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Colonel a. Graves, SP. 


Cc. 


oes 


ie 


oth Punjab Infautry. 


Late R. A. 

16th Madras Infantry. 
C. I. Horse. 

1, 6. Corps. 


, R.A. 


M.S. 


“Q. 0." Corpe of Guides. 
! 
'C.S. 


Retired. 


‘RE, 


21st Lancere, 


Sth Bombay Cavalry. 


| 
“eth Infantry, HO. 


2-2ud Gurkbes. 


i 
‘T. 8. Corpe 


' Retired. 


Comd,. Dublin Dist 


a | Retired. 


| A. A. Genoral. 


4 
sled 


i.-— 
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LIFE MEMBERS-—continued. 


Colonel, H.H., 
@.C.8.1. 


Major one 
Colonel ave 
Captain eee 
Captain ae 


Col., K.0.1.8., 0.B, 


Maj.-Genl., £.¢.B., 
D.S.0. 


Lt.-Colonel ove 


Captain on 
Major woe 
Colonel a 
Captain oe 
Lt-Colonel 


Lieutenant ave 
Lt.-Genl., 0.3... 
Lt.-Colonel ove 


Lt.-Col, 0.18. ... 


Major eos 
Major on 
Colonel! on 


Gwalior, Maharaja Adhi- 
taj Sir Madho Rao 
Sindhia of— 


Haig, D. 

Hanna, H. B. 
Headlam, J. E. W. 
Hogg, T. C. M, T. 
Holdich, Sir T. H. 
Hunter, A. 


James, M. 

Kaye, W. J. P. 
Kerrich, G. 8. 
King-Harman, M. J. 
Knight, W. 0. 
Lawford, E, E. M. 
Leo, A. W. H. 
Little, H. A. 
Lowry, W. H. 
McKay, H. K. 
Manifold, J. F. 
Mereer, H. F. 
Morley, F. 


7th Hassars. 

I. 8. Corps. 

R.H.A. 

8th Bengal Cavalry. 

Late R. EB. 
Comdg. Quetta District. 


Late R. A. 

30th Panjab Infantry. 

lst Madras Lancers. 

I, S. Corps, | 
4th Bengal Cavalry, | 
lst Madras Lancers. ; 
16th Madras Infantry. 

Retired. 

28th Madras Infantry. 

LM. 8. 


-}R.A. 


R. A. 
Retired. 
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LIFE MEMBERS—ccntinued. 


Qank. 


Name. 


Corps, &e, 


i 
Licutc nant ... ' Morton, S. 


| 
Major, Nawab, Muhammad Ali Beg ... 


Atser-i-edany, 
Afsaroddula Ba- 
hadur, ¢.1.B. 
Colonel, C1. 


Licutcnant 


Lt.-Colenel the 
Hon'ble, 
Esquire oe 


Lt.-Colorel 
Lt.-Colunel se 
Captain 
Le.-Colon sl aeé 
Lt.-Col, Dae. o. 


Major Geol, ce, 
C Bb, ae Dees 


Coy tain 

Lt.-Coloncl 

Field Marshal 
Richt Hon oe, 
ve. ervgen, 


eo 

Captain 

Lt -Gencral, cp, 
cst. 


Colonel 


Casta 


”" Muscroft, W. St. C. 


| 


Muir, C. W. 


Noel, E. 
O-lvie, G. M. 
Olivier, LU. D. 


Phoyre, A. 


“Piteau, A. L. 


Pollock, J. A. HL. 
Proszrave, E.R. J. 


Protheroe, M. 


Ray, M.C. RE. 
Renny, A. MacW, 


Roberta, Lord 


Roe, C. UL, 


Sandor, @. BL. 8S... 


Sawer, HA. 


Schanioh, WK. 


2hth Punjab Infantry. 
3rd Lancers, H.C. 


L7th Bengal Cavalry. 

D. A.C. General, 

0. A. A, General. 

c.S. 

R.E, B.BeandC. 1 Ry. 
Voi. 

3rd Bombay Cavalry. 

3rd Bombay Infantry, 

Ist Sikh Tufantey, 

19th Madras Infantry, 


Comig, Barina Dist 


wth Bengal Infantry, 

7th Bengal Cavatry. 

Commanding the Forece 
in Ireland. 

RE. 

fate R. EL 

LS. Corps, 


ith Bengal Cavalry, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


C8) 


LIFE MEMBERS—concluded. 


Rank. Name. Corps, &e. 
Captain ae Seton, B. G. oe TMS. 
Major we Smith, J. G. «| Asst. Commissary-Genl. 
Colonel Stainforth, W. ww. | Retired, 
Captain Stewart, J, M. 2-Sth Gurkha Rifles, 


Lt -General, 
K.C.B., &.-D.-C. 
Major 


The Hon'ble, c.s8.1. 


Major Turner, G. H, 1 26th Bombay Infantry, 
Captain «| Vaughan, E.G. ; D. A, C. General. 


Colonel, ¥,c. see 


Stewart, Sir R. C. 
| 
Stockley, V. M. 


Tupper, C. L. 


Vousden, W. J. 


16th Bengal Cavalry, 


Financial Commissioner, 


I. S, Corps. 


Major a | Williains, G. R. F. 
Colonel wee | Willock, G. W. «. | Retired, 
Colonel «. | Wilson, C. W. H.  ... | Retired. 


Lt.-Cvlonel tee 


Worlledge, J. F. 


6th Infantry, IT. C. 


Captain we Wynch, F. J. o. «. 37th Bengal Infantry. 
Major we | Yate, A.C, eee | 29th Bombay Infantry. 
The Hon'ble, Young, Sir W. M. ... | Lt.-Governor, Punjab. 
Captain. Younghusband, L, N.... | 1th Bengal Lancers, 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


Rank, 


Colonel 
Colonel, 0.8. 
Major, D.#.0. 


Captaia 


Lt.-Col., v.c., cB. 


Captain 


The Hon'ble, w.a. 


Major 
Lt.-Col., 0.8.0. 
Lieutenant 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
Captain 
Major 
Major 
Licutonant 


Major 


ee 


eee 


Abbott, F. 
Abbott, H. A. 
Abbott, TI. E. 8. 
Adan, F, L. 
Adams, R, B. 
Agnow, Q. G. KE. 
Aikman, R. 8. 
Aitken, A. E. 
Aldworth, W. 
Alexander, HU. 8. 
Aloaander, R. 8. 
Allen, A.J. W. 


“Allen, RB. F. 


Allen, W. Hi. 
Allen, W. J. BL 
All,sood, B. 
Anderson, C. C. 
Anderson, J, H. A. 
Angelo, F. W. P. 
Annesley, J. HA. 
Apho, PL J. 


Corpe, &c. 


7th Bombay Lancers. 
Comdg. Malakand Force. 
RE. 


Scots Guarda. 


«1 Q. O." Corps of Guides. 


Royal Scote Fas. 

c. Ss, 

D. A. A. General. 

D. of Cornwall's L. I. 
Erinpura Irregular Force. 
7th Rergal Cavalry. 

A. A. Genoral. 

RE. 

Aast. Comy.-General. 
UR. AL 


| 
om Royal Irish R.fles. 


aoe 


“arth Panjab Infantry. 
1 
'Qud Manchester Regt. 


Oth Bengal Lancers, 


“Lsth Hussars. 


. Tth Bomlay Infantry. 
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ORDINARY MEMBEBS— continued. 


Corps, Ac. 


Captain .. | Archer, O. Dy. Commissioner. 


Armstrong, J. O. 
Arnold, A. 8. one 
Arnott, N. ove 


Captain sed . | Royal Inniskilling Fas. 
lst Madras Lancers. 


RB. E, 


Captain on 
Maj.-Genoral 
Lt.-Colonel = « 


Aslett, W. 0. ‘ue 
Atkinson, G. W. B. ... 


8th Bombay Infantry. 
Late Survey Dept. 
R.E,, A. A. Genl. 


Esquire ow 
Lt.-Colonel, ¥.C..0 | Aylmer, FJ. eee 
Badcock, A. J. ane 
Badcock, A. R, eee 
Baddeley, C. EB. we 
Baden-Powell, B. 8. 8. 
Bailward, A. O. ove 
Baker, 0. O. on 
Balfe, E. ... 


Captain ae Dy. Asst. Comy.-Genl. 
Maj.-Genl., 0.3. 


Major on 


Qr. Mr. Genl. in India. 
R. E. 

Colonel ove Comdg. at Mafeking. 
Major ove R.A 


Lieutenant es Royal Irish Rifles. 


Lt.-Colonel . | J. A. General in India. 


Balfour, J. H. «.. | 18th Bengal Lancers. 


Highland L. 1. 


Major ove 


Lieutenant ... | Balfour, P. 


Captain +. | Ballard, C. B. .. | lst Bn. Norfolk Regt, 


Banbury, W. E. . | 25th Madras Infantry. 
Barlow, J. A. ww. | Dy. Adjt. General. 


Barnard, J. H ... | Comdg. Mandalay Dist 


Captain ave 
Br.General ..- 


Br.-General, C.B, 
C.M.Gs, AeeD.-C. 
Barrett, A. L. 


Lt.-Col., D.8.0. ov 43rd Gurkha Rifles. 


(8 ) 
ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Rank. Namo. | Corps, &e. 


Lte-Col, co, | Barrow, A. F. we OF 2. A.Q.M.Cenl, | 
Colntl eee oe inet RG" Galena eocwes 
Captain «Borrow, G. deS. | hes Cavalry. 

Captain we | Barton, Fe J. “Q. 0." Corps of Guides 
Captain we Basevi, WAHL Fae "31st Madran Infantry. 
Reverend ‘see Bateson, J. HL ea taboos 

Lt-Colonel 4.) Batten, ALC. vee Quid Panjob Cavalry. 

Captain a Batten, FL G. ae Ist Madras Pioneers. 
Ticutenant sae | Bayley, L. 8. we ROA. 

Major, ps0. 0... Bayly, AJ W. DL. a Asst, Adjt. General. 

Captain eis Bazahe tte, Lb. H. ae 2ud Suffulk Reziment. 

Major es Beale, A. ve Oth Bombay Infantry. 

Captain | Beames, D. ee Vth Par jib Infantry, 
Lt.-Colondl oes . Beatson, Co EL ee LMS; 

Lt-Colowel cn... Botan, $B. we Hth Bengal Lancers. 

Captian Bs Beatty, LON, i ADC. to HT E. the C - 
Expire ve Becher, ALR, we Ae thcGenl, PW. Dy 
Captain we Becher, H.W. oe Went Ridieg Regiment, [ 
Major we Bol Trvieg, A we ROA. | 
Major we Bolen, ELV. w Mildiescx Regiment. \ 


Mej.-Genl, eb... , Rengough, H. M. wee Retired. 


Sone enje a 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Captain ae 
The Hon'ble, 0.1.8, 


Ma jor on 
Major tor 
Captain 

Major a 
Major eae 
Captain one 


Major, p.s 0. 
Major Ess 
Major, D.8.0.  ... 
Captain tes 
Lt.-Genl., x.c.1.8., 
C.B. 

Lt.-Colonol 
Lt.-Colonel .... 
Maj.-Genl., 0.8... 


Colonel, £.¢.1.8.... | 


Br.-General 
Major oes 
Captain oe 


Maj.-Genl., £.0.8. 


Bentiock, R. J. 
Beresford, J. 8. 
Beresford, W. R. H. 
Bethell, H. A. 
Bethtane, H. A. 
Bewicke, H. B. N. 
Bewicke-Copley, R. 
A. B. 
Beynon, H. L. N. 
Beynon, W. G. L. 
Biddulph, S. F. 
Biggs, H. V. 
Bingley, A. H. 
Bird, Sir G. C. 
Bird, W. J. B. 
Birdwood, W. 8. 


: Biscoe, W. W. 


Bisset, Sir W. S. 8. 
Black, W. O. 
Blane, O. F. 

Bliss, L. H. P. 
Blood, Sir B. 


Corpe, &e. 


8.0. 

c. 8. 

D. A. A. G. for Instn. 
R. A. 

Gordon Highlanders. 
Retired. 

King’s Royal R. Corps. 
R. Ae 

1-3rd Gurkha Rifles. 
9th Bengal Lancers. 
R. E. 

7th Bengal Jnfantry, 
I. S. Corps. 

Contr. of Mily. Acets, 
Oth Bombay Infantry. 
Staff Corps. 

R. E. 

Comdg. Deesa Dist. 
R.A. 

Duke of Cornwall's L. I. 
Comdg. Bleerut Dist. 


( 30 ) 


ORDINARY MEMBERS—e:ntinue t. 


Captan ov 


Moder tus.n. ose 


Lt Colonel 


Major ase 
Motor ene 
Colonel, C9 toe 
Carton 


Cu 


tren 


t 


Nate. 
Blood, W. P. ts 
Biyth, Hn. oh 


Boddam, E. B.C 
Boileau, FL BLE. 
Bond, F. G. 
Bonlam-C:rter, H. 


Borrudaite, HEB. 


Borton, A.C. 


B oearguct, J.T. 1. 


[guavas AVA 
Lower, H. 


Bow a, WOH 


" Disekenbury, MC. 


Brolter, IV. 


haw, FL E. 
De taw, DJ OE. 


Dear ts, PB 


Rela, A 

Boece! un, Go. 
r (var bay | 
Boon OL PW. 


Corps, be. 


2ud Reyal Trish Fue. 


Royal Warwick, Rest. 


2-oth Garkha Rites, 
RE. 

R. E. 

RE. 

ound Pioneer. 

UL Active List. 

2ud Border Reet. 

R.A. 

Lith Ren sal Cava'rs. 

DALAL Genera 

RB: 

Dlnd Guba Rte 

V Asst Conmsstoner 
Vrth Berea) de fe tey, 


Pst Ss padt, 


Pith Moidias Tnfanter, 


Asst. Comy -Gerl. 
RLF. 


Cheshire Rest. 


( 1) 
ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Tank, Name. Corps, &c. 
Captain +. | Brooking, H. T. oo 'p, A. A. General. 
Major «| Broughton, E, C. +. York and L. Regt. 
Captain «| Brown, W. LH. v , 2oth Madras Infantry, 


Colonel, p.s.0. ... | Browne, A. G. F. ow , 2-4th Gurkha Rifles. 


Major Browne, R. A. «let Border Regimont, 


Lt.-Colonel «. | Brownlow, C. B. +» 4th Sikh Infantry. 


Lieutenant «| Bruce, J. we 19th Bengal Lancers. 
Lieutenant .. | Bruel, F. A. wes Gloucestershire Rest. 


1 
Lt.-Colonel ... | Brunker, J. M.S. oe R, A. 
Licutenant «| Brunner, F, W. SraeR UN Of 


| 
Captain ... | Brush, J. E. R. ++ | lat Rogal Irish Fus. 


Captain «| Bryav, T, W. G. one | R.A. 
i} 
Captain «. , Buck, W. T. «| 2nd Durham L, T. 


Lt.-Colonel —.... | Buckland, P. A. i. Supdt., Army Clothing. 
Lt.-Colonel «. | Bullock, G. M. me, | Devonshire Regt. 
Major «. | Bunbury, W. LE. oe. Dy. Asst. Qr. Mr. Genl. 


Lt-Colonel ... | Burgess, FL FLR. TS, Corps. 


| \ 
Major s. , Burn, A. E. P. a. | 23rd Punjab Pioneers, 

| ‘ 
Esquire ...| Barn, R.N, wu | Dy. Acctt.-G., P. W. D. 
Major ... | Burn-Murdoch, J... | R. E. 


Major ... | Burrard, W. D. wer JR. AS 
| 


1 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Rank. 
Major 
Colonel on 
Captain - on 
Major eee 
Major oo 


Maj.-Genl., c.B.... 


Major toe 
Captain ai 
Major 

Captain 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant 
Colonel ee 
Captain 

Major on 
Captain oo 


Lt.-Colonel rr 
Lieutenant 
Lt.-Colonel aes 
Major eee 
Captain 


Name. 


Corps, &e. 


Burrowes, H. G. 
Burton, F. C. 
Burton, R. G. 
Butcher, A. E. A. 
Bythell, W. J. 
Caldecott, F. J. 
Callwell, A. H. 
Campbell, C. F. 
Campbell, C. P. 
Campbell, G. P. 
Campbell, I, H. 
Campbell, J. 
Campbell, L, R. H. 
Campbell, L. W. Y. 
Campbell, W. 
Campbell, W. N. 
Candy, J. M. 
Capper, A. S. 
Capper, W. B, 
Carbonaro, E. 


Cardew, F. G. 


D. 


BR. A. 

A. A. General. 

Ist Infantry, H. C, 

R. A. 

R. E. 

Late R. A. 

R.A. 

6th Bengal Cavalry. 
C. I. Horse. 

25th Punjab Infantry. 
7th Bengal Cavalry. 
A.and S. Highlanders, 
Comdg. at Fyzabad. 
8th Madras Infantry. 
Gordon Highlanders. 
Burma Military Police. 
14th Bombay Infantry. 
C. I. Horse. 
Northamptonshire Regt, 
I. S. Corps, 

Offg. Dy. Secy., M. D. 


te 
‘ 


oued, 


Corps, ke, 


mera), 


try, HC, 


Caralss. 


Tufantry. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Bank 
Esquire 
Lieutenant aoe 
Colonel, c. 1. E.y 

deDeC, 

Capt. the Hon'ble 
Captain on 
Major on 
Captain 

Captain oo 
Major aes 
Major ne 
Captain oes 
Licutenant 


Lt.-Colonel non 
Major 

Colonel 
Lieutenant 
General, ¥.c., 0.B. 
Lt.-Col.,v dD. we 
Lt.-Colonel is 
Lt.-Col, v. Cc. ose 


Major 


Naine. 


Carey, A. D. oo 
Carleton, H. A. 
Carnac, J. H. Rivett ... 


Carnegie, R. F. ase 
Carnell, N. M. See 


Carpendale, P.M... 
Carpendale, W. M. 
Carson, T. os 
Carson, W. P. 
Carthew-Yorstoun, M.E. 
Cartright, C. M. aes 
Cattell, G. L. 
Cavenngh, W. 0. 
Cavendish, C. C. 
Chamberlain, N. F.F.G. 
Chamier, A. T. 
Channer, G. N. “a 
Chanter, E. J. Sas 
Chapman, L. J. A. 

' Chase, W. St. L. 


«| Chenevix-Trench, G. F. 


Corps, &c. 


c.s. 

33rd Madras Tufantry. 
Retired. 

Gordon Highlanders, 
Burma Railway Vols. 
21st Punjab Infantry, 
Sth Bengal Cave lry. 
Royal Trish Rifles, 
Retired List. 

4th Bombay Cavalry. 
2nd Bombay Lancers. 
2oth Madres Infantry. 
Bedfordshire Regt. 
2ud Highland L. I. 
1.8. Ooi pet 

RE. 

Retired List, 

2ud P. Vol. Rifles. 
R.A. 

7th Bombay Infantry. 


Political Agent. 


Mafor 


M jor 


Carton 
Curtuna 
jes Goat ram | 
Tey ve 
Later ant 


( 30 ) 
ORDINARY MEMEERS—e ntinue |. 


Name, 


Bhod, W. P. 
Tryth, WLR. 
Beddam, E. B.C. 
Boileau, FL RLF. 
Bend, F. G. 
Bonham-Curter, H. 


Rorradase, HD Be 


Borton, A.C. 


Bovarguet, IL T. 1 
Boulnois, W. A. 
laower, 


Bown, WoL 


Deeekenbury, MC. 


Corps, be. 


2nd Reyal Tish Pua. 
Regal Warwick, Rest. 


2-5th Garkhn Rites. 


2nd Piencers. 
U. Active Lost, 
Zod Border Ret. 
R.A. 


Vth Bengal Cavn'ry. 


we DL ACA. Gener. 


Se 

QendGaukia Re. 
Asst Comes) coner 
Vth Bead Teds trp. 


Dass 


Sedt.. Police, 


Pith Madras Tn fanter, 
Asst Comy -Gerl. 
R. FE. 


a Cheek re Rest. 


( 1) 
ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Tank, Name. Corps, &c. 
Captain . | Brooking, H. T. w. | D. A. A. General. 
Major + | Broughton, E. C. +. York and L, Regt. 
Captain .. | Brown, W. H. os 25th Madras Infantry. 


Colonel, p.s.0. ... | Browne, A. G. PF. «. 2-4th Gurkha Rifles, 


Major ». | Browne, R. A. om Ist Border Regimont, 
Lt.-Colonel —_,,, | Brownlow, C. B. eee | 4th Sikh Infantry. 


Lieutenant . | Brace, J. a ; 19th Bengal Lancers. 


Licutenant .. | Bruel, FY. A. ... Gloucestershire Regt. 


| 
Lt.-Colonel .. | Brunker, J. M.S. w RA. 


Lieutenant ... | Brunner, F. W. es R. E. 

Captain | Brnsh, J. E.R. es, lst Royal Iriah Fus. 
Captain ... | Bryan, T. W. G. an R. A. 

Captain .. | Buck, W. 'T. {2nd Durham L. T. 


Lt.-Colonel 4. | Buckland, P. A. .. | Supdt., Army Clothing. 
Lt.-Colonel —,,, | Bullock, G. M. .. | Devonshire Regt. 


Major «. Bunbury, W. E. «. | Dy. Asst. Qr. Mr. Genl. 


| 
Lt.-Colonel —.... | Burgess, F. F. R. w» I, S. Corps. 


Major ve. | Burn, A. E. P. ew | 23rd Punjab Pioneers, 
Esquire «| Barn, R.N, we Dy. Acctt.-G., P. W. D. 
Major ... | Buen-Mardoch, J... | R. E. 


Major ... | Barrard, W. D. we | BL A,L 


at 


ialiatpeditaatias i he Sime eee 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Rank 


Captain 
Licutenant 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captrio 
Licutenant 
Majer 
Tt.-Gert, 


ee Le 
Capita 


Bart. 


Cay tan 
Captain 
Tavuter ane 


Mojor-Genl. 


Moje eee 
Lte-Co ford se 


Ca; tain on 
Major 

BE. jure 

Captain 


tC loved ae 


| Name. 


Chesney, No EL 


Cheyne, A. Y. 
Clistolme, J.J. 8. 
Chitty, We W. 


Chrystie, G. 


. Churetall, A. BON, 


Clarke, Sir CM. 
Curke, T. EB. 
Cay, CHL 


Cliy, S. 


Chiton, TLR. 


Cl ffird, RLM. 
Close, LO 
Clothier, RLF. 
Coates, ILU. 
Coate, GH B. 
CoeXle, MO JL DD. 
Collstream, Wo ML. 


Cole, AW. GL 


| Corps, &e. 


2-5th Gurkha Ritles. 
loth Bengal Lancers. 
oth Lancers. 

Hoth Bombay Infantry. 


oth Pusjab Cav dey. 


Q. M. to the 
and, 
Zod Royal Ins. Pussiers. 


Pitccs, 


4'rd Gurkha K dea, 


2 ASsd Gurkha Rites 
oe Sod Oxfords ure LT 


» ES. Corps 


sea toltcRs 
eich Ma tras Tnfantry. 
ayn RAs 


o seth Pur jib Infantry, 


JRE. 
Ist ROWosh Busse. 
Potiic Works Dept. 
Wth Bers) Lancers. 


Late R. E. 


Pan 


ued, 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Corps, ke. 


arkha Rit. 
agal Lancers. 
ers. 

ibay Infiores. 


ib Carsley. 


> the Fors 
Ins. Fuss 
ha Rites 
aa Rifles 


sire LL 


{ufantry- 


pfanty. 


Major 


Lieutenant 


The Hon'ble Maj.- 
Genl., K.C.LE,, CB. 


Lt. Colonel 
Major 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Lt.-Colonel 
Mnj.-Genl, 
Captain 
Captain 
Licutenant 
Major : 
Lt.-Col., p.s.0. 
Lt.-Colonel 
Esquire 
Captain 


Licutenant 


Name. 


Corps, he. 


Coleman, W. F. 
Collen, E. HW. E. 
Collen, Sir FE. HW. H. 


Collette, C. 1. 
Colomb, F.C. 


Combe, L. 


Comins, IT. 


, Conner, R. 


Conran, W. L. 
Cook, TH. Ry 
Cook, W. 

Cooke, T. A. 
Covkson, G. A. 
Cooper, Tf. A. 
Corbyn, EF. C. 
Cordue, W.G. R. 


Couchman, G. HW H.... 


Courtenay, E. R. 
Coutts, E.G. 
Cowper, M. 

Cox, C. E. §. 


2nd Suffolk Regiment, 


R.A. 


Military Member, Vice- 
regal Council. 


Ast Shropshire L. I. 
42nd Gurkha Rifles. 

Ist Scottish Rifles, 

Ist Bengal Infantry, 

Ast Gloucestershire Regt. 
25th Bombay Infantry. 
R. A, 

TS. Corps. 


116th Bengal Cavalry, 


Ist Sikh Infantry, 
12th Bengal Lancers. 
RY. 

Somersetshire L. I. 
lth Hussars, 
Public Works Dept. 
10th Bengal Lancers, 


Ist Madras Lancers. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continoned. 


| 
Bank. Name, Corp, de. 

| 
Captain . | Cox, HV. wee 21st Madras Infantry. 
Licutenant w. | Cox, T.S, Be Ubth Bengal Cavalry. 
Lt-Colonel | Corhend, J. A. ss IAS 
Colonel we. | Craigie, JOH S., eee Asst, Adjutant Geol. 
Br.-Genl, ¥.c. vu | Creagh, OM. we Comig. Aden Dist, 
Captain wa. | Croukshank, ©. deW.u. | R. EL 
Captain «| Crosthwaite, J.G. a. ' Asst. Commissioner. 
Majer .. | Crowe, JH, V. ees! R.A. 
Major a. | Crowther, R. T. eee : 251d Punjab Pioneers. 
Lieutenant... | Craddas, H.W... Sth Bengal Infantry, 
Lieutenant we | Cumberhadye, C.J... 23rd Bombay Lufantry 


Lieutenant w. | Cunningham, A TE... , ROE, 


Captain ve PCuppave, WL A. «Sth Bengal Te fantee. 
Major, ps0... [ Cure, H.C. «Ist Glouceste shire Rest, 
Lt-Col,e.p. 9... | Currie, T. ee Dt N.Staffor ishire Regt 
Captain a | Dallas, ALG. wa. 6th Lancers, 


Maj-Gerl, end Dalrymple, W.L. 4. | Retired, 


Captain, cue... | Daly, H. ve Dy Scey, Foreign Dept 
Captain we | Daant, W. D, ve CA, Horse, 
Licuterant 4. | Daradson, S. BR. S.C. 

Captain ve | Davideon, Web, au. | 17th Bengal Lufantey. 


fintt 


shire 


ishirebe 


reign Det 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—contioved. 


Bank. 


Major 
Captain 
Captain 
Major 
Lieutenant 
The Hon'ble 
Major 
Captain 
Captain 
Major 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lieatenant 


Captain, 


C.LB. 
Captain, 0.8.0. 
Captain 
Colonel 
Major 
Captain 
Lt.-Col, v.0. 
Captain 
Captain 


Name. 
Davies, A. M. see 
« | Davies, H. R. aS 
«| Davis, O. 5 
« | Davison, K. 8. 
«| Davy, R. M. M. 


C.M.Gey 


Dawkins, O. E. 
Dawkins, H. 8. ose 


Dawson, E. one 
Day, A.C. FitsR. 
Day, J.G. ake 
DeBrath, E. ove 


deLabilliere, E. G. D.... 
DeLecssee, A. F. ee 


DeLisle, H. DeB. ... 


Denne, A. R. ons 
Dee Voour,0.H. ... 
Dewar, D. E. Sen 
Dick, A. B. eee 
Dick-Cunyngbam, W. H. 


Dickson, J. H. 
Dill, B. ov 


Corpe, &c. 


RB. A. M. Corps. 
2nd Oxfordshire L. Infy. 


1st Bengal Lancers. 


. | 2nd Bengal Lancers, 
. | Ist Gloucestershire Regt. 


Member of the Viceregal 
Council. 
A. 


Rangoon Vol. Rifles. 
let Dorsetshire Regt. 
R. B. 

Dy. Secy., Mily. Dept. 
220d Panjab Infantry. 
Pol. Agent. 


2nd Durham L. Infy. 
2nd Madras Infantry. 
36th Sikhs. 

R. A. 

2nd Panjab Cavalry. 
2nd Gordon Highlanders. 
Dy. A. O. General. 


| 2nd Yorkshire L. I. 


(12) 
ORDINARY MEMBERS—cuntinued. 


Rank. Name. Corps, de. 
ie See 

Major «| Burrowes, H. G, wT ROAY 
Colonel « | Burton, F.C. we. | A. A. General. 
Captain - «| Barton, R. G. se | Int Tufantrs, WoC. 
Major w.| Butcher, ALE. A. / R.A. 
Major vee | Dythell, WJ. RE. 
Maj-Genl, cB... | Caldecott, Fede v. Lato R. A. 
Major we | Callwall, AL HL wR AL 
Captain ve Campell, CAF. ae Ddtaheteat Cavalry. 
Major wf Campa, CPL a CT Horse. 
Captain we Campleil, GP. we 2th Punjab Tufantey. 
Lieutenant 0] Campi La. 7th Bengal Cavalry, 
Lieutenant me ama tal J. ee Aeand SoM Janders, 
Colonel we Campoel, LOR OH. D. Come. at Fytated, 
Capte.a ee Compleall LW. Y. 0 toh Sa drae Tufantry, 
Malor wf Camptell, We we Gordon I ghtanders. 
Captain ag | Compl WON. 0. Barna Mubtarg Pol ce. 
LteC lined 2 1 Candy, JM. we Veh Bata be Gates, 
Loeutenant aw Cappers ALS. av, KE To Uo ree. 
Lt. Colonel te, Capper, W. B, we Northamptonshire Regt, 
Mesur on Giana. aera 
Captain we! Cardew, FG. OM Dy. Seep, MOD. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continoued, 


Bank 


Esquire 
Lieutenant 


Colonel, 
A.-D.-C. 


ove 


cL E., 


Capt. the Hon'ble 


Captain 
Major 
Captain 
Captain 
Major 
Major 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
Lt.- Colonel 
Major 
Colonel 


Lieutenant 


General, Y.c., 0.B. 


Lt.-Col., v. dD. 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lt.-Col., v. ¢. 


Major 


Name. 


Carey, A. D. ove 
Carleton, H. A. 

Carnac, J. H. Rivett ... 
Carnegie, R, F. tee 
Carnell, N. M, daa 
Carpendale, P.M. ... 
Carpendale, W. M. 
Carson, T. st 
Carson, W. P. 

Carthew- Yorstoun, M.E. 
Cartright, C. M. aoe 
Cattell, G. L, 
Cavenagh, W. O. 
Cavendish, C. C. 
Chamberlain, N. F.F.G. 
Chamier, A. T. 
Channer, G. N. eee 
Chanter, E. J. ats 
Chapman, L.J. A... 
Chase, W. St. L. 


Chenevix-Trench, G. F. 


Corps, &c. 


c. 8S. 

33rd Madras Infantry. 
Retired. 

Gordon Highlanders. 
Burma Railway Vols. 
21st Punjab Infantry. 
8th Bengal Cavelry. 
Royal Irish Rifles, 
Retired List. 

4th Bombay Cavalry. 
2nd Borabay Lancers. 
25th Madras Infantry. 
Bedfordshire Regt. 
Qnd Highland L. I. 

1. 8. Corps. 

R, E. 

Retired List, 

2nd P. Vol. Rifles. 

R. A. 

7th Bombay Infantry. 
Political Agent. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Rank. 


Name. 


Corps, &c. 


Captain aus 
Lieutenant 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain on 
Lieutenant 
Major 
Lt.-Genl., 


K.C.B. 
Captain 


Bart., 


Captain 

Captain 
Lieutenant wee 
Major-Gonl. 
Captain 
Lt.-Cvlonel oo 
Major aes 
Lt.-Colonel aes 


Esquire on 
Captain oo 
Major 

Esquire 

Captain 


Lt.-Colonel ane 


Chesney, N. E. 
Cheyne, A. ¥. 
Chisholme, J. J. 8. 
Chitty, W. W. 
Chrystie, G. 
Churchill, A. B. N. 
Clarke, Sir C. M. 
Clarke, T. E. 

Clay, C. H. 

Clay, S. 

Clayton, E, R. 
Clifford, R. M. 
Close, L. H. ; 
Clothier, R. F, 
Coates, J. U. 
Coats, G. H. B. 
Cockle, M. J. D. 
Coldstream, W. M. 
Cole, A. W. G. L. 
Cole, C. J. 

Cole, E, H. 

Cole, H. H. 


2-5th Gurkha Rifles. 

15th Bengal Lancers. 

5th Lancers. 

19th Bombay Infantry, 

5th Punjab Cavulry. 

R. A. 

Q. M. to the Forces, 
England. 

2nd Royal Ins. Fusiliers. 

43rd Gurkha Rifles. 

43rd Gurkha Rifles, 

2nd Oxfordshire L. I. 

I. 8. Corps. 

RE. 

27th Madras Infantry. 

R. A. 

25th Punjab Infantry, 


1st R. Welsh Fusiliers. 
Public Works Dept. 
11th Bengal Lancers. 
Late R. E. 


| 
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Rank, Name. Corps, &o. 

Major «.. | Coleman, W. F. | 2nd Suffolk Regiment, 
Lieutenant .. | Collen, E. H. E. w | R.A. 
The Hon’ble Maj.- | Collen, Sir E, H. H. .,, | Military Member, Vice- 

Genl., K.C.LE., C.B, regal Council. 
Lt.-Colonel __... | Collette, C. H. .. | Ist Shropshire L, I. 
Major +. | Colomb, F. C. «| 42nd Gurkha Rifles, 
Captain as. | Combe, L. | Ist Scottish Rifles. 
Captain «.. | Comins, H. «| Ist Bengal Infantry. 
Captain eo. | Conner, R. ... | Ist Gloucestershire Regt. 
Captain es | Conran, W. L. es | 25th Bombay Infantry, 
Captain ... | Cook, H. R. a | RL AL 

Lt.-Colonel —_.., | Cook, W. «| TS. Corps. 
Maj.-Genl. es | Cooke, T. A. soe | coseee 

Captain «. | Cookson, G. A. + | 16th Bengal Cavalry, 
Captain «| Cooper, H. A. «. | Ist Sikh Infantry. 
Lieutenant «. | Corbyn, E. C. + | 18th Bengal Lancers. 
Major _ «| Cordue, W.G.R. | RLM. 

Lt.-Col., p.s.o. ... | Couchman, G. H. H. ... | Somersetshire L. I. 
Lt.-Colonel _... | Courtenay, E. R. «| L1th Hussars, 

Esquire .. | Coutts, BE. G, + | Public Works Dept. 
Captain «.. | Cowper, M, +» | 10th Bengal Lancers, 


Licutenant | Cox, C. E. S. ow | lst Madras Lancers. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Rank. Name. 
Captain Cox, H. V. =e 
Lieutenant Cox, T. S. 
Lt.-Colonel Coxhead, J. A. es 
Colonel «. | Craigie, J. H. S. 


Br.-Genl., ¥.c. 


Captain on 
Captain 

Major 

Major eee 


Lieutenant ase 
Lieutenant on 
Lieutenant tee 
Captain eos 
Major, 0.9.0. a 
Lt.-Col., c.B. 
Captain 
Maj.-Genl., c,B. 
Captain, 0.1.5, 
Captain 


Lieutenant oe 


Captain oe 


Creagh, O'M. oH 
Crookshank, C. deW.... 
Crosthwaite,J.@.... 
Crowe, J. H, V. aes 
Crowther, R. T. oe 
Craddas, H. W. oe 
Cumberledge, C.J. ... 
Cunningham, A. H. 
Cuppage, W. A. 

Cure, H. 0. 

Currie, T. oe 
Dallas, A. G. aaa 
Dalrymple, W.L. 
Daly, H. ese 
Daunt, W. D. eae 
Davidson, S. R. ove 
Davidson, W. L. ae 


Corps, &c. 


2lst Madras Infantry. 
16th Bengal Cavalry. 

R. A. 

Asst, Adjutant Geol. 
Comdg. Aden Dist. 

R. E. 

Asst, Commissioner. 

R. A. 

23rd Panjab Pioneers. 
38th Bengal Infantry. 
23rd Bombay Infantry. 
R. E. 

5th Bengal Infantry. 

1st Glouceste-shire Regt, 
Ist N. Staffordshire Regt. 
16th Lancers, ; 
Retired. 

Dy. Secy., Foreign Dept. 
C. I. Horse. 

S.C. 

17th Bengal Infantry. 


( 177) 


ORDINARY MEMBERS—continvei. 


Bank. 
Major oes 
Captain es 
Captain oe 
Major oe 
Lieutenant on 


The Hon'ble... 
Major 

Captain 
Captain 
Major 

Lt.-Colonel ... 
Lieutenant 


Captain, 
C.I.E. 


C.M.Gey 


Captain, D.8.0. 
Captain ane 
Colonel 
Major 

Captain on 
Lt.-Col, v.0. 
Captain ove 
Captain 


Name. 


Davies, A. M. 
Davies, H. R. ees 
Davis, O. 

Davison, K. S. 
Davy, R. M. M. 
Dawkins, O. E. mae 
Dawkins, H. 8. ose 
Dawson, E. on 
Day, A. C. FitzR. 


Day, J.G. 

DeBrath, E. ov 
deLabilliere, E. G. D.... 
DeLecssen, A. F. des 


DeLisle, H. DeB._ ... 


Denne, A. R. As 
Des Vooux, O. H. Pan 
Dewar, D. E. ‘see 
Dick, A. B. ae 


. | Dick-Ounyngham, W. H. 


Dickson, J. H. ses 
Dill, B. 


Corps, &c. 


B. A. M. Corps. : 
2nd Oxfordshire L. Infy. 
Ist Bengal Lancers. 


2nd Bengal Lancers. 


- | lst Gloucestershire Regt. 


Momber of the Viceregal 
Council. 
R.A. ei 
Rangoon Vol. Rifles. 
Ist Dorsetshire Regt. 
R. BE. 
Dy. Secy., Mily. Dept. 
220d Panjab Infantry. 
Pol. Agent. 


2nd Darham L. Infy. 
2nd Madras Infantry. 
36th Sikhs, 

R. A, 

2nd Punjab Cavalry. 
2nd Gordon Highlanders. 


Dy. A. O. General. 
2nd Yorkshire L. I. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Lt.-Colonel 
Lieutenant 
Major 

Major 
Esquire 
Ceptain 
Colonel, p.8.0. 


HH. £. 
Adniral. 


Captain 
Captain 
Onptain 
Captain 
Major, ¢.1.8, 
Lieutenant 
Colonel, 0.18. 
Captain 
Major 

Major 


Rear- 


Lt.-Colonel, uv. 


Major, 4.3. 


Captain 


Name. 


Dillon, G. F. H. me 
Dixon, C. S. 
Dixon, P. E. 
Dobbin, W.J.K. 
Donaldson, P. 
Donnan, W. a 
Dorward, A.R. F. 
Donglas, A. C. 


Douglas, J. A. oo 
Dowding, H.H. H. ... 
Dowell, G. 0. oes 
Drummond, E., J. 


Drummond, F. H. R.... 


Duckett, J. S. ae 
Duff, B. aa 
Duff, G. M. eee 


Dohan, W.W.T.... 
da Moulin, L. E. ou 


Duncan, A. 


Dancan, G, oe 


Duncan, 5. 


Corps, &e. 


26th Punjab Infantry. 
Royal Irish Rifles. 

R. E. 

1st Sikh Infantry. 
Presdt., Simla Mplty. 
Asst. Mily. Accountant. 
R. BE. 


Naval Enact 


Indies. 


D. A. Q. M. Genl., L. B, 


C.-in-O., 


2nd Essex Regiment. 
R.A. 

I. S. Corps. 

11th Bengal Lancers. 
9th Laneers. 

Asst. Mily, Secy., W. O. 
R. E. 

R. A. 

Royal Sussex Regt. 
LM. 8S. 

M.S. 

1st Gloneestershire Regt. 


| 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Captain ses 
Major eee 
Lt.-Colonel on 
K.C.8.J., E.CIB. .., 
Colonel eo 


Colonel, c.p.  ... 


Captain tee 
Major oe 
Major An 
Captain, D.8.0, ... 
Lientenant on 
Major one 


Captain, D.60. 
Major, D.s.0. .. 
Major-Genl., c.B., 
D.9.0., 4.-D.-C. 
Captain oo 
Br.-Gonl., K.c.B.... 


Major-Genl., c.8., 
D.8.0, 


I4.-Genl., c.B. ... 
Major on 


Captain one 


Name. 


Dunolly, K. J. G. 
Dunsterville, K. S. 
Daperier, H. W. 
Durand, Sir H. M. 
Duthy, A. E. 
Dyce, G. H.C. 
Dyer, R. E. H. 
Eardley-Wilmot, Tf, 
Earle, F. A. 

Enst, L. W. P, 
Ecclea, C. J. 
Edwards, C. G. F. 
Edwards, F. J, M. 
Edwards, J. B, 
Egerton, C. C, 
Fgerton, C, P. 
Elles, Sir E. R. 
Elliot, E. L. 


Evans, H. MM. 
Evatt, J.T. 
Everett, H. J. 


Corpse, &. 


Sth Madras Infantry. 
R. A. 

R. EB. 

Cc. 8, 

R. A. 

Comdg. Tochi Force. 
29th Panjab Infantry. 
18th Bengal Lancers, 
Royal War. Regt. 
R.A. 

16th Lancers. 

5th Punjab Cavalry, 

D. A. A. General. 

C. I. Horse. 

Comdg. Punjab F. Force. 
Dy. Commissioner. 
Comdg. Peshawar Diet, 
I. G., Cavalry in India, 


I. 8. Corps. 
89th Bengal Infantry. 


Somereetshire L. I. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Rank. 
Colonel tee 
Captain “ 
Lieutenant on 
Lt.-Colonel a 
Captain ove 


Esq., 0.8.14 0.8000 


The Hon'ble, c.s. 


Captain aes 
Captain oo 
Captain ave 
Major eee 
Major aw 


Major, 0.8.0. « 
Lt.-Colonel eve 
Lieutenant ow 


Captain eae 


Lt.-Colonel, p.8.0. 


Captain ove 
Captain ove 
Major 


ove 


Eaq., €.8.1.) 0.8. eae 


Name. 
Exham, R. A 
Fagan, H.R. an 
Fagan, L. EB. on 


Faithfull, H. T. toe 
Fane, V. B. ase 
Fanshawe, A. U. on 
Fanshawe, H.C. 
Fasken, W. H. oe 
Faulkoor, A. A. M. M. 

Fayrer, J. O. 8. ave 
Fegen, M. F. ae 
Fell, B. B. oO: 
Fendall, C. P. we 
Fenton, A. B. ove 
Fergusson, A. C. on 
Fergusson, H. O. oon 
Ferrier, J. A. “eas 
Finch, 0, oes 
Finch, E. H. F. an 
Fink, G. H. oe 
Finlay, J. F. 


Corps, &o, 


R. A. M.C. 

1st Punjab Infantry. 
6th Madras Infantry. 
31st Punjab Infantry. 
Ist Punjab Cavalry. 
D.-G., Post Officein India. 
Commissioner. 

10th Bengal Lancers, 
2nd Bombay Infantry. 
1-5th Gurkha Rifles. 

R. A. 

lst Scottish Rifles. 

R. A. 

A. A. General. 

R.A. 

2nd Bn. H. L, Infantry. 
R. E. 

1st Bengal Lancers. 

D. A. A. G. for Musketry. 
IM.8. 

Secy., Finance Dept. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Bank. 


Lt.-Colonel 
Captain 
Captain 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 


Lt.-Colonel, 0.8... 


Captain 
Major 
Captain 
Captain 
1t.-Colonel 
Osptain 


Col., cE, Q.H.P. 


Osptain 
Osptain 


The 
Kc... 


Major 
lientenant 
Captain 


ow 


Hon'ble, 


eee 


Name. 


Finnis, H. My 
Firth, E. W. A. 
Fisher, J. 
FitsGerald, C. M. 
Fitz-Maurice, R. ane 
Foord, E. R. 
Forbes, L, A. 
Forbes, W. E. G. 
Ford, 0, A. W. 
Forde, L. 
Forestier-Walker, C. E. 
Forth, C, T. W. ase 
Foss, K. M. aid 
Fox-Strangways, T. 8. 
Franklin, B. 
Fraser, L. D. 
Fraser, N. G. 
Fryer, Sir F. W. B. 


— 


Faller, B. W. 
Farse, G, A. 
Fyffe, B. O. 


Corps, &o. 


R.E., D.A. A. G. for R.E. 
9th Madras Infantry. 
2-2nd Gurkha Rifles. 

A. O. General. 


R. A, 


. | Inspr., Mily. Accounts. 


8.0. 

Royal War. Regt. 

4th Bombsy Infantry. 
R.A. 

R. A. 

30th Panjab Infantry. 
26th Madras Infantry. 
Royal Irish Rifles. 
LM.8. 

B, A. 


. | 4th Bombay Cavalry. 


Lt.-Governor, Burma. 


R, A. 
BR. A. 
Gloucestershire Regt. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—vontinued. 


Rank, Kawe Corpe, be. 
Captain «.. | Galloway, F. L. aie R. A. 
Lt..Colonel —_... | Gallwey, E. J. os. , 2nd Somerset L. Iofy. 


Lt.-Colonel 
Lieutenant oes 
Lieatenant oes 
Lt.-Colonel 


Br.-Genl., 5.0.8. 
ADC 


Lt-Colonel os 


Lt.-Gonl., x c.3., 
Dso. 


Lieutenant eee 
Major 

Lt.-Colonel 
Captain 

Captain one 
Lt..Colonel —.... 


Lt.-Colonel tae 


Captain eos 


Lieatenant Soak 


Captain eas: 


Garbett, C.H.V.... “2nd Bengal Lancers, 
\ 
Gardner, R. M.S. ... Gloacostershire Regt. 


1 
Garratt, H. 8. «| 3rd Bombay Infantry. 
1 
Garteide-Tipping, R. F. lat Bengal Lancers, 
Gaselee, Sie A. ww Offy. Q. M. G. in Tndim. 
| 


| 
Gastrell,G. D.C. .... 8th Bengal Infantry. 


Gatacre, Sir W. F. « Comdg. 3rd Dirision, 8. 
Africa. 


Gavasen, ALW.D. 4. Qnd High. Lt. Infantry, 
\ 


Gawne, J. M. se Royal Lancaster Regt, 
Gibbe, M. I. oe : Slat Panjab Infantry. 
Gilea, A. on 13th Bengal Infantry. 


Glasgow, W.J.T. 'R. Woet Sarrey Regt, 


Glennie, E. on R. E. 

Goad, H. «| Dir, Army Remoant 
| Departineat, 

Godfrey, 8. H. ies Sett. Comr., Kaehmir, 


Godwin,©. A.C. a. , 3rd Panjeb Cavalry. 
\ 
Goodridge, W.8. ... R.N., Dir, BR. I. Marine, 


| 


{ 23 ) 
a. ORDINARY MEMBERS —contioned. 
Jorpe, be, Bauk. Name. Corpe, &e, 
Colonel, 0.1.8. ... | Gordon, J. C. F. o- | C, 8. Corps, 
Captain «+ | Gordon, J. L. B. ... | 15th Sikhs, 
wroet L. Inf 
peas: Coptaia ...| Gordon, Lincoln —_—... | Oudh Vol. Rifles. 
1 Lancers, 
bs Colonel -- | Gordon, R. a | E. 8. Corpa. 
ane Major ~ | Gordon, 8. D. ... | D. A. A. General. 
: ae 
i aoe Captain .. | Gordon, W. E. ... | Ist Gordon Highlanders, 
7 Lt.-Colonel -- | Gore, St. J. O. ... | 5th Dragoon Guarda. 
NG eR Oe ioe .. | Gough, 8. 0. .. | 5th Bengal Cavalry, 
11 Infante. Major, p.s.0. ... | Grabam, H. W.G._... | 5th Lancers. 
rd Division, 6 Captain | Graham, M. D. ... | Northamptonshire Regt. 
Colonel ... | Grant, B. G. a. | U. Active List. 
‘Lt Inf Maj-Genl., c.p.... | Grant, H. F, ... [I G. Cavalry, England. 
oaster Begt Colonel «| Grant, Jas, we | 3.0. i 
b Infant: Lt-Colonel —_... | Grant, 8. | BE 
| Tnfantey- Major . | Grant, 8. @. ... | Scottish Rifles, 
srrey Best Captain | Grent-Daff, A. . | Royal Highlanders. 
Colonel, 0.3... Graves, B. O. o. | 8.0. 
, Rewoes! Lt-Colonel ... | Gray, W.daG. —_—... | Ist Punjab Infantry. 
Lg ' 
i Lt.-Colonel . | Greenfield, B. M. a. | A. A. General. 
Kasha : 
ad Captain +». | Greenhill-Gardyne, A. D.| Gordon Highlanders. 
aval: 
: Maj wf Grey, A. « | Panjab Light . 
Maris jor y ‘anjpb Light Horse. 
_— 


vr 


+2 em 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—vontinued. 


Captain 


Eequire, 0.1.8. ... 


Captain 
Lieutenant 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lientenant 
Major 
Major 
Captain 


Colonel 


Lientenant 
Lt.-Colonol 
Colonel 

Lieutenant 
Licatenant 


Lieutenant 


Name 


Grey, W. G. 
Griesbach, O. L. 


Grifith, G, H. 
Grimley, W. M. 
Grimshaw, E. W. 
Grimston, R. E. 
Grimston, 8. B. 
Grove, H. M. 
Grover, M. Hi, 8. 
Grover, P. C. 


Guilding, E. L. 
lewraneicks 

Gunning, C. J. 
| Gmathin, F.8, 


Hadow, A. L. 

| iagygard, C. 
Hailes, W. 

"Hall, H.C. 
Hall, R. M. 

"Hallet, Rob. H. 


Corps, &e. 


of India. 
R. E. 


Cth Bengal Cavalry. 
18th Bengal Lancers. 
8.c. 


. | Asst, Adj. General. 


Ist Shropshire L, T. 


. D. A. A. General. 


R. A. 


i 
Ist Madras Pioneers. 


Mily. Secy. to H. E. the 


j  Co-in-C, 


Norfolk Regt. 


Royal Irish Rifles. 


. Comdg. at Maltan. 


R.A. 


1. 13th Bengal Lancera. 


Royal Irish Rifles. 


| 3rd Madras Infantry. 
, Dir., Geological Survey 


Asst. Military Accott. 


2th Madras Infantry. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Rank. 


Licutonant aoe 
Captain 

Col., 0.B., D.8.0,.66 
Major, 0.8.0. «4. 


Col, v.c, C.By 
D.8.0.) A.-D.-C. 


Colonel, ¢.B. ase 
Lt.-Colonel —.... 
Captain we 
Lt.-Colonel a 


Captain ene 

Colonel ove 

Br.-Genl., v.C., 
K.C.B, 

Captain ove 


Surg.-Genl., c.B., 
D.3.0.. M.D, 


Lt.-Colonel eee 
Lt.-Colonel ase 
Captain oe 
Licutenant oo 


Lt.-Colonel ~ 


Name. 


Hamer, M. A. on 
Hamilton, C. 
Hamilton, Ian S. M. ... 
Hamilton, W. G. ave 
Hammond, A. G. 


Harley, G. E. sae 
Harman, C, E. 
Harris, A. P. D. on 


Harris, C. W. eae 
Harrison, T. A, ase 
Hart, H. H. one 
Hart, Sir R. O. ne 


Harvest, H.doV.  ... 
Harvey, R. 


Haughton, T. H. eee 
Hawkes, HM. PL... 


Hawker, L. H. See 
Hawkes, R. ee 
Hawkins, F, oe 


Corps, &e. 


29th Bombay Infantry. 
2nd Bengal Infantry. 
A. A. Genl., Ladysmith, 
D. A. A. General. 

I. 8. Corps. 


A. A. G., Belfast. 


2nd Connaught Rangers, 


17th Bengal Infantry. 
2nd Bengal Infantry. 
Asst. Secy., Mily. Dept, 
R. E. 

Comdg. Quetta Dist. 


Cant. Magistrate. 


ILM,S. 


20th Madras Infantry. 
Comy.-Genl. for Trans. 
2nd Welsh Rogimont. 
Ist Bengal Infantry, 
1st Bengal Infantry. 


Major «| Hayden, F, A, oe | Wost Riding Regiment. 
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Major Hayes, C. H. 
Hayes, R. HB. 
Head, G. 


Heaven, F. G. 


Captain oe 


Captain on 
Captain eh 
Captain ow | Heffernan, H. W. 
Lt..Colonel .. | Hegan, BE. 
Mojor w» ; Hendley, H. 
Captain, D.4.0. ... Henegan, J. 


| 
ve Henriques, E. N. 


Lt.-Colonel 
Colonel Honry, G. 
Major | Horbert, C. 


Lt.-Colonel ... _ Herbert, L. 
Lt.-Colonel 


Licutenant ae | Hickio, C. J. 


Esquire, c.g. ... | Higham, T. 
1 
os LEN Wise 


| 
HN, WL. B. 


Colonel, c.n. 
Licutenant 


| 
HLiard, W. E, 


Colonel ae 
Lieutenant. | Malwn, R. J. 
Lieutenant ww. Hislop, A. P. 


Maj.-Geul., c.o.... | Hobday, T. FP. 


Hervey, H. delu M. 


Corps, ko. 


Ist Bongal Lancers. 


Middlesex Regiment. 


Ist Norfolk Regiment. 


Madras Railway Vols. 


19th Madras Infantry. 


Late Sth D. Guaras. 


1. M.S. 


loth Madras Infantry. 
R.A. 

Comdy.at Rawal Pis ti 
Political Agent. 

C. 1. Horse. 

Comidy. at Delhi. 

Ist Gloucestershire Re st. 
ee |Publio Works Dept. 
A.A. G, for Maxketry, 
Int Gloucestershire Rest 
Asst. Qe. Master Genk 
Slat Madras Infantry. 
oth Bombay Cavalry. 
Comy.-Genl.-in-Chief, 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Rank, Name. 
Enquire «». | Hodson, O. W. . 
Captain «+. | Hodson, G. B. or 
Maj.-Genl., o.8.... | Hogg, G. O. ove 
Lt,-Colonel .« | Hogge, O. oes 
Lt.-Colonel, 0.1.8. | Hogge, J. W. wae 
Captain «. | Hoghton, F. A. ove 
Captain -«. | Holland, P. 

Captain «| Holland-Pryor, P. oe 
Major ... | Holloway, E. L. eed 
Lieutenant +. | Holman, H.C, oe 
Captain - | Home, J, M. eee 
Captain «| Horsbragh, R. P. 
Captain «| Houison-Cranford, J. A. 
Captain «. | Howell, E. B. nes 
Major Howell, L. J. 
Lieutenant +. | Howell, P. oo 
Colonel ee | Howlett, A. eee 
Lieutenant .«.. | Hudson, A. K. 


Captain ove 


Lt -Col,, D.6.0. ... 


Lieutenant «. | Hughes, C.C. A. A. ... | 14th Bengal Lancers. 


Hudson, T. 8.0. ... 
Hoggius, P. G. one 


Corps, &o, 


Dy. Secy., P. W. D. 
Guides Infantry. 
I. 8. Corps. 


33rd Panjab Infantry. 


14th Sikhs. 

lst Bombay Infantry. 
4th Punjab Infantry. 
13th Bengal Lancers. 
4th Madras Pioneers. 
16th Bengal Cavalry. 
2-2nd Gurkha Rifles. 
Dy. Commissivner. 
7th Bombay Infantry. 
D. A. C. General. 
16th Bengal Cavalry. 
2nd Panjab Cavalry. 


12th Madras Infantry. 


17th Bengal Cavalry. 
R. A. 
2let Madras Infantry. 


| 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Ovlonel 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
Lt.-Colonel 


Captain 


Esq,, C-8.1, C.8- 


The Hon'ble, c 


Captain 
Captain 
Captaia 
Major 
Major 
Major, v.8.0, 
Lt.-Colonol 
Lioutenant 


Captain 


on 


Lt..Colunel, d.6.0. 


Captain 
Captain 


Major 


Eoq,, €.8.1., C8. eee | Finlay, J. F. 


| 
| 
| 


Nome. 
Exham, R. aoe 
Fagan, H. BR. aes 


Fagan, L. EB. 


| 
Faithfull, H. T. eae 


Fane, V. B. 
Fanshawe, A. U. iis 
Fanshawe, H.C. 
Fasken, W. BL. oe 


Faulkoor, A. A. M. Mf. 
Fayror, J. O. 8, 


ove 


Fegen, M. F. oes 
Fell, R. B. 
Fendall, C. P. oes 


Fenton, A. B. 
Fergusson, A. C. eee 


Fergusson, H.C. 


Forrior, J. A. 
Finch, C. 


Finch, E. HF. cor 


Fink, G. H. 


aa 


Corps, &o, 


R.A. MLC. 

Ist Punjab Iofantry. 
Cth Madras Infantry. 
31st Punjab Infantry. 
Ist Panjab Cavalry. 
D.-G., Post Officein India. 
Commissioner. 

10th Bengal Lancers, 
2od Bombay Infantry. 
1-5th Garkha Rifloe. 
R.A. 

let Scottish Rifles. 
R.A. 


. | A. A. General. 


R.A. 


«| 2nd Bo. H. L, Infantry. 
REL 


1 


«| let Bengal Lancers. 


D. A.A. G. for Musketry. 
LMS. 


Secy., Finance Dupt. 


antry- 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Bank. 


Lt.-Colonel a 
Captain one 
Captain - 
Lt.-Colonel ae 


Captain oo 
Captain on 
Captain ove 


Lt.-Colonel, 0.8... 


Captain ow 
Major oo 
Captain oe 


Captain oes 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain oes 
Col., 0.1.8., Q.H.P. 
Captain on 
Captain on 


The Hon'ble, 
5.C.8.1. 


Mejor oes 
Lieutenant ove 


Captain eee 


Name. 
Finnis, H. see 
Firth, E. W. A. ave 
Fisher, J. ow 


FitsGerald,C. M. 
Fitz-Maurice, R. 

Foord, E. R. ape 
Forbes, L, A. ase 
Forbes, W. E. G. ae 


Ford, 0, A. W. eee 
Forde, L. eee 
Forestier-Walker, C. E. 


Forth, C. T. W. ces 
Foss, K. M. eee 


Fox-Strangways, T. 8. 


Franklin, B. oes 
Fraser, L. D. si 
Fraser, N. G. Se 


Frycr, Sir F. W. B. ... 


Faller, B. W. aoe 
Farse, G, A. ove 
Fyffe, B, O. oo 


Corps, &e. 


R.E., D.A. A. G. for B.E. 


9th Madras Infantry. 
2-2nd Gurkha Rifles. 
A. O. General. 

R.A. 

Inspr., Mily. Accounts, 
S.C. 

Royal War. Regt. 

4th Bombsy Infantry. 
R. A. 

R.A. 

30th Punjab Infantry. 
26th Madras Infantry. 
Royal Irish Rifles. 
ILM. 8. 

B.A. 

4th Bombay Cavalry. 


Lt.-Governor, Burma. 


RB. A. 
BR. A. 
Gloucestershire Regt. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—oontinued. 


Rank. 


Captain on 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lieutenant ove 
Lieutenant ee 
Lt.-Colonel 


Br.-Genl., X.0.B., 
A-D.-C 


Lt.-Oolonel 


Lt.-Genl., x.0.8,, 
D.8.0. 

Lieutenant eee 

Major we 


Lt.-Colonel —_... 
Oaptain 

Captain ove 
Lt.-Colonel __... 
Lt.-Colonel 


Oaptain ove 
Lieutenant 
Captain 


Name. 


Galloway, F. L. 
Gallwey, E. J. 
Garbett, C. H. V. 
Gardner, R. M. 8. 
Garratt, H. S. 


Gaselee, Sir A, 


Gastrell, G. D. C, 
Gatacre, Sir W. F. 


Gaussen, A. W.D. 
Gawne, J. M. 
Gibbs, M, I. 
Giles, A. 

Glasgow, W. J. T. 


Glennie, E. 


Goad, H. 


Godfrey, S. H. 
Godwin, O. A. 0. 
Goodridge, W. S. 


Gartside-Tipping, R. 


Corps, &e. 


B.A. 

2nd Somerset L. Infy. 
2nd Bengal Lancers, 
Gloucestershire Regt. 
3rd Bombay Infantry. 
lst Bengal Lancers. 


; Offg. Q. M. G. in India. 


8th Bengal Infantry. 


Comdg. 3rd Division, 8. 
Africa. 


Qnd High. Lt. Infantry, 
Royal Lancaster Regt. 
31st Punjab Infantry. 
13th Bengal Infantry. 
R. West Surrey Regt, 
R. E, 


Dir., Army Remount 
Department, 


Sett. Comr., Kashmir, 
8rd Punjab Cavalry, 
B.N,., Dir., R. I, Marine, 


a 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—contioued. 


Ravk, 


Kame. 


Colonel, 0.1.8. 
Captain 
Captain 
Colonel 
Major 
Captain 
Lt.-Colonel 
Major 
Major, 0.8.0. 
Captain 
Colonel 


Maj.-Genl., c.B. ... 


Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel 
Major 
Captain 
Colonel, 0.8. 
Lt.-Celonel 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain 
Major 


Gordon, J. C. F. és 
Gordon, J. L. B. 
Gordon, Lincola Ss 
Gordon, R. oD 
Gordon, 8. D. aes 
Gordon, W. E. 

Gore, St. J. O. 

Gough, S. C. 

Graham, H. W.G. .. 


«| Graham, M. D. 
». | Grant, H. G. aoe 
Grant, H. F. es 
wea Grant, Jas, an 
ee. | Grant, 8, one 
«| Grant, 8. G. so 
.. | Grant-Duff, A. ee 
.. | Graves, B. O. oe 


Gray, W. du G. one 
Greenfield, R. M. ooo 
Greenhill-Gardyne, A. D. 
Grey, A. oa 


Corps, &o, 


(, S. Corps. 

15th Sikhs. 

Ondh Vol. Rifles. 

I. 8, Corps. 

D. A. A. General. 

1st Gordon Highlanders, 
5th Dragoon Guarda. 
5th Bengal Cavalry, 
5th Lancers. 
Northamptonshire Regt. 
U. Active List. 

I. G. Cavalry, England. 
8. 0. 

R.E, 

Scottish Rifles, 

Royal Highlanders. 
8.0, 

1st Panjab Infantry. 
A. A. General. 

Gordon Highianders, 
Punjab Light Horse. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Nawe. 


Captain 


Enquire, 0.1.8. ... 


Captain 
Lieutenant 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lieutenant 
Major 
Major 
Captain 
Colonel 


Lieutenant 
It.-Colonel 
Colonel 

Lieutenant 
Lieutenant 


Lieutenant 


oo 


Grey, W. G. 
Griesbach, O, L. 


Griffith, G. H. 
Grimley, W. M. 
Grimshaw, E. W. 
Grimston, R, E. 
Grimston, S. B. 
Grove, H. M. 
Grover, M. H, 8. 
Grover, P. C. 
Guilding, E. L. 
Guinness, E. 
Gunning, C. J. 
Gwatkin, F. 8, 


Hadow, A. L. 
Haggard, C. 
Hailes, W. 
Hall, H.C. 
Hall, B. M. 
Hallet, R. L, H. 


Corps, &. 


3rd Madras Infantry. 


Dir., Geological Survey 
of India. 


R. EB. 

Asst. Military Accott. 
24th Madras Infantry. 
6th Bengal Cavalry. 
18th Bengal Lancers. 
S.C. 

Asst, Adj. General. 
1st Shropshire L. I. 


R. A. 
1st Madras Pioneers. 


Mily. Secy. to H. E. the 
C.-in-C. 


Norfolk Regt. 

Royal Irish Rifles. 
Comdg. at Multan. 
R, A. 

13th Bengal Lancers. 
Royal Irish Rifles. 


a , _ e 


a 
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Lieutenant eee 
Captain age 
Col., CB. D.B.0,e08 
Major, 0.8.0. «+. 


Col, vic. 0.B.y 
D.8.0.) A.-D.-C. 


Colonel, c.B. ass 
Lt-Colonel 
Captain ne 
Lt.-Colonel ast 


Captain des. 

Colonel aes 

Br.-Genl., —_—v.c., 
KCB, 

Captain see 


Sorg.-Genl., 0.B., 
D.3.0., M.D. 


Lt.-Colonel oe 
Lt-Colonel 
Captain ae 
Lieutenant eee 


lt-Colonel =... 


Name. 
Hamer, M. A. ove 
Hamilton, C. ave 


Hamilton, Ian S. M. ... 
Hamilton, W. G. aoe 
Hammond, A. G. Re 


Harley, G. E. oe 


Harman, C. EB. 
Harris, A. P. D. 
Harris, O. W. das 


Harrison, T, A. ove 
Hart, H. H. ue 
Hart, Sir R. 0. ous 


Harvest, H.deV. ... 


Harvey, R. ove 


Haughton, T. H. ow 
Hawkes, H.M.P. a... 


Hawkes, L. H. oes 
Hawkes, R. see 
Hawkins, F, vee 


Corps, &e. 


29th Bombay Infantry. 
2nd Bengal Infantry. 
A. A. Genl., Ladysmith, 
D. A. A. General. 

I. 8. Corps. 


A. A. G., Belfast. 

2nd Connaught Rangers, 
17th Bengal Infantry. 
2nd Bengal Infantry. 
Asst. Secy., Mily. Dept, 
R. E. 

Comdg. Quetta Dist. 


Cant. Magistrate, 
IMS. 


20th Madras Infantry. 
Comy.-Genl. for Trans. 
2nd Welsh Rogiment. 
1st Bengal Infantry, 
1st Bengal Infantry. 


Major «. | Hayden, F, A, «.. | West Riding Regiment. 
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Major 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Lt.-Colonel 


Major 


Captain, D.3.0. ... 


Lt.-Colonel 
Colonel 
Major 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lieutenant 


oe 


Esquire, C.1.E. ... 


Colonel, 0.8. 
Lieutenant 
Colonel 
Lieutenant 


Lieutenant 


eee 


Maj.-Genl.,, c.3, ... 


Name. Corps, ko. 

Hayes, C. H. e. | Ist’ Bengal Lancers. \ 
Hayes, B. H. «. | Middlesex Regiment. ! : 
Head, G. ee | 1st Norfolk Regiment. : 
Heaven, F. G. ... | Madras Railway Vols. 
Heffernan, H.W. ... | 19th Madras Infantry. | 
Hegan, E. «| Late 5th D. Guards. ; 
Hendley, H. » | IMS. | 
Henegan, J. oe | 10th Madras Infantry. ; 
Henriques, E. N. oe | B.A. | 
Henry, G. «| Comdg. at Rawal Pindi. , 
Herbert, O. +. | Political Agent. 

Herbert, L. oe | CO. I. Horse. 

Hervey, H. dela M. ... | Comdg. at Delhi. 

Hickie, C, J. +» | Ist Gloucestershire Regt. 
Highan, T. «. |Publio Works Dept. 

Hill, W. .. «| A. A. G, for Musketry. 

Hill, W. L. B. +». | Ist Gloucestershire Regt. 
Hilliard, W. E, ew | Asst, Qr. Master Genl. 

Hilson, R. J. + | 31st Madras Infantry. 

Hislop, A. F. » | Sth Bombay Cavalry. | 
Hobday, T. F. ee | Comy.-Genl.-in-Chief, 


- 
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Rank, 


Esquire 


Captain 


Maj.-Genl,, ¢.8.... 


Lt,-Colonel 


Lt.-Colonel, 0.1.8. 


Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Major 
Lieutenant 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Major 
Lienteoant 
Colonel 
Lieutenant 
Captain 

It -Col,, p.6,0. 


Lieutenant 


oe 


Name. 


Hodson, O. W. 


Hodson, G. B. ees 
Hogg, G. O. oo 
Hogge, 0. ove 
Hogge, J. W. a05 
Hoghton, F. A. 
Holland, P. 


Holland-Pryor, P.  w. 
Holloway, E. L. eae 
Holman, H.C. es 
Home, J. M. on 
Horsbrugh, R. P. aoe 


Houison-Craufurd, J. A. 


Howell, E. R. 

Howell, L. J. tee 
Howell, P. et 
Howlett, A. we 
Hudson, A. K. aes 


Hudson, T.R.C, 
Huggins, P. G. ove 
Hughes, C.C. A. A. ov 


Corps, &c. 


Dy. Secy., P. W. D. 
Guides Infantry. 

I. S. Corps. 

33rd Punjab Infantry, 
14th Sikhs. 

Ist Bombay Infantry. 
4th Punjab Infantry. 
13th Bengal Lancers. 
4th Madras Pioneers, 
16th Bengal Cavalry. 
2-2nd Gurkha Rifles. 
Dy. Commissivner. 
7th Bombay Infantry. 
D. A. C. General. 
16th Bengal Cavalry. 
2nd Punjab Cavalry. 
12th Madras Infantry. 
17th Bengal Cavalry, 
R. A. 

21st Madras Infantry. 
14th Bengal Lancers. 
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Rank, Name. Corps, &e. ; 
Major «| Hughes, F. T. C. .». )Erinpura Irregular Force. 
Major .. | Hume, C. V. | ROA. r 
Major .«. | Humphrey, S. «+. | 1st Gloucestershire Regt. 
Major «. | Hutckins, H. L. | A. C. General. 

Lieutenant .». | Hutchingon, C. A. R.... | 3rd Sikh Infantry. 
Lieutenant ... | Hutchinson, C,G. _... | 33rd Madras Infantry. 
Colonel ... | Hutchinson, H. D,... | Dir., Mily. Edn. in India 
Captain os. | Ievers, O. G. ... | Cant. Magistrate. 
Captain «| Iggulden, H, A. +. | 2nd Derby. Regt. 


Lt.-Colonel _,,, | Iremonger, R. G. ... | 33rd Madras Infantry. 


Major ws. | Ivatt, G. A. ee | Lincolnshire Regt. 
Major «» | Jackson, J. «| 9th Madras Infantry. 
Captain + | Jacob, C. W. ... | 24th Bombay Infantry. 
Captain «| Jacob, H. F, ... | Asst. Pol. Agent. 


Lt.-Oolonel __... | James, L. H. S. ww. | Late R. A. 


™“ 
hs 


Captain -.. | James, W. B. .». | 2nd Bengal Lancers. 
Br.-Genl., 0.B. ... | Jeffreys, P. D. +. | Comdg. Narbada Dist. 
Major «| Jellett, J. H. we | RY AL 


Maj.-Genl., 0.8, ...| Jennings, R. M. ... | Comdg. Oudh District. 


Captain ... | Jermyn, T. .. | D. A. A, General. 
Lieutenant ... | Jerram, H. .. | Asst. D,, Mily, Edn, in 
India, Y 


: | | | 


e 
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Bank. 
Colonel 
Major man 
Captain S34 
Major eee 


Lt.-Colonel oes 
Captain, D.3.0. ... 
Captain acs 
Major 

Lt.-Col., p.8.0. ... 
Major 
Lieutenant ane 
Major, D.8.0. «. 
Lieutenant on 
Major 
Lt.-Colonel - 
Col,, €.B., A.-D.-C, 


Lt.-Colonel 


Lieutenant on 
Captain one 
Captain saa 


Lieutenant see 


Name. 


Corps, &e. 


Jerrard, F. B. J. 
Johnson, F. E. 
Johnstone, A. A. J. 
Johnstone, B. A. 
Jones, A. EF. 
Jones, H. J. 
Jordan, R. P. 
Justice, C. Le G. 
Keary, H. D’U. 
Keato, C. R. 
Keddie, H. W. G. 
Keene, A. 7 
Keily, E. W. 

Keir, J. L. 
Kekewich, R, G. 
Kelly, J. G. 
Kemball, G. V. 


Kennedy, W. M. , 
Kennion, R. L. 
Kenny, H. T. 
Kenrick, G. EB. R. 


Asst. Adjt. General. 

R. A. 

D. A. Q. M.G., I. B. 
Ist Madras Pioneers. 
32nd Punjab Pioneers. 
14th Bengal Infantry. 
Ist Gloucestershire Regt. 
1éth Bengal Infantry. 
31st Madras Infantry. 
31st Madras Infantry. 
R. A. 

R. A. 

25th Madras Infantry. 
R. A. 

North Lancashire Regt. 
Comdg. at Sialkot. 


R. A. W. African Front, 
Force. 


Asst. Commissioner. 
Asst. Political Agent, 
Offg. Asst. Secy., M. D. 
Royal W, Surrey Regt. 
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Bank. 


Captain 

Esquire 

Captain eee 
Colonel 

Captain 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant 

Major ces 
Captain one 
Colonel 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant 

Major ses 
Lieutenant 
Captain aoe 


Esquire, C.1.8. ... 


Br.-GL, ¢.B , D.S.0. 
Colonel aan 
Esquire ate 
Col., Bart., c.B.... 


Major ene 


Name. Corps, &o. 
King, A. B. | 2nd Royal Irish Regt. 
Kirk, H. A. Me 


Kirkpatrick, W. 
Kitchener, F. W. 
Knapp, K. K. 
Koox, A. W. F. 
Knox, C. S, 
Kreyer, F. A. C, 
Laing, F. C. 
Lake. P. H. N. 
Lambert, W. J, 
Lance, F. F H. 
Langley, J. P. 
Lash, AO. 
Lathbury, H. 0. 
Lawrence, W. R. 


Leach, H. P. 
Leckie, F. W. V. 
Lees, O. C. 
Leslie, Sir C. H. 
Ley, W. G. 


Dir. of Telegraphs. i 
1st Panjab Infantry. 
West Yorkshire Regt. 

R. A. 

5th Punjab Infantry. 

1st Gloucestershire Regt. 
Cant. Magistrate. 

12th Bengal Infantry. 

A. A. Genl., Mob., W. O. 
2nd Lancers, H. C. 

19th Bengal Lancers. 
R.A. 

13th Bombay Infantry. 
R. E. 


Pte. Secy. to H, E. the 
Viceroy. 


Comdg. Presidency Dist. 
S. 0. 


P. W. Dept. 
I. S. Corps. 
let N. Staffordshire Regt. 


wu 
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Captain sae 
Major 

Major ove 
Captain wi 


H.E. Genl., g.0.B., 
K.C.8.1. 


Major on 

Csptain oat 

Maj.-Genl., ¢.B., 
C.8.1. 

Lt.-Genl., a.c.B. 


Lieutenant ove 
Captain, w.B, 
Lieutenant 

Major, 8.0. 4. 
Captain os 


Lt..Genl., K.c.B. 


Colonel one 
Major a5, 
Major Ser 
Captain oo 
ientenant 


Lightfoot, T. W. eas 


Lindesay, E. sas 
Little, C. B. Se 
Lloyd, W. E. E. as 
Lockhart, Sir W. S. A. 


Long, 8. S. 
Loudon, J. A. 
Lovett, B. 
Low, Sir R. C. 


Lowis, P. S. 

Luard, H. B. 

Lubbock, (. 

Lucas, F. G. Se eas 
Luck, ©, A. 

Luck, Sir G. ase 


Lugard, H. T. 

Lumley, F. D. ov 
Lumsden, H.R. W. ... 
Lyne, C. V. N. tee 
Lyon, J. W. H. we 


Corps, &. 


th Bengal Infantry. 
2nd Royal Irish Regt. 
Somersetshire L, 1. 
4th Infantry, H.C. 


Commander.in-Chief in 
India. 


Army Service Corps. 
13th Madras Infantry. 
Late R. E. 


Commanding the Forces, 
Bombay. 


R. A. 

1.M.S. 

R. E. 

2-5th Gurkha Rifles. 
2nd Panjab Cavalry. 


Commanding the Forces, 
Bengal, 


R. A. 

Middlesex Regiment. 
3rd Bengal Infantry. 
16th Madras Infantry. 
25th Madras Infantry. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Bank. 


Major ove 


Lt.-Colonel, m.p. 


Captain ee 
Captain oa 
Major aes 
Lieutenant eee 
Captain or 
Lt.-Colonel, p.s.0. 
Lieutenant on 
Captain aa 
Captain ee 


Lieutenant ee 
Lt.-Colonel 


The Hon'ble, 


G.C.8.1. 


Br.-Genl., 
D.8.0. 
Major aoe 


0.B., 


Major toe 
Captain 

_ Lt.-Colonel 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant =... 


Name. 


Lyster, A. W. on 
McCartie,’C, J. 
McConaghey, H, 


McDermott, J. 
McIntyre, H. D. eee 
MeNeile, D. H. set 
McPherson, J. 
McSwiney, E. F. H. ... 


McVean, DAD. a. 
Macalpine-Leny, R, L. 
Macandrew, H. J. M. 
Macaulay, D,I.M. ... 
Macdonald, J.R. L. ... 
MacDonnell, Sir A. P. 


MacGregor,O.R.  «. 
Mackenzie, C. J. 
Mackenzie, K. R. 
Mackenzie, R. J. H. L. 


Mackenzie-Kennedy, 
E. C. W. 
Maclachlan, T.R. ... 


Maclean, A, H. See 


Corps, &. 


I. S. Corps. 

IM. 8. 

7th Bengal Cavalry. 
2nd P. V. Rifles, 

8th Madras Infantry. 
19th Bengal Lancers. 
Ordnance Department. 
1st Lancers, H. 0. 
45th Sikhs. 

16th Lancers. 

5th Bengal Cavalry. 
lat Bengal Lancers. 
R. E. 


Lt.-Govr., N.-W. P. and 
Oudh, 


Comdg. Assam Dist. 
Seaforth Highs. 

2nd Seaforth Highs. 
R. E. 

Ist Madras Pioneers, 
40th Pathans, 

A. and S. Highlanders. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS-— continued. 


| Rank, 


Nae. 


Corps, &c. 


’ Captain, DS.0. ... 
Captain 
Lieatenant oe 
Major re 
Lt-Colonel 


Maj.-Genl., c B.... 


Coptain ae 
Captain 
\ Lieutenant. as 


l-Colonel 


Captain ae 
Lieutenant 
Major Be 


Major-General .. 
Msj.-Genl., c.t.z. 
Captain ase 
\ Lt-Colonel 
{ Lt-Colonel 
Captain ove 
It.-Col., c.t.6., V.D. 


Captain 


MacMann, G. F. 
Macready, C. F. N, 
Madden, T. E. 
Mahon, R. H. 


.| Maisey, F. C. 


Maitland, P. J. 
Major, F. F. 
Malcolm, P. 
Mansel, H. A. 
Mansfield, H. 
Mardall, W. S. 
Marindin, A. A. 
Marriott, E. F. 
Marsh, F, H. B. 
Marshall, G. FL. 
Marshall, T. E, 
Martin, A. R. 
Martiv, M. 
Massic, R. H. , 
Masson, D. P. 


Massy, G. 


R. A. 

Gordon Highlanders, 
17th Bengal Infantry. 
R. A. 

30th Punjab Infantry. 
Secy. to Govt., M. D. 
1st Infantry, H.C, 
2-4th Gurkha Rifles. 
lst Dorsetshire Regt. 
Asst. Comy.-Genl. 
17th Bengal Cavalry. 
Ist Royal Highlanders, 
1. S. Corps. 

U. Sup. List. 

Late R. E. 

R. A. 

D..A. G. in India. 

R. E. 

R. A. 

Ist P. V. Rifles. 


Norfolk Regiment. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—costinued, 


Bank. Name. 
Major .. | Massy, H. S. 
Lt.-Colonel «. | Masters, A. oe 


Captain 
Lieutenant 

Major on 
Captain 

Major oe 
Lt.-Colonel oes 
Major ose 
Major ove 


Lt.-Ccbnel, ¢.3.... 
Lt.-Colonel wee 
Lt.-Colone), 0.1.2. 


Lieutenant on 


Captain Pe 

Major P| 

Br.-Geol., £.0.3., 
6.M.0. 


Lieutenant oo 
Colonel, K.c.8.1.... 
Major, m.B. 


Major oo 


Manrice, F. B. 


Maxwell, D. W.. ei 


Maxwell, G. W. 


Maxwell, H G. eee 
Maxwell, N. on 
Maxwell, BR. C. ses 
Mayhew, H. S. at 
Mayne, C. B. ats 


Mayne, R. C. G. 
| Meade, J. W. B. ove 
| Meade, M. J. 


Mears, A.... 
Medley, A. G. > 
Medley, E. J. We 
Meiklejohn, Sir W. H. 


Melliss, F, G. aoe 
Melliss, Sir H. eee 
Melville, C. H. ee 
Melville, J. 8. ooo 


Corps, &c. 


q 
. | 19th Bengal Lancers. 


2nd C. I. Horse. 
Derbyshire Regiment. 
16th Madras Infantry. 
A. A. General. 

16th Bengal Cavalry. 
R. A. 

R. E, 

Border Regiment, 

R. E. 

30th Bombay Infantry. 
3rd Lancers, H. C. 
Political Agent. 

I. S. Corps. 

D, A. A. General. 

17th Bengal Cavalry. 


Comdg. Rohilkhand 


Dist. 
13th Bombay Infantry. 
L.G., Imp. Service Froops. 
R. A. M. Corps. 


4th Bengal Infantry. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—eeatinued. 


Name. 


Cor}, &o, 


Rank. 
Coptain ae 
Eequire dee 


Br-General 
Captain on 
Colonel, c.8.1. .., 
Captain aus 
Usjor, 8,0, 
Captain, ® 8.0. ... 
Lt-Colonel 
Major ee 
Colonel, c.8. 
Lt-Colonel 
Lt-Colonl 
Captain ose 
Lieutenant ov 
Major 
Lt-Colonel 
Major 


Br.-General, p,.0. 


Lieutenant 


Major 


Mercer, W.H.W.... 


Meredith, A. 


Males, P. J. wes 
Miley, J. A. 

Millar, W. H. 
Miller-Wallnatt, C. C. 
Moberly, F. J. eres 
Monck-Mason, G, G. ... 


Money, A. W. 
Money, E. A. se 
Money, G. A. eee 


Money, G. E. 
Money-Shewan, R.¥,... 
Monreal, G. 
Mongtomery, C. A. 8. 
Mongtomery, J. A. L.... 
Moore, G H. J. 
More-Molyneur, G. H. 
Morris, R. L. ase 
Morris, W. A. ate 


26th Madras Infantry, 


+. | Deputy Commissioner. 


Michell, St. J. F. see 


Comdg. Allahabad Dict, 

4th Punjab Infantry. 

A ctt. Genl., M. Dept, 

27th Punjab Infantry. 

2nd Gordon Higha 

37th Bengal Infantry, 

R. A. 

R. A 

1. 8. Corps, 

18th Bengal Lancers, 

C. I. Horse, 

RE 

Wiltshire Regiment, 

1st Bombay Grenadiers. 

Sett. Commissioner, 

Malwa Bhil Corps. 

Comdg. Bundelkhand 
Dist. 

3rd Bengal Cavalry. 

R, A. M. O, 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS— continued. 


Rank. 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain A 


Major-General, 
K.C.LE., C.B. 


Captain 

Major as 
Captain ae 
Colonel aii 


Lt.-Colonel, mB... 


Major ae 
Captain ch 
Licutenant —... 
Captain the 
Hon'ble, 
Captain eet 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain oe 


Lt.-Colonel, m.8.... 
Captain 

Captain 

Colonel 

Major ase 

Lt.-Colonel le 


Name. 


Morrison, R. H. te 


Morton, E. B. 
Morton, Sir G. de C.... 


Moulton-Barrett, H. P. 
Mollaly, 
Mullins, W. B. on 
Murray, J. W. 

Murray, R. D. ae 
Mospratt- Williams, C.A. 
Nairne, E. S. es 
Nangle, K. E. 

Napier, H. D. 

Napier, G. S. F. 
Nedham, E.M. ry 
Neilson, W. 
Nelis, J. A. 
Nethersole, A. R. eas: 
Nethersole, F. R. 
Neville, J. P. C. 


Newell, W. J. 


Newill, J. H. 


Corps, &e. 


Late 18th Hussars. 
31st Punjab Infantry, 
Comdg. Lahore Dist. 


i2ud A. & S Highe, 

R. E. 

27th Punjab Infantry. 
R.A. A. Q. M.G,, I. B. 
I. M.S. 

; R.A. 

R.A. 

3rd Infantry, H. C, 

C. 1. Horse. 

Staff Captain, I. B. 
Cant. Magistrate, 

Late High. L. Infy. 
1M. S. 

“27th Madras Infantry. 
Assistant Commissioner. 
Asst. Qr. Mr. Goneral. 


8th Bengal Infantry. 


Political Agent. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS - continued. 


Bank. Name. Corps, &c, 
General ee | Nicholl, T. Late R. A. 
Captain «. | Nicholls, A. ... | 2nd Punjab Infantry, 


Maj.-Genl., £.c.B. 
Lt.-Genl., c B. we 


Lieutenant eee 
Colonel oe 
Captain on 
“Major 

Captain 

Captain nee 


Lieutenant a 


Captain 

Major oe 
Major ~ oe 
Esquire ees 
Major aoe 
Major 


Lt. Coionel ove 


Captain oo 
Captain ove 
Lieutenant ove 


Nicholson, Sir W. G.... 
Nicolson, M. H. 

Nistet, F.C. owe 
Nixon, J. E. ene 
Noblett, L. H. 

Norie, C. E. deM. 
Norman, H. H. 
Norman, W. W. os 
Nuttall, J. R. 
O'Connor, W. F. T. 
O’Donnell, G. B. wee 
O'Donoghue, M. EB. ... 
O'Dwyer, M. F, eas 
O'Leary, T. E, ves 


O'Neill, W. H. iat 
O'Sullivan, G. H.W. ... 


Ogg, G. 8 ie 
Oldfield, C. G. se 
Oldfield, T. A. F, R. .., 


Adjt. Genl. in India, 
Comdg. Mhow Dist. 

Ist Gloucestershire Regt, 
Asst. Qr. Mr. General. 
Royal Trish Rifles. 

12nd Gurkha Rifles. 
Northamptonshire Regt, 
2nd Punjab Cavalry. 
44th Gurkha Rifles. 
R.A. 

Asst. Pol. Agent. 

15th Madras Infantry. 
c.8. 

1st Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
R. A. 

R. EB, A. A. Gencral. 
R.A. 

R. A. 

Asst. Political Agent, 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Rank. Name. 
Major +. | Ommanney, G. S. 
Major Ormerod, G. 8, 
Colonel, 0.1.8. ...| Ottley, J. W, 
Major Ovens, G. H. 
Captain «| Owen, F.C. 
Lt.-Colonel a | Owen, R. 

Cvlonel Paley, E. G. 


General, K.c B. ... 
Captain 

Captain 
Lt.-Colonel 
Major eae 
Esquire, c.1.8. ... 


Lt.-Colonel Age 


Captain sat 
Major 

Major, D.80.  ... 
Captain 

Esquire 

Colonel, c.u.c. ... 


Lieutenant tee 


Palmer, Sir A. P. 
Palmer, H. I. E. 
Parker, N. T. 
Parkinson, J. R. 
Parsons, C. G. 
Patterson, A. B. 


Patterson. G. 


Patterson, H. McN. 
Paule, E. T. 

Payne, R. L. 
Peach, E. 

Peacock, E. B, 
Peacocke, W. 
Peart, C. L. 


Corps, &e. 


\-1st Gurkha Rifles. 
2nd Royal Mans. Fus, 
R. E. 

2nd Border Regt. 

RB. A. 

21st Hussars. 

Late 18th Hussars. 

Commanding the Forces, 
Punjab. 

5th Punjab Cavalry, 

6th Bengal Infantry. 

Hampshire Regiment. 

Comr. of Excise. 

Cc. 8. 

Wydo Bay Mounted In- 
funtry, Queensland De- 
fence Forces, 

5th Bengal Cavalry. 

D. A. A. General. 

1st Somerset. L. Infy. 

3rd Madras Infantry. 

I. C. Service. 


R. E., D. Q. M. General. 
9th Madras Infantry. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Rask. 


Name 


Corps, &c, 


Lt.-Colonel 
Br.-General 
Captain 
Captain, c.m.c. 
Captain 

Lt -Colonel 
Lieutenant 
Captain 
Captain 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain 
Major 
Major 
Esquire, 0.1.8. 
Captain 
Colonel 
Major 
Major 
Lieutenant 
Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel 


Pennington, R. L. A... 
Penton, H. B. 
Perkins, J. C, C. ae 
Peyton, W. J. us 
Philipps, 1. A 
Phillipps, C. R. 
Phillips, B. S. ia 


Pickard, F. B. B. ose 


Pierce, F. G. 

Piers, W. B. ees 
Pigou, F. H. eae 
Pinney, R. J. ae 
Pirie, C. P. W. iiss 
Pitman, C. BE. ok 


Playfair, A. ae 
Plowden, F. H. eae 
Pollard, W. C. ie 
Pollock, F. G. ae 
Popham, E, L. 

Porter, A. R. 

Porter, H. E. 


Northumborland Fas, 
Comdg. Nagpore Dist. 
Mily. Accts. Dept. 

7th Bombay Lancers, 
1-5th Gurkha Rifles. 
19th Bombay Infantry. 
2nd Sikh Infi.nt-y, 

lst Royal W. S. Regt. 
9th Madras Infantry. 


| 3rd Bombay Infantry. 


lst Infantry, H. 0. 
D. A. A. General. 
18th Bengal Lancers. 


/0.-G., Telghs, in India, 


Asst. Commissioner. 
2nd Ox. L, Infantry. 
15th Bengal Lancers. 
7th Bengal Cavalry. 
1st Madras Lancers. 
28th Panjab Infantry. 
24th Madras Infantry. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued, 


Esquire 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Lieutenant 


Captain 


Major, D.s.0. 


Lt.-Colonel 
Colonel 
Lt,-Colonel 
Lieutenant 
Colonel 
Major 
Lt.-Colonel 
Major 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lieutenant 
Major 
Lt.-Colonel 


Major 


Name. 


Potter, C. D. 
Potts, F, 


Powell, A. L. ase 


Powell, §, H. 


Powell, W. B. ent 
Prentis, W. S. Bes 
Pressey, A. . on 
Preston, J. E. pore 


Prichard, G. P.M. ... 
Prickett, T. ave 
Pringle, A. on 
Prissick, C. 

Palley, C. 

Purvis, A. B. 

Quentin, W. on 
Radcliff, S. G. 
Radcliffe, A.W.T. ... 
Radice, A. H. oes 


Rainey-Robinson, R. M. 


Ramsay, J. G, ove 
Ramsden, H.F.S. .. 


Corps, &c. 


... | Survey Departmént, 


R.A. 

19th Hussars, 

R.E. 

9th Madras Infantry. 
29th Madras Infantry. 
4th Bengal Infantry. 
S. Corps, 

7th Madras Infantry. 
A. A. General. 

1. S. Corps. 

26th Madras Infantry. 
1-8rd Gurkha Rifles. 
R. A. 

4th Bombay Infantry. 
83rd Madras Infantry. 
14th Sikhs. 

let Gloucestershire Regt. 
12th Madras Infantry. 
24th Punjab Infantry. 
Mily. Acconnte Dept. 
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Captain oes 
Major eee 
Colonel one 
Major ase 
Captain eee 


Lieutenant ae 


Br.-Genl., 0.5. ... 


Esquire oe 
Captain ase 
Captain eee 
Captain on 


Lt.-Colonel 
Major ove 
Colonel, V, 0. a. 
Captain to 
Colonel, 0.M.G. s. 


Major oe 


The Hon'ble, ¢.8.1, 


Lt. the Hon’ble.., 
Captain eee 


Esquire on 


Randolph, F. A. 
Ranken, G, P. 


Ranking, W. L. 
Ravenshaw, B.A. 
Rawlins, G. W. 
Rawson, R. I. 
Reid, A. J. F. 
Rendell, T. H. 
Rennick, F. 
Reynolds, T. G. C. 
Ricketts, L. H. 
Riddell, W. H. 
Rideout, F. CO. W. 
Ridgeway, R. K. 
Rigby, G. 0. 
Rind, A. T. 8. A. 
Rippon, G. 

Rivaz, C. M. 
Roberts, F. H, 8. 
Roberts, H. L, 
Robertson, F. A. 


R. A, 

24th Panjab Infantry. 
U. Sup. List. 

26th Punjab Infantry. 
12th Bengal Cavalry. 
Ist Gloucestershire Regt. 
Comdg. Malakand Force. 
Survey Department. 
40th Pathans, 

2nd Royal Innis. Fus. 
12th Madras Infantry. 
lst Bedfordshire Regt. 
A. O, General. 

Asst. Adjt. General. 
Wiltshire Regt. 

I. S. Corps. 

29th Madras Infantry, 


: Member of the Viceregal 


Council. 
1st King’s R. Rifles. 


1st Bengal Lancers, 


C. Service. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—continued. 


Captain ose 
Captain ow 
Captain, D.5.0. 4. 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel 
Major ave 
Major on 
Lieutenant aes 
Captain oo 


Captain, 0,13, ... 


Major cea 
Colonel, 0.8.0. ... 
Colonel ve 
Lieutenant ove 
Captain one 
Colonel ave 


Major, D.8.0. ... 
Captain ove 
Lieutenant ae 


Lieutenant Seu 


Lt.-Colonel, p.s.0. 


Corps, &c. 


Robertson, G. A. ry 


Robertson, P. R. 

Robertson, W. RR. ... 
Robinson, G. H. on 
Rochfort, A. N. 

Rodwell, E.H. aw. 
Rodgers, J. B. Leslie... 
Rolland, E. L. one 
Roome, RB. E. see 
Roos-Keppel, G. O. ... 


Rose, H. ose 
Rose, H. M. an 
Ross, T. F. ey 
Rouse, A. H. T. see 
Ronse, H. eee 


Routh, W. R. ose 
Rowcroft, G. F. ees 
Rowley, F.G.M.  .. 
Ruck, J. E. ae 
Bundall, A. M. aae 
Bundall, F, M. ave 


Staff Captain, I. B. 
Ast Scottish Rifles. 
8rd Dragoon Guards. 
2-1st Gurkha Rifles. 
R. A. 

D. A, A. G. for Instn. 
Dehra Dan M. Rifles. 
9th Madras Infantry. 
6th Bombay Cavalry. 
Asst. Commissioner. 
1-3rd Gurkha Rifles. 
27th Punjab Infantry. 
2nd Royal Scots. 

Ist Madras Pioneers. 
R. A. 

A. A. General. 

15th Sikhs. 

Middlesex Regt. 

1st Gloucestershire Regt. 
Bedfordshire Regt. 
1-4th Gurkha Rifles, 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—vontioued: 


Name, 


Corps, &c. 


Lt.-Genl., E.cB, 
E.C.M.G. 


Major wee 
Lieutenant oo 
Captain oe 
Captain a 
Lt..Colonel 
Major oes 
Captain eis 
Lt.-Colonel ... 
Lieutenant eee 
Lt.-Colonel, ¢.1.£., 
D.8,0. 
Colonel, c.B. a. 
Lt.-Colonel ... 


Lieutenant... 


Captain ove 
Captain tes 
Captain see 
Captain ove 
Major we 
Captain ase 
Captain on 


Russel, Sir B, 0. 


Rycroft, W. H. ase 
Salkeld, R. B. oes 
Salvesen, O. E. Sen 
Samson, LLL. RB... 
Sandback, A. E. ane 
Sanders, F. A. eee 
Sartorious, G, O. F.... 
Saunders, M. W. eee 


Sawyer, G. H. oes 
Scallon, R. I. on 
Scott, 0. H. wee 
Scott, W, A. aes 


Scott-Elliot, O. RR. ... 
Scrase-Dickens, 8. W. 
Searle, 0. T, A. ave 


Selwyn, 0. H. eee 
Senior, H.W, B. on 
Sewell, J. H. aa 


Shadwell, L, J. on 
Shakespear, LW. ow 


Comdg. Southern Dist., 
England. 


11th Hussars, 

2nd Oxfordshire L, I. 
R. E., B.S. and Minera, 
Lancashire Fus. 

R. EB. 

Ist R. Inns, Fus, 

19th Bombay Infantry, 
RB, A., A. A, General, 
23rd Punjab Pioneers, 
23rd Bombay Rifles, 

R, A., I.-G., Ordnance, 
Gordon Highlanders, 
4th Madras Pioneers. 
2nd Highland L. Infy. 
36th Sikh. 

Asst. Seoy., M. Dept. 
20th Punjab Infantry, 
Retired, 

D, A. A. G, for Instn, 
Assam, Military Police, 


Lt.-Colonel 
Captain ae 


Maj., D.5.0,, M.B. 


Major oe 
Captain ane 
Captain mivaes 
Major 
Lieutenant... 
Captain oe 
Esquire oes 
Captain vos 
Major ove 
Lt.-Colonel 


Br.-Genl., 0.B. ... 
Major on 
Lieutenant... 
Lt.-Colonel 
Major, ML. we 
Captain on 
Lientenant eee 


Captain ee 
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Name, 


Shaw, G. J. 

Shea, J. S. M. 
Sheesrer, J. 
Sherard, R. W. 
Sherwin, F. W. H. 
Sherwood, H. J. 
Shore, 0. B. 8. F. 
Short, P. H, 


Showers, H. L. 
Shubrick, R. L. 
Sillery, J. J. D, 
Simpson, C. N. 
Simpson, 0, R. 
Simpson, G. 
Simpson, G. G. 
Simpson, W. H. 
Sinclair, H. M. 
Skinner, B, M. 
Skinner, F. St. D. 
Smith, A, Le F. 
Smith, F, A. 


Corps, &e. 


6th Madras Infantry. 
15th Bengal Lancers, 
LM.8. 

5th Bombay Cavalry. 
Reserve List. 

R. E, 

18th Bengal Lancers. 
1st Gloucestershire Regt. 
Dy. Commissioner, 
Supdt., Central Jail. 
25th Bombay Infantry. 
R. A. 

Lincolnshire Regt. 

D. A. General. 

R. A. 

33rd Madras Infantry. 
R. B. 

R, A. M. Corps, 

2nd Royal Sussex Regt. 
2nd Bengal Infantry, 
2nd Bengal Infantry. 


a 


a ee 


Esq aire ove 
Captain, V. ¢., 0.1.E, 
Lieutenant on 
Lieutenant ae 
Captain ove 
Captain oes 
Lieutenant 
Major 

Major BS 
Major one 


The Ven’ble Arch- 
deacon, 


Colonel ov 
Captain oes 
Major, D. 8. 0. ... 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain oe 
Maj -Genl., x.c.L.z, 
Major 
Lt.-Colonel —.... 


Colonel 
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Corps, 8&0. 


Smith, J. Manners 


Smith, RB, O. 
Smith-Rewsr, G. B. W. 
Smyth, V. 8. oes 
Soady,G.J.F.M. ... 
Somerville, S.W. ... 


Southey, K. ee 
Spankie, G. T. os 
Spencer, D. B, one 


Spens, A. N. W. usa 


Stainforth, L. C. H. ... 
Stanton, H..E. eee 
Stawell, G. D. aoe 
Stayner, F. 8. ove 


Stedman, Sir ‘ies 
Steele, L. L. 
Stevens, C. 


Stevens, O, F. 


Stevens, G. M. 


Smith, H. W. on 


Spratt-Bowring, F.T.N. 


Supdt. of Telegrapha, 
Political Agent, 

17th Bengal Cavalry. 
R. Warwickshire Regt. 
R. Warwickshire Regt. 
19th Punjab Infantry, 
Middlesex Regiment, 
30th Bombay Infantry, 
Comdg. Oudh L, Horse, 
I, M. 8. 

Eccles. Estabt, 


R. E. 

38th Dogras. 

R, A., Asst, Mily. Seoy., 
Bombay. 

A. A. General. 

lst Gloucestershire Regt. 

S.C. 

Wiltshire Regt. 

Retired. 

15th Madras Infantry, 


R. A. 
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Rank. 


Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
Captain 
Captain 
Colonel 


Br.-General, 


Captain 
Captain 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Lieutenant 
Major 
Captain 
Major 
Major 
Major 


Major 
Major 


o. B. 


eee 


. | Stevens, N. M. C, 


Stevens, M. ds 


Stevens, S. R. 
Stewart, H. aie 
Stewart, J. A. aus 


Stirling, W.G.H. .. 
Stokes, F. S. F. ‘ee 
Stopford, A. B. eee 
Stotherd, E. A. W. ... 


Strachey, B. soe 
Strachey, J. 
Strachey, R. J. ove 
Strange, RB. G. oes 
Strick, J. A. 


Strickland, P. 0. H. ... 
Strickland, W. A. W.... 
Stuart, R.C.0- © .. 


Stubbs, A. K. ae 
Sturges, W. E. Pas 
Sutton, H. G. eae 
Swaine, A. T. 6 


Corps, &e. 


13th Bengal Infantry, 


. |21st Madras Pioneers. 
. | 83rd Madras Infantry. 


4th Infantry, H. C. 
7th Bengal Infantry. 
26th Madras Infaatry. 
A. A. General. 

R. A. 

4th Lancers, H. O. 

S. Corps. 

11th Bengal Infantry. 
D. A. Q. M. Genl. 
RA. 

Ist Shropshire L. I. 

I M.8. 

Deputy Commissioner. 
R. A. 

1st Worcester Regt, 
Northumberland Fas, 
27th Madras Infantry. 
Royal Irish Rifles, 
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Bank. Name. Corps, &. 
i Captain Swales, W. H. Panjab Light Horse. 
; Captain «+ | Swanston, C. O. 18th Bengal Lancers, 
Captain Swayne, E. J. E. «. | 16th Bengal Infantry. 
Lieutenant ... | Sweet, E. H. «| L-&nd Gurkha Rifles. 
Major «. | Sykes, P. M. +». | 2nd Dragoon Guards. 
Major, p.8.0., M.B.| Sykes, W. A. 1.M.S, 
Lientenant Sykes, W. E. 2nd Y. and L. Regt. 
i Captain «. | Symonds, G. D. -. | BR. A. 
Lieutenant «.. | Tahourdin, S. M. 7th Bengal Cavalry, 
| . _ Lieutenant «. | Tandy, EB. A. R. E, 
Captain «. | Tarte, B, R. K. Enst Kent Regt. 


Major, D.8.0. as. 


H Surgeon-General, 
C.B, M.D. 


Lt..Colonel, c.1.8. 


1 Lieutenant 
Captain as 

Major Sis 

V7 WA Col, D.8.0. a 
Captain eas 


Lt-Colonel ae 
Captain 


on 


Taylor, H. N. 
Taylor, W. 


Temple, R. C. 
Temple, W. A. M. 
Templer, C. B. 
Templer, H. 
Teversham, R. K. 
Thackeray, H. J. 
Thatcher, J. F. C. 
Thompson, H. A. 


30th Madras Infantry, 
P. M. O. io India, 


1, S. Corps, 

1rt Gloucestershire Regt. 
19th Bengal Lancers, 
5th Panjab Cavalry. 

3rd Madras Infantry. 
2nd Highland L. I. 
22nd Bombay Infantry. 
2nd Connaught Rangers, 


—_— 
a 
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Name. Corps, &c. 
Vety.-Colonel ...! Thomson, H. ae | P. Voty. Officer in India. 
Major «. | Thomson, W. D. o. | Asst. Judge Advoc, Genl. 
The Hou’ble _... | Thorburn, S. 8. ... | C. Service, 
Captain «| Thring, R. H. D. .. | D. A. A. General. 
Captain ... | Thullier, H. F. .. | RB. EB. 
Colonel ... | Thurbarn, J. W. . | R. EL 
Major «». | Thwaytes, E. C. «. | 24th Madras Infantry. 
Major, ps.0. ... | Tighe, M. J. .. | 27th Bombay Infantry. 
Lieutenant «| Tillard, F. B. | RE, 
Captain «.. | Tod, J. K. +». | Staff Captain, I, B. 


‘Lt.-Colonel _,,, | Tonuochey, V.0. _... | 3rd Sikhs. 
The Hon’ble,| Trevor, Sir A.O.  .../ Member of the Vicere- 


K.C.8.1. gal Counoil. 
Captain «| Trevor, H. .. | 15th Sikhs, 
Captain «. | Tribe, O. W. ... | 88th Bengal Infantry. 
Lieutenant _... | Tringham, A. M. «. | Royal W. Surrey Regt. 
Colonel «. | Trotter, P. D. ... | Retired. 
Maj.-Goneral, 0.1.8} Tucker, L. H. E. ... | B. S. Corps. 
Captain a. | Talloh, G. 8. ... | lst Gloucestershire Regt. 
Colonel «| Turnball,0.F.A. —... | Duke of Cornwall’s L. I. 
Lieutenant «| Tarner, A. E. .. | R. EB 


Colonel, c.p. ... | Turner, A. H. o | I. S. Corps. 
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Bank, Name. Corps, &c. 
Major e | Turner, J. G. +. | 2nd Bengal Lancers, 
Captain ». | Turner, M, N. ew» | Dake of Cornwall’s L. I. 
Major-General ... | Turner, 8. O. .. | R, B., D,-G., M. Works. 
Captain eos | Tweddell, F. o». | 28th Panjab Infantry. 
Captain .. | Tweddell, H, ew» | 4th Bengal Infantry. 
Captain o | Twisleton-W y keham- | 9th Lancers, 


Fiennes, H. BE. 
Lieutenant o. | Tylden-Patterson, E, 0. | R. BE. 


Major-General ... | Tyler, T. B. aes a I-G., Arty. in 
Lieutenant ee | Tyrell, G. B. ow | R.A. 
Major +. | Unwin, G. B. oe | lst Panjab Cavalry. 
Lt.-Colonel __... | Upcott, F. R. es. | 2nd Punjab V. Rifles. 
Captain oo. | Vallancey, H. d’E, ... | A. and S. Highlanders. 
Captain ev. | Van-Straubenzee, O.H.C.| 2nd Suffolk Regiment. 
Major «. | Vaughan, H. B. «| 7th Bengal Infantry. 
Captain «os | Venables, O, J. + | 1st Gloucestershire Regt, 
Br.-General _... | Ventris, F. ew | Comdg. Bombay Dist. 
Captain «| Vickers, H, «| D. A. A. G. for Musky. 
t,.Oolonel _... | Vivian, F. G. o» | 88th Bengal Infantry. 
Lieutenant _... | Wace, E. G. o | BR. BL 
Maj.-General, 0.8. | Wace, R. «| B.A. D.G. of Ordnance 
in India, 


Major e. | Waldron, H. F.K,  .,. | 16th Bengal Oavalry. 
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Osptain we, Walker, A. L, ww | By AL 
Captain eee | Walker, H. B. « | D,A.Q. M.G.,I. Branch, 
Lieutenant w. | Walker, J. D. G. «» | Royal Highlanders. 
Colonel ew. | Walker, J. N. Archi israel 

Captain ew. | Walker, W.G. ws | 1-4th Gurkha Rifles. 

. Captain . | Walker, W. R. o. | 15th Madras Infantry. 
Major ev | Wallace, A. +. | 27th Panjab Infantry. 
Mojor +. | Wallace, W. R.P.  ... | Ist Gloucestershire Regt 
Major «. | Waller, B. A, «| BR. B, 

Esquire «| Wallis, B. G. | O. EB, Supdg, Engr. a 
Captain .. | Walters, H. F. ~., | 24th Bombay Infantry. 
Captain eo | Warden, A. W. ... | 8rd Lancers, H. 0. 

Captain eee Warwick, 0. 8. +. | 2nd Devonshire Regt. 
Maj.-General, c.s,| Waterfield, H.G. ... | S. 0. 

Major «. | Watkins, L. G. «| R, A., Ordnance Dept 
Lt-Colonel _... | Watkis, H. B.B. —.., | D. A. A. General. 

Osptain «| Watling, F. W. o | RE. | 
Lt.-Colonel ee | Watson, A, J. +» | Suffolk Regiment. : 
Captain - oo. | Watson, O, G, ww | RA 


Captain a | Watson, E. H. eo. | 33rd Punjab Infantry. 


Captain ee | Watson, H. D. ass | 1-2nd Gurkha Rifles. 


2 fi A f 


‘~~ 
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Rank, Name. Corps, &o, 
Captain ».. | Watson, L. A. ee | 31st Panjab Infantry. 
Colonel ... | Watts, J. B. «| Retired. 

Oaptain «| Webster, T. ov. | 12th Bougal Infantry, 
Captain «| Wellby, M.S. ee | 18th Hussars. 


Major, D.3.0. ... 
Maj,-Genl., k.o.B., 
D.8.0. 
Lt -Colonel 
Major, v.p. 
Lt.-Colonel 
Major te 
Lt. Colonel 
Lt.-Genl., —_v.0., 


@.0.B., G.0.8.1y 
G.0.1.E. 


Lt.-Colonel 
Captain ave 
Oaptain see 
Major Se 
Major ase 
Major oe 
Lieutenant ove 


Lt.-Colonel ... 
Lt.-Colonel 


Westlake, A. P. 
Weatmacott, Sir R. 
Westmorland, O. H. 
Weston, B, 
Wheatley, H. 8S. 
Whistler, A. E. 
White, F. P. L. 
White, Sir G. 8, 


White, J. G. 
White, W. E. 
Whitehead, J. H. 
Whittall, F. V. 
Whyte, C. W, F. 
Wickham, W. J. R. 
Wigram, O, 
Wilford, B. P. 
Wilkieson, 0. B. 


Ist Madras Lancers. 

I, S. Corps. 

6th Bengal Infantry. 
2nd Punjab Vol. Rifles. 
2.3rd Gurkha Rifles, 
16th Bengal Infantry, 
5th Punjab Infantry. 
Lt.-Genl,, South Africa, 


Middlesex Regiment. 
lst Bengal Infantry. 
33rd Madras Infantry, 
lst Infantry, H. O. 

17th Bombay Infantry. 
A. O, General, 

18th Bengal Lancers, 
Ast Gloucestershire Regt. 
Late R. B, 
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Bank. 
Captain : 
Lt.-Col., 0.4.G., 

D.8.0. 
Captain a 
Captain ees 
Captain ay 
Major ‘ei 
Oaptain oes 
Colonel, OB. ave 
Colonel one 
Lt.Colonel ae 
Captain av 
Captain one 
Lt.-Oolonel ... 
Major os 
Major-General, 

0.B., 0.M.G. 


Lt.-Colonel 
Lt.-General, £.0.B. 
Lt.-Colonel aes 


Captain er 

The Hon'ble, 
£.0.8.1, 

Captain ove 


Name. 


Willcock, 8. 
Wilcocks, J. 
Williams, O. 8, 
Williams, F. T. 
Willoughby, M. B. 
Willshire, E. M, 
Wilson, O. E. 
Wilson, B. H. 
Wilson, 8. A. 
Wilson, W. B. 
Wimberley, O. I. 
Wingate, A. W. 8. 
Wingate, G. 
Wintour, FE. 
Wodehouse, J. H, 


Wogan-Browne, I.W, N,| 
Wolseley, Sir G. B. 
Wood, E. J. B, 
Wood, T. B. 
Woodburn, Sir J. 
Woodyatt, N. G. 


Corps, &. 


. | lst Gloucestershire Regt, 


W. African Front. Fores. 
43rd Gurkhs Rifles. 

D. A. A. General, 

ond Bengal Lancers. 
1st Royal Highlanders. 
2nd Durham L, I. 


.| D. J. Adv, Genl. 


8th Bengal Cavalry. 
14th Bengal Lanoers. 
Commissary-General. 
Royal West Kent Regt 


Comdg. Secunderabad 
District, 


3rd Hussars. 

Commanding the Fores 
Madras, 

10th Bengal Lancers. 

R. A. 

Lt.-Govr., Bengals 


D, A. A. G., Masky: 
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Bank. 


Major oes 


Lt -Col.,, p.8.0., 
MB. 


Major ae 
Mojor ove 
Lt.-Oolonel, v.p. 

Maj.-Genl., 0.81. 
Major ae 
Captain ase 


Lieutenant ese 


Lt.-Oolonel 
Lieutenant eee 
Lt.-Colonel =... 
Captain ove 
Br.-General, 0.3, 

Lt.-Colonel =. 
Major on 


Captain, 0.1.8. «. 


Name. 


Wrench, A. J. 0. 
Wright, F. W. 


Wright, G. 
Wright, H. 
Wright, W. B. 
Wylie, H. 
Wylly, H. O. 
Wyndham, G. P. 
Wyness, J. P. 


Yate, W. G. 
Young, D. O. 
Young, B. A. 
Young, F, deB. 
Young, G. F, 
Young, H. H. 
Young, W. B, 


Younghusband, B. F.... 


Corps, &c, 


Late lst R. Welsh Fue. 
I.M.8, 


R. A. 
Gordon Highlanders. 
Midland Rail. V. Rifles. 


. | Politioal Resident, 


2ad Derbyshire Regt, 
16th Lancers. 


Calcutta Port Defence 
Corps. 


5th Bengal Cavalry. 
1-4th Gurkha Rifles, 
4th Bengal Cavalry, 


. | 6th Bengal Cavalry, 


D, A. General, 

8. 0. 

9th Madras Infantry. 
Political Agent, 
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The Seoretary to the Government of India, Military Department. 
The Adjutant General in India. 
The Assistant Quarter Master General, Intelligence Branch. 
The Secretary, Sergeants’ Mess, No. 2 Mountain Battery. 
Ditto Soldiers’ Library, Royal {[rish Regiment. 
Ditto Sergeants’ Mess, 3rd Bn, Rifle Brigade. 
Ditto Sergeants’ Mess, 4th Dragoon Guards, 
Ditto Sergeants’ Mess, 5th Dragoon Guards. 
Ditto Sergeants’ Mess, 2nd Bo, Royal Munster Fas, 
Ditto Sergeants’ Mess, lst Bn. Cheshire Regiment. 
Ditto Officers’ Mesa, 1st Duke of Cornwall's Lt. Infy. 


Ditto Regtl. Library, ditto. 
Ditto Regtl. Reading Room, ditto. 
Ditto Sergeants’ Mess, ditto, 


Ditto Officers’ Mess, 2nd Royal Inniskilling Fasiliers 

Ditto Officers’ Mess, Ist Wiltshire Regiment. 

Ditto Officers’ Mess, 1st Hampshire Regiment. 

Ditto N.-C. Officers’ Mess, R. E., Bengal S. and M. 
The Mess Secretary, 4th Bengal Infantry. ; 


Ditto 7th Bengal Infantry. 
Ditto 9th Gurkha Rifles. 
Ditto 11th Bengal Infantry, 
Ditto 26th Punjab Infantry, 
Ditto 37th Dogras. 

Ditto 39th Garbwal Rifles, 
Ditto 23rd Madras Infantry, 
Ditto 14th Bombay Infantry. 


Secretary, Bengal United Service Club, Calcutta, 
Ditto United Service Club, Simla, 


Ditto Station Library, Simla. 
Ditto Lahore and Meean Meer Institute. 
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Secretary, Madras Club. 
Ditto Faizabad Club, 
Ditto Sirhind Club, 
Ditto Kamptee Club, Kamptee. 
Ditto Club of Wa. India, Poona. 
The Supdt., Scientific Library, Bengal Sappers and Mivere, 
The Sccretary, Royal Engineer Library, Triplicane, Madras. 
The Officer Comdg. 3rd Admist. Bn., N,-W. P. V. B., Allahabad, 
Ditto Mussoorie Volunteer Rifles, 
The Commandant, Purandhar Sanitariam, Purandhar. 


The International News Company, 83 and 85, Duane Street, 
New York, U.S. A. 


Messrs. William H. Guild & Co,, 11, Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Mass., U. S., America. 


The Dept. of Tactics, U. 8, Military Academy, New York. 
F. A. Reddie, Esq., Bombay. 
The German Imperial Consulate General, 
.Baron Von Fritz Stumm, Attaché, Imperial German Consulate 
* General. 
FREE LIST. 


Field Marskal Right Hon'ble G. J., Viscount Wolseley, K.P., 
etc., Commander-in-Chief, War Office. 


The Right Hon'ble the Secretary of State for India, Whitehall, 
London, 8. W. 


The Director of Military Intelligence, 18, Queen Anne's Gate, 
London, S. W. 


The Director General, Military Education, Whitehall, London, 
S, W. 

The Assistant Adjutant General, Intelligence Division, 18, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, London. 

The Librarian, Staff College, Sandhurst, England, 
Ditto Royal Military College, Sandhurst, England. 
Ditto Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, England, 

The Military Attaché, American Embassy, London. 

The Adjutant-General, U. S. Army, Washington. 
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The Indian Daily Telegraph. 
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Tudian Engineering. 
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The United Service Gazette. 

The Monthly Army List. 
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The United Service Magazine, 
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“THINGS CHINESE” 


WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY THROUGH 
; THE HEART OF CHINA. 


LecTurE BY Captain A. W. S, WINGATE, 14th BENGAL LANCERS, 


Tuesday, 3rd October 1899. 


MAJOR-GENERAL S1R EDWIN COLLEN, K.C.1.E., C.B., IN THE CHAIR. 


' 


“I have gathered a posie of other men’s flowers,” 
“ And nothing but the thread that binds them is mine own.” 


Before proceeding to my subject, it would, perhaps, be as well to ex- 
plain why a lecture on “ Things Chinese ” 
should interest the Anglo-Indian public, 
Firstly, then—The frontiers of the British-Indian and Chinese 
Empires are now contiguous for some 
3,000 odd miles, of which not less than 
600 miles form the boundary between 
Burma and Yiin-nan, one of the 78 Provinces of China Proper. 
Secondly.—Five great Western Nations (besides Italy and Belgium) 
are daily engaged in a ceaseless en- 
deavour to solve the riddle, “what shall 
be done with China ?’’, and millions of 
people are anxiously watching each move on the Celestial chess-board. 


Thtrdly.—I\n the event of serious complications of a belligerent 
character in that vast Empire, it is more 
than probable that the Government of 
India would be called upon to furnish 
a portion of the army of occupation or expedition which the British 
Government might find it necessary to despatch. 


Reasons for “ Lecture.” 


Frontiers of India and China 
contiguous. 


“What shall be done with 
China?” 


Indian troops required in emer- 
gency. 


a “ THINGS CHINESE ” 


To tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
about the Chinese would be a task beyond my powers. No single 
person, whatever the extent of his or her knowledge could, by any 
possibility, know the whole truth about this most incomprehensible 
people, much less could it be told in a short paper. 

What I shall say, therefore, is merely a kind of preface—an intro- 
duction in fact—to the very bulky litera- 
ture on the subject, a list of the more 
important of which will be found at the end of this paper.* 


The journey which I undertook was essentially of a pacific nature. 
It lay through a fertile and beautiful 
country, for the most part densely popu- 
lated, and there was so little danger to face that it required, per- 
haps, less courage and endurance than would have a similar under- 
taking across the Continent of Europe one hundred years ago! My 
greatest difficulty and almost daily prob- 
lem was, not so much where to seek for 
food and water, as how to obtain it without attracting the unwelcome 
attentions of two or three thousand Celestials! It is true that I did take 
with me an automatic Mauser pistol and 
a magazine rifle, but it was more to 
show the Chinese what a long way behind the times bows and arrows 
are, than with any idea of fighting. 


Literature on China. 


My journey not like Welby’s. 


No hardships to endure, 


Took a pistol and rifle. 


. Part I. 


I shall commence with a few dry statistics, because they are neces- 
‘sary for a just appreciation of what I have to say. 


The area of the 28 Provinces of China Propert is only about 

A 200,000 square miles less than the whole 

Arce ct China, of the British-Indian Empire, including 

Burma, Baluchistan, Kashmir, and all outlying dependencies. The 

total area of the Chinese Empire, including Manchuria, Mongolia, 

Thibet, and Kashgaria, is 4} millions of square miles; that is to say, 

24 times as big as the Indian Empire, and one-twelfth the total land- 

surface of the globe ! It may be of interest to note that the difference 

between the area of China Proper and that of the whole Empire, 

vas., three million square miles, will possibly, nay it might even be 

said probably, in the not far distant future, come under the sway of 
the Great White Czar. 


The total population of the Indian Empire is roughly 290 millions; 


‘ , that of the Chinese Empire illi 
P : pire 350 millions, 
. epalatloniot Chios of whom the great bulk belong to the 8 
Provinces of China Proper. 


In addition to the above statistics, I must ask you to kindly carry 
the following few items in your minds. - 
*The Chinese are Chinese, not Occidentals, not Indians; Euro- 
pean International law is inapplicable to them. 


* See list at end of this paper. 
+ China Proper lies to the south of, or inside, the Great Wall. 


“(THINGS CHINESE ” 3 


The Chinese Empire is rather larger than Europe. Its climate 
approaches nearest in extremes to that 
of North America.* 
Its fruits, flowers, crops, and animals vary as they do in Europe ; 
while the people, their language, man- 
ners and customs vary as they do in 
India, but in a much less degree. There is no caste-prejudice as 
understood in India. 

Peking is on the same parallel as Constantinople; Chungking as 
Cairo; Shanghai as Algiers ; and Canton 
as Calcutta. 


Ssu-ch’uan, the most inland province of China, the goal of all the 
French and British railway projects from the south-west, has an in- 
creasing population of over 50 millions, 
Ch’eng-tu, its capital, lies in a plain only 
about the size of Lancashire, but it can boast of two million more 
people living in it than the English county. 

The Russian nation, with one-third of the population, covers 

Population of Russia. twice as much territory as the Chinese. 

In China there is no Poor-Law, and there are no Sundays. As 
Mrs. Little puts it in her interesting 
book ‘Intimate China”: “It is consi- 
dered very unwomanly zo? to wear trousers, and very indelicate for a 
man to wear a short coat.” Hence we have the curious fact that the 
dress usually worn by the people of Western Nations is, in China, 
considered extremely improper. ; 

The Chinese begin dinner with dessert and end with soup or a bowl 
of rice. They are good cooks ; and they have a great love for children. 

In fact, of all Asiatic peoples with whom I have come in contact, 
the Chinese have most in common with 
Western Nations. In spite of the truth 
that their way of doing most things is 
what we call “topsy-turvy,” many of their manners and customs 
are similar to ours. 

Unlike us, they place their guest on the left-hand side of the host; 
while we put ours on the right. 

We take off our hats in the house ; the Chinese keep theirs on. 

We put our tea-cups in the saucers ; they put the saucer in the cup! 

We write from left to right; the Chinese commence in the right- 
hand top corner and write downwards. 

We rely greatly on milk as an article of food; in China there is 
practically no milk. : 

We prefer to drink cold water; while the Chinese never touch 
cold, if they can obtain hot water. 

The roof of a Chinese house is built before the house which it is 
intended to cover. 

The Chinese are, without doubt, a proud and conceited people ; but, 
notwithstanding this, it is their custom to depreciate themselves and. 
their belongings, and to give the praise to others. 


* Mancharia and Northern China is a white man’s country. 


Climate. 


Flora and Fauna, 


Latitudes of places compared. 


Ch’eng-tu in Ssu-ch’uan. 


Chinese customs and manners. 


The Chinese like Westerners in 
many things. 
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To tellthe truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
about the Chinese would be a task beyond my powers. No single 
person, whatever the extent of his or her knowledge could, by any 
possibility, know the whole truth about this most incomprehensible 
people, much less could it be told in a short paper. 

What I shall say, therefore, is merely a kind of preface—an intro- 
duction in fact—to the very bulky litera- 
ture on the subject, a list of the more 
important of which will be found at the end of this paper.* 


The journey which I undertook was essentially of a pacific nature. 
It lay through a fertile and beautiful 
country, for the most part densely popu- 
lated, and there was so little danger to face that it required, per- 
haps, less courage and endurance than would have a similar under- 
taking across the Continent of Europe one hundred years ago! My 
greatest difficulty and almost daily prob- 
lem was, not so much where to seek for 
food and water, as how to obtain it without attracting the unwelcome 
attentions of two or three thousand Celestials! It is true that I did take 
with me an automatic Mauser pistol and 
a magazine rifle, but it was more to 
show the Chinese what a long way behind the times bows and arrows 
are, than with any idea of fighting. 


Literature on China. 


My journey not like Welby’s. 


No hardships to endure, 


Took a pistol and rifle. 


‘ Part I, 


I shall commence with a few dry statistics, because they are neces- 
‘sary for a just appreciation of what I have to say. 


The area of the 28 Provinces of China Propert is only about 

; 200,000 square miles less than the whole 

Ares) of Chinas of the British-Indian Empire, including 

Burma, Baluchistan, Kashmir, and all outlying dependencies. The 

total area of the Chinese Empire, including Manchuria, Mongolia, 

Thibet, and Kashgaria, is 4} millions of square miles; that is to say, 

24 times as big as the Indian Empire, and one-twelfth the total land- 

surface of the globe ! It may be of interest to note that the difference 

between the area of China Proper and that of the whole Empire, 

v4s., three million square miles, will possibly, nay it might even be 

said probably, in the not far distant future, come under the sway of 
the Great White Czar. 


The total population of the Indian Empire is roughly 290 millions; 


: , that of the Chinese Empire 350 millions 
bn sor obniation of China of whom the great bulk belong to the 8 
Provinces of China Proper. 


In addition to the above statistics, I must ask you to kindly carry 
the following few items in your minds. j 


*The Chinese are Chinese, not Occidentals, not Indians; Euro. 
pean International law is inapplicable to them. 


* See list at end of this paper. 
+ China Proper lies to the south of, or inside, the Great Wall. 
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The Chinese Empire is rather larger than Europe. Its climate 
approaches nearest in extremes to that 
of North America.* 
Its fruits, flowers, crops, and animals vary as they do in Europe ; 
while the people, their language, man- 
ners and customs vary as they do in 
India, but in a much less degree. There is no caste-prejudice as 
understood in India. 

Peking is on the same parallel as Constantinople; Chungking as 
Cairo; Shanghai as Algiers ; and Canton 
as Calcutta. 


Ssu-ch’uan, the most inland province of China, the goal of all the 
French and British railway projects from the south-west, has an in- 
creasing population of over 50 millions. 
Ch’eng-tu, its capital, lies in a plain only 
about the size of Lancashire, but it can boast of two million more 
people living in it than the English county. 

The Russian nation, with one-third of the population, covers 

Population of Russia. twice as much territory as the Chinese. 


In China there is no Poor-Law, and there are no Sundays. As 
Mrs. Little puts it in her interesting 
book ‘Intimate China”: “It is consi- 
dered very unwomanly no? to wear trousers, and very indelicate for a 
man to wear a short coat.’ Hence we have the curious fact that the 
dress usually worn by the people of Western Nations is, in China, 
considered extremely improper. : 
The Chinese begin dinner with dessert and end with soup or a bowl 
of rice. They are good cooks ; and they have a great love for children. 
In fact, of all Asiatic peoples with whom I have come in contact, 
i : .. the Chinese have most in common with 
Bayne Westerners in Wrestern Nations. In spite of the truth 
that their way of doing most things is 
what we call “topsy-turvy,” many of their manners and customs 
are similar to ours. 
Unlike us, they place their guest on the left-hand side of the host; 
while we put ours on the right. 
We take off our hats in the house ; the Chinese keep theirs on. 
We put our tea-cups in the saucers ; they put the saucer in the cup ! 
We write from left to right; the Chinese commence in the right- 
hand top corner and write downwards. 
We rely greatly on milk as an article of food; in China there is 
practically no milk. ; 
We prefer to drink cold water; while the Chinese never touch 
cold, if they can obtain hot water. 
The roof of a Chinese house is built before the house which it is 
intended to cover. 
The Chinese are, without doubt, a proud and conceited people ; but, 
notwithstanding this, it is their custom to depreciate themselves and 
their belongings, and to give the praise to others. 


Climate. 


Flora and Fauna, 


Latitudes of places compared. 


Ch’eng-tu in Ssu-ch’uan. 


Chinese customs and manners. 


* Manchuria and Northern China is a white man’s country, 
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Their idea of life is to avoid “too muchee bobbery,”* and to get 
money. 

On the other hand, many of their social customs, and their ways 
of conducting business, are more or tess like our own. They thorough- 
ly appreciate a joke, and will roar with laughter, as many a foreigner 
has found to his discomfiture. . 

They give dinner parties and other entertainments; drink one 
another’s healths with no “heel-taps,”’ and smoke tobacco much as 
Occidentals do. Economy is their guiding principle, and they reckon 
their money in 32 divisions of a penny. : 

China’s military power may be summed up in the one word “ Nid.” 


I arrived im Peking in September 1897, and through the kindness 
of Sir Claude and Lady MacDonald 
found quarters in the British Legation. 

I should like, were there time, to say a great deal about the ‘Centre 
of the Universe,’ although so much has been written that it would be 
difficult to find anything new. 

Sir Harry Parkes described Peking as ‘“‘ Dirt, Dust, and Disdain,” 
Iam inclined to agree with Mrs. Archibald Little that this description 
to be accurate, requires the addition of afew more big Ds. 

The British Legation is, however, a delightful spot ; and were it 
not for the dust and filth, and the want 
of roads as we understand them, Peking 


Arcival in Peking. 


The British Legation. 


would be endurable. 


There are plenty of amusements in Peking, including spring and 
autumn races, paper-chasing and skat- 
ing. 

The modes of conveyance in Peking are :—cart, mule, pony, don- 
key, mule-litter, sedan-chair, Shank's mare, and quite recently 
“yickshaws.” 


The carts are excellent, and were the roads good, one would not mind 
the absence of springs. I have herea 
real working model of an ordinary Pekin, 

cab. Such a vehicle costs from £8 to £12 according to finish. x 
“brougham” on the same pattern would be about £20; while a really 


swagger “ mandarin’s ” carriage would cost more still.t 


Mules are preferred for harness work. Some are very fine. The 
price varies from £6 to £70 and £80 each. 
All the ponies come fue Mongolia, At present they cost from 
, 5to £10. When the Russians begin 
Mongolian, ponies. to mount their Tartar, Mongolian, ed 
Manchurian Cossacks, the price may be expected to increase rapidly. 
A Mongolian “ racing” pony trained in English fashion willdo his 
mile, with 10 stones 7 lbs. up, in 2 minutes 
4 seconds at Shanghai or 2 minutes 10 
seconds at Peking. These ponies average only 13°14 hands. They 
are fine big-boned animals, and only want a little thorough-bred blood 


* Amusements. 


Chinese carts. 


Mongolian “ racers.” 


® Trouble or noise. 
+ These carts are worthy the attention of those iaterested in military wheeled transport. 
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to make a grand breed of horses. They run about in huge herds in. 
Mongolia ; and will make splendid “remounts”’ for Cossack cavalry 
and mounted infantry. 


Peking has a drainage system, or rather want of system. But 
Adrainage system (or want of). the drains got out of order a few hundred 
years ago, and the Manchus have not yet 
found time to repair them. So each day the filth which has collected 
is just taken out and chucked into the middle of the street. This is 
the only form of roadmaking practised in the capital of China. 
As every one is now aware, the Chinese are arrant humbugs- 
Everything is done for the sake of “ look- 
chinese sans: see,” China is the land of shams and 
middlemen. This applies to the Emperor and coolie alike. So each 
year a little boy dressed in peculiar clothing is sent down one end of 
the drainage system of Peking, while all the members of the Board 
of Works stand around to see. But it is another little boy in similar 
peculiar clothing who turns up at the other end. All are satisfied for 
the Board’s ‘‘ face ’’ has been “ saved.” 


That things are moving along in the Centre of the Universe, is 
evidenced by the fact that, what the Chinese call “a no-pullee, no- 
pushee, go-like-Hellee ’ machine (that is, an electric tramway) has 
been laid from the railway station, three miles outside the south gate, 
to the City wall, which it will no doubt soon Pierce, and go right up 
to the Forbidden City wherein dwells the Emperor himself. Then a 
water-supply has been laid onto the Palace. “ Legation Street” has 
been “ macadamised,” and the Hong-Kong-Shanghai Banking Corpor- 
ation have just opened one of their palatial four-storied buildings for 
their Peking branch. 


One cannot speak of Peking and the north of China without a few 
words on Pekingese « Kuan-hua,” the 
official language of China. It is to all 
China, exactly what Hindustani is to British-India, There are plenty 
of other dialects, but nearly every one will understand a little that is 
said, if Pekingese “ Kuan-hua ” is spoken, 


The Chinese language. 


Chinese has the reputation of being the most difficult language 
Dificult to acquire a thorough im the world to acquire ; and, I think, 
kaowledge of the Chinese langu- justly so, for Chinese characters are 
age. symbols of ideas, abstract and concrete, 
and every new idea requires a separate character or symbol. Thus 
each new word to be learned is a new character, anda person can only 
read just so many words as he knows. 
characters or pictures. There are 40,000 
such characters in the Chinese Lexicon, and it is doubtful whether 
any Chinese ever lived, who was acquainted with them all. An inti- 
mate knowledge of 5,000 characters will enable a person to wade 
through a column of the daily newspaper, but it does not necessarily 
follow that the same amount of knowledge will ensure his under- 
sanding a conversation carried on between two educated Chinese 
who do not wish to be understood ! They then have a playful way of 
employing what is called “ four-character” Chinese. ‘This, so far as 


40,000 different pictures, 
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the foreigner is concerned, means that they leave out all the small 
words, and use classical idioms and sentences. Most of the words so 
employed are not among the 5,000 which have been learned, but 
belong to the other 35,000, of which the average foreigner is ignorant. 

Then it is a tonic language; that is, there are tones, in Pekingese, 
four. Thus; ch’a!, ch’a?, ch’a’, ch'a* are 
different sounds with separate meanings, 
In a small dictionary there are 4t characters, the sound of which, 
when pronounced by a Pekingese, is most nearly represented in 
English by c-h-a (strongly aspirated). 16 of these 41 belong to the first 
tone, ch’a! ; 10 to the second tone, ch’a? ; 3 to the third tone, ch’a’; 
and 12 to the fourth tone, ch’a*. Every one of these 41 characters is 
differently written or painted, and each has a distinct and totally 
different meaning. 

It is most necessary to distinguish very clearly between an aspi- 
rated and unaspirated word as the follow- 
ing will demonstrate :— 

“Pao,” without an aspirate, signifies “treasure’”’; “p‘ao” with an 
aspirate means a “bundle of sticks.” Thus, if a Chinese has a cold 
in his head, the wife of his bosom is not certain whether her hus- 
band is calling her his “treasure” or his ‘bundle of sticks”! 


However, Chinese characters have this advantage that they form 
a kind of “ volapiik”’ for the Far East. 
Chinese an excellent “univers A man of Canton cannot converse with 
sal language. a Pckingese, neither can he understand 
a Japanese or Korean; but all four, if they can read and write the 
Chinese character, can get along swimmingly, It was by scratching 
Chinese characters in the snow and sand with their bayonets that the 
Japanese soldiers managed to obtain what they wanted during the 
war with China. If, however, they are quite illiterate, they are 
obliged to have recourse to what is called 
“ Pidgin-English,” of which the follow- 
ing is a specimen, a long way after “ Excelsior” :— 
“That nightey time begin chop-chop* 
One young man walkey—no can stop. 
Maskeet snow! Maskee ice! 
He carry flag wid chopf so nice. 
‘Topside-galow !§ 
Topside-galow ! 

A ratheramusing story is told of King Kalakua of the Hawaiian 
Islands when he visited Shanghai in 1881. He occupied a suite of 
rooms On the second story of the hotel. Two gentlemen calling on the 
King inquired of the landlord if he was at home. “I will see,” said 
the proprietor; whereupon he shouted to a Chinese “Boy” on the 
stairs “ Boy! That piecey King top-side hab got?” “ Hab got,” laconi- 
cally replied the “Boy.” ‘ Gentlemen,” said the landlord, “his 
Majesty is in. Pray walk up.” 


Tones. 


Importance of the ‘“‘aspirate.’”” 


Pidgin-English. 


* At once. 

+ Never mind. 

} Device. — 

§ Excelsior or upstairs go. 
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To China belongs the honour of having the oldest newspaper in the 
world—" The Peking Gazctte’’—an ollicial newspaper and epitome of 
sip Re Pekan Gacette” all “Things Chinese,” published daily 
fe since the middle of the 14th century, but 

said to date from the 7th century. 

An interesting place to foreigners in Peking is the “ Tsung-li ya- 
men” four Chinese characters which signify—" Every kind of busi- 
ness bureau.” It is a dilapidated building emblematic of the feeling 

The Chinese “ foreign office.” of Chinese cfficials towards foreigners! 

The foreigners in Peking, like their fcllow-creatures in London and 
Paris, quit it every summer for a couple 
of months for the hills (1§ miles to the 
west of the city) or for the seaside at Pei-ta-ho, Chi-fu or Wei-hai- 
wei. At all these delightful spots, bathing, boating and shooting are 
obtainable. At Ticntsin—the port of Peking—thcey play cricket and 
polo. 4 

When I reached the Tartar city all was peace and quietness, 
The Germans had not taken Kiao-chou 
and Shan-tung, nor the Russians Port 
Arthur, Ta-licn-wan, Manchuria, and the Liao-tung peninsula. 
Neither had the British taken up their quarters at Wei-hai-wei, nor 
extended their posscssions on the main land at Kowloon, The 
French were rather wondering how best to navigate the Red River 
than thinking of establishing themsclves on the Lei-chou peninsula, 
or of making a railway from Tonking to Yiin-nan city. No railway 
or mining concessions had then been given away and “spheres of 
influence ” had scarcely been thought of! 


Leaving town. 


“ The arrival of the Powers.” 


* * * * 


I left Peking ex route for Shanghai in September 1898, just a 
year after my arrival, What an eventful year that was only time can 
fully demonstrate. 


Shanghai (literally “ onthe sea”), called the ‘ model settlement,” 

Shanghai is quite what the Chinese living there de- 

4 signate a “‘ Number one first-chop” place, 

especially when we consider that it has no government. By thisI mean 

no “official” government. Four or five foreign Consuls, and a few 

merchants, have managed in some thirty years or so to produce a city 

which would not be disgraced by being placed alongside the “ City of 

Palaces ” (Calcutta). The streets are excellent and lighted by electri- 

city, and telephones are so numerous that “ chits ” become scarcely 

necessary. There is a spn club-house, and one of the prettiest 

country clubs for ladies that [ have seen, 

The recreation ground is unique in Asia. It would be possible to 

have, going on atone and the same time, 

Recreation-ground best inAsia. flat-racing, stceple-chasing, polo, cricket, 
lawn-tennis, and bicycling ! 

To military people Shanghai Arsenal is worth a visit. There are 

nine arsenals in China, but only those at Tientsin, Hankow and Fukien 

can in any way compare withthe one at Shanghai. They manufacture 
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Their idea of life ts to avoid “too muchee bobbery,”* and to get 
money. 

On the other hand, many of their social customs, and their ways 
of conducting business, are more or tess like our own, They thorough- 
ly appreciate a joke, and will roar with laughter, as many a foreigner 
has found to his discomfiture. : 

They give dinner parties and other entertainments; drink one 
another’s healths with no “heel-taps,””? and smoke tobacco much as 
Occidentals do. Economy is their guiding principle, and they reckon 
their money in 32 divisions of a penny. : 

China’s military power may be summed up in the one word “ N#J.” 

I arrived im Peking in September 1897, and through the kindness 
of Sir Claude and Lady MacDonald 
found quarters in the British Legation. 

I should like, were there time, to say a great deal about the “Centre 
of the Universe,” although so much has been written that it would be 
difficult to find anything new. 

Sir Harry Parkes described Peking as ‘ Dirt, Dust, and Disdain,” 
Iam inclined to agree with Mrs. Archibald Little that this description 

~ to be accurate, requires the addition of afew more big Ds. 

The British Legation is, however, a delightful spot ; and were it 

The British Legation. not for the dust and filth, and the want 
: of roads as we understand them, Peking 


Arcival in Peking. 


would be endurable. 


There are plenty of amusements in Peking, including spring and 
autumn races, paper-chasing and skat- 
ing. 

The modes of conveyance in Peking are :—cart, mule, pony, don- 


key, mule-litter, sedan-chair, Shank’s mare, and quite recently 
“rickshaws.” 


The carts are excellent, and were the roads good, one would not mind 
the absence of springs. I have herea 
— ne real working model of an ordinary Pekin 
cab. Such a vehicle costs from £8 to £12 according to finish. 
“brougham” on the same pattern would be about £20; while a really 


swagger “ mandarin’s ” carriage would cost more still.t 


Mules are preferred for harness work. Some are very fine. The 
price varies from £6 to £70 and £80 each. 

All the ponies come from Mongolia. At present they cost from 

Mongolian ponies. $5 to £10. When the Russians begin 

to mount their Tartar, Mongolian, and 

Manchurian Cossacks, the price may be expected to increase rapidly. 

A Mongolian “ racing” pony trained in English fashion willdo his 

Mongolian “racers.” mile, with to stones 7 Ibs. up, in 2 minutes 

4 seconds at Shanghai or 2 minutes 10 

seconds at Peking. These ponies average only 13:14 hands. They 

are fine big-boned animals, and only want a little thorough-bred blood 


‘ Amusements. 


© Trouble or noise. 
+ These carts are worthy the attention of those isterested in militazy wheeled transport. 
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to make a grand breed of horses. They run about in huge herds in 
Mongolia ; and will make splendid “remounts” for Cossack cavalry 
and mounted infantry. 


Peking has a drainage system, or rather want of system. But 
i the drains got out of order a few hundred 
f). 

A drainage, system! (or. want.of) years ago, and the Manchus have not yet 
found time to repair them. So each day the filth which has collected 
is just taken out and chucked into the middle of the street. This is 
the only form of roadmaking practised in the capital of China. 

As every one is now aware, the Chinese are arrant humbugs: 

: Everything is done for the sake of “ look- 

Chinese aante. see.” China is the land of shams and 

middlemen. This applies to the Emperor and coolie alike. So each 

year a little boy dressed in peculiar clothing is sent down one end of 

the drainage system of Peking, while all the members of the Board 

of Works stand around to see. But it is another little boy in similar 

peculiar clothing who turns up at the other end. All are satisfied for 
the Board’s ‘‘ face ’’ has been “ saved.” 


That things are moving along in the Centre of the Universe, is 
evidenced by the fact that, what the Chinese call “a no-pullee, no- 
pushee, go-like-Hellee ” machine (that is, an electric tramway) has 
been laid from the railway station, three miles outsidethe south gate, 
to the City wall, which it will no doubt soon pierce, and go right up 
to the Forbidden City wherein dwells the Emperor himself. Then a 
water-supply has been laid on to the Palace. “ Legation Street” has 
been ‘‘ macadamised,”’ and the Hong-Kong-Shanghai Banking Corpor- 
ation have just opened one of their palatial four-storied buildings for 
their Peking branch. 


One cannot speak of Peking and the north of China without a few 
words on Pekingese ‘Kuan-hua,” the 
official language of China. It is to all 
China, exactly what Hindustani is to British-India, There are plenty 
of other dialects, but nearly every one will understand a little that is 
said, if Pekingese “‘ Kuan-hua ” is spoken, 


The Chinese language. 


Chinese has the reputation of being the most difficult language 
Difficult to acquire a thorough 0 the world to acquire; and, I think, 
knowledge of the Chinese langu- justly so, for Chinese characters are 
age. symbols of ideas, abstract and concrete, 
and every new idea requires a separate character or symbol. Thus 
each new word to be learned is a new character, anda person can only 
read just so many words as he knows 
characters or pictures. There are 40,000 
such characters in the Chinese Lexicon, and it is doubtful whether 
any Chinese ever lived, who was acquainted with them all. An inti- 
mate knowledge of 5,000 characters will enable a person to wade 
through a column of the daily newspaper, but it does not necessarily 
follow that the same amount of knowledge will ensure his under- 
standing a conversation carried on between two educated Chinese 
who do not wish tobe understood! They then have a playful way of 
employing what is called “ four-character’’ Chinese, This, so far as 


40,000 different pictures. 
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the foreigner is concerned, means that they leave out all the small 
words, and use classical idioms and sentences. Most of the words so 
employed are not among the 5,000 which have been learned, but 
belong to the other 35,000, of which the average foreigner is ignorant. 

Then it is a tonic language; that is, there are tones, in Pekingese, 
four. Thus ; ch’a?, ch’a?, ch'a3, ch'a* are 
different sounds with separate meanings. 
In a small dictionary there are 41 characters, the sound of which, 
when pronounced by a Pckingese, is most nearly represented in 
English by c-h-a (strongly aspirated). 16 of these 41 belong to the first 
tone, ch’a!; 10 to the second tone, ch’a? ; 3 to the third tone, ch’a$; 
and 12 to the fourth tone, ch’a*. Every one of these 41 characters is 
differently written or painted, and each has a distinct and totally 
different meaning. 

It is most necessary to distinguish very clearly between an aspi- 
rated and unaspirated word as the follow- 
ing will demonstrate :— 

“Pao,” without an aspirate, signifies “treasure”; “p‘ao” with an 
aspirate means a “bundle of sticks,” Thus, if a Chinese has a cold 
in his head, the wife of his bosom is not certain whether her hus- 
band is calling her his “treasure”’ or his “bundle of sticks” ! 


However, Chinese characters have this advantage that they form 
. a kind of “ volapik”’ for the Far East. 
chinese an excellent “univers A man of Canton cannot converse with 
Sal BD gUaEt: a Pckingese, neither can he understand 
a Japanese or Korean; but all four, if they can read and write the 
Chinese character, can get along swimmingly. It was by scratching 
Chinese characters in the snow and sand with their bayonets that the 
Japanese soldiers managed to obtain what they wanted during the 
war with China. If, however, they are quite illiterate, they are 
obliged to have recourse to what is called 
“ Pidgin-English,” of which the follow- 
ing is a specimen, a long way after “ Excelsior” :— 
“That nightey time begin chop-chop* 
One young man walkey—no can stop. 
Maskeet snow! Maskee ice! 
He carry flag wid chopf so nice. 
‘Topside-galow !§ 
Topside-galow ! 

A ratheramusing story is told of King Kalakua of the Hawaiian 
Islands when he visited Shanghai in 1881. He occupied a suite of 
rooms On the second story of the hotel. Two gentlemen calling on the 
King inquired of the landlord if he was at home. “I will see,” said 
the proprietor; whereupon he shouted toa Chinese “Boy” on the 
stairs “ Boy! That piecey King top-side hab got?” “ Hab got,” laconi- 
cally replied the “Boy.” ‘ Gentlemen,” said the landlord, “his 
Majesty is in. Pray walk up.” 


Tones. 


Importance of the ‘‘aspirate.”” 


Pidgin-English. 


* At once. 

t+ Never mind, 

} Device. 

§ Excelsior or upstairs go. 
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To China belongs the honour of having the oldest newspaper in the 
world—“ The Peking Gazette’”—an official newspaper and epitome of 
a » all “Things Chinese,’ published dail 

The Bekins caster: since the middle of the 14th century, Te 
said to date from the 7th century. 

An interesting place to foreigners in Peking is the “ Tsung-li ya- 
men” four Chinese characters which signify—‘ Every kind of busi- 
ness bureau.” It is a dilapidated building emblematic of the feeling 

The Chinese “ foreign office.” of Chinese officials towards foreigners! 

The foreigners in Peking, like their fellow-creatures in London and 
Paris, quit it every summer for a couple 
of months for the hills (15 miles to the 
west of the city) or for the seaside at Pei-ta-ho, Chi-fu or Wei-hai- 
wei. At all these delightful spots, bathing, boating and shooting are 
obtainable. At Tientsin—the port of Peking—they play cricket and 
polo. : 

When I reached the Tartar city all was peace and quietness, 
The Germans had not taken Kiao-chou 
and Shan-tung, nor the Russians Port 
Arthur, Ta-lien-wan, Manchuria, and the Liao-tung peninsula. 
Neither had the British taken up their quarters at Wei-hai-wei, nor 
extended their possessions on the main land at Kowloon, The 
French were rather wondering how best to navigate the Red River 
than thinking of establishing themsclves on the Lei-chou peninsula, 
or of making a railway from Tonking to Yin-nan city. No railway 
or mining concessions had then been given away and “spheres of 
influence ” had scarcely been thought of! 


Leaving town. 


“ The arrival of the Powers.” 


* * * * 


I left Peking en route for Shanghai in September 1898, just a 
year after my arrival, What an eventful year that was only time can 
fully demonstrate. 


Shanghai (literally “ onthe sea ”), called the “ model settlement,” 

Shanghai. is quite what the Chinese living there de- 

signate a ‘‘ Number one first-chop” place, 

especially when we consider that it hasno government. By thisI mean 

no “official ’ government. Four or five foreign Consuls, and a few 

merchants, have managed in some thirty years or so to producea city 

which would not be disgraced by being placed alongside the “ City of 

Palaces ” (Calcutta). The streets are excellent and lighted by electri- 

city, and telephones are so numerous that “ chits ” become scarcely 

necessary. There is a splendid club-house, and one of the prettiest 

country clubs for ladies that I have seen, 

The recreation ground is unique in Asia. It would be possible to 

have, going on at one and the same time, 

Recreation-ground best inAsia. flat-racing, steeple-chasing, polo, cricket, 
lawn-tennis, and bicycling! 

To military people Shanghai Arsenal is worth a visit. There are 

nine arsenals in China, but only those at Tientsin, Hankow and Fukien 

can in any way compare with the one at Shanghai. They manufacture 
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here anything from a pin to a first-class gunboat or a 3§-ton gun. 
The whole is solely under the direction and management of the Chi- 
nese ; the foreigners in charge merely draw the plans, test powders 
and guns, and arrange the purchase of machinery. I should mention 
that the term “foreigner” in China 
includes all who are not Chinese, 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling, bled from the Chinese 
people, are annually frittered away by means of arsenals, mints, mills 
and suchlike, by a set of dishonest officials. 
From Shanghai I proceeded by the Grand Canal to Kiang-yin, “ the 
The Grand Canal. by of the Yangtze river ” as it is call- 
Su-chou, on the Grand Canal, which I passed en route, is called the 
Venice of China; and a very beautiful 
spot it is. It shares with'Hang-chou the 
honor of being the Chinese terrestrial paradise. They say— 


The term “ foreigner.” 


Su-chou and Hang-chou. 


“ Shang yu tien t‘ang: 

Hsia yu Su Hang.” 

Above is the Hall of God : 

Below is Su-chou and Hang-chou. 


Kiang-yin is a most suitable spot for a large cantonment; and 
certainly no vessel could get up or down the river were the guns in the 
forts properly manned. 

Much might be said about the Treaty ports on the Yangtze and of 
China’s former capital, Nanking. This 
place was the seat of Government till 
1411 A.D. Hang-chou has also been the Capital, and other cities 
besides. 

The river steamers on the Yangtze are like those on the rivers of 
North America, and are well fitted and comfortable. 

Signs are not wanting at the towns passed on a trip up the Yang- 
tze of the slow but sure advance of West- 
ern civilisation ; tall chimney stacks, 
factories, landing-piers, esplanades, and 


Treaty ports. 


Signs of the advance of West- 
ernisra. 


steam-launches. 

At Chin-chiang can be seen the spot where the British fleet 
anchored in 1842. The changeable course of the Yangtze has now left 
it high and dry covered with crops and villages ! 

There is plenty of small game shooting in the Yangtze valley and as 
good pheasant-shooting can be obtained 
between Shanghai and Nanking as is to be 
had anywhere out of England. In 1895, 40,000 brace of pheasants were 
sold in the Shanghai markets. There are also wild boar in plenty, but 
they are only shot. 

Large game in China is scarce. There are Manchurian tigers, good 
skins of which, I believe, fetch fifty guineas 
in England. There are small tigers in 
the southern provinces, especially around Amoy. There are red deer 


Small game. 


Large game. 
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in the north, and a rare kind of bear and wild-ox (of which only two 
specimens have been shot) near Sung’p’an in North-Western Ssu-ch‘uan. 
But on the whole I am inclined to think that for large-game shooting 
(in Asia) Burma, Siam, and the central and southern parts of India, 
are much to be preferred toChina. Manchuria, Kan-su, North and 
North-Western Ssu-ch‘uan are the best provinces in China Proper for 
large game shooting, and for rare species of pheasants. 


At Hankow! spent many days waiting for China’s greatest Viceroy 
Hankow. Chang-chih-tung to make up his mind 
; whether he would see me or not. When 
he heard that I wanted to go through Hu-nan, he made every effort to 
prevent my carrying out my intention! He said that, in consequence 
ofthe coup d’éfat, the whole of China was in a most disturbed state. 
China’s greatest Viceroy, However, after ten days “talking,” His 
Chang-chih-teng, Excellency not only honoured me with a 
two hours’ interview, but gave me leave to proceed on my journey 
and lent me one of his*gunboats to tow my Chinese boat to Yo-chou 
at the entrance of the Tung-ting lake. 


I had an excellent time at Hankow, visiting the arsenal, iron and 
sieht steel foundries, small-arms factory, 

he signi’ of Hankow: cotton mills, Russian tea factories (ol 
which there are several), and in “reviewing” Chang-chih-tung’s 
“foreign-drilled ” army. All this sounds rather splendid, and quite 
European-like, and so it would be, were it under the management of 
foreigners. As it is, the whole of the above, with the exception of the 
Russian tea factories, are merely “ dodges’’ for carrying on the great 
games of “humbug” and “squeezing ”’ so dear to the Chinese heart. 


Chang-chih-tung is one of the greatest scene in China and one 
of the most learned scholars of his generation. Old age isfast coming 
upon him but whea the time comes for him to retire from office, he 
will carry with him the honourable distinction, unique among Chinese 
Officials, of leaving office a poorer man than when he entered it. 


“Pride goeth before destruction and a haughty spirit before a fall!” 
The Chinese ought to know the full 
meaning of the above, for “the Book of 
Proverbs is not one whit better than the maxims of Confucius,’ but 
they are so terribly ignorant of the might and wealth of Western 
Nations that, except Just in the Treaty Ports and in Peking, they still 
look upon foreigners as “ wandering Jews” allowed by the grace of 
tbe Emperors to roam about the country, 


The Chinese a haughty people. 


Two things struck meas peculiar to the city which is destined 

to be the future metropolis of the Yangtze Valley, a part of China, 
ese ke which is, I believe, considered to be what 

The British io Hankow. might be called “under the eye” of the 
British people. The one was that, in sauntering about the streets, two 
out of every three foreigners whom I passed was not a subject of the 
British Empire ; the other thing that | noticed was that, in a city of 
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a million inhabitants, where there tie daly note ie the only 
iti outward sign of the might and majesty o 
eee le wee ct the raateet Sexboeet that the world 
Her Majesty's ship “Esk.” has ever seen, was Her Majesty’s ship 
“Esk,” a tiny wasp of a river gunboat, which, under the most favour- 
able conditions, can go six knots an hour ; and which, in order to bring 
her one small gun to bear, is obliged to turn round first, an awkward 
thing in a country where the enemy do not often get in front! I saw 
a statement in the newspapers recently that the British Government 
had, in order to protect British interests 
Over 2,000 miles of navigable jin China, put a fleet of gunboats on the 
egies Yangtze River. The “ fleet,” so called 
at present, consists of two flat-bottomed river gunboats dispersed over 
a length of 1,500 miles of the Yangtze, besides some hundreds of miles 
of lakes and small rivers, all of which are more or less navigable for 
boats drawing 3 feet of water and under. 
Hankow is a point of the greatest strategic ales re ae It eu 
ical j become the meeting point o ee, an 
See meant ct perhaps four, geet Fines of railway, 
vig., those from Peking, Canton, Shan- 
ghai, and Ch‘eng-tu. It is the Allahabad of China; but, owing to its 
geographical position, it has many advantages denied to the Indian 
city. It is 600 miles into the heart of China, and yet a whole fleet of 
the Russian volunteer steamers has anchored off the “ Esplanade ” 
during summer. Ships drawing 20 feet of water can reach Hankow 
during six months of the year. It is only a little more than one-third 
of the total navigable distance of the Yangtze from the sea ; and it is 
at, or close to, the confluence of two other great waterways—one north- 
wards and the other southwards. The river is a mile wide. 370 
miles north-west of Hankow is Tung-kuan, a most important place, 
where the great highways from Central Asia, Western China, and 
Thibet to the capital, meet. If Kiang-yin is the key to the Yangtze 


River on the South, Tung-kuan is the “key of the Yangtze Valley” 
on the North. 


Try and picture what this Yangtze River really is. It is as though, 

taking Calcutta to represent Shanghai, we were able to sail in big 

The greatest waterway in Asia, CAN going steamers to Allahabad ; and 

from there to continue in fair-sized river 

steamers (like those on the Upper Irrawaddy) to Aligarh. Thence 

to embark in large junks or house-boats as far as Jullundur, and then 
proceed in steam launches to Rawal Pindi. 

That portion of the Yangtze between I-chang and Chung-king, 

e “ spoken of as the “gorges” (about 250 

The Nanetee Sees: miles in length) contains the “rapids,” 

and might be compared to the distance between Aligarh and Um- 

balla. 


Could the difficulties attending the navigation of the Yangtze 

iles inland by boat. gorges by steamers be overcome, the 
Daa Rae: : voyage could be made the whole way by 
steamer, from Shanghai to Ping-shan—1,500 miles, or taking India, 
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from Calcutta to Rawal Pindi and beyond, Were Pindi on the Yangtze, 
even there we should only be half-way from mouth to source of this 
mighty waterway. 

Only one steam launch exists on the Upper Yangtze, but there is 
nothing to prevent any number plying if they could once be got 
through the Rapids. 

Having got a Sedan-chair (without which no foreigner in strange 
clothes could journey through Hu-nan and make a certainty of reaching 
the other side ina whole condition) a cook and a t’ing-chai* (the 
equivalent of the Indian red-coated chap- 
rassi), also necessary to one’s dignity 
among the Celestials, we set sail from Hankow on the 8th November 
last in a very comfortable house-boat, and in tow of the Viceroy’s 
gunboat already mentioned. 


Before starting I had drawn a bee-line from Shanghai to Man- 
dalay to represent the route which I wished to follow. 1 stuck to 
this as closely as possible consistent with the “caution” which I 

A bee-line from Shanghai to had received to raise no “ international 
Mandalay. questions” by creating disturbances or 
getting killed. I am thankful to say that, by the kindness of Her 
Britannic Majesty's Consul at Hankow, Mr. Warren, and many other 
kind friends I succeeded in avoiding both contingencies. 

My journey, from an exploration point of view, only commenced 
at Yo-chou. 


The Chinese chaprassi. 


Journey commences at Yo-chou, 


From this point Mr. T‘ung, a Shines Senter an who accompanied 

me in the position of “ hsien-sheng” or 
Ths road sketehe “ fenchen commenced a readesbtch 
with the help of a two-foot square plane-table, which he stuck to 
throughout the journey, in rain, snow, fog, mist, cold and heat. 
Only one single day did he miss, when, owing toa heavy snowfall 
throughout the day’s march, he could not use the table. This sketch, 
ona scale of 14 miles to the inch, produced over 2,000 miles of route 
covering 75 feet of paper on which every stream, bridge, village, or 
water-shed passed, was noted down. 


I only mention this here to show the stuff that some Chinese are 
made of, and what excellent surveyors 
the Survey Department of India might 
be expected to make of them. © 


Mr. Tung had never used a plane-table in his life before ; and 
all the teaching he had was what I was able to give him at starting. 


Chinese excellent surveyors, 


My other “ companion ” was a man, ‘named Wang—a taxidermist. 
The taxidermist. He and I, between us, collected over 150 

: specimens of birds; some skins, insects, 
fish, shells, and butterflies, All these have been sent to England and 
may, I hope,addafew itemsto the store of knowledge about Central 


® Literally “ one who hears or waits official business,” 
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China. 1 regret that, until I have received the report of the specialists, 
who are examining them, | am unable to give any particulars. The 
collection of these afforded considerable amusement to the Celestials 
who thought that I wanted the birds and fish to eat, the insects and 
snakes for medicines, and the shells as 
charms. The Chinese are very fond of 
birds, and in Peking every other man carries one about the streets, They 
train them to fly high in the air and return to their master’s cage. 
They have “ gymkhanas”’ for their birds, and the one that flies highest 
wins the bets, They don’t like people killing small birds, 


Journeys in China Proper, like the Chinese themselves, vary so little 
in the variety of incidents which they afford, unless there be time to go 
into minute detail, that Ido not propose 
to give sertatim the story of my daily 
“creep” from east to west of the 
Celestial Empire. So many able men—Baber, Hosie, Bell, Morrison, 
Bourne, Richtofen, Younghusband, James, Bower, Deasy, and a host of 
others—have given their experiences to the world, that there really 
remains but little to tell. What is now required is men who will go 
to England and endeavour, by various means, to excite among the 
somewhat stolid British a healthy interest in Things Chinese.” 


It may be of interest to the military world in general, and to Angla- 
Indians and officers of the Indian Cavalry in particular, to ae that 
the first British officer to make the 

: Pormes cratellerss hy journey across the northern half of the 
Chinese denote to India was Colonel Bell, for many years employed 
in Simla, and who has left behind him what, in my humble opinion, 
appears to me one of the ablest military works on China extant. The 
next was a British Cavalry, and now an Indian Staff Corps, officer, Major 
Younghusband. He was followed by Colonel Bower of the 17th 
Bengal Cavalry. Following on Colonel Bower we have Captain Welby 


and Lieutenant Malcolm, already spoken of, the former also a cavalry 
man. 


Colonel Bell travelled from east to west, Major Younghusband both 
ways, and Colonel Bower from west to east. All these officers confined 
their explorations to that portion of the Empire lying north of the 


Yangtze river. I have omitted Captain Gill as he followed the Y 
river and ended up in Burma. Pate ota ea 


Chinese love birds. 


Travels in China Proper more or 
less similar. 


: , Compared to the journeys of the men I have mentioned my little 
“trip” was child's play. It was only necessary to keep one’s temper 
Keeping one’s temper, and adopt a conciliatory attitude towards 

the sons of Han who will generally listen 

to reason, This is not sucha difficult thing to do as many might 
suppose, when one is unarmed, and surrounded by several hundreds 
or thousands of people who have never seen one before, and are not 
particularly anxious to meet one again! If you get angry, they laugh 
at you! Mr. Margary, of Her Britannic 

Mr. Margary. Majesty’s Consular Service in China, was 

the first British official to travel from 

Hankow to Bhamo through Hu-nan. He made the journey twenty-six 
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years hgo, aad has left an interesting record of his travels. He 
was badly treated in Hu-nan, and, as all are aware, was brutally 
murdered near the frontiers of Burma, at the instigation of the 
Chinese officials. I followed in his footsteps for the greater part of my 
route as far as Yun-nan city, being the first British officer to enter 
the province of Hu-nan. I mention this to show how little attention 
has been paid by the British Army to China Proper. There is no 
reason why this should be so; for, aithongh Paaanes crowd is not 
uite the one for a lonely foreigner to 
fA nanese crnwa bot so bat: eaccaMee on a dark ni fd it is Sill less 
formidable now than it was in Margary’stime. Slowly, yet surely, the 
Chinese are learning that it does not pay to bully foreigners. 
Yo-chou was the only place where ie one ey peered rocks 
at my chair; and at Chen-Yuan fhe 
‘Nerehow, the nem "Ereaty Fork. tried to frighten me (and succeeded) be 
shouting “ Ta! Ta!’ which I had been taught to believe meant “kill, 
kill!” A short residence in China, however, soon discovers the 
fact that the Chinese “' bite " is not so bad as the “ bark”! 


I was under “ official” protection. ‘That is to say, the author- 
a need : ities had been duly warned to suppl 
Oficial” protection, me with escorts, es told that, if He 
thing should happen to me, it would be a case of “ off with his head.” 
But, where the spirit is willing the flesh is often weak, and it is worth 
any Government's while to study the way a Chinese District Magis- 
trate manages to keep several millions of people in order with a handfal 
of so-called soldiers or police. I don’t believe there are more than 
5,900 soldiers between Hankow and Bhamo, and one British Regiment 
would send them all flying. 


At each town of any importance that I came to! visited the Magis- 
The solicitade of the officials, trate, who, in returning my call, would, 
with tears in his eyes, implore me not to 
endanger my own life and his by entering the gates of his city. The 
“ political” in charge was for ever beseeching me not to walk about 
the country in the harmless pursuit of “ Cocky-olly birds”! He de- 
clared that the western part of Hu-nan was infested with rebel “ Miao” 
or aborigines who would kill us all. Most of those I came across 
fran like hares on catching sight of our party, much to my grief, as 
I was longing to get a “snap-shot” of the women who, by the way, 
seemed really pretty, like dusky girls from the west of Ireland. 


They were called ‘* Hei” or black, and “Hua” or flowery, accord« 
ing to the colour of their clothes. 


There are any number of these tribes; some say 75. Only the 
women wear their ancient distinctive dress; the men wear clothes like 
the Chinese. I found the “ Hua” or flowery “ Miao” wearing “ kilts”’ 
for allthe world like Scotch ones; from which I conclude that the 
Highblaad kilt is a very ancient form of undress! 


There are 10,000 Mahomedans in Huenan, but they compare 
Mahomedans. unfavourably with their Indian co-reli- 
gionists, 
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I do not wish to convey the idea that travelling in China has no 
disadvantages. Captain Pottinger, R.A., who was travelling in West- 
ern China at the same time that | was, had quite a different reception to 
that which I experienced. 


To the British officer, one of the most significant of Captain 
Pottinger’s experiences is the following. He says:—‘ Our escort, 
Citra Paige cour ie who at i qoute had aoe. Bet to 
apt: , know us. ey had been regular id, 
Chinese 02 solsiers: and seeing that Hunter cad I eh ged 
the enemy when necessary, quite irrespective of their numbers, they 
became really good men and would follow or lead anywhere.”...... 
“From the way the escort served us when once they knew us, I think 
they would make good soldiers. ” 


The above opinion, on the merits of the Chinese as soldiers, coin- 
cides with the one which I had already formed. The men of the 
above escort were, in all probability, recruited from the same district 
of North-West Kuei-chou, as the men of my own escort, which I got 
from Yun-nan City. I can only say that I think they were the jolliest, 
M most easily managed fellows, I have ever 

ycrcare come across. In physique they left little 
to be desired ; and for downright hard marching on poor and scanty 
fare, and for cheerfulness under trying conditions, they would com- 
pare well with the sturdy Gurkha. I well remember one awful 
march crossing the Yiéianchiang, an upper branch of the Red River. 
We started about 6 on a February morning, and we hoped to 
reach camp by 5 in the afternoon. We found that this was impossible, 
as the river had cut an even deeper passage for itself than usual 
between the mountain ranges which run north and south parallel 
to each other, up and down the whole of Yiin-nan west of the capital, 
right to the confines of Burma. We started at a level® of abv.ut 6,000 
feet, descended to the river-bed 2,000 feet in 4 miles. Up again in 
5 miles to 4,850, down again to 3,900 feet; up another 2 miles to 
5,050 feet, and down again to camp at 4,800 feet ; only 18 miles, all 
told, but we did not get in till after dark. The place—a few huts— 
was called Fa-piao ;t we thought it a very far “ piao.” Another such 
march occurred a few days later. Starting equally early in the morning, 


* Nore.—The figures here quoted do not refer to sea-level, but to the level of Chen- 
yan on the Wu river in East Kuei-chou which is reckoned at zero; but which is 
Toughly 2,000 feet above sea-level. 


They are only approximate and are used for comparative purposes. 
The actual levels obtained by me are being prepared in the office of the Survey De- 
partment of India, and are not yet completed. 


For the same reason the diagrams showing the sections of my route are only ap- 

roximate, but serve equally well for the purpose here intended, which isto show the 

Peavy climbing which has to be undertaken in journeying across Ydn-nan from east to 
west of vice versd. 3 


+ Oasis or running water. 
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and with only the usual midday halt for an hour, we did not reach 
camp till g at night. We had only come 20 to 22 miles, but had gone 
almost straight down 4,000 feet to a river-bed and up again 4,000 feet 
in 10 miles! We were on the “go” for 12 hours. This sort of thing 
happened frequently and yet the members—I cannot call them sol- 
diers—of my ‘escort ” didn’t seem to feel it much, and the worse the 
road, the darker the night, and the longer they were forced to go 
without refreshment, the better they showed up and the louder the 
songs they sang. Yet one hears it constantly said that the Chinese 
have not got in them any of the sort of stuff out of which a modern 
fighting machine can be made! The above marches also spoke volumes 
for Chinese mule transport which never failed me once, and never 


damaged or lost a single article of “kit” throughout 1,500 miles of 
marching. 


The advocates of such a theory—for theory it is—are constantly 
quoting the behaviour of the Chinese during the war with Japan. 
It is not at all certain that the soldiers or their officers ever wanted 
to fight for the impossible Manchu 
Government under whom they served. 
Why should they have fought? With- 
out transport or commissariat of any kind, with scarcely any clothes, 
and no one to lead them! As Mrs. Archibald Little puts it, 
" often without any guns, and if they had got the guns, they had not 
got the cartridges that fitted them. Thé men stolidly appreciated 
the situation ; they made no complaint ; but when they could, they 
ran away, which was about the only thing they could do under the 
circumstances!” In judging the behaviour of Chinese soldiers dur- 
ing the last war, account should be taken of the fact that Chinese 
soldiers, unlike the Natives of India in former times, and the frontier 
tribes of to-day, have been accustomed for centuries to rely ona 
properly constituted Government for their officers, supplies, arms, 
and ammunition, and on their leaders for orders. Owing to the 
decay of the dynasty all these things are now wanting, and yet they 
were suddenly called upon to meet a modern army of men accus- 
tomed to fight and drilled, organised, and equipped on the latest 
approved principles. Valentine Chirol compares it to ‘(an encounter 
between such tactics as were employed by Agamemnon of Troy and 
such as might have been conceived by Moltke.””* 


Why Chinese soldiers don’t 
fight. 


® Arnot Reid, who has had considerable experience of the Chinese, speaking of the 
possibility of making soldiers of them, states :— 


‘The one capacity in which the British have no experience of the Chinese is asa 
soldier. I think he would make a good, though not the fittest, type of soldier. He would 
be neither reckless of his life nor eager to rush upon death ; those are qualities which 
belong either to patriotic or religious zeal ; and the Chinese knows nothing of these. But 
he has qualities that with training would supply the place of the qualities lacking. He is 
Bot nervous and he does not fear death. Properly trained and led, he would hgh. just 
as he carries coal or loads a ship or turns the soil. He would fight, because he had 
agreed to doso. The Chinese is twenty times the man that the fellah ever was. If 
you can drill the Egyptian fellaheen to face a dervish onslaught, you can drill the Chinese 
to face any risks of war. I believe that if Britain would take the opportunity to handle 
China as we have handled Egypt, we could raise in twenty years an army that would 
hold the world at bay, and we could build up in half a century a native administration 
that would be the best that Asia has ever seen.” 
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To return to my journey. To any one who has fots of time at 
their disposal, and nothing particular to do, I would advise a trip in 
a house-boat on the Yiian River. The scenery is quite beautiful, 
and the climate from October to April delightful. Hunan, with its 
bright sunshine, green fir-clad hills, rippling clear rivers, and beauti- 
ful lake, is quite a place in which to spend a happy day. The Yiian 
River is a fisherman’s paradise. The naturalist and geologist will 
find plenty of occupation, while the artist’s brush need never be idle 
for want of an interesting subj-ct to depict. Narrow river gorges, 
pretty white and gold temples perched upon the top of high precipi- 
tous cliffs, or upon mountain peaks; boats being hauled over 
roaring rapids by from to to 30 trackers, tugging with might and main 
for all they are worth, amid the gayest. shrillest cries from their comrades 
on the boats. Such is the daily scene on a Hunan river. Never have | 
seen men work harder than the boatmen on those rivers! They most 
certainly earned their pay. Imagine what that was when I say that for 
a fine big house-boat—8o feet long and 8 to 9 feet broad—the price 
was go0,0co cash (about £9) for 450 miles of hauling against the 
current and through hundreds of rapids, over some of which the boat 
was literally dragged along the bed of the river by from 15 to 20 men ; 
while 3 or 4 others, using long bamboo shoulder poles, kept her off 
the rocks. We averaged 15 miles a day, in spite of all these difficulties 
and the journey occupied 36 days. So the hire came to five shillings a 
day (54. per man) which included food for my § Chinese followers and 
hot water ad (#6 for myself. 


A few days’ march from Chen-yiian, and in the same district, I 
came tothe spot where the Australian 
missionary, Mr. Fleming, was murdered a 
short time before my arrival there. 


It was done at the instigation of certain influential men and 
officials in full view of some 500 people 
of the town of Ch‘ung-an. I took a pho- 
tograph of one of the actual murderers sitting in the cage used by 
the Chinese Government for the conveyance of criminals about the 
country. He looked quite happy, smoking his pipe. 


Near this same place, at Huang-p’ing. Icame across a crowd of 
heads on sticks lining the side of the 
road outside the city gate. I found 
that there had been a raid upon the town by the “Miao” from the 
hills, and this was the Chinese method of settling troubles with adjoin- 
ing hill-tribes. The Chinese Government is still occasionally troubled, 
as is the Indian Government, by disobedient people who live in the 


hills. 


At a place, called Ch'ing-ch’i, right in the heart of China, I founda 
complete set of Iron Foundry Works, with 

Iron foundry inthe heart of machinery by the best English makers, 
China. The works had cost £330,000 to come 
lete ; the undertaking failed but the scoundrel who started it had made 


is pile. 


Mr. Fleming's murder, 


Done by the officials, 


“ Miao” rebels. 
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It is hy hair-brained schemes like these that the Chinese people 
are led to distrust the foreigner, and his methods. There are many 
such examples throughout the Empire. 


From Hu-nan we entered Kuei-chou Province. The two characters 
signify ‘‘ noble region.” It has been 
called the “ Switzerland” of China and 
so, if the Swiss had possession of it, I have no doubt it would be. In 
Kuei-chou as in Yiin-nan and Kan-su rebellions have almost depopue 
lated parts of it, and there are now only six million people in the 
province, 


Kuei-chou Province. _ 


At Kuei-yang City I met Mr. Consul Litton, and we had a day's 
pheasant-shooting together in country rather like Scotch moors. He 
was the first white man I had seen for nearly two months. 


Kuei-chou and Yiin-nan grow opium in large quantities. Nearly 
all the mules and coolizs one meets on 
the roads are carrying opium to Hu-nan 
and the south. 85 percent. of the population of these two provinces 
smoke opium, although probably not more than 2 per cent. of the total 
population of the Empire smoke the drug.* Nearly every-one, how- 
ever, uses tobacco. 


Opium, 


Yiin-nan and Kuei-chou seem to have co!lected some of the worse 
characters in China. 


I reached Kuei-yang on the 8th January and Yiin-nan City on the 
8th February, 1899. 

The weather in Kuei-chou was abominable: fogs, rain, snow, and 
sleet. At Chen-yuan we left our boat 
and, placing our belongings on mules, 
took to the great thoroughfare which leads from Peking to Bhamo. 

A “road” in China is generally a bridlepath, paved or unpaved, 
and sometimes two cart ruts, There is scarcely a rut south of the 
Yangtze River. 


__ The northern half of Kuei-chou is a plateau averaging 6,000 feet 
above sea-level, and a delightful country to live in, although Ytin-nan 
is perhaps better.on the whole. 


These two provinces are, like'Kashmir, beautiful countries where 
“only man is vile.” It is a mistake to judge the Chinese by the 
specimens met with in these provinces. The best of the inhabitants 
hereabouts are the “ Miao” or aborigines. 


Between Kuei-yang and Yiin-nan Cities I met many missionaries, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic, es- 
pecially French, 


The weathes in Kuei-chou bad. 


Plenty of missionaries. 


* Has it ever occurred to the “ Anti-opium ” League, I wonder, that if opium ceased 
to be exported from India, it would only stimulate the cultivation of the poppy in China ; 
for it would send up tte price of the native opium, and the Chinese woul find that it 
paid better to grow opium than other crops. 

Moreover, those who now smoke Indian opium, finding they could no longer get it, 
would be obliged to content themselves with Chinese opium which, being so mach 
cheaper, they would use in far larger quantities, and many who are now too poor to 
afford the luxury would find it within their means. 
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To not wish to convey the idea that travelling in China has no 
disa hantages, Captain Pottinzer, RoA., who was travelling in West- 
ern Crina at the same time that { was, bad quite a different reception to 
that which TP experienced. 


To the British oTicer, one of the most significant of Captain 

Pottinger’s experiences is the fullowing. He says :—‘Our escort, 

: who at first ‘funked,’ had now got to 

Coes Patinger 8 the Qaowus. They had been regularly paid, 

hiness as sol licrs, f 

and secing that Hunter and I went for 

the enemy when necessary, quite irrespective of their numbers, they 

became really good men and would follow or lead anywhere.”...... 

“From the way the escort served us when once they kuew us, I think 
they would make good soldiers. ” 


The above opinion, on the merits of the Chinese as soldiers, coin- 
cides with the one which [had already formed. The men of the 
above escort were, in all probability, recruited from the same district 
of North-West Kuci-chou, as the men of my own escort, which E got 
{rom Yun-nan City. Iocan only say that [think they were the jollicst, 
must casily managed fellows, [have ever 
come across. In physique they left little 
to be desired ; and for downright hard marching on poor and scanty 
fare, and for cheerfulness under trying conditions, they would com. 
pare well with the sturdy Gurkha, fo well remember one awful 
march crossing the Yuan huang. an upper branch of the Red River. 
We started about 6 on a bebruary morning, and we hoped to 
reach camp by § in the afternoon. We found that this was impossibie, 
asthe river had cut an even deeper passaye for itself than usual 
between the mountain ranges which run north and south paralicl 
to each other, up and down the wi ote of Yun-nan west of the capital, 
right to the contines of Burma. We started at a level® of abs ut 6 000 
feet, descended tothe river-bed 2,000 feet in g miles Up aganin 
§ miles to 4,859, down again to 3.900 feet; up another 2 miles to 
§,050 fect, and down ayaa to camp at 4 800 feet: oniv 18 miles, all 
told, but we did not getin tal after dark. The place—a few huts— 
wascalied Fa-piao:t we thoughtitarery far © pio” Another such 
marchoccurred afew days later, Starting equally carly in the morning, 


My escort. 


© Nore —The 4 ures here qauved do ny refer to sea-level but to the level of Chee. 
y4in on the Wenver im ft. vercboy wh chi tevaseed at setu; but whch 
fougt!y 2,000 teet abovs se: 


They are oaly apprasimate and are wed foe comparative perpores. 


The actaal leve's ovtained by me ave heing prepared ia the oSce of the Servey Do- 
partmest of loc.a, aod ase wot yet com; .cted. 


Por the eame reaena the d apreme showing the ercti ee of my rete are cn'y an 
ne mate bit serve eqea’y wen forthe pur, ee here irten'ed wt -h mto show the 
avy cum eg which bes to be underiaage ie jveresy 9g across \ sa-ean from east to 

went ot ose werd. 


¢ Oasis of renniag water, 


settee owas => 
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and with only the usual midday halt for an hour, we did not reach 
camp till g at night. We had only come 20 to 22 miles, but had gone 
almost straight down 4,000 fect to a river-bed and up again 4,000 feet 
in 10 miles! Wewere on the “go” for 12 hours. This sort of thing 
happened frequently and yet the members—I cannot call them sol- 
diers—of my ‘‘escort ’’ didn’t seem to feel it much, and the worse the 
road, the darker the night, and the longer they were forced to go 
without refreshment, the better they showed up and the louder the 
songs they sang. Yet one hears it constantly said that the Chinese 
have not got in them any of the sort of stuff out of which a modern 
fighting machine can be made! The above marches also spoke volumes 
for Chinese mule transport which never failed me once, and never 


damaged or lost a single article of “kit” throughout 1,500 milcs of 
marching. 


The advocates of such a theory—for theory it is—are constantly 
quoting the behaviour of the Chinese during the war with Japan. 
It is not at all certain that the soldiers or their officers ever wanted 
to fight for the impossible Manchu 
Government under whom they served. 
Why should they have fought ? With- 
out transport or commissariat of any kind, with scarcely any clothes, 
and no one to lead them! As Mis. Archibald Little puts it, 
* often without any guns, and if they had got the guns, they had not 
got the cartridges that fitted them. Thé men stolidly appreciated 
the situation ; they made no complaint ; but when they could, they 
ran away, which was about the only thing they could do under the 
circumstances!” In judging the behaviour of Chinese soldiers dur- 
ing the last war, account should be taken of the fact that Chinese 
soldiers, unlike the Natives of India in former times, and the frontier 
tribes of to-day, have been accustomed for centuries to rely ona 
properly constituted Government for their officers, supplies, arms, 
and ammunition, and on their leaders for orders. Owing to the 
decay of the dynasty all these things are now wanting, and yet they 
were suddenly called upon to mect a modern army of men accus- 
tomed to fight and drilled, organiscd, and equipped on the latest 
approved principles, Valentine Chirol compares it to ‘an encounter 
between such tactics as were employed by Agamemnon of Troy and 
such as might have been conceived by Moltke.’”’* 


Why Chinese soldiers don't 
fight. 


® Arnot Reid, who has had considerable experience of the ( hinese, speaking of the 
possibility of making soldiers of them, states :— 


‘The one capacity in which the British have no experience of the Chinese is asa 
soldier. I think he would make a good, though not the fittest, type of soldier. He would 
be neither reckless of his life nor eager to rush upon death ; those are qualities which 
belong either to patriotic or religious zeal ; and the Chinese knows nothing of these. But 
he has qua'ities that with training would sup;ly the place of the qualitics lacking. He is 
Bot nervous and he does not fear death. roperly trained and ied, he would ngh. just 
as be carries coal or loads a ship or turnsthe soil. He wouid fight, because he had 
agreed to do so. The Chinese is twenty times the man that the fellah ever was. If 
you can drill the Egyptian fellaheen to face a dervish onslaught, you can drill the Chinese 
to face any risks of war. I believe that if Britain would take the op; ortunity to handle 
China as we have handled Egypt, we could raise in twenty years an army that would 
bold the world at bay, and we could build up in half a century a native administration 
that would be the best that Asia has ever scen.” 
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To return to my journey. To any one who has fots of time at 
their disposal, and nothings particular to do, | would advise a top in 
a house-bowt on the Yuan River, The scenery is quite beautiful, 
and the chinate from October to Aorl delighrful. Hunan, with ats 
bright sunshine, green fir-clad his, rippling clear rivers, and beautic 
ful lake, is quite a place in which to spend a happy day. The Yuan 
River isa fisherman's paradise. The naturalist: and yeologist: wil 
find plenty of occupation, while the artist's brush oced never be idie 
for want of an interesting subj-ct. to depict. Narrow river forges, 
Pretty white and gold temples perched upon the top of high precipis 
tous ciith, of upon mountain peaks; boats being hauled over 
roaring rapids by from to to 30 trackers, tugying with might and main 
for all they are worth, amid the pavest: shridiestcries from their comrades 
onthe boats. Such is the daily scene on a Hunan river. Never have f 
seen men work harder than the boatmen on those rivers! ‘They most 
certainly earned their pay. Imavine what that was when U sav that for 
a tine big house boat—S8o feet long and 8 to 9 fect broad—the price 
was gejoo cash ‘about £9) for 4500 miles of hauling ayainst the 
current and through bundreds of rapids, over some of which the boat 
was literally drayyed along the ted of the river by from § to a0 men; 
while 3 of 4 others, using long bamboo shoulder poles, kept her off 
the rocks. Weaveraged 1§ miles aday, in spite of all these ditticulties 
and the journey occupied 34 davs So the hire came to tive shillings a 
day sd) per man) which included food for my § Chinese followers and 
hot water ad (1d for myself 

A few days’ march from Chen-viin, and in the aame district, I 
came tothe spot where the Austral an 
missionay, Me. Fleming, was murdered a 
sbort time be fore my arrival there, 

It was done at the insti,ation of certiin influential men and 
oftcials in full view of some goo peeple 
ofthe town of Chung an Fto ka phe 
tegraph of one of the actual murderers sitting in the cace ased by 
the Ch nese Government for the conveyance of criminals about the 
country. He looked quite happy, smoking his pipe, 


Mer. Elem ng's marder, 


Done by the sTictaln, 


Near this same plac, at Huang-pirg Tcame across a crowd of 
heacson stocks lining the side of the 
toad outside the city gate. FP foand 
that there had been a raid upon the town by the "Mao" from the 
bills, and this wae the Chinese meth al of wetting troubles with ad-oime 
ing hill-tribes. The Chinese Government is stil occasionally troubled, 
asisthe Indian Government, by disobedient people who hve in the 
hills, 
At aplace, called Ching-ch'y, echt in the beart of China, I founda 
ec mpete s-tof fron Foun ory Works, with 
Woe foendry inthe Beart of acl ery by the best Erg isb makers, 
Chie ‘The works hid cost: £316,000 to come 
Poe > the undertaking failed but the scoundrel who starteo it bad made 
1s pile, 


"M ao” rebern 
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It is hy hair-brained schemes like these that the Chinese people 
are led to distrust the foreigner, and his methods. There are many 
such examples throughout the Empire. 


From Hu-nan we entered Kuei-chou Province. The two characters 
signify ‘noble region.” It has been 
called the “ Switzerland” of China and 
so, if the Swiss had possession of it, | have no doubt it would be. In 
Kuci-chou as in Yiin-nan and Kan-su rebellions have almost depopu- 
lated parts of it, and there are now only six million people in the 
province, 


Kuei-chou Province. _ 


At Kuci-yang City I met Mr. Consul Litton, and we had a day's 
pheasant-shooting together in country rather like Scotch moors, He 
was the first white man I had seen for nearly two months. 


Kuci-chou and Yiin-nan grow opium in large quantities. Nearly 
all the mules and coolizs one meets on 
the roads are carrying opium to Hu-nan 
and the south. 85 percent. of the population of these two provinces 
smoke opium, although probably not more than 2 per cent. of the total 
population of the Empire smoke the drug.* Nearly every-one, how- 
ever, uses tobacco. 


Opium. 


Yiin-nan and Kuei-chou seem to have co!lected some of the worse 
characters in China. 


I reached Kuei-yang on the 8th January and Yiin-nan City on the 
8th February, 1809. 


The weather in Kuei-chou was abominable: fogs, rain, snow, and 
sleet. At Chen-yuan we left our boat 
and, placing oar belongings on mules, 
took to the great thoroughfare which leads from Peking to Bhamo. 

A “road” in China is generally a bridlepath, paved or unpaved, 


and sometimes two cart ruts, There is scarcely a rut south of the 
Yangtze River. 


The weathez in Kuci-chou bad. 


The northern half of Kuci-chou is a plateau averaging 6,000 feet 
above sea-level, and a delightful country to live in, although Yiin-nan 
is perhaps better on the whole. 


These two provinces are, like'Kashmir, beautiful countries where 
“only man is vile.” It is a mistake to judge the Chinese by the 
specimens met with in these provinces. The best of the inhabitants 
hereabouts are the “ Miao” or aborigines. 


Between Kuei-yang and Yiin-nan Cities I met many missionaries, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic, es- 
pecially French, 


oe ee 

© Has itever occurred ta the “Anti opium” League. I wonder, that if opium ceased 
to be exported from India, it would only stimulate the cultivation of the poppy in China; 
for it would s-nd up tte price of the native opium, and the Chinese would find that it 
paid better to grow opium than other crops. 

Moreover, those who now smoke Indian opium, finding they could no longer get it, 
would be obliged to content themselves with Chinese opium which, being so much 
cheaper, they would use in far larger quantitics, and many who are sow too poor to 
afford the luxury would find it within their means, 


Plenty of missionaries. 
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They were one and all glad to see me, and behaved in the most 
hospitable manner possible. 
rom Yiin-nan City onwards to Ma-li-pa (Tawnio), a little over 
800 miles, I traversed a more or less unexplored country. 
It was a daily trudge up and down mountain ranges and across rivers 
3 running north and south which had cut 
one see" from Ydn-nan deep down into the surface of the earth. 
fy annie It was during this month-and-a-half’s 
march that we hada rather hard time, chiefly owing to poor and 
scanty food, long marches (averaging 18 miles a day including halts), 
and “ malaria” in the valley bottoms.* I had anasty “ go” of fever for 
ten days, and most of our party were pretty knocked up. The valleys 
of the Ching-tung, Mekong, and Salween rivers are certainly not over- 
healthy. East of the Mekong, near Wei-yiian, we came across the 
first Shans and “ Pongyis,” or Burmese priests met with on our 
journey. 
It was my intention to have continued straight along the bee-line 
: to Mandalay, but on reaching Méng-kou 
uit the bee-line to Mandalay for we found that some savages called 
nee “K’e-wa” objected to our traversing 
their country, so we were obliged, not being an expeditionary force, 
to turn away northwards and after some more long trudges pulled up 
at Ma-li-pa or Tawnio (as our maps have it) where we were delighted 
to meet the Northern Party of the Commission then delimitating the 
new frontier dividing the British Indian and Chinese Empires in this 
quarter of the globe. We had again been many weeks without meeting 
any white faces, and it was just seven months since I had met one of 
my own cloth, and we were exceedingly glad to be once again on 
British soil. 


After being treated like princes by Mr. Scott and his merry come 
panions (the Chinese Commissioner, Gen- 
ca eanan’ Hiei at the Boundary: eral Liu, being one of the merriest), 
pe a a we started off once more, still up and 
down mountain ranges, and brought up at Bhamo on the 2oth April. 
We stayed here two days enjoying the good things set before us by 
aptain Bernard, Commandant of the 
Arcival at Bhan. Military Police. Here I saw the new 
Kachin Company recently added to our army in that quarter. They 
tooked well and were wonderfully smart, considering the short time 
they had been at work. 


I should mention that east of the Mekong my muleteers went 
On strike twice. Much talking, some money, and the long arm 
of the Chinese Government, eventually induced them to accompany 
me onward. 


* Thedistance measured on a map of China between I-men and Ching-tung is 
about 75 miles ‘‘as the crow flies.” In order to accomplish the journey by the most 
direct route we marched 200 milest ; this will afford some idea of the natare cf the 
country traversed—a series of mountain ranges and d-ep valleys running north and 
@outh. perallel to each other. The average height of the hills is between 7,000 and 8,000 
feet above sea-level, while the river-beds average only 2,300 feet, and one (the Red river) 
We an lew as 8,700 feet. (See sections at end.) 

¢ t0 days’ march for 9 hours a day excluding halts. 
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The cause was the extreme aversion which the Chinese have to 

Chinese don't like going west going west of the Mekong, south of the 

of Mekong. Bhamo-Tali route, This does not augur 
well for the K‘in-lung Ferry railway terminus, : 


Geographical, 
We had come from Hankow to Bhamo—a,360 miles—of which 
1,580 was by road and the balance by 
river ; and we had made a_plane-table 
sketch of 2,000 miles of the route, of which only some 400 miles has ever 
been sketched before by a foreigner. 

Of this 2,360 miles, about 500 miles have never been previously 
traversed by a foreigner. I have made no 
remarkable geographical discoveries as 
this is difficult to do in a country which possesses the most elaborate 
maps of the whole empire exccuted in great detail. 

I was able to get the approximate levels of every place at which 
we halted, as well as at many other 
points, Such data are useful in enabling 
one to form an opinion as to the nature of the country and the pos. 
sibility of future railway construction, although of little geographical 
value. 

It may be of interest to note that in my journey from Yiip-nan to 
Bhamo (a distance of 1,020 miles) I went down 2,000 feet os morg, 
and up again, over 20 times. i 

On § occasions the descent was over 3,000 feet, and up again 
about an equal height in a distance of under 6 miles. (See sec- 
tions at end.) 


Distance travelled. 


New country. 


Levels taken. 


RAILWAYS AND POLITICS, 


So much has lately been heard regarding railways and mining 
concessions in China that it would seem not out of place to say here a 
few words about the particular projects which must be of interest to 
the Anglo-Indian public. 

It is, however, an aphorism that “the politics of China are the 
politics of railways,” and it is difficult, if not altogether impossible, to 
separate the one from the other. 

This being so, and “politics” being outside the sphere of an 
explorer, I am sure I may be excused if I only lightly touch on the 
vexed question of the advantages and disadvantages of railway exten- 
sion from the British Indian Empire into the interior of China, 

It has become an axiom that the strength of the British Empire 
lies rather in her Navy than in her Army. The command of the seas 
is to her as the very breath of existence. 

China has a considerable sea-board (about 3,000 miles). I have 

Weiascicah beeen already enlarged upon the capabilities of 
rat eR ee ee teen. that wonderful waterway, the Yangtze 
$7 from adis to, Ssu:ch cons river, and of the net-work of water. 


ways which exist throughout the greater portion of the 38 provinces, 
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Given that the British have command of the seas ‘without which we 
should indeed c mmand" very little), it Appears tome detheu't ts 
understand the “strate gical” acvantages of a narrow -yauyre singe hne 
of railway from Burma or Assam toa province (Ssu-ch'uan), to which 
that great waterway, the Yang-tze, leads. ‘The more so when we 
consider that the railway, before it can reach the Yang-tze in Ssu-ch‘uan, 
will have to pet over 3 of g¢ great watersheds, besides several smaler 
ones; and to cross 3 great rivers, and some lesser ones, Which havecut 
beds for themscives, some 2,000 feet beow the general level of the 
surrounding country. 


Even then such a rai'way would, on arrival at the desired goal, 
reach a place (Ctveng-tu), t.te0 males, ina beesline measured on the 
map, from the sea at Rangoon, and which is in direct Commune ot oo 
by water (possibiy in the tutuce by railaiso, with Suanghaya pice on'y 
1,000 miles distant, and vastly superior in every Way to what Rang «oa 
can ever hope to aspire to. 


If then there seems a doubt as to the “ strateg cal” advantages of 
such schemes as those referred to, the commercial’ outlook is even 
Commercial protect of rule more gloomy stl Nb ina pondent: aus 
ways from lud.a te Soa ch gan, thoritiesare ayrerd asto the enormous 
expenditure required to construct ralwiys trom west to cast or rece 
versé through Yun-nan, Kues-chou, and Ssuechuan Th 
complete agreement regarding the scantiness of the posulation of the 
first two provinces w heh, combened, omy amount toa lithe over twee 
miliions, of a quarter that Of Ssu-chuan a one. Dhue beenin eleven 
of the e:shteen Provinces of China, and PE have nobeosstition aa declare 
ing that for poverty, opiumesimoning And laziness, the matitints of 
Yun-nan and Kueichou take the tiist plae. Mocecver, the y are the 
scum of the other provinces; especiuany is ths so in t.e west aod 
south-westof Yun-nan. 


rely asoa 


By the time a railway cond be extended from Burma ty the 
Rengorn can ever compete Yatre im Ssuchuan, there wil pte be 
with Carton and Searyha: ally be erther ec ilor steve come ung 
cation between tat province, Haneowoardbekig Dhe Cb eese ace 
@ Conservative people | they woud aiwive preter to trace wth 
foreigners through ther feloweecurtnmen ia S anytwa Cart ny and 
Peking than throegh the Annanates of betadn gxerthe Tro asnecf 
Rangoon. ‘The Chinese estabocbed at these pisces are not Thelv to 
be able to Compete with the en rneus'y weachy Chinese at H 


kong, Canton, Shanghai, and cther great centres. — 


ony 


If, then, it be admitted thit bef re a “narriwegiese 4 ngtes 


line of talway shad reah Ssuch inva “unversa sarge parle 

Neither ‘commer a p* a WAV, ad Searengay , F have 
“etraregical’y” advantage ae at oben este shed) otetween Pek og, 
Present Heaow, and Cotrsrta, EP feel eure 


that commercial men in China woud bear me cut when PE say that 
the Burma line would not cary as tye ter or ore thin now, that 
could, by any chance, po the other wv, Tsteud say that such aime 
woud be a" comercial” fasure ard iftias be so tequ te Mr. Consul 
Littoo’s words io bis report on Chun, a: g fue 18,9. “at may be per- 
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mitted to express a doubt whether spending £15,000,000 on a ‘com- 
mercial’ failure is the right way to secure a ‘political’ success,” 

It would, [ think, be very much better ifthe Burma Railway Ccm- 

Railways on the Eastern Frons panies would devote their attention to 

tier of the Indian Empire, the development of the very large tracts 
of unopened country which exist within the British Indian frontiers 
and in Siam. If, instead of talking so much about railways to Tali and 
Yin-nan cities, and to Ssu-ch‘uan, they would quickly complete the line 
now in course of construction to Lashio, and at the same time, also, 
as quickly as possible, extend the line from Katha to Bhamo and 
from Bhamo to Momein, they would attract almost allthe trade that 
is likely to pass through {uurma for many years to come. Such a line 
would pay commercially and would be of great use politically. It 
would at once collect all the trade that Burma is likely to get under 
the present system of Government in China. Aline to K‘un-lung ferry 
will not divert the trade now going to Momein for reasons too numere 
ous to mention here. 

The natural routes to Eastern and Central Yin-nan and Kuei- 
chou are by Tonking, Canton, and Hankow; and no railways from 
India can ever alter this fact. 


Much might be done to improve communications in Yiin-nan and 
to increase Hritish prestige in Western China without the necessity 
of making hundreds of miles of railway through a country intersected 
with mighty rivers and huge mountain range Even the mines which 


are known to exist have never yet been visited by mining experts 
or geologists. 


British officers might be encouraged to travel in the country for 

sport and exploration to a far greater 

Suggestions for improved inter- extent than they do now, A qualified 

conten the anena ty oflicer might be despatched to make 

careful inquiries into the possibility of mule-breeding on an exten 
sive scale in North Yin-nan. 


Regiments of Chinese military police might be raised on the 
Burma frontier, thus relieving the rather expensive and somewhat 
scarce Skhand Gurkha who are, under present conditions, super- 
fluous on tho Burma-Chinese frontier. 


The substitution of properly organised trains of Chinese transport 
instead of the very expensive Government transport now maintained 
on the Burma-Chinese frontier might be tried. Many useful hints 
might be picked up in China by our transport ollicers visiting the 
country. 

Much good might result if a high Indian official were to make 
a “grand tour” of the Kastern Frontier from Myitkyina vid Momein, 
Nam-kham, Lashio, Kun-lung, Keng-hung to Ssu mao; thence 
to Yin-nan City and back to Bhamo tfd Tali and Momein. Such tours 
have been made on the North-West Frontier of India; and the 
Governor-General of French Indo-China has visited Yiin-nan City 
quite recently, 


The opening up of communications between Rangoon and Keng- 
hung vid our most eastern outpost at Keng-tung would be a move 
in a good direction. 
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Something might be done towards compelling the Chinese author- 
ities to keep the telegraph line in proper working order, thereby turao- 
ing what 1s now a lusing, into a paying, concern for the Government 
of India, 

There are many other small matters which could be mentioned 
that would tend towards the “opening up" of Yuo-nan to British 
commerce and enterprise, and prevent the British in India from 
being surprised when things besin to“ happen’? in China, 

On the great question “What is to be done with China?” lam 

Fieiea Lendl sta nibacue ss afraid I cin give no advice. Those 
Chase?" oe S ; interested in the subject wiil find various 
suyyrestions set forth in the literature of 
the daveeArnot Reid's & Peking to Petersburg.” Lord Charles Beres- 
ford’s @ The Break-up of China,” Krausse’s “ China in decay,” Mra 
Archibald Little's “Intimate China ;" in the Chinese works of the 
great Viecroy Chang-chih-tung; in the book by China's wou'd-be 
reformer Kang-vi-wei; and last, but not least, in the works of that 
Clearesighted Russian traveller Prevevalshy. 

A study of the above works, with the bh Ip of a mip such as 
accompanies this paper, showing the spheres of inflience’’ as far as 
they can be at present foretold, together with an examination of the 
history of the expansion of tie Kuss.an and British Em, ires in Asia, 
may assist in throwing some hight on the question, if not in furnishing 
a full rep'y. 

Poor China) Inthe North extending throughout the ‘length of 
the Great Wall (budt to keep out tre 
Mon.ol not the Kuss:an horges} and foe 
many miles beyond it (a total ler th of 4,009 miles of frontier there 
are the legions of the Great Wate Czar ready, when the time is 
ripe, to pour his cossacks throush its gaps) On the South are the 
testless energetic French, not knowing exactly what they want, bat 
for ever pusting forward woth a hied of v sionary adea of Casp.ng the 
Muscov.te’s hand, Dsuppose, on the tap of the Great Wail. 

On the East the Gerrans and the Japanese, both ready to extend 
their possess.ons should o portun ty off re. 

On the West the Batshlniian keep reaea mihty factor of which, 
as yet, the poor Celestial has nos rtof conception, “Phe very ot cial 

des goat aot its Great Ruler conveys 
What the Chinese thek Ot, a Chinese but a poor nies of the tera 
“Niccrov of India’ Psuny- tu’ is tee 
Chinese for Viceroy; but a nese Viceroy rules over, at the most, 
some §> mil ens of prow ,» and hiens socein the attars of Avia 
How, then, can he Le expected ty uncersand tlhe inpertance and 
power ot the Ruser of breton ds ae Lhe aaorance of the Chiaese 
othoals ergarding Ind apana the po ita wheb the Prtob hoad saat, 
is only equalled by the. conteript lor a native of Hoo tustan, 

S:ould * 5; heres of antluence " becone devel ped into '«pheres 
cf contest,’ who shail say where the 
boundaries wal te drawoe bo can but 
suggest, by the bcip of the cap approx.mately what might be ex 
pecied. 


* Poor Ch.na | 


Partrcaolcth ra 
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Russia might claim all north of the Great Wall, and in addition those 
portions of the provinces of Chih-li, Shan- 
hsi, Shen-hsi, and Kan-su which lie 
outside the black line demarcating the Yangtze valley, and west of 
the T’ai-hang mountains. (Sce map.) 
Germany may claim Shan-tung, and portions of Chih-li, Ho- 
nan and Chiang-su. 
France will require Hai-nan and the block of country lying 
r between the torst and t1ith degree 
h laim.* : Brees 
The Ereoch claim of longitude and south of the black line 
denoting the southern water-shed of the Yangtze River, 
The British might requisition the Yangtze Valley as contained 
Z i ees within the black line (see map), together 
Joba Bulls” destiny: with Kuang-tung, east of the trith 
degree of longitude, and the rest of Yiin-nan not claimed by France. 


(i dends."* Japan will want Fu-kien and Corea ; 
Oads ane ends and Italy little bits of Che-chiang. : 
There is one new factor in the Far East of which I have made no 
ee: ; mention. Irefer to the arrival of the 
Py sia joins the merry throng = Americans upon the scene. They have 
i been the last to come, but they are 

very unlikely to be the least important on that account. 

CONCLUSION. 


Ihave been accused of “booming” China. I plead guilty to the 
accusation. 8,000 Anglo-Saxons living in 
the Central Kingdom, will agree with 
Lord Curzon who, in his book ' Problems of the Far East,” advocates 
an “intelligent appreciation of events before their occurrence ” as 
the best means of avoiding having to weep over “lost opportunities ” 
in China. 

No one speaks or writes of China now-a-days without sayin 
something regarding her future. Opinions onthe subject areas varie 
as they are numerous. In my opinion some of the soundest are 


Russia’s share. 
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© The following significant remark occurs in a French Magazine for June 1899 :—= 

“ Apropos du cnemin de fer Francais au YUn-nan.” 

Le Yin-nan a donc les qual:tés nécessaires pour retenir I’étranger nul doute que 
lorsque la France aura compris |'impo:tance de cette province, les Francais ne s'éprens 
pent de ses sitesenterrtoire étr.ngcre de sa richcsse meniére et Je son climat. Le 
Yin-nan remplagera la perte du Canada comme terre colonisation frangaise."—Claudius 
Madrolle zp 

Great Britain and her colonies do two-thirds of the Import and Export Trade 
of China, about £35,000,000 worth. 

Russia’s share is less than one-tenth, about £3,000,000 worth. 

Total British shipping is ? of Foregn trade, Russia has practically none. 
Chinese next to British, a long way behind. 

The Trade of three Treaty Ports of North China bulks to £18.500,0co—nearly all 
British. Steadily increasing. North China trade is $rd of total, and of this 3 or 
$13,000,000 is British. 

The three Northern Ports are Chi-fu, Tient-sin, Niu-chaung; Russia threatens 
the latter, North China is a white man’s country. 

Bntish interest in North China should not, therefore, be forgotten when speak- 
ing of the Yangtze Valley. 
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Then, again, the Chinaman has an unpleasant way of showing his 
contempt for the foreigner, by making insulting remarks, especiaily if 
he thinks he can do so with impunity. I remember once at Mess an 
officer calling for his servant, whereupon anotier servant called 
out, “ Ah Chu don’t you hear your dog barking for you.” Unforta- 
nately for Ah Chu and his friend a guest at the table understood 
Chinese—-but | need not relate the harrowing sequel of my tale. 
Another drawback to Chinese travel is that China is, without excep- 
tion, the most od oriferous country I know ; so if any of you wish to 
emulate Captain Wingate, my advice is don't, unless you have ao 
angelic temper and a scent-proof nose. 

1 will now venture to make a few general remarks, which I trust 
may not be out of place. What first strikes the stranyer in China is 
the extraordinary industry of John Chinaman and the thoroughness of 
his work. He is the hardest labourer in the world, and pertaps the 
most methodical. I will give you a few examples of bis practicality. 
From our earliest infancy we have been taught the proverbial dithculty 
of taking pigs to market. We all know that one httle pig goes to 
market and one hittle pig stays at home, but in China the little pig 
never given a chance of staying at home; he is just crammed into a 
crate or basket siung on toa bamboo and then carried off by the 
Chinaman, thereby saving much time and temper, for no sane China- 
man would think of driving a pig to market. Another instance J may 
give is the Chinese wheelebarrow. Captain Wingate has shown yoo a 
pace of one. It is certainly a most remarkabie vehicle. As he 

as told you, on th's the Chinese coolie will easily transport loads over 
200 Ibs. in weight, and Lam sure that on good roads he could almost 
keep up with infantry, Then he is, as | have said, @ most practical 
person. Tf astrong wind is blowing with him, he rigs up a mast and 
sail, and goes along gaily assisted by the wind, Another exampie of 
Chinese practicability [will give you is one which struck me muck. 
In alm st every respectab e house or shop in China you wil notice 
thatthe chairs of stools have marble seats. In my ignorance | asked 
why ths was. “ You no Savey ? That belong vely cold. Vely gud 
pidgin in het season" “ Yes! but what do you do in the cold wea 
ther‘? “ Youno Savey nothing! Put on cushion of course, thea 
chair vely warm for body.’ It is a simpie matter, but only the China. 
man has put the idea in practice. [have often been assed my opinwoa 
on the Chinese as soldiers. Itis dithcult to give a satisfactory one. Uf 
you speak hopefuily, the experience of the late war with Japan is cast 
invour teeth. Ifyou take a disparay.ny view, then you are confronted 
with the legend ot Gordon's eves victorious army. To my mind both 
views are misieading, Gordon's troops were weil organived, we.l 
armed, and led by Europeans, Their foe was an ili-armed rabtie. 
On the other band, inthe late war, the Chinese ecidiers, as a rule, were 
untrained cooles with so-catied othcers whose suie obsect was to 
pounder their own men and thee own Government, wile these 
Opponents were admirable sudiers in every sense of the word, better 
organised, I regret to say, than any British army Lhave yet seen. Lo 
my op. Mion, you give the Chinaman g od orsanisation and othcers 
whorn he can trust, he will be as good a soldice as most of our sepore, 
te will aever equal the Gurkha o¢ the S.kh, because hereutary ine 
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stincts must tell, and in China the profession of arms has been a 
despised one from time immemorial. 

Still an Anglo-Chinese army may some day be a very important 
factor in the politics of the Far East. I trust, therefore, that the 
experiment now being made by Major Bower at Wei-hai-Wei will 
prove a success. I think the fact which most forcibly impressed me 
when in China was the remarkable parallelism, the interesting and 
suggestive similarity between the China of to-day and the India of the 
eighteenth century. Let me quote from a magazine article I wrote in 
1895 :—"' We have in China the same causes, the same political and 
social forces which brought about in India the substitution of foreign 
for native rule. On one sidea tottering imperial autocracy similar to 
that of Aurungzebe and his successors : semi-independent viceroy 
alties and more or less autonomous provinces in many respects re- 
sembling the loose connection of the feudal States of India with the 
central authority at Delhi. An official class as corrupt, ignorant, 
and selfish as any Indian court of the last century could well produce. 
Great imperial armies without leaders or discipline such as Lake and 
Wellesley so easily vanquished ; and, finally, a people without patriotism 
ready to sell themselves to the highest bidder. On the other hand, we 
have in the treaty ports of China an almost exact reproduction of the 
Indian factories. In the commercial rivalries and political jealousies 
of foreign nations all the disturbing elements of intrigue and interfer. 
ence, such as the European rivals of the eighteenth century so effec- 
tually utilised for their own advantage ; and, finally, in the necessities 
of commerce the same incentives to territorial aggrandisement which 
the East India Company found it so hopeless to resist. For Delhi 
read Pekin; for Madras, Calcutta, Pondicherry, Chandernagore read 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Port Arthur, Kiaochau ; for French bugbear 
read Kussian bogey ; for Tippu and Peshwa read Li Hung Chang and 
Chang Chi Tung : and then if you know the history of India under the 
last Moguls, you may form a forecast of China’s probable destiny. It 
is not ditficult to imagine contests like those of Clive and Dupleix 
repeated on the banks of the Yangtse or the Peiho. 


Sir Edwin Collen said :- 


At this hour I feel that I ought not to say more than a few words. 
We have just listened to a most interesting lecture on a subject which 
is of profound importance to England, and indeed to India—for even 
in the remote past we know that India traded with China, and at this 
moment, not only our great trade, but our national position in the Far 
East is intimately connected with that country. 

The Indian frontier, for long stretches, marches with the Chinese 
frontier, we have had to send military expeditions from India tn 
China, and numerous officers of the Indian and British services out 
here have rendered conspicuous services to their country in the ex- 

lorations they have made. The names of Bell, Gill, Younghusband, 

ower, Welby, Malcolm, Deasy, Pottinger form a roll of fame of 
which we may be justly proud. To this roll the lecturer's name must 
now be added. 

He has done the United Service Institution good service in giving 
us an account of “ Things Chinese ” and of his enterprising journey. 
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Given that the British have command of the seas (without which we 
should indeed “command” very little), it appears to me difficult to 
understand the ‘‘strategical” advantages of a narrow-gauge single-line 
of railway from Burma or Assam to a province (Ssu-ch‘uan), to which 
that great waterway, the Yang-tze, leads. The more so when we 
consider that the railway, before it can reach the Yang-tze in Ssu-ch‘uan, 
will have to get over 3 or 4 great water-sheds, besides several smaller 
ones; and to cross 3 great rivers, and some lesser ones, which have cut 
beds for themselves, some 2,000 feet below the general level of the 
surrounding country. 

Even then such a railway would, on arrival at the desired goal, 
reach a place (Ch‘eng-tu), 1,100 miles, in a bee-line measured on the 
map, from the sea at Rangoon, and which is in direct communication 
by water (possibly in the future by rail also) with Shanghai, a place only 
1,000 miles distant, and vastly superior in every way to what Rangoon 
can ever hope to aspire to. 

If then there seems a doubt as to the “ strategical ” advantages of 
such schemes as those referred to, the commercial” outlook is even 

Commercial prospect of raile moregloomy still. All independent au- 
ways from India to Ssu-ch‘van, thorities are agreed asto the enormous 
expenditure required to construct railways from west to cast or wice 
versé through Yiin-nan, Kuei-chou, and Ssu-ch‘uan. There is also a 
complete agreement regarding the scantiness of the population of the 
first two provinces which, combined, only amount toa little over twelve 
millions, or a quarter that of Ssu-ch‘uan alone. I have been in eleven 
of the eighteen Provinces of China, and I have no hesitation in declar- 
ing that for poverty, opium-smoking and laziness, the inhabitants of 
Yiin-nan es Kuei-chou take the first place. Moreover, they are the 
scum of the other provinces; especially is this so in the west and 
south-west of Yiin-nan. 


By the time a railway could be extended from Burma to the 
Rangoon can never compete Yangtze in Ssu-ch‘uan, there will prob- 
with Canton and Shanghai. ably be either rail or steamer communi- 
cation between that province, Hankow, and Peking. The Chinese are 
a conservative people; they would always prefer to trade with 
foreigners through their fellow-countrymen in Shanghai, Canton, and 
Peking than throvgh the Annamites of Tonking or the Indians of 
Rangoon. The Chinese established at these places are not likely to 
be able to compete with the enormously wealthy Chinese at Hong 
kong, Canton, Shanghai, and other great centres. 


If, then, it be admitted that before a “narrow-gauge” single- 
line of railway shall reach Ssu-ch‘uan,a “ universal-gauge” raile 
Neither “commercially” nor Way, and steam-navigation, will have 
“strategically” advantageous at been established between Peking, 
Present. Hankow, and Ch‘eng-tu, I feel sure 
that commercial men in China would bear me out when I say that 
the Burma line would not catry a single box more than now, that 
could, by any chance, go the other way. I should say that such a-line 
would be a “commercial” failure, and if this be so, toquote Mr. Consul 
. Litton’s words in his report on Chungking for 1898 ; “it may be per- 
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mitted to express a doubt whether spending £15,000,000 on a ‘com- 
mercial’ failure is the right way to secure a ‘political’ success.” 

It would, [ think, be very much better ifthe Burma Railway Ccom- 

Railways on the Eastern Fron- panies would devote their attention to 
tier of the Indian Empire, the development of the very large tracts 
of unopened country which exist within the British Indian frontiers 
and in Siam. If, instead of talking so much about railways to Tali and 
Yin-nan cities, and to Ssu-ch‘uan, they would quickly complete the line 
now in course of construction to Lashio, and at the same time, also, 
as quickly as possible, extend the line from Katha to Bhamo and 
from Bhamo to Momein, they would attract almost allthe trade that 
is likely to pass through Burma for many years to come. Such a line 
would pay commercially and would be of great use politically. It 
would at once collect all the trade that Burma is likely to get under 
the present system of Government in China. A line to K‘un-lung ferry 
will not divert the trade now going to Momein for reasons too numere 
ous to mention here. 

The natural routes to Eastern and Central Yiin-nan and Kuei- 
chou are by Tonking, Canton, and Hankow; and no railways from 
India can ever alter this fact. 


Much might be done to improve communications in Yiin-nan and 
to increase British prestige in Western China without the necessity 
of making hundreds of miles of railway through a country intersected 
with mighty rivers and huge mountain ranges, Even the mines which 
are known to exist have never yet been visited by mining experts 
or geologists. 


British officers might be encouraged to travel in the country for 

sport and exploration to a far greater 

Suggestions for improved inter- extent than they do now. A qualified 

ouise with x nena te officer might be despatched to make 

careful inquiries into the possibility of mule-breeding on an exten- 
sive scale in North Yiin-nan. 


Regiments of Chinese military police might be raised on the 
Burma frontier, thus relieving the rather expensive and somewhat 
scarce Sikh and Gurkha who are, under present conditions, super- 
fluous on the Burma-Chinese frontier. 


_ The substitution of properly organised trains of Chinese transport 
instead of the very expensive Government transport now maintained 
on the Burma-Chinese frontier might be tried. Many useful hints 
might be picked up in China by our transport officers visiting the 
country. 

Much good might result if a high Indian official were to make 
a“grand tour” of the Eastern Frontier from Myitkyina v¢ Momein, 
Nam-kham, Lashio, Kun-lung, Keng-hung to Ssu-mao; thence 
to Yin-nan City and back to Bhamo vid Tali and Momein. Such tours 
have been made on the North-West Frontier of India; and the 
Governor-General of French Indo-China has visited Yiin-nan City 
quite recently, 

The opening up of communications between Rangoon and Keng- 


hung oid our most eastern outpost at Keng-tung would be a move 
10 a good direction. 
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Something might be done towards compelling the Chinese author- 
ities to keep the telegraph line in proper working order, thereby turn- 
ing what is now a losing, into a paying, concern for the Government 
of India, 

There are many other small matters which could be mentioned 
that would tend towards the “opening up” of Yiin-nan to British 
commerce and enterprise, and prevent the British in India from 
being surprised when things begin to ‘‘happen’’ in China, 

On the great question “What is to be done with China?”’ I am 

is ie afraid I can give no advice. Those 
China?” shall be done with interested in the subject will find various 
suggestions set forth in the literature of 
the day—Arnot Reid’s “ Peking to Petersburg,” Lord Charles Beres- 
ford's ‘‘ The Break-up of China,” Krausse’s “China in decay,” Mrs. 
Archibald Little's “Intimate China;’’ in the Chinese works of the 
great Viceroy Chang-chih-tung; in the book by China's would-be 
reformer Kang-yii-wei; and last, but not least, in the works of that 
clear-sighted Russian traveller Prejevalsky. 

A study of the above works, with the help of a map such as 
accompanies this paper, showing the “ spheres of influence” as far as 
they can be at present foretold, together with an examination of the 
history of the expansion of the Russian and British Empires in Asia, 
may assist in throwing some light on the question, if not in furnishing 
a full reply. 

Poor China! Inthe North extending throughout the length of 
the Great Wall (built to keep out the 
Mongol not the Russian hordes) and for 
many miles beyond it (a total length of 4,000 miles of frontier) there 
are the legions of the Great White Czar ready, when the time is 
ripe, to pour his cossacks through its gaps. On the South are the 
restless energetic French, not knowing exactly what they want, but 
for ever pushing forward with a kind of visionary idea of clasping the 
Muscovite’s hand, I suppose, on the top of the Great Wall. 

On the East the Germans and the Japanese, both ready to extend 
their possessions should opportunity offer. 

On the West the British-Indian Empire—a mighty factor, of which, 
as yet, the poor Celestial has no sort of conception. The very official 

: ; designation of its Great Ruler conveys 
: What the Chinese think of 9 a Chinese but a poor idea of the term 
uae “Viceroy of India.” ‘“‘Tsung-tu’’ is the 
Chinese for Viceroy; but a Chinese Viceroy rules over, at the most, 
some 50 millions of people, and has no voice in the affairs of Asia. 
How, then, can he be expected to understand the importance and 
power of the Ruler of British India? he ignorance of the Chinese 
officials regarding India, and the position which the British hold in it, 
is only equalled by their contempt for a native of Hindustan. 

Should “spheres of influence ” become developed into “spheres 
of control,” who shall say where the 
boundaries will be drawn? I can but 
suggest, by the help of the map, approximately what might be exe 
pected. 


“Poor China !” 


Partition of China. 
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Russia might claim all north of the Great Wall, and in addition those 
ae portions of the provinces of Chib-li, Shan- 
Russia's share, hsi, Shen-hsi, and Kan-su which lie 
outside the black line demarcating the Yangtze valley, and west of 
the T’ai-hang mountains. (See map.) 
Germany may claim Shan-tung, and portions of Chih-li, Ho- 
nan and Chiang-su. 
France will require Hai-nan and the block of country lying 
The French claim.* between the totst and 11th degrees 
of longitude and south of the black line 
denoting the southern water-shed of the Yangtze River, 
The British might requisition the Yangtze Valley as contained 
i eee within the black line (see map), together 
John Bull’s ” destiny, with Kuang-tung, east of the trith 
degree of longitude, and the rest of Yiin-nan not claimed by France. 


it d ends,” Japan will want Fu-kien and Corea ; 
Osds'and ends and Italy little bits of Che-chiang. : 
There is one new factor in the Far East of which I have inade no 
Meine ne mention. I refer to the arrival of the 
je Mla e merry throng Americans upon the scene. They have 
been the last to come, but they are 

very unlikely to be the least important on that account. 

CONCLUSION. 


Thave been accused of “booming” China. I plead guilty to the 
accusation. 8,000 Anglo-Saxons living in 
the Central Kingdom, will agree with 
Lord Curzon who, in his book “ Problems of the Far East,” advocates 
an “intelligent appreciation of events before their occurrence ” as 
the best means of avoiding having to weep over “lost opportunities ” 
in China, 

No one speaks or writes of China now-a-days without saying 
something regarding her future. Opinions on the subject are as varied 
as they are numerous. In my opinion some of the soundest are 
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® The following significant remark occurs in a French Magazine for June 1899 r= 

‘ Apropos du chemin de fer Francais au Ytin-nan.” 

“Le Ytin-nan a donc les qualités nécessaires pour retenir I’étranger nul doute que 
lorsque la France aura compris l’importance de cette province, les Frangais ne s’épren- 
nent de ses sitesen territoire étrangére de sa richesse meniére et dé son climat. Le 
Yfin-nan remplagera la perte du Canada comme terre colonisation frangaise."—Claudius 
Hadrolle. 

Great Britain and her colonies do two-thirds of the Import and Export Trade 
of China, about £35,000,000 worth. 

Russia’s share is less than one-tenth, about £3,000,000 worth. 

Total British shipping is 3 of Foreign trade. Russia has Practically none, 
Chinese next to British, a long way behind. 

The Trade of three Treaty Ports of North China bulks to £18,500,0co—nearly all 
British. Steadily increasing. North China trade is 4rd of total, and of this dor 
$13,000,000 is British. 

The three Northern Ports are Chi-fu, Tient-sin, Niu-chaung ; Russia threatens 
the latter. North China is a white man’s country. 

British interest in North China should not, therefore, be forgotten when speak- 
ing of the Yangtze Valley. 
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to be found in the Reverend Smith’s book ‘Chinese Characteristics’? 
from which I give a few condensed extracts. 

“ Of one thing we may be certain, ‘commerce’ alone will never ~ 
reform the Chinese people. Adam Smith has defined manasa trading 
animal, and no two dogs exchange bones.” 


China possesses a very fine set of maxims and a beautiful moral 
code; “but political Government is its xe plus ultra.” No Chinese 
ever lived who approached within measurable distance the man 
whom Mrs. Charles Kingsley describes her husband to have been. 


Confucianism may be an excellent ethical religion, “ but it has 
had plenty of time in which to achieve results,” and—* the answer to 
Confucianism is China ”’—the China of to-day ! 

“What China now requires is much the same as Mr, Meadows 
declared her to be in need of 50 ycarsago. China wants ‘funded 
civilisation,’ by which is mcant the material results of the vast 
development of Western progress,” 

“To attempt to reform China without some ‘force from without’ 
is like trying to build a ship in the sea; all the laws of air and water 
conspire to make it impossible !” 

Since, therefore, there seems small hope of China reforming from 
within, surely we—the Anglo-Saxon race—have some right to decide 
whence shall come that “force from without” which is destined to 
carry to completion a task worthy of the greatest efforts of 
Christianity. 

“Tf,” said Lord Salisbury in June 1898, “if, 1 am asked what our 
policy in China is,my answer is very simple. It is to maintain the 
Chinese Empire, to prevent it from falling into ruins, to invite it into 
paths of reform, and to give it every assistance, which we are able to 
give it, to perfect its defence and t» increase its commercial prosperity. 
By so doing we shall be aiding its cause and our own.” 


LITERATURE RELATING TO THINGS CHINESE, 


The standard works of reference on Things Chinese are— 


The Middle Kingdom ww. 2 Vols. By Wells Williams. 
» Elisee Réclus. 


L’Asie Orientale me ane 

A History of China w= 2 Vols, 4, ‘D.C. Boulger. 

A Cycle of Cathay ase we oy W.A P. Martin. 

The Government of China,,, «. Published by Kelly and Walsh, 
Shanghai. 

Life of Sir Harry Parker ... ww. By S. Lane-Poole. 

Things Chinese one ee oy Dyer Ball. 

La Province de Yiin-nan ... us» Emile Rocher, 


Books on Travel are— 
Travels and Researches in Western Yiin- By E. C. Baber. 


nan. r : 
The River of Golden Sand we gy Captain Gill. 
The Long White Mountain we on HE. M. James. : 
The Works of the Abbe Huc . Recently reprinted in English. 
The Works of on we Prejevalsky. 


An Australian in China a» By G. E. Morrison. 
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The people are described in — 
Chinese Characteristics ,,, 
Social Life of the Chinese ... 
The Real Chinaman 
Commerce is fully treated of in— 
Report of the Blackburn Chamber of Co: 
La Mission Lyonnaise en Chine 
Report on the Trade of China aut 
ters to the Shanghai Chamber of 
Commerce. 
The Decennial Report on Commerce 
The political situation is discussed in— 
Problems of the Far East 
The Far East Ges 
The Far Eastern Question ... 
The Break-up of China 
China in Transformation 
The New Far East “ 
China and Her Neighbours 
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Discussion. 
Colonel E. G. Barrow, C.B., said: 


Captain Wingate has asked me to say a few words 
because, as Commandant of the Hong 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
acceded to his request, because, from sad experience, 
nothing more chilling to a lecturer than the silenc 
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into trouble is a remarkable 


) presumably 
Kong Regiment, | had some 
with Things Chinese. I have 
I know there is 
e which usually 
the institution to 


some of the most turbulent districts 
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for I know nothing more calculated 
g Chinese crowd. For 
joy greatly greeting the 
with mud, brick-bats, and 
This, I may tell you, isa 

or Shanghai where the 
a century, 
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Then, again, the Chinaman has an unpleasant way of showing his 
contempt for the foreigner, by making insulting remarks, especially if 
he thinks he can do so with impunity. I remember once at Mess an 
officer calling for his servant, whereupon another servant called 
out, “ Ah Chu don’t you hear your dog barking for you.” Unfortu- 
nately for Ah Chu and his friend a guest at the table understood 
Chinese—but I need not relate the harrowing sequel of my tale. 
Another drawback to Chinese travel is that China is, without excep- 
tion, the most odoriferous country I know ; so if any of you wish to 
emulate Captain Wingate, my advice is don’t, unless you have an 
angelic temper and a scent-proof nose. 

I will now venture to make a few general remarks, which I trust 
may not be out of place. What first strikes the stranger in China is 
the extraordinary industry of John Chinaman and the thoroughness of 
his work. He is the hardest labourer in the world, and perhaps the 
most methodical. 1 will give you afew examples of his practicality. 
From our earliest infancy we have been taught the proverbial difficulty 
of taking pigs to market. We all know that one little pig goes to 
market and one little pig stays at home, but in China the little pig is 
never given a chance of staying at home ; he is just crammed into a 
crate or basket slung on toa bamboo and then carried off by the 
Chinaman, thereby saving much time and temper, for no sane China- 
man would think of driving a pigto market. Another instance I may 
give is the Chinese wheelsbarrow. Captain Wingate has shown you a 

hotograph of one. It is certainly a most remarkable vehicle. As he 

as told you, on this the Chinese coolie will easily transport loads over 
200 lbs, in weight, and I am sure that on good roads he could almost 
keep up with infantry. Then he is, as 1 have said, a most practical 
person. If astrong wind is blowing with him, he rigs up a mast and 
sail, and goes along gaily assisted by the wind, Another example of 
Chinese practicability I will give you is one which struck me much. 
In almest every respectable house or shop in China you will notice 
that the chairs or stools have marble seats. In my ignorance I asked 
why this was. ‘ You no Savey? That belong vely cold. Vely good 
pidgin in hct season ” “ Yes ! but what do you do in the cold wea- 
ther"? “ Youno Savey nothing! Put on cushion of course, then 
chair vely warm for body.’ It is a simple matter, but only the China- 
man has put the idea in practice. I have often been asked my opinion 
on the Chinese as soldiers. It is difficult to give a satisfactory one. If 
you speak hopefully, the experience of the late war with Japan is cast 
in your teeth. If you take a disparaging view, then you are confronted 
with the legend of Gordon's ever victorious army. To my mind both 
views are misleading. Gordon’s troops were well organised, well 
armed, and led by Europeans. Their foe was an ill-armed rabble. 
On the other hand, in the late war, the Chinese soldiers, as a rule, were 
untrained coolies with so-called officers whose sole object was to 
plunder their own men and their own Government, while their 
Opponents were admirable soldiers in every sense of the word, better 
organised, I regret to say, than any British army I have yet seen. In 
my opinion, if you give the Chinaman good organisation and officers 
whom he can trust, he will be as good a soldier as most of our sepoys, 
He will never equal the Gurkha or the Sikh, because hereditary in- 
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stincts must tell, and in China the profession of arms has been a 
despised one from time immemorial. 

Still an Anglo-Chinese army may some day be a very important 
factor in the politics of the Far East. I trust, therefore, that the 
experiment now being made by Major Bower at Wei-hai-Wei will 
prove a success. I think the fact which most forcibly impressed me 
when in China was the remarkable parallelism, the interesting and 
suggestive similarity between the China of to-day and the India of the 
eighteenth century. Let me quote from a magazine article I wrote in 
1895 :—“' We have in China the same causes, the same political and 
social forces which brought about in India the substitution of foreign 
for native rule. On one side a tottering imperial autocracy similar to 
that of Aurungzebe and his successors : semi-independent viceroy- 
alties and more or less autonomous provinces in many respects res 
sembling the loose connection of the feudal States of India with the 
central authority at Delhi. An official class as corrupt, ignorant, 
and selfish as any Indian court of the last century could well produce. 
Great imperial armies without leaders or discipline such as Lake and 
Wellesley so easily vanquished ; and, finally, a people without patriotism 
ready to sell themselves to the highest bidder. On the other hand, we 
have in the treaty ports of China an almost exact reproduction of the 
Indian factories. In the commercial rivalries and political jealousies 
of foreign nations all the disturbing elements of intrigue and interfer. 
ence, such as the European rivals of the eighteenth century so effec- 
tually utilised for their own advantage ; and, finally, in the necessities 
of commerce the same incentives to territorial aggrandisement which 
the East India Company found it so hopeless to resist. For Delhi 
read Pekin; for Madras, Calcutta, Pondicherry, Chandernagore read 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Port Arthur, Kiaochau ; for French bugbear 
read Russian bogey ; for Tippu and Peshwa read Li Hung Chang and 
Chang Chi Tung : and then if you know the history of India under the 
last Moguls, you may form a forecast of China’s probable destiny. It 
is not difficult to imagine contests like those of Clive and Dupleix 
repeated on the banks of the Yangtse or the Peiho. 


Sir Edwin Collen said :- 


At this hour I feel that I ought not to say more than a few words. 
We have just listened to a most interesting lecture on a subject which 
is of profound importance to England, and indeed to India—for even 
in the remote past we know that India traded with China, and at this 
moment, not only our great trade, but our national position in the Far 
East is intimately connected with that country. 

The Indian frontier, for long stretches, marches with the Chinese 
frontier, we have had to send military expeditions from India tn 
China, and numerous officers of the Indian and British services out 
here have rendered conspicuous services to their country in the ex- 

lorations they have made. The names of Bell, Gill, Younghusband, 

ower, Welby, Malcolm, Deasy, Pottinger form a roll of fame of 
which we may be justly proud. To this roll the lecturer’s name must 
now be added. ; 

He has done the United Service Institution good service in giving 
us an account of “ Things Chinese ” and of his enterprising journey. 
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We cannot learn too much about a country with which we are so 
closely connected. 


There is only one more remark I have to make. In the early part 
of the lecture Captain Wingate said that the question on every one’s 
lips was “ what is to be done with China.” I confess I hope that the 
Chinese themselves will have something to say to the answer. But 
what we have to do, it seems to me, is to cultivate the best possible 
relations with the Chinese, to extend our influence by every means, and 
to take care with friendly firmness, that the wind from the north does 
not shut the “ open door.” 

Captain Wingate is going to join Colonel Bower at Wei-hai- 
Wei, andIam sure you willall unite in wishing him every success, 
and in thanking him very heartily for the lecture to which we have 
listened with so much profit and pleasure. 


General Tyler said :— 


As President of the Executive Committee of this Institution, I 
would ask leave to say a few words. I think it is agreed that the 
lectures we have heard during this season have been full of interest 
and instruction, and that our military and geographical knowledge 
have received a considerable impulse. Lectures cannot well be 
delivered without a President, The duty of the President is, first, to 
preserve order and then to protect the lecturer. Happily in our In- 
stitution these functions he is seldom called upon to exercise. He is 
expected to deliver a criticism of the lecture, to emphasize the good 

oints, disapprove the bad ones (if there are any), and to apply the 
lessons to the military teaching of the day. This requires of him 
considerable time and study, and it is not every one who is willing and 
able to afford that time. 

Sir E. Collen has, on all occasions, willingly consented to perform 
the duties of President and has not begrudged the time ain study 
necessary to speak at the lectures. IthinkI may say that his well- 
considered, weighty criticisms have added force to the education al- 
ready conferred by the lectures, 

I would ask leave to propose a vote of thanks to Sir Edwin Collen 
for the kindness he has shown in presiding at these lectures on so 
many occasions, 


After the lecture a series of lantern slides illustrating the subject 
were displayed by the Reverend M. Sanders and Dr. Ghose. 
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THE TIDES OF VICTORY. 


By CoLongx J. P. C. NEVILLE, A. Q. M. G., MADRAS COMMAND. 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


Those crises in the affairs of men, which our great Poet has so aptly 
likened to a tide, leading as they do to success or failure, may be 
observed in most of the concerns of life—in commerce, medicine, law, 
and love,—but in none perhaps more than in war. A study of the 
battles which have marked the epochs of military history will discover 
this tide in all its motions ;—the ebb, the flow, the turning point where 
conflicting currents mingle, and the great tidal wave, sweeping all things 
before its resistless fury. . 

The great captains of every age, who have risen to the topmost 
rung of the ladder of fame, have been those who have been prompt to 
take this tide at its flood, and have thus been borne on to victory. 

This talent for seizing the opportune moment is the offspring of 
military genius: it is not given to all commanders to acquire it, nor 
can it be learned from books. : 

The tides of victory differ from those of ocean in that, while the 
latter are governed by immutable laws, the former are apparently 
ruled by the wheel of that fickle goddess Fortune. Thus, while we see 
great commanders in the midst of strife and confusion taking “‘ occasion 
by the hand,” and thereby compelling victory ; on the other hand, we 
have examples of notoriously mediocre captains who have in battle 
been borne as it were triumphantly on the very tidal wave of success, 
and others as famous for their skill and valour, while obstinately con- 
testing every inch of ground, forced to succumb before the adverse 
chances of the day. Of late, while reading Shakespeare’s great 
tragedy, some of the above thoughts occurred to me in connection with 
the speech of Brutus which heads this paper, and I thought it would be 
interesting to look up and put together some historical battles which 
might serve to illustrate the various phases of this tidal metaphor. 

The first of these, the famous “ Battle of the. Spurs, gives us the 
bore, or tidal wave of success, under which condition one side seems to 
be stricken with a sudden panic from the first onset and utterly fails to 
check even for a moment the onward rush of the other, which sweeps 
it from the field. , oe , 

King Henry VIII had very few of the warlike qualities of his 
father. He loved, it is true, the “ pomp and circumstance” (never 
perhaps in our history were uniforms more gorgeous than in this reign), 
but the “ glorious war ” itself was not much to his taste, and was cone 
ducted by him in the fashion of a very luxurious picnic. 

His campaigns were at once a pageant and a farce. 
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In the early days of his accession he expressed some military 
enthusiasm and was warmly applauded by his court and people gene 
erally. The popular amusement at that time was kiiling Frenchmen— 
lawn-tennis and golf had not been invented—and a war with France 
was the one thing needful to raise the young King to the height of 
popularity in England. In 1512, he joined a coalition against France 
to which he was incited by the Pope (Julius IH) and Ferdinand of 
Arragon, one of his numerous fathers-in-law ; and a well equipped army 
of some 10,000 men, under the Marquis of Dorset, was transported 
ina Spanish fleet to the Bidassad. This force being left by their 
treacherous allies to starve, mutinied and returned home. 

The following year Henry resolved to take the field himself, and he 
took it in a leisurely way. Things could not be hurried—the troops 
required new uniforms—silken tents had to be prepared for King and 
court, so thatit was the month of May before his advanced guard 
under Talbot was shipped to Calais. 

About a month later, according to “Hall’s Chronicle,” His Ma‘esty 
and retinue took leave of their wives, “which it was great dolour to be- 
hold,” and started for France. ; 

“And when all things were now ready,” says the Chronicle, “accom- 
panied with many noblemen and 600 archers of his guard, all in white 
haberdines and caps, he departed from his manor roval of Greenwich, 
the 15th day of June, and so he and the Queen, with small journeys, 
went to Dover Castle and there rested.” 

Shortly after his arrival in Calais, the King heard that a French Army, 
under the Duc de Longueville and the celebrated Bayard, was coming 
to the relief of Tirouenne, which insignificant town was being besieged by 
_ two strong corps, and—still leisurely—on the 21st July he marched out at 
the head of a magnificent army of 15,000 men to intercept them. In the 
neighbourhood of Ardes a strong body of French Cavalry was met with 
and the King, expecting a battle, dismounted and placed himself at the 
head of his forces to fight on foot like his famous ancestors. Bayard 
was for attacking the invaders at once, but the Duke, following the 
strict orders of King Louis not to risk a battle, withdrew his force. 

Henry had been too late in preventing the French from throwing pro- 
visions and powder into Tirouenne. Having at last joined the be- 
sicging army, the King caused his splendid pavilions to be pitched. 

They were bedecked with silks, blue damasks, cloths of gold, flags 
and royal standards, but very heavy rain coming on, he was forced to 
take refuge in a wooden hut. 

Towards the end of July the English were joined by the Emperor 
Maximillian who had been provided with a subsidy of 120,000 crowns 
to raise troops, which sum he appears to have diverted to his other 
necessities, as he was accompanied by only a small escort. Henry 
decreed a magnificent reception for this most Christian Prince: his men 
and horses were glittering masses of riches and finery. A foreign 
chronicler states that “ common men looked like captains and the cap- 
tains like crowned Kings.” 

A terrific storm rather marred the ceremony, and drove their 
majesties to King Henry’s hut. Up to this time since six or seven weeks 
had been wasted in the siege, and so un-military were the operations 
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that all the time the town was kept supplied with provisions and muni- 
tions of war by the Comte d’Augouléme. On the arrival of the army 
of Calais, these communications were interrupted, and about the middle 
of August the French Army, about 12,000 strong, advanced from the 
direction of Plangy with a view to relieving Tirouenne under cover of 
a pretended battle. 


On the morning of the 18th the French appeared on the ground. 
Henry and Maximillian immediately crossed the river and drew up 
their battle in array. 


The Emperor, who, on the very same field, had won a victory 
some thirty years before, commanded the English Army, wearing the 
Red Cross of Saint George upon his sur-coat and the Red Rose of 
Lancaster in his helmet. 


The battle opened by a brilliant charge of the French cavalry who 
succeeded in throwing some powder and provisions within reach of the 
walls, and then wheeled round to rejoin their infantry. At this mo- 
ment they were charged by the English mounted archers and some 
squadrons of German chivalry. The English with loud shouts of 
“Saint George !—Saint George!" bore down upon the retreating 
mass of French, who, striking spurs into their horses, fled in the utmost 
confusion from the field, followed by the infantry. 


Their gallant leaders, disdaining to fly, were taken prisoners, 
amongst whom were the Duc de Longueville, the illustrious Bayard, 
Bussy d’Ambroise, Clermont d’Anjou, La Palisse, La Fayette, and 
many other nobles of high rank. 


On being rallied by our bluff King Hal on the speed with which 
they left the field, Bayard laughingly replied—" Sire, ce néstott 
guiune affaire d’épérons\"” This mot so pleased the English King 
that he dubbed the fight, which took place by the village of Guine- 
gaste, ‘‘ The Battle of the Spurs,” by which name it has since been 
known, 


If Henry had pursued the French this day, he might have inflicted 
a crushing blow. A Swiss Army of 20,000 men had crossed the Jura 
range and penetrated into Burgundy. Paris was in a state of panic 
between the two armies, but Henry wasted another week before 
Tirouenne, and the opportunity for combined action with the Swiss 
was lost. 

Tirouenne capitulated at the end of August, the garrison marching 
out with the honours of war (the English King loved a parade), 

The town, however, in deference to the ancient animosity of 
Maximilian, was totally destroyed. King Henry having wasted more 
time over the capture of Tournay which was of no use to anyone but 
Wolseley, who obtained its rich Bishopric, and, having disgusted the 
Swiss into making an advantageous treaty with France on their own 
account, returned to England in October. The next battle is one 
which illustrates the flow of the tide. In such conditions there is no 
panic, as at Guinegaste, and more stubborn fighting on the part of the 
defeated side, but the tide of victory seems to set steadily in one 
direction from the commencement, and there is never a moment's 
doubt as to which force will be the winners of the day. 
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The example I have selected is the battle of Maida, fought ia 
1806 between a British force under Sir John Stuart and the French 
General Regnier in Calabria. 


This engagement was a remarkable one in several ways, and 
perhaps no battle, in which they were defeated by us, has been more 
grossly misrepresented by French writers. At the commencement of 
the year 1806 the French had subdued the whole of Italy except the 
most southern extremity, and a few mountainous districts in the 
Abruzzi. Joseph Buonaparte had been thrust by his omnipotent 
brother on the throne of Naples, and almost the last spark of inde- 
pendence and resistance on the part of the patriotic inhabitants had 
been stamped out. . 


General Regnier commanded a French division of all arms in 
Calabria, and there eternally disgraced his name by the most cold- 
blooded butchery and every kind of diabolical excess. The country 
was ablaze from end toend. The fugitive Bourbon court sent over 
from Palermo and Messina money, arms, and a horde of irregular 
partisans. The French captured Maratea and massacred the entire 
population with the greatest atrocities, 


They failed, however, to take Amantea—Reggis was re-taken 
from them--the Castle of Scylla which had surrendered to the French 
was invested, and Regnier was forced to retreat towards Monteleone. 
In the month of June, Sir John Stuart, commanding the British forces 
in Sicily, determined to cross over into Calabria. His total force did 
not amount to 5,000 n-en, and of these a third were foreigners—Corsi- 
cans and Sicilians in our pay. 


On the 1st of July, he effected a landing inthe Gulf of Sant 
Eufemia, not far from the town of Nicastrs. 


Regnier, on hearing this news, immediately concentrated his 
detachments and made a rapid march to attack the English before 
they could effect a junction with the insurgents. He expected to 
find Stuart encamped on the shore, his position defended by the fire 
of the shipping and earthworks, and French historians have explained 
away their defeat and heavy losses by speaking of the overwhelming 
fire of the shipsand of some “ murderous masked batteries.” 


This is all pure invention. As a matter of fact, Sir John, leaving 
the shore, pushed boldly inland in search of Regnier. The ground was 
very rough and much cut up by water-courses, marshes, and thickets 
of myrtle and wild geranium, so that Stuart, who had scarcely a horse 
with him, could only have moved very light field pieces. The whole 
of the artillery Sir John had brought with him consisted of ten 4- 
 sioerstateh four 6-pounders and two howitzers, and from this scarcely 
ormidable artillery not a shot seems to have been fired during the 
action. Maida was essentially a battle of bayonets. The English had 
no cavalry and scarcely used their muskets except as pikes. 


On the evening of the 3rd July, Stuart received intelligence that 
Regnier was encamped at Maida, about ro miles from his landing 
place, on the edge of the lower hills that slope down from the Apennine 
range; that his force consisted of 4,000 infantry, 300 cavalry, and four 
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guns, and that he expected to be joined ina day or two by a second 
division of 3,000 men. Stuart determined to attack immediately, and, 
leaving behind four companies to protect his stores which were placed 
in a light earthwork on the shore, he set out the following morning 
for Maida. 


The day was intensely hot and the British troops suffered severely, 
but they struggled on until they came in sight of Regnier’s position. 
The French were encamped below the village of Maida on the side of 
a wooded hill. Their flanks were protected by dense thickets of 
impervious underwood, and their front covered by the river Amato, 
which, although at this season fordable everywhere, had on both banks 
a broad expanse of marshy ground. 


“Had he remained in this position’””—says Stuart in his despatches— 
“the difficulties of access to him were such that I could not possibly 
have made an impression upon him.” 


Regnier, however, elected to come down and fight in the plain. 
The reasons for this are variously given. Some affirm that it was to 
give scope for the action of his cavalry, of which arm he could perceive 
during their advance that the English were deficient. There is, however, 
another and more likely reason given. 


Regnier, a vain, boasting, self-confident man, had been badly beaten 
in Egypt by this very same Sir John Stuart, and he was eager to wipe 
out the disgrace of his previous defeat. Indeed, the personal feeling 
was strong on both sides, for Regnier had written a book about Egypt 
in which he arrogantly declared the English had neither courage nor 
skill, and were totally unworthy to be called soldiers—an insult which 
every British officer and soldier on the field was burning to avenge. 


--- Whatever may have been the true reason, it is certain that Regnier 
left his strong position on the morning of the 6th, and came out into 
the plain. His advance was in double column, and as he approached, 
Stuart perceived that his forces were far more numerous than he had 
been led to expect. As it happened, he had been joined the preceding 
night by his expected division, so that now his strength was 7,000 
foot and 300 horse. 


After some skirmishing at close quarters to cover the deployment 
on either side, by 9 o'clock the general engagement commenced. The 
fighting was hottest on Stuart’s right. On that flank were some 
British Light Infantry and a few foreigners under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kempt and Major Robinson. 

Directly opposed to them was a famous French regiment, the 1st 
Light Infantry. 

When at a distance of about a hundred yards, each side fired a 
couple of rounds and then, as if by mutual agreement, advanced on 
each other with the bayonet. 

The French were veterans whose boast was that no troops in 
Europe could stand their bayonet charge. The English were smooth- 
faced boys who had never before been under fire. As they advanced, 
Colonel Kempt, seeing his men were suffering from the heat, halted his 
line and directed them to throw away the blankets they carried on 
their backs. E 
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The French secing this thought they were about to fly and, quicken- 
ing their pace, came on with fierce shouts. 

Suddenly from the Englishranks the word “charge!” was given, 
and with a loud “hurrah!” the whole British line rushed forward likea 
wall driving the French before them in the greatest confusion. In vain 
they endeavoured to re-gain the hill behind them: they were too late; 
the English were upon them. “They went down”—said an Italian 
witness of the fight—‘like grass before the mower.” Regnier, who 
was galloping about the field storming and cursing his men, seeing his 
left defeated, threw his horse and foot on the English left flank. This 
was composed of. Cole’s Brigade, which included some companies of 
Grenadiers, and these met the attack without moving an inch, so that 
presently Regnier’s foot and horse were beaten back in disorder. 

The French Gencral, now perceiving that he was getting the worst 
of the fight, not only on both flanks, but all along the front, directed his 
squadrons to wheel round the English left and deliver an attack on 
their rear. 

At this very moment Lieutenant-Colonel Ross, who had that very 

© This regiment is included in Morning landed from Messina with the 
Sic John Stuart's total of his 20th Regiment,* and who had marched 
forces which was 4,795. with breathless speed to the scene of 
action, arrived in rear of Stuart’s left, and taking advantage of a slight 
cover, he poured such a steady and well-directed fire into the wheeling 
squadrons, who were thus taken in flank, that ina few moments they 
all melted away and fled from the field. This was Regnier’s last 
struggle: the rest was all “sauve gui peut 1” 

The battle was really decided on Stuart's right, for when the French 
saw their crack regiment of veteran troops so completely “ rossé,” they 
lost heart all along the line. Regnier lost on this occasion some 1,500 
men, and 1,000 prisoners fell into our hands. 

The British losses were small, being but 45 of all ranks killed and 
282 wounded. 

The next example will briefly set forth the circumstances attending 
the most memorable defeat that a British Army has ever sustained on 
the battle fields of Europe. 

Almauza (1707) and Fontenoy (1743) are the only two battles in 
which an English Army has been fairly beaten from its ground by sheer 
fighting. 

Neither of these battles, however, can be fairly considered a disgrace 
to our arms, for at Fontenoy our Dutch allies ran away ; and if we de- 
duct their number from the total (33,000) of the whole confederate army, 
we shall find that the British and Hanoverian forces fought against more 
than triple their own numbers, for Marshal Saxe had fully 60,000 men 


on the ground. 

During the war of succession, our troops under the Earl of Peter- 
borough had scattered the Spanish troops who took part with the 
French wherever they met them, and had defeated the French too in 
every encounter. Peterborough, however, though undoubtedly possess- 
ing many brilliant qualities, was not the man to carry to a successful 
issue a contest of such magnitude. After a short and shining career he 
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left the country. He had managed to quarrel with all the leading men 
of our allies in Spain, and caused dissensions between our officers and 
theirs. After his departure Lord Galway took command of English and 
Portuguese forces. He had the disadvantage in the eyes of the British 
soldiers of not being an Englishman. He was in fact a Frenchman, by 
name Rouvigny, and was one of the foreign generals brought over to 
our country by William III who raised him to the Peerage for services 
in Ireland. 


In the preceding year (1706), Galway, moving from the Portu- 
guese frontier, had taken possession of Madrid. 


The Bourbon Prince, however, having received great reinforcements 
from France, turned back to the Spanish Capital and compelled Galway 
to evacuate it. His retreat to the Portuguese frontier in the front of 
a far superior force was conducted with great skill and without loss. 


It had been arranged that, in the spring of 1707, the allies should 
unite all their forces and again advance upon Madrid by the way of 
Aragon. The Archduke Charles, however, hearing of the great reinforce- 
ments that had joined his rival Philip, instead of remaining with the 
main army, marched -away into Catalonia in order to defend that 
Province which was attached to his cause. 


He proposed that Galway with his English and Dutch, and the 
Marquis Das Minas with the Portuguese troops, should take up a defen- 
sive position so as to cover the frontiers of Aragon and Valencia until 
fresh troops and supplics should arrive from England or from Italy. 
Galway and Das Minas, however, would not agree to this. They were 
very badly supplied in every respect, and saw no prospect on these 
frontiers of a subsistence for their troops. 


These two Generals then, on their own account, marched to the 
frontiers of Castile where they seized several of the enemy’s magazines 
and replenished their stores ‘of provisions. 


They then proceeded to lay siege to the town of Villena in Valencia, 
but before a breach could be effected, they were warned of the approach 
by forced marches of the famous Duke of Berwick in command of an 
army of French and Spaniards. Galway and Das Minas immediately 
raised the siege of Villena and advanced to meet Berwick. 

They met on the plain of Almauza on the 24th of April, and the 
result was one of the hardest fought battles of this war. 


The English, Dutch, and Portuguese Army was far inferior in num- 
bers to the Duke of Berwick’s force. They had very few cavalry and 
that was very indifferent in quality, but notwithstanding, the English 
and Dutch fought most bravely for six hours. Again and again the 
most furious charges of the French cavalry were repulsed by these 
steady infantry columns, and even when on both wings the French and 
Spaniards seemed successful, their centre was cut through and broken 
and the main body of their infantry complelety defeated. Eventually, 
however, owing to his numerical superiority, Berwick was victorious : 
Galway and Das Minas were both wounded, 5,000 of their troops were 
killed, and in the course of that and the following day the rest of their 
little army surrendered to escape starvation, 
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At Almauza the English and Dutch had all the fighting ; the Portus 
guese really counted for nothing. The disparity of numbers was there- 
fore immense, and no honour was lost by us in losing such a battle. 
It is curious that in this battle the English were commanded by a 
Frenchman and the French led by an Englishman. 

The above example illustrates the ebb of the tide. The brave old 
Galway on this occasion fought with the greatest valour, heading him- 
self a bold charge made by the English Dragoons, and in all his 
dispositions displayed the skill of a veteran General ; his troops too, with 
the exception of the Portuguese, fought with the most determined 
bravery, and yet all was useless. The tide of victory seemed to have set 
dead against him, and the result was un-merited defeat. 

The next, and last battle to be described, will show the conflicting 
currents where victory seems to waver, declaring first for one side, then 
for the other, until eventually, at the turn of the tide, a skilful manceuvre 
decides the fate of the day.’ Malplaquet (1709) was the last battle 
fought by the famous Duke of Marlborough, and, as far as numbers 
and hard fighting go, it was the greatest of his many victories. The 
forces on this occasion were nearly equal, the French having 94,000 
men and 105 guns, while the allies mustered 93,000 men and 100 guns: 
the French, however, had the great advantage of strongly fortified 
positions and carefully constructed entrenchments which are con- 
sidered to have added to their strength as much as another corps of 
30,000 men. The French were commanded by Maréchals de Villars 
and Boufflers, while the allies were led by Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene. As the morning of this eventful day (11th Septembef 1709) 
dawned, a thick mist overspread the ground, concealing the opposing 
armies from each other. , 

As early as 3 A.M. divine service was solemnly performed in the 
camp of the allies, after which the troops steadily marched from their 
bivouacs to their respective posts. 

Under cover of the fog the pieces composing the grand battery of 
Marlborough’s centre were brought into position and covered by an 
epaulement, while on the left the Dutch moved up their heavy guns. 
At half past seven o’clock the sun shone out, and as soon as they could 
see to aim, the artillery on both sides commenced a terrific cannonade. 
Immediately on the commencement of the artillery duel, de Villars and 
Boufflers repaired to their respective posts while the two confederate 
Generals also separated, Eugene to direct the movements of the right 
and Marlborough those of the centre and left. In spite of the very 

“strong position of the French, Marlborough, with his usual dash, 
determined on a front attack, and the battle began by a movement 
against the French centre and right in two dense columns—one com- 
manded by the Prince of Orange and the other under Count Lottum. 
The Dutch column halted out of grape-shot range and formed in three 
lines ; while that-of Lottum moved forward, regardless of the fire, to 
the rear of the grand battery, and wheeling to the right, also formed in 
three lines. As these movements were in progress, Schulemberg 
advanced at the head of 40 battalions ranged in three lines. 

After a short lull in the fire, at 9 o’clock the signal for attack was 
given by a general salvo from the grand battery. ec hilectbere at once 
advanced along the edge of the wood of Sart upon the projecting point 
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of the enemy’s left wing, while Lottum marched round the grand 
battery to attack the other face of this angle. As he cleared the 
ground, Lord Orkney deployed his 15 battalions to cover his left and 
face the hostile centre. ‘Three battalions under Gauvain managed to 
get into the wood of Sart unperceived by the enemy. Eugene now joined 
Schulemberg whose troops he found crossing several small streams 
and entering the wood. ‘lhe French allowed these troops to advance 
to within pistol range and then opencd with a tremendous volley all 
along their front which drove the leading regiments of the allies a 
furlong back or more. A very hot musketry fire then ensued, and an 
advanced brigade of French under Charost was driven from an 
entrenchment protected by adatis. 


The Austrian battalions on our right, being bogged in a morass, 


made a circuitous movement to their right and fell in with Gauvain’s 
brigade in the wood. 


They met, however, with many obstructions and were checked by 


Charost’s troops in their front, so that for some time on our right no 
ground was gained. 


In the meanwhile Marlborough placed himself at the head of Count 
Lottum’s troops and led them against the French centre. 

In spite of volleys from the Brigade du Roi, they passed some 
enclosures, descended into the stream and waded across the marshy 
ground without breaking their ranks. Here, however, they were 
met by a very heavy fire, and in spite of the most determined efforts to 
carry the breastworks, they were repulsed by the French who were 
led by de Villars himself. During this struggle in the centre, General 
Withers was advancing in silence through the woods towards La Folie, 
by which manceuvre he distracted the attention of the enemy without 
becoming engaged. On the right, Eugene and Schulemberg brought 
up fresh troops from their second lines with which they filled up gaps 
and extended their flanks. They then again attacked and dislodged 
the brigades of Charost and La Reine, but failed to force back those 
of Picardie and La Marine. 

Count Lottum now returned to the attack, while Marlborough took 
command of d’Auvergne’s cavalry to support him, and the Duke of 
Argyll deployed a British Brigade of the second line on the left. The 
centre attack being thus extended, the troops on the left came up 
opposite an opening in the French entrenchments and endeavoured to 
effect an entrance. The approach, however, was acrcss an almcst im- 

assable marsh, and while our men were struggling in the bay, the active 

rench General Chemerault with 12 battalions from their second line 
passed through the breastworks and prepared to fall on the British left 
flank. 


At this moment de Villars, perceiving Marlborough and his staff at 
the head of the Cavalry Division, ordered Chemerault back, only just in 
time, for in another moment our squadrons would have been upon 
them. 

Lottum’s left now pushed forward, having crossed the morass, and 
effected an entrance into the entrenchments, thus turning the right of 
the Brigade du Roi, and forcing the French gradually back into the 
wood behind. 
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On the French left the brigades of Champagne and Picardie, pressed 
on either flank by Schulemberg and Lottum, were forced to take refuge 
inside an adatss, and the Marine Brigade, after a most stubborn fight, 
was compelled to follow them. The whole of the rest of the troops on 
the enemy’s left retired in disorder through the woods pursued by the 
Danes, Saxons, and Hessians, but obstinately disputing every tree. 

While these events were in progress on our right and centre, a still 
fiercer fight was raging on our left flank. 

To understand what happened in this quarter, we must go back to 
the beginning of the action. 

After the right (Schulemberg) had been engaged for half an hour, 
the impetuous Prince of Orange on the left, impatient of further delay, 
although as yet unsupported by Withers’ corps and without any orders 
from Marshal Tilly, determined to commence the attack on the enemy’s 
right. According to orders issued the previous evening, the left of the 
whole front was entrusted to Major-General Hamilton and Brigadier 
Douglas with the Scottish Brigade whose orders were to enter the 
wood in four lines and attack the Grenadiers who covered the enemy’s 
right flank. Nine battalions, under Lieutenant-Generals Spaar and 
Oxenstiern, were to advance against the salient angle of the entrench- 
ment next the wood, and to their right six battalions in three lines 
under Lieutenant-Generals Dohna and Heyden were to attack the 
battery on the Malplaquet road. 

Generals Wilderen and Rauk, with four battalions in two lines, were 
to skirt the hedges of Bleron and force the entrenchment on the right 
of the battery. ; 

Seven battalions under Major-Generals Pallant and Ammama had 
been told off to act on the defensive, but these now received orders 
to advance in three lines and attack the point of the projecting entrench- 
ments defended by the brigades of Laonois and Alsace. 

The above corps were supported by the Prince of Hesse Cassel 
with 21 squadrons in two lines and the corps artillery. 

A few squadrons were detached between Aulnoit and the farm of 
Nivergies to watch the opening in rear of our left. 

On the word to march, the whole of this force was instantly in 
motion, led by the gallant Prince of Orange at the head of the first 
nine battalions under a tremendous storm of grape and musketry. He 
had hardly moved a dozen paces before the brave Oxenstiern was kill- 
ed by his side and several of his Aide-de-Camps dropped. 

His own horse was immediately afterwards killed under him, but 
rushing forward on foot, he still ik the advance. 


As they passed the opening of the great flanking battery, whole 
ranks were swept away, but still they pressed on and carried the 
entrenchment at the point of the bayonet. Before they could deploy, 
however, the Dutch Guards and Highlanders were driven back from 
the post by an impetuous charge of troops from the French left who 
had been rallied and brought up just in time by Marshal Boufflers 
himself. 

At this moment the corps under Dohna moved gallantly against 
the battery on the road to Malplaquet, and rushing through the ems 
brasures, drove out the defenders and captured some colours. 
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Before, however, they could reach the line of breastworks in rear, 
they were mown down by the battery on their flank. A dreadful 
carnage here took place. Spaar was Kitled and Hamilton wounded, 
and the lines began to waver and fall back. 


The heroic Prince of Orange now mounted another horse, and 
when that was shot under him, still undaunted, he rallied the nearest 
troops, seized a standard from the regiment of Mey and marching al- 
most alone on foot to the entrenchment, he planted on it the colour, 
crying “follow me my friends; here is your post!” 


Again the allied troops rushed forward in response to this appeal, 
but the opportunity had passed. The French second lines had come 
up, and the whole entrenchment bristled with bayonets and blazed 
with fire. The brigade of Navarre which had been sent to reinforce 
the enemy’s centre was now recalled, and the French troops, getting 
out of the control of their officers, opened the entrenchment and made 
a furious charge. The disordered battalions of Dutch were forced 
back, losing several colours, and their advanced battery fell into the 
enemy’s hands. 

Boufflers, seeing the success of this impromptu counter-attack, 
now sent his horse grenadiers to pursue the advantage. 

But at the same time the Prince of Hesse advanced his squadrons, 
and the Dutch, seeing support at hand, very quickly and skilfully 
rallied their broken ranks and, facing about, presented so firma front 
that their assailants, overawed, halted, and then retired. 

In these attacks over 2,000 men were killed and double that number 
wounded; two battalions of Blue Guards being almost entirely anni- 
hilated. 

While this terrible conflict was at its height, Baron Fagel led on 
the seven battalions under General Pallant to storm the projecting en- 
trenchment near the farm of Bleron. Notwithstanding a very heavy 
fire, they forced their way through the enclosures which surrounded 
the farm and drove the brigade of Laonois from the parapet, but 
Steckemberg, coming up with fresh troops, made such a vigorous 
assault on the somewhat disordered victors that they were obliged 
to relinquish the post. Seeing the state of affairs in this direction, 
Rantzan, who, with four battalions of Hanoverians, was posted at the 
edge of the wood of Tiry with positive orders not to move, nevertheless 
now sent two battalions to assist Pallant. The attack was now renew- 
ed, and a second time the entrenchment was carried, but mown down 
by grape-shot, and charged by Steckemberg, the assailants were again 
sepulsed with tremendous loss, 

While this new assault was in progress, a party of French quitted 
their entrenchment and advanced to line a ravine opposite Rantzan’s 

t, and the latter at once attacked them with his remaining two 

ttalions. At this moment Marlborough rode up and ordered Rant- 
gan back to his original position from which Fe was not to move. 
Eugene now joined Marlborough and both commanders proceeded to 
the left when the Dutch, having re-formed, were slowly retreating 
beyond the range of grape-shot. While they were giving orders to 
restore the formation of the left wing, a British galloper arrived with 
pews that on our right the French had assumed the offensive and 
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were attacking with great fury. What had happened was this. 
de Villars having sent scveral messages to Boufflers asking for help 
(which the latter, having his hands full, could not afford to send) drew 
from the centre the Irish Brigade, with that of Bretague and La Sarre, 
and with these fresh troops and his rallied forces made a furious charge 
upon the British and Prussians in the wood of Taisniére, the latter 
giving way before the impetuous onset of the Irish. ‘The wood, how- 
ever, was so thick that both sides were quickly broken up into small 
groups and a fierce skirmish ensued. 


At this crisis Marlborough rejoined the right centre and Eugene 
the right, and the troops, cheered by the presence of their leaders, 
made fresh efforts. 


Schulemberg made his way round the marsh on the right and en- 
tering the wood pushed the enemy before him, but here again the thick- 
ness of the undergrowth checked the movements of the men and broke 
up the lines into groups. . 

At this moment the brave Eugene, whilst rallying his men, was struck 
by a musket ball behind the ear. Refusing, however, to have his 
wound dressed, he rushed into the fight at the head of his brave 
Germans who now pressed forward into the opening between the 
woods of Taisniére and Sart. In this movement he was supported by 
Withers who made the following disposition of his forces: the cavalry 
division behind the hamlet of La Folie, with four battalions on their left 
flank. With his remaining fifteen battalions Withers lined the hedges 
of La Folie. The Danish and Saxon cavalry attached to his corps 
he sent round the right flank to fall on de Villars’ left. 

These squadrons were caught in their deployment by the Chevalier 
du Rosel, who, with his Carabiniers, charged them when only six 
squadrons had formed line, and drove them back in disorder. 

Notwithstanding this repulse, it was the progress of Withers’ corps 
which hastened theretreat of the enemy from the wood of Taisniére 
and alarmed de Villars for the safety of his left. In the renewed 
fighting, which now began, Chemorault and Pallavicini were killed and 
several French brigades got mixed up in considerable confusion in 
the marshes and thickets. Unable to hear or recognize their own officers, 
there was no cohesion or design. Some were for pushing forward, 
some for falling back, and de Villars, recognising that the position 
was a critical one, now hastened to restore something like order with- 
out losing the ground so hardly gained.. To this end he now brought 
up his Irish Brigade, and sent the brigades of Charost and Du Roi 
to hold Withers in check in the nearest hedges of La Folie. To 
their right he posted the brigade of Champagne with those of Goudrin 
and Tourville as a reserve in rear, and behind them on the plain he 
posted his cavalry. The regiments of La Reine’s Brigade and some 
troops under Xaintonges supported the Brigade Du Roi on the left 
rear, de Villars also formed up twelve battalions in two lines at 50 
paces from the edge of the wood. 

At this moment Eugene at the head of five German regiments 
advanced out of the wood and opened a destructive fire. The French, 
headed by de Villars, charged with the bayonet and drove Eugene’s 
troops back into the wood of Taisniére from which they did not again 
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advance. In this fight de Villars had his horse shot under him, and 
immediately afterwards was hit in the knee and carried from the field 
to Quesnoy. This sanguinary battle had now lasted four hours; and 
although his left had been defeated, and but a partial success achieved 
on his right, Marlborough’s military genius enabled him to perceive 
that, in spite of great losses and very little apparent gains, he had in 
reality realized so much of his original plan that he had compelled the 
enemy to employ almost all their infantry on both flanks, thereby 
greatly reducing the strength of their centre, where all along he had 
decided to strike the decisive blow. The time had now arrived: this 
was the turn of the tide, and our great Captain knew how to take it at 
the flood. 

While the battle had been raging on the wings, the allied centre had 
been waiting for this moment. (This was the reason that Rantzan was 
not allowed to move.) 

It will be remembered that at daybreak Lord Orkney had deployed 
his fifteen battalions facing the French centre. These British troops, 
the élite of his army, Marlborough had reserved for his grand coup. 

For four hours they had been eagerly awaiting the order to advance, 
and now the order came. 

As Lottum had gained ground, Lord Orkney had gradually 
advanced his corps. 

He had behind the Prince d’Auvergne with 30 squadrons of Dutch 
Cavalry in two lines. In their rear was the British cavalry under 
Lieutenant-General Wood ; the Prussians and Hanoverians under Bulan, 
and the whole of the Imperial Cavalry commanded by the Duke of 
Wirtemberg and the Count de Vehlen. 

Lord Orkney advanced in one line, and with a single charge took 
possession of all the French redans, overpowering the Bavarian and 
Cologne Guards. The heavy reserve battery of the British centre was 
now brought up and turned against these troops, while the guns of the 
allied grand battery moved rapidly right and left and opened a tre- 
mendous fire on the hostile cavalry which was drawn up on the plain 
beyond. 

"The French horse fell back; on which Rantzan, advancing his two 
battalions, fell on the left of the French and Swiss Guards and dis- 
lodged them. 

At the same moment the undaunted Prince of Orange renewed his 
attack on the left and drove the brigades of Laonois and Alsace out 
of the projecting entrenchment, now the grave of so many brave men. 

Meanwhile the Prince d’Auvergne had advanced his cavalry 
beyond the French works and began to form them for attack. 

The crisis of this memorable battle was now arrived. d’Auvergne 
was charged by the French cavalry when only a portion of his first 
line was formed, but his squadrons stood firm and repulsed the attack. 
But the retreating masses bearing to their right and left opened the 

centre, and here appeared the splendid Household troops, the Gendar- 
merie of France, headed by Marshal Boufflers in person. 

The allied cavalry, but partially formed and somewhat shaken by 
their late shock, was in no condition to stand this new assault 
before which they were driven back into the entrenchments, Lord 
Orkney meanwhile lined the parapets with his troops and poured in 
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such a heavy fire on the victorious squadrows, aided: by a eross fire of 
the. batteries on. the flanks, that Boufflers was fosced ta retire. Thre 
times the Frenchmen charged, and three times were hurled back 
crushed and broke by this disastrous fire, 

Marlborough now came up with the second line af British and 
Prassiaus under Bulan and Weed, and charging thebroken Gendarmerie 
would have swept them frem the field, but forthe approach eda 
formidable force. of 2,000 cavalny from the enemy’s right, also led by 
Boufflers himself. These wese the. gardes.dw corps, the mousqne- 
taries, light horse, and horse. grenadiers of the Royal Househald. 

_ Their charge was irresistible : they rode through the first and second 
lines, and threw the third into confusion, But at this moment Eugese 
arrived at a furious gallop, af the head of the whole of his cavalry 
division, and the Freack, taken in flank and galled by the heavy fire 
of the British infantry, fell back rallying ; the French renewed the 
attack, but they were now oetnumbered and driven behind the 
stream of Camp Perdu. 

During the progress of this cavalry fight, the Prince of Hesse on 
the left seizing the opportunity of the hostile horse, having been with- 
drawn from this part of the field, pushed forward in. columa, post 
the redans, and wheeling to his left, felhon the flank of the Prench 
infantry of the right wing. 

Ths daring manoeuvre decided the battle. 

The French, driven in a crowded miass to their right, were attacked 
and reated by the Prince of Orange. 

Boufflers now cast an anxious eye over the field. He saw his 
centre pierced, his right dislodged from their position, communication 
with his left cut off ; but still, as his best cavalry troops were now 
rallied and ready for renewed action, he was determined to continue 
the contest. At this moment, however, he received intelligence that 
Legal, who commanded his left, was in full retreat with bis cavalry 
and 50 battalions under Puysegur ; he therefore reluctantly ordered a 
general retreat on Bavai, 

The French retreat was conducted in a masterly manner which 
was much applauded by Eugene and Marlborough. 

The allies were too exhausted to pursue with any effect. Their 
losses were very heavy, being little short of 20,000 men killed and 
wounded, while the French loss was about 14,000. Of course the 
French, as they always do, endeavoured to extenuate their loss. In 
a letter to the French King, de Villars limits it to 6,000 men. de 
Villars was a most valiant and skilful general, but waa given to 
gasconading, as the following extract will show i— 

“ Si Dieu nous fait la grace de perdre encore une pareille bataille, 
votre majesté peut comptet que ses ennemis sont détruits : enfincomme 
me le mauda M, de Voisin, ce qui avoit paru une bataille perdue, 
devint une victoire glorieuse, aprés qu’on en eut connu les circonstan- 
ces | pusique nous ne perdimes pas six mille hommes.’’ 

It must be borne in mind that the French fought within an entren- 
chéd camp, partially covered by thick woods, Had the battle taken 
place in the open, it would not have lasted half the time, nor probab- 
ly fave cost the allies one-quarter of their heavy loss. 
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Ihave given my Lecture the title “ When and why did 
we first take Dehli?” because this event was the turn- 
ing point in a series of most interesting military 
and political incidents that took place a century ago, 
which definitively secured for us the position of the 
Paramount Power in India. In order to enable you 
to understand the circumstances under which we took 
the famous city of Dehli, it is necessary that I should 
enter into some preliminary observations, and, firstly, 
I should like to speak to you about the Ruler of 
British India-a hundred years ago. 


Richard Colley Wesley or Wellesley, as he and his brothers chose 
to write their surname, came out to India as Governor General, in his 
37th year, in1798. He was the parliamentary nominee for this respon- 
sible post, and he, like many of his predecessors and successors, came 
out pledged to the Court of the Directors of the Honourable Company 
to maintain a pacific policy. But circumstances were too strong for 
him, and he felt himself compelled to go to war, or else see our rule 
pass away into the hands of the French. That was the alternative, 
and it is curious to see how our expansion in India has resulted from 
our endeavours to check French ambition. Had it not been for 
French competition in Southern India, we should possibly have con- 
tinued to this day to remain traders as we are in China, enjoying, 
ander agreements with native princes, certain privileges on the sea 
board ; but the fear of French supremacy near our settlements was 
felt to be incompatible with our very existence in India, 


Therefore one of Wellesley’s first acts was to disband a body of 
14,000 native troops officered by Frenchmen in the service of the 
Soubedar of Haidarabad, generally known by his title of the Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, or, more shortly, the Nizam. These troops were replaced by a 
body of sepoys with English officers whose pay was assured by the 
cession of certain territory whose revenue was sufficient to secure 
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the necessary amount. The agreement so made was called a sub 
sidiary treaty, and here let me point out that the word subsidtary in 
diplomacy does not mean to imply inferiority or being subordinate 
oc supplementary which is the usual acceptation of the term ; but it 
means simply relating to a subsidy of money. The body of troops 
thus brought together was called the “ Haidarabad Subsidiary Force” 
and exists to this day. This force must not be confounded with the 
Haidarabad “ Contingent’ which was organised at a later date. 


Marquis Wellesley followed up this step towards excluding French 
influence, by attacking, under ample provocation, Tipu Sultan in his 
capital of Siringapatam with the result that we all know. His brother, 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley, who preceded him in India by little more 
than a year, was transferred from commanding the “ Haidarabad 
Subsidiary Force" tocommand a brigade before Siringapatam, and was 
succeeded in the command of the Haidarabad Subsidiary Force” by 
the famous Colonel Stevenson who was subsequently Arthur Wel- 
lesley’s right-hand man in his memorable campaign against the 
Mahratta Confederacy. The third step taken by Marquis Wellesley to 
consolidate our power in Southern India was to annex the Nawab of 
Arcot’s territories for treason, We can now turn to the map and _ see 
how this masterful politioian left the southern portion of the peninsula 
before he turned his attention to our northern possessions. The 
map shows the extent of the Madras Presidency at the beginning of 
this century, and it remains much the same now, 


In Bengal the Governor General on very cogent grounds, which it 
is not here necessary to detail, found himself compelled to obtain from 
the Nawab Wazir of Oude, the cession of Rohilkhand and a portion 
of the Doav. He appointed his brother Henry as Lieutenant-Governor 
of this “ Ceded Province” as it was then called, and it was then looked 
upon as our frontier towards Afghanistan. Possibly some politicians to- 
day may wish this had remained our Scientific Frontier! Indeed, 
Sir John Craig was ordered to mobilize against an expected invasion of 
Afghans under Zaman Shah, and he assembled a large force at Anup- 
shar. Thus the red tint was extended to the north as represented on 
the map. But between these red tinted territories—north-east and 
south—extended a huge expanse, comprising the richest provinces and 
the most famous cities of India, This territury is roughly about three 
times the sizeof France. It extended from Ferozepore to Goa'and 
from the Gulf of Cambay right across the peninsula nearly to the Sun- 
derbunds of Calcutta. Now this vast area was under the misrule of the 
Mahratta Confederacy. Its great Chiefs were not men of ancient line- 
age like the Chiefs of Rajputana, but successful freebooters. Holkar, 
whose capital was Indore, was the most conspicuous of these freeboot- 
ers. Scindia was another. The Rajah of Berar, called the Bhonsla, was 
much the same. The Gaikwar of Baroda was the only respectable 
man amongst them, and their nominal Chief, the Peshwah, was but a 
weakling now under Scindia’s influence—now under that of Holkar, 
Each of these Clhiicfs maintained huge armies at the expense of their 
neighbours. This was especially the case with Holkar, who, whenever 
his men were mutinous on account of arrears of pay, settled the matter 
by a plundering expedition into the Nizam’s territory or into Raj- 
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putana or into Scindia’s possessions. On thes? occasions his troops, 
mostly cavalry, proved themselves great ade pts at finding treasure or 
grain. They tortured the unfortunate villagers. Toasting a buniah 
over an “ angiti”? was an‘ atrocity’ that was frequently resorted to. 
As long as these Chiefs amused themselves by fighting and 
spoiling each other, so long as they did nothing actively against the 
Company’s territory or against its ally the Nizam, so long would 
Marquis Wellesley have been content to “care for none of these 
things.” But again the spectre of French supremacy roused his ire 
and determined him to break up the power of the Confederacy. So early 
as September tSot, two years before hostilities commenced, we find 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley submitting a scheme of campaign against 
the Mahrattas. This shews the war was long looked upon as inevit- 
able, and the reasons were these: Since 1783 French influence had 
been gradually increasing in Hindustan Proper. The Chiefs of the 
Mahratta Confederacy—especially Scindia, the Bhonsla, and Holkar— 
Vied with each other in attempts to improve their armies on the 
European model, They officered their troops with English, Scotch, 
French, and German soldiers of fortune. The French, especially owing 
to the organizing genius of De Boigne, obtained a marked ascendancy 
in the armies of Scindia. That remarkable man, after rising in the 
Russian Army to the rank of Major, eventually served as a Subaltern 
in the 6th Regiment of Madras Native Infantry. This appointment he 
after a while threw "p, and with Warren Hastings’ permission 
attempted to penetrate into Russia, starting from Calcutta ; but even- 
tually De Boigne was obliged to stop at Debli, his cash and letters of 
credit and recommendation having been stolen. Ife took service with 
Mahaji Rao Sciniia (the father ol Dowlat Rao Scindia, w ho was the 
Chief our story has to do with). Under the former Chief he raised a 
splendid body of infantry and artillery, that originally numbering 
but two battalions in 1783, was increased to no less than 58 batta- 
lions in 1803,,together with over 400 guns. De Boigne obtained 
from Scindia the cession of the Doab between the Ganges 
and the Jumna,—a tract partly conterminous with our frontier. His 
administration of these districts was so admirably organised that, when 
our Rule was introduced in these districts in the autumn of 1803, our 
civil officers found the system, founded by De Boigne, worked so well 
that it has formed the basis of our revenue and civil administration 
to the present time. De Boigne left Indiain 1797 with a fortune of 
forty lakhs of rupees. This is an enormous sum, but many of the mili- 
tary adventurers of that time returned home with much more. India 
at this epoch teemed with adventurers. The famous George Thomas, 
who ruled at Hansiand who was the terror of Patiala and Jhind, 
had only just passed away in August 1802. Amongst other English- 
men, whose names have come down to us, Sutherland and Brownrig, 
called by their native soldiers respectively “ Sutluj Sahib” and “ Bran- 


dy Sahib,” came to the front as Scindia’s Brigadiers. But on Perron 


(who amassed a fortune of about two millions sterling in nine years) 


devolved the supreme command in succession to De Boigne. Under 
Perron, commanding his formidable artillery and 58 trained battalions, 


were 40 English officers and 260 foreigners mostly French. 
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We must remember that the English had been carrying om since 
1793a desperate struggle with France, and that peace had only just 
been concluded in March of 1802 at Amiens—an event not known in 
India until the 14th June following. Marquis Wellesley acted under the 
feeling, fully shared by his countrymen, ofalively dread of the power 
and hostile intentions of General Bonaparte, and withreason. We 
must bear in mind that the France of 1800, as compared to our- 
selves at the same date, is not like the France of to-day. A century 
ago the French numbered 27} millions, whereas we had but 15 millions 
in the British islands. Besides the disadvantage of this disproportion in 
numbers, we were on no very gocd terms with what remained of our 
American colonies, and there was active rebellion in Ireland and much 
just discontent amongst the masses in England. What Marquis Wel- 
fesley dreaded was that, during the interval of this patcked-up peace, 
as the Foreign Office unaccountably had restored Pondicherry and 
other possessions to France, it was perfectly possible that Perron’s 
brigades might be largely reinforced by trained and experienced French 
officers. Perron held sway over what is officially called the “ French 
State” extending from Bikanir to Alighar and from Saharanpur to 
Gwalior, and collected a revenue of over two millions sterling. He had, 
moreover, Custody of the old Mogal Emperor, Shah Allum, then 83 years 
of age. This unfortunate Prince had had his eyes put out, when about 
60 years! old, by abrutal miscreant called Gholam Kadr. Perron used 
the Emperor's name as the sanction for his rule, and urged that unfor- 
tunate monarch to invoke the aid of France to regain the former 
glories of the house of Timour. Marquis Wellesley, from intercepted 
correspondence, was quite aware of these intrigues, and all his policy, 
with the Mahrattas, was based upon rendering it impossible for the 
French to do us harm, by assisting them to combine against us. He 
perceived the weakness of our position lay in the extent of coast line 
not in our hands, and he determined that at all events this defect 
should be remedied on the first opportunity. 

The question, whether Lord Wellcsley was justified in his appre- 
hensions regarding the extent and character of French influence in 
Hindustan, has always formed the subject of discussion. 


James Mill, an official in the India House in Leadenhall Street, wrote 
in 1834 a History of India. He ridicules the idea that any danger 
existed, or that a handful of French military adventurers really con- 
stituted a danger or menace to our peaceful enjoyment of our Indian 
possessions, Since his day, however, the Wellesley and Wellington 
Despatches have been published, and I think no Engliskman, after a 
careful study of these ponderous tomes that relate to the period we 
are considering, can come to another conclusion than that Wellesley’s 
policy was perfectly right. I think Englishmen of this generation 
especially will concur; for 1 would ask—has not our policy in India 
been influenced lately by the recrudescence of Foreign activity in the 
East ? What about Upper Burmah? e 


Again, in Egypt, I think the real secret motive of Kitchener's 
move was fear of an uninterrupted extension of Foreign terri- 
tory—from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, Could any. English 
statesman contemplate such a contingency with indifference? And 
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yet how different are the conditions to-day. France has 38 millions, 
so have we, in the British islands alone; and besides that have 
we not evidences to-day of support and aid from millions of colonists 
of our own kith and kin? The French, beaten by us in 1815 
and by the Germans 29 years ago, are by no means the redoubtable 
enemies they were in 1803, flushed with victory under the Great 
Napoleon, and with nearly double our population, and therefore in 
spite of Mill and Castlereagh, and knowing the feeling that exists at 
pe amongst ourselves as regards French intrigues in the East, 
maintain that Marquis Wellesley was quite right in looking upon 
the presence of a body of 40,000 trained troops under French officers 
in the heart of Hindustan as a standing menace, He was quite aware 
of Perron’s plan of campaign, which was this— 
Scindia, with 35,000 horse, was to invade the Nizam’s territory, 
The Bhonsla, with 30,000 horse, invades Bengal. 
Holkar, with 30,000, invades Bengal and Behar. 
Shumshir Bahadur, with 20.000, attacks below Alighar. 
Perron, with 24 battalions, defends line of the Jumna. 
Vickers, with 35 battalions, to invade Guzerat and form a reserve. 
Scindia’s 20 battalions to defend Adjunta Pass. 
Bhonsla’s 15 battalions to defend the Kasabari Pass. 
Thus 115,000 hors:men were to invade our possessions and those 
of our ally the Nizam, and our retaliatory movements were to be op- 
posed by 80,000 infantry and over 800 guns. 


Wellesley knew that the battalions opposed to him were almost 
as good infantry as the Company’s native troops. They were armed 
with muskets of European make or manufactured at Agra, where 
also a Scotch officer called Sangster cast capital bronze guns. 
These, when captured eventually by us, were so good that they were 
at once passed into our service. Their European officers were, per 
battalion, just as numerous as those with our native troops, who in 
those days had from 4 to 5 British officers per battalion. I don't 
think, under these circumstances, the danger was as conjectural as 
James Mill makes out, or that the Governor General was wrong in writ- 
ing “ that no instrument of destruction more judiciously placed, than 
was the French State, to strike at the heart of the British Empire in 
India, could suggest itself to the vindictive hands of the First Consul 
of France.” 


Marquis Wellesley had an onerous military task to fulfil: he 
had to occupy Ceylon, then under the Government of India; to occupy 
Goa; to keep the Polygars of Southern India in order; to observe 
the French at Pondicherry ; to maintain order and assist the civil offi- 
cersin collecting revenue in the lately ceded districts in the South and 
in Bengal; and, besides that, he had to maintain a state of effective 
defence, including the Nizam’s dominions, along a land frontier of over 
26 hundred miles! 


To do this he had the following disposable troops :—= 


In Bengal +s. 40 battalions of Native Infantry. 
In Madras vee 40 ” ” ” 
In Bombay __,.. 20 ” ” » 


SP ONE SD 


Total =... 160 battalions == 120,000 men. 
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He had also 17 regiments of Indian Cavalry, or 10,200 sabres, all 
told, and ! is Europeans force was about 3,600 European artillerymen, 
3,600 British Cavalry, and about 16,¢00 British Infantry. Summarizing, 
the Governor General had 23,690 British and 130,coo Native coldiers, 
Besides these regular trocps, there were several Se bundy battalions 
under the Judge aud Magistrates of districts, and with one or two Eng- 
lish military officers ‘Lhey assisted in maintaining order and facilitat- 
ing the collection of the revenue by the Reccivers, as the Collectors 
were termed in those days, These Sebundies must, to a certain extent, 
have resembled the frontier militia who were, in my younger days, 
called “ Catch'em alive'o's.” 


Then there were other corps such as “ The Marine Battalion,” 
“The Corps of Hill Rangers,” “ The Calcutta European Militia,” and 
“ The Calcu‘ta Native Militia,’ ©The Bengal Volunteers” (Natives who 
were willing to serve beyond the sea), and a mounted corps called 
“ The Hindustani Indepenient Regiment” whose sowars were enlisted 
for 20 Sonat Rupees on the zillahdari system. Consequently, with all 
these multifarious duties, the Governor General found he could put into 
the field for offensive purp ses azainst the Mahrattas but 54,918 out 
of his army of 153,600. If hostilities c:uld be avoided by diplomacy 
and the Confederation broken up by that means, so much the better ; 
but if war did break ont, the Marquis had his plans of mobilization 
as well as Perron. He had devised a scheme at once—bold, compre- 
hensive, and judicious. Ile proposedto attack the Mahrattas in the 
South with the Madras Army, and the Haidarabad subsidiary troops and 
other troops to be furnished by the Nizam. Withthe Bombay Army he 
would secure the Western coast to the deserts of Sind, and with a 
mixed force of Bengal and Madras troops, acting from Midnapore 
and from the coast, he would seize Kuttuk, and join up the Madras 
coast line with that of Bengal. 


From Mirzapur Berar was to be kept in check, The main army of 
Bengal would advance into the Doab and Bundelkund, take Dehli, 
Agra, and Gwalior, and rescue the old Mogal Emperor, Shah Allum, 
from the thraldom in which he was held by Perron, acting on 
Scindia’s orders. 


As the belief gradually strengthened that the Peace of Amiens 
(known in India in June 1802) was but a truce, Wellesley’s anxieties 
increased, especially as he learnt from England that De Boigne, who 
had so lately organised Scindia’s troops, was hourly closeted with Bona- 
parte at St. Cloud. This, however, is denied by his grandson, the 
Comte De Boigne, who says his grandfather, being a Royalist, lived 
in strict seclusion during the Napoleonic era. Be this as it may, the 
Governor General believed in the statement. 


But his fears that a Mahratta combination against us would be- 
come areality were dissipated by the rupture that took place bet- 
ween Holkar and Scindia for the possession of the person of the 
Peshwah. Holkar fought a great battle at Puna against the united 
forces of Scindia and the Peshwah on 25th October 1802 and utterly 
defeated them. 


The Peshwah fled for protection to the English and was trans- 
ported in an English shipto Bassein, Scindia urged the English to 
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restore the Peshwah, and the latter expressed his willingness to con- 
clude a subsidiary treaty with us, which we had frequently urged him 
to do through that eminent Poltical Officer, Burry Close. A treaty 
was eventually signed at Bassein between the Pesawah and the Eng- 
lish on the last day of the year 102. Marquis Wellesley describes the 
purpose of this treaty thus: [tis the principal object of the Treaty 
of bassein to prevent the so: ercign power of the Matratta States or 
the power of apy great branch oi the Mabratta Empire from passing 
into the hands of the French.” 


The English undertook to restore the Peshwah to his throne at 
Puna, and drive Holkar out of the Peshwah’s dominions. Thus 
the long expected war began; and the Madras Army in January and 
February 1803 was mobilised and took post on our southern frontier 
at Hurrihur on the Toongabu!ra Rover, 


Before relating the detai’s of the campaign of 1802, I think it may 
interest you if | very briefly glance at the constitution of our army 
in India at the date inquestion, All the Native tromps, the Artillery, and 
three battalions of Europeans bel nged to the Honourable Company. 
Allthe European Caval-y, 772, five regiments of Drigoons, and 16 
regiments of the Line, belonged to King George lil. The Commander- 
in-Chief in Bengal was Licutenant-General Gerald Lake, who suc- 
ceeded Sir Alured Clarke in r80r. Tle was then 57 years old; he 
had served in America anl in th: abortive campaign in the Low 
Countries under the Deke of York. and had had the singular mis- 
fortune to be thoroughly | “nat Castlebar by the French! Under 
him was an Adjutant General for the INing’s treops and another 


for the Company’s, also a Quarter Master General for the King's 


troops and another for the Conp ny’s, and this dual system pervaded 
all Divisions of the Army. We are to-day so accustomed to the 
routine that supplies this coun'ry witha cuntinual stream of highly 
educated and scientifical'y traine.| officers to administer and to defend 
our Indian possessi wns thatit is hard for us to imagine the casual mans 
ner in which these wants were supplied at the time we are considering, 
for neither Haileybury nor Addiscombe had yet been established, 


The Writers or Civilians were youths of from 14 to 16 years of 
age, nominated to these important posts by the Directors of the East 
India Company. The same system prevailed for the cadets that 
wera sent out to this country for the cavalry and infantry of the 
Company's armies. They came out, at their own expense, on board 
Indiamen that sailed in fleets 2 or 3 times yearly for mutual protection 
against the French, I may mention that as I was on# of the last of the 
Honourable East India Company’s officers, I also had the honour and 
privilege of paying for my passage when I first came out to India, 
although I was then a commissioned olficer of over 18 months’ 
standing. When these cadets landed in Calcutta, they were at once 
packed off in Palkis tothe Military College at Baraset. This institu- 
tion was founded at the end of the last century for the purpose of in- 
structing newly arrived cadets in drilland Hindustani previous to their 
being appointed to regiments. There were barracks at this village 
which is about 16 miles from Calcutta, in which about 200 youths, fresh 
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from England, were housed. As the Superintending Officers’ bungalows 
were about a mile distant from the barracks, we can readily imagine 
that these youths ran riot, and that the institution did them more harm 
than good, and on that account it was abolished in 1809, and Addis- 
combe near Croydon took its place. 


Marquis Wellesley ma‘le a great point of all freshly arrived youths 
from home, whether for the civil service or for military employment, 
acquiring, as quickly as possible, a knowledge of the native lang: 
uages. 


On his own responsibility he instituted the famous College at 
Fort William where Arabic, Sanskrit, Persian, and Hindustani were 
taught and where young Writers had to study for two yea's before 
they entered upon their duties. He took a strong personal interest in 
the examinations held both at the College of Fort William and at Bara- 
set, and it is related that, in company with two High Court Judges, 
he was present in March 1803 at the Examination in Hindustani of 
the cadets at Baraset, having previously breakfasted withthem. Suc- 
cessful cadets were at once posted to regiments of Cavalry or Infan- 
try, and they also were presented witha gift of Rs. 500, or about 
462 (for in those days the rupee was worth 2s. 6d.). Each cadet also 
received a regulation sword. 


Cadets for the Company’s Artillery and Engineers went to Wool- 
wich until 1811. Alterthat date they were sent to Addiscombe for 
their Military Education. 


The officers in the King’s service in India were mostly those who 
had purchased their commissions. Boys of 9 held commissions, al- 
though they did not join their corps until about 14 or 15 years of age. 
Officers in the Household Tro»ps had the privilege of holding 
army rank far above their regimental ranks; thus a Captain in 
the Guards ranked as a Liecutenant-Colonel in the army. Owing 
to these regulations, officers in the King’s service in India, 
holding equal rank to the Company’s officers, were generally much 
younger men—a state of things productive of a good deal of jeal- 
ousy and unpleasant feeling. Some of us grumble a good deal about 
pay and prospects now-a-days; but depend upon it, we are far more 
fairly treated and paid than a century ago: for instance, on service 
an officer drew no ration for his horse; he had to make his own 
arrangements, although gram might be selling at 2 or 3 seers per 
rupee, Captain Blakiston of the Madras Engineers says, in his interest- 
ing memoirs, that more than half his pay went to feeding his horse ! 
An officer also had different rates of batta at different stations ; and, 
moreover, he was liable to be paid in five different currencies, 


Then you must remember that life in India, even at the great can- 
tonments like Cawnpur and Futhghur, judged by our present standard, 
was like being buried alive. No telegrams, no daily paper, an oce 
casional post from England every month or six weeks, containing news 
six months old, and, except at the presidency towns. hardly any ladies’ 
society. No wonder, the private lite of our predecessors differed 
considerably from ours; but we must not judge then by our standard, 
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but with that of their compatriots at Home, then things will appear 
in proper proportion, At Home acentury ago our penal laws were 
brutal and cruel, society drank hard, was continually fighting duels, 
aes the prize ring, bull and bear baiting and cock fighting. 
e flogged our sailors and soldiers unmercifully; we made no 
provision (as a matter of regulation) for the widows and orphans of our 
officers and soldiers. Anything done either by the King’s or the Com- 
ee Government in that way was obtained only through interest, 
‘e must remember also that the private life of eminent men in England 
set a very bad moral example, judged by the sentiments of our day. 
The Zenanah system of our predecessors was but a copy, adapted to the 
circumstances of life in India, of what went on in England during the 
Georgian Period. If then you compare the manners and morals of our 
predecessors in India with that of theircontemporaries in England, 
they are not unfavourable. It is true, they did smoke Hookahs, and they 
were carried about in Palkis and drank, perhaps, to excess of (to quote 
Thorn) ‘‘the exhilarating wine of Shiraz, the ruby Carbonelle and the 
humble Port.” What of that ? But as regards the military qualifica- 
tions of our predecessors in India, this is what an officer says who 
served in the Mahratta War, in Java, and throughout the greater 
art of the Peninsular War: “I must also say of the officers of the 
ndian Army generally, whether of the King’s or Company’s service, 
that in no part of the world have I witnessed so much zeal in their 
professional duties as is displayed by them.” Again, he writes: “I 
must also say of the European soldiers in India that they have more 
dash in them than their countrymen display in Europe.” This is valu- 
able evidence from an officer who was not only present at Assaye and 
Argaum, but at Vittoria, St. Sebastian, and Nivelle. 


Our infantry were armed with flintlocks, having a range of about 
300 yards. Our guns were 12 prs. and 6 prs. with a range of about 
600 to 1,000 yards ; grape, common spherical shell, and solid spherical 
shot formed the list of projectiles. In addition to these, the Mabrattas * 
made use of chain shot which they called ‘‘chadar ;” that is, a chain 
like a thick dog-chain with a ball at each end rolled up and tied to fit 
the bore of the gun using it. On leaving the muzzle it spread out, 
and at close quarters must have been very destructive. 


As regards the uniform worn, I can only hazard conjectures 
from an examination of such prints relating to the end of last and be- 
ginning of this century as | have been able to refer to; but I am con- 
vinced the idea I had, before I came to study this period, that our 
officers and men wore leather stocks in those early Indian campaigns, is 
quite erroneous. The coat was open at the throat which seems to 
have been protected by a black silk handkerchief for the officers, 
and by some sort of neckcloth forthe men. This is very different 
from the abominable leather stock that was afterwards introduced and. 
that survived until swept away, with many other military atrocities, 
by that wholesome tonic—The Crimean War. 


The men wore red coats that buttoned over a waistcoat with 
knee breeches and gaiters. In the Illustrated papers of the 8th July of 
the current year (1899) you will find excellent examples of the 
uniform worn by the British troops at the beginning of this century. 
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putana or into Scindia’s possessions. On thes? occasions his troops, 
mostly cavalry, proved themselves great ade pts at finding treasure or 
yeain. They tortured the unfortunate villtgers. ‘Toasting a buniah 
over an “Cangiti’”? was an‘‘atrocity ? that was frequently resorted to. 


As long as these Chiefs amused themselves by fieciting and 
spuiling each other, so long as they did nothing actively against the 
Company's tercitory or against its ally the Nizam, so lonz would 
Margnis Welles have been content to “care for none of these 
things.” But again the spectre of French supremacy roused his ire 
and determined him to breax up the power of the Confederacy. So early 
as Scptember Sot, two years before hostilities commenced, we find 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley submitting a scheme of campaign against 
the Mebrattas. This shews the war v long looked upon as inevit- 
able, and the reasons were these : Since 1783 French influence had 
been geaduaily increasing in Hindustan Proper. The Chiefs of the 
Matratta Conlederacy—-especially Scindia, the Bhonsla, and Hoikar— 
vied with cach other in attempts to improve their armies on the 
European model. ‘They oflicered their troops with Engtish, Scotch, 
trench, and German soldiers of fortune, The French, especially owing 
to the organizing genius of De Boigne, obtained a marked ascendancy 
in the armies of Scindia, That remarkably man, after rising in the 
Russian Army to the rank of Major, eventuuly served asa Subaltern 
in the 6th Reyiment of Madras Native Infantry. This appo‘ntment he 
after a while thew up, and with Warren Hastinss’ permission 
attempted to penetrate into Russia, starting from Caicutta ; but even: 
tually De Bolgne was obiized to stop at Dehli, his cash and letters of 
credit and recommendation having been stolen. be took service with 
Mihail Rao Sem tia (the father of Dowlat Rao Svindia, who was the 
Chief our story has to do with). Under the forner Chief he raised a 
splendid body of infantry and artillery, that originally numbering 
but two battalions in 1783, was increased to no less than 58 batta- 
lions in 1853.Jtogether with over 400 guns, De Boigne obtained 
from Scindia the cession of the Doab between the Ganves 
and the Jumna,—a tract partly conterminous with our frontier. His 
administration of these districts was so admirably organised that, when 
our Rule was introduced in these districts in the autumn of 1803, our 
civil ofticers found the system, founded by De Boizne, worked s> well 
that it has formed the basis of our revenue and civil administration 
to the present time, De Boigne left In iain 1797 with a fortune of 
forty lakhs of rupees. This is an cnormous sum, but many of the mili- 
tary adventurers of that time returned home with much more, India 
at thisepoch teemed with adventurers. ‘The famous George Thomas, 
who ruled at Hansiand who was the terror of Patiala and Jhind, 
had only just passed away in August 1802, Amongst other English- 
men, whose names have cone down to us, Sutheriand and Brownrig, 
called by their native soldiers respectively ‘ Sutluj Sahib’”’ and “ Bran- 
dy Sahib,” came to the front as Scindia’s Brigadiers. But on Perron 
(who amassed a fortune of about two milions sterling in nine vi Irs) 
devolved the supreme command in succession to De me. | nier 
Perron, commanding his formidable artillery and 58 trained battaliogas, 
were 40 English ollicers and 260 foreigners mostly French. 
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We must rememter that the Enzlish had been carrying one we 
Wojadesperate stragele with France, and that peace had only: st 
been concluded in M uch of 1802 at Amiens—anevent not ko we 3 
India until the ryth June foliowing, Marquis Weillesiey acted urder: ¢ 
feeling, fully shared by his countrymen, ofa lively dread of the pomee 
and hostile “intentions of G neral Bonanarte, and with reason, We 
must bear in mind that the France of 1800, as comyared to o-'s 
seives at the same date, is not Lke the France of to-dav, A ceo tary 
avo the Feerch numbered 274 milbons, whereas we had but 18 mie ot 
in the Beitssh islands. Besides the disadvantace of thisdisprop rica 3 
numbers, we were on no very gr d terns with what remained of © ar 
Anwernan colemes, and there wasactive rebclion in freland ard m4 
just discontent av.ongst the masses in Fnoland What Marqus Wek 
feslev dr. adcd was that, during the intesval of this pate. eaeup peace 
as the Foreign Oth e unacccuntabry bad restored Poncichesry ard 
other possessions to France, it wis perfect Iv possile that Perr as 
brigades might be larg ly reinforce by trained and experenced Frer 
offcers, Perron hed sway over wi otis otcialy cade d the “Brera 
State extending fom DL.’ anir to Mishar ard fron S$ 
Gwalior, and collected a reve: ue of over two me fons ster ie 
moreover, Custody of the oid Mi pal Eerperos, Shab Wun, then §3 ve 
of age. ‘Ehis unfortunate Prine bad hod his eves put out whea ab -: 
69 years’ old, by abrutal miscreantewl dt Gh dim Wade. Perron used 
the En.peror’s game as thy senction for Lis cule, and ung od that ant oc. 
tuncte mo nereh to invehe the aut of France i resan the f cree 
glories of the heuse of Timour, Marquis Weliestcy, trom interes pred 
Correspondence, Was quite aware of these inti mes. and alls pl or 
with the Mabrattas, was based upon rend: toa tt an posse fe ek 
French to do us harm, Uy assisting them to con bine ara net us be 
perce.ved the weakness of our positon layin the exentof erat tse 
botin our hands, and he determined that at ail events this dcfev 
should be remedied on the first 0, rtunity. 

‘The question, whether Lord Welesicy was tust fel in bs apres 
heasions tesarding the extent and charactor of Bren b intiseace @ 
hindustan, has always formed the su) ject of d.cuss: on, 


James Millan ot cialia the India He use in Leadenhall Street, wr te 
in t8zga History of India. He ridiul s the idea that any Garec® 
existed, or that a handtul of French miitary adventurers fray cs 
stituted a danger of menace to our peacetul enroyment of our tn. ag 

Doecsins, See Is day, however, the Wellotew and Welore oa 
Pieciaelns have teen publ shed, and Pthok ao kaghstinan ater a 
carclul study ot these pouderous tomes tat relate to the pend we 
are consicenny, Can cume ty another concast athon that Welestey 6 
poly was pertcctly rabt. Dtane Eng shnen of ta generat ow 
especiaNy wil concur, tor P would ave—tas nt our pievin dn sa 
been ii tuened lately by there rucesceuce of Purciga activ.ty ap the 
Last? What about Upper Burmah ? 

Again, in Favyt, Pthackthe re dsecret motive cf Ktclener’s 
move was fear of an me.nterrupted extension of Fore gn ters. 
torv—from the At'antic to the In iin Ocean, Could any Ergt ob 
Btatest.an Contemprte su h a cewtie gency with indifference? Aad 
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yet how different are the conditions to-day. France has 38 millions, 
so have we, in the British islands alone; and besides that have 
we not evidences to-day of support and aid from millions of colonists 
of our own kith and kin? = The French, beaten by us in 1815 
and by the Germans 29 years ago, are by no means the redoubtable 
enemies they were in 1803, flushed with victory under the Great 
Napoleon, and with nearly double our population, and therefore in 
spite of Mill and Castlereagh, and knowing the feeling that exists at 
pet amongst ourselves as regards French intrigues in the East, 

maintain that Marquis Wellesley was quite right in looking upon 
the presence of a body of 40,000 trained troops under French officers 
in the heart of Hindustan as a standing menace, He was quite aware 
of Perron's plan of campaign, which was this— 


1. Scindia, with 35,009 horse, was to invade the Nizam's territory. 
2, ‘The Blonsla, with 30,000 horse, invades Bengal. 
3. Holkar, with 30,000, invades Bengal and Behar. 
4 Shumshir Bihadur, with 20,000, atticks below Alighar. 
5. Perron, with 24 battalions, defends line of the Jumna. 
6. Vickers, with 35 battalions, to invade Guzerat and forma reserve, 
7. Scindia’s 20 battalions to defend Adjunta Pass. 
8. Bhonpia’s 15 battalions to defend the Kasabari Pass. 
Thus 115,000 hors: men were to invade our possessions and those 
of our ally the Nizam, and our retaliatory movements were to be op- 
posed by 80,000 infantry and over 800 guns, 


Wellesley knew that the battalions opposed to him were almost 
as good infantry as the Company's native troops. ‘Ihey were armed 
with muskets of European make or manufactured at Agra, where 
also a Scotch officer called Sangster cast capital bronze guns. 
These, when captured eventually by us, were so good that they were 
at once passed into our service. Their European officers were, per 
battalion, just as numerous as those with our native troops, who in 
those days had from 4 to 5 British officers per battalion. I don't 
think, under these circumstances, the danger was as conjectural as 
James Mill makes out, or that the Governor General was wrong in writ- 
ing “ that no instrument of destruction more judiciously placed, than 
was the French State, t> strike at the heart of the British Empire in 
India, could suggest itscl{ to the vindictive hands of the First Consul 
of France.” 

Marquis Wellesley had an onerous military task to fulfil: he 
had to occupy Ceylon, then under the Government of India; to occupy 
Goa; to keep the Polygars of Southern India in order; to observe 
the French at Pondicherry ; to maintain order and assist the civil offi- 
cers in collecting revenue in the lately ceded districts in the South and 
in Bengal; and, besides that, he had to maintain a state of effective 
defence, including the Nizam’s dominions, alung a land frontier of over 
26 hundred miles ! 


To do this he had the following disposable troops :-— 


In Bengal se 40 battalions of Native Infantry. 
In Madras ae 40 ” ” » 
In Bombay +. 20 ” ” » 


Total =... 100 battalions == 120,000 men, 
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restore the Peshwah, and the latter expressed his willingness to con- 
Clade a subsiciary treaty with us, which we 
tous throuwsh thate 


ad frequentry urged him 
nineat Ponteat Cuiicer, Bury Close. A treaty 
Was eventuauy s ened al Bosceia between the Pesawah and the bang. 
Nish on the lest day ot the year i020 Margulis Welicsley describes the 
pucp So of this treaty thas: ' It is the pomeipal obje ct of the aly 
ol tasscin to prevent the sovercign poweref the Ma‘natta States or 
the power of avy great branch ot tac diabeatta Empire from passing 
into the hands of the French.” 


The Engtish undert -ok to restore the Peshwah to his throne at 
Puna, and drive Hoikar out of the Pestkwah's doninims. Thus 
the long expected war began; and the Madeas Army in January and 
February 1803 was mobilis;d and took post on our southern frontier 
at Hurnbur on the Toongabu tra R ver. 


Before relating the dety f the ermpaign of 1S02, I think it may 
interest you if Every beiefly glance at the constiution of our army 
in Indivatthe date inquestion All the Native tro-ps, the Artllery, and 
three battalions of Europeans belnged to the Hoaourable Company. 
Allthe European Cavaly, c7>, five regiments of Dricoons, and 16 
regiments of the Line belorged to Wing Geo glk The Commander- 
in-Chief in Be focutenint-General Gerald Like, who suc- 
ceeded Sir in tSut, He was thon 57 vears old 5 he 
hid served in alin the avertive canpuzn in the Low 
Countries under the [rshe of York 
fortune to be thorn 


and hathad the singelar mis- 
Sly boatenet Caste bor by the French! Under 
him was an Adjutant Generis fos tee King’s. tre ops and another 
for the Comuany’s, ales a Quicter Master General fer the King's 
troops and another fer the Co sp ony’s. and ths cual system pervaded 
all Divisions of the Aimy. We are to cay so accustomed to the 
routine thatsupplies U's country witha continual stream of highly 
educated and sctentifical y trame fodice es to administer and to de fend 
our In tian possessions tiatit is hird for us to imagine the casual man- 
nerin which these wants were sapplicd at the time we are c mnsidering, 
for neither Elaileybury nor Ad hscoumbe had yet been established, 


The Writers or Civilans were youths of from 1g to 16 years of 
aye, nominated to these importaat posts by the [vrectors of the East 
luiia Company. ‘The same system prevaited for the cadets that 
wera sent out to this country forthe cavalry and infantry of the 
Company's armics. ‘They came out, at their own expense, on beard 
Jnaramen that sailed in teets 207 3 times yearly for mutual protection 
against the French. TP may mention that as Lwas one of the last of the 
Honcurable East India Com sollicers, | also had the honour and 
pisil ge of paying for my passage when T first came out to India, 
aitiough To was then a commissioned oilicer of over 18 mouths’ 
standing. When these cadets linded in Calcutta, they were at once 
packed off in Palkis tothe Military College at Barasct. This institu- 
tion was founded at the end of the last century for the purpose of in- 
structing newly arrived cadets in drilland Hindustani previous to their 
being appointed to regiments. There were barracks at this village 
which is about 16 miles from Calcutta, in which about 200 youths, fresh 
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from England, were housed. As the Superintending Officers’ Luvs - 
were about a mile distant from the barracks, we can rea ti'y i - 
thit these youths ran riot, and that the institution didthem nm ore ree 
than good, and on thet account it was abolished in they, acd AL or 
combe near Croydon t ok its place. 


Marjuis Weilestey ma tea vreat point of all freshiv arcive P years 


from home, whether for the civil sevice or for MuLtarv ent wme ot 


acquiring, as quick'y as possibie, a knowledge of the patiwe wag 
uapes. 


On his own responsitility he inst'tuted the famous Cole ze ar 
Fort Wilkam wh re Arabre, Sanskrit, Pers an, and Hi ntustan: were 
taught and where vouny Writers had to study fortwo yeas ber ce 
they entered upon thei duties. He took a strong peryeracintecest a 
theexaminations hold b that the College of Fort Willan and at beer ae 
set, and it is related that, in company with two Higa Court Je + 
he was present in March 1803 at the Exanutnation ino bli .cust 
the cadets at Baraset, having previously breaafasted withthe n S 2+ 
cessful cadets were at once posted to regiments of Cava cy or lo ac 
try, and they al-o were presented witha gittof Ks. geo of a st 
£02 (for in those days the rupee was worth 25 67). Lach acct ene 
received a cegulation sword. 


Cadets firthe Compiny’s Artery and Encrincers west to Wot 
wich until s8it, A terthat date tuey were scat to Nuno be te 
their Miltary Eviucation, 


aie cers in the King’s service in Ina were mestiv Use wis 
had purchased their commissions. Bove of Q beld cen: ass one ae 
thouch they did not join their carps ual about byor ry years ora e, 
Giheers ino the Househed) Tro ps hod the pris tese of bo lrg 
arnv rank far above their regunentubranks; thas a ( yiatoa 
the Guards ranked as a Taeutenant-Colon clin the arny Owes 
to these regulitieas, ote s in the Whores sence ald. * 
bhobhng equal renk to the Company's otcers, were gorer Uw re los 
younger men -astate of thines productive of a good dewot + 
ousy andounpleasant feelin. Sore ot us yrintile a 
pry and prospe: ts new a-covs; but d 
faicly treated and pood) tana century ago for instan e, en senie 
an ootheers dwew no ration for ba horse, he had tom kh-bis cas 
arrangements, athoash gromom cht tes Sow at 2or pecs re 


woaddeal ab 
oni weare far rice 


epeetned 


fipee. Captain Boakeston ofthe Mocras dc ceera sive, inthis it terest: 
ing memors. that more thin ha flies pow weet to feeau s his horee ! 


Anotheer alsa tad dterent rates of batta atid erent statons: acd, 
moreover, he was lative ty bs padon five dif rent currenurs, 


Then vou must rementer thitU fe in Ind a even at the great cane 
tonments Lhe Cawrporand bur hur, ulead ts oar preseot standard, 
wastike tei burned alve. No telesvts, no dacy paper, an oe 
casional post trom Raylindevers im ohore x weeks Coutao pynews 
exmenths old, ant, exeoptatthe presvicen vy towos han. yaty ates! 
society. No wenter, the private dre cefcur pre coess tad tered 
ene erably from ours, tut we must Dot jul ge then by cur standard, 
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but with that of their compatriots at Home, then things will appear 
in proper proportion. At Home acentury ago our penal laws were 
brutal and cruel, society drank hard, was continually fighting duels, 
perroniece the prize ring, bull and bear baiting and cock fighting. 
e flogged our sailors and soldiers unmercifully; we made no 
Provision (as a matter of regulation) for the widows and orphans of our 
officers and soldiers. Anything done either by the King’s or the Com- 
pores Government in that way was obtained only through interest. 
€ must remember also that the private life of eminent men in England 
set a very bad moral example, judged by the sentiments of our day. 
The Zenanah system of our predecessors was but a copy, adapted t» the 
circumstances of life in India, of what went on in England during the 
Georgian Period. If then you compare the manners and morals of our 
predecessors in India with that ae their contemporaries in England, 
they are not unfavourable. It is true, they did smoke Hookahs, and they 
wee carried about in Palkis and drank, perhaps, to excess of (to quote 
Thorn) ‘the exhilarating wine of Shiraz, the ruby Carbonelle and the 
humble Port.” What of that ? But as regards the military qualifica- 
tions of our predecessors in India, this is what an officer says who 
served in the Mahratta War, in Java, and throughout the greater 
art of the Peninsular War: “I must also say of the officers of the 
ndian Army generally, whether of the King’s or Company’s service, 
that in no part of the world have I witnessed so much zeal in their 
professional duties as is displayed by them.” Again, he writes: “I 
must also say of the European soldiers in India that they have more 
dash in them than their countrymen display in Europe.” This is valu- 
able evidence from an officer who was not only present at Assaye and 
Argaum, but at Vittoria, St. Sebastian, and Nivelle. 


Our infantry were armed with flintlocks, having a range of about 
300 yards. Our guns were 12 prs. and 6 prs. with a range of about 
600 to 1,000 yards ; grape, common spherical shell, and solid spherical 
shot formed the list of projectiles. In addition to these, the Mahrattas ” 
made use of chain shot which they called ‘chadar ;”’ that is, a chain 
like a thick dog-chain with a ball at each end rolled up and tied to fit 
the bore of the gun using it. On leaving the muzzle it spread out, 
and at close quarters must have been very destructive. 


As regards the uniform worn, I can only hazard conjectures 
from an examination of such prints relating to the end of last and be- 
ginning of this century as I have been able to refer to; but I am con- 
vinced the idea I had, before I came to study this period, that our 
officers and men wore leather stocks in those early Indian campaigns, is 
quite erroneous. The coat was open at the throat which seems to 
have been protected by a black silk handkerchief for the officers, 
and by some sort of neckcloth forthe men. This is very different 
from the abominable leather stock that was afterwards introduced and. 
that survived until swept away, with many other military atrocities, 
by that wholesome tonic—The Crimean War. 

The men wore red coats that buttoned over a waistcoat with 
knee breeches and gaiters. In the Illustrated papers of the 8th July of 
the current year (1899) you will find excellent examples of the 
uniform worn by the British troops at the beginning of this century. 
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restore the Peshwah, and the latter expressed his willingness to con- 
cliie a subsieiary treaty with us, which we Led frequentiy urged hin 
Vouo through that e vincent Vortoat Cuvcer, Burry Close. A treaty 
was eventuciy s wacd ay Bosscin berweea the Pesawah and the Mang. 
lish on the host day of the year ro2) Marquis Welicsley describes the 
pusp ss of this treaty thus: Ttis the poineipal object of the Treaty 
CL Lassein to prevent the sovercign powers f the Ma‘uatta States or 
the power of any great branch oi tuc Aiabratta Empire feem passing 
into the hinds of the Fren h.” 


The Eng'ish undert>ok to restore the Peshwah to his throne at 
Pana, and drive Hoikar out of the Peshwah's doninions. Thus 
the leng expected war began; and the Madras Army in January and 
February 1803 was mobilised and took post on our southern frontier 
at [luenbur on the Tcongabu'tra Rover, 


B: fore relating the detai’s of the campaign of 1803, [think it may 
interest you rf Every briefly glance at the consti ution of our army 
in Indivat the date inquestion Atl the Native tro ‘ps the Artillery, and 
three battalions of Europeans belonged to the Honourable Company. 
Ailthe European Cava y, 77>, five regiments of Drigoons, and 16 
regiments of the Line belorged to King Geo @- Lil 
m-Chief in Bengal was) lecut nint-General Gershd 
ceeded Sir Mured C 59 
hid served in America aal in th: avertive ecanmpugn in the Low 
Countries under the [rshe of ¥ 
fortune tobe thorong ily boa 


The Comniander- 
Luke, who suc- 
ke in t8ot, Tle was then §7 vears old 5 he 


and hvlhbad the singular mis- 
thbur by the French! Under 
him was an Adiatant Go-ner a Kine's treeps and another 
for the Comeany’s, also a Quriser vster General fer the Wing's 
troops and another fer the Coop uy's, and this cual system pervaded 
all Divisions of the Aimy. We are to Cay so accurtomed to the 
routine that supplies th’s conmry with a continual stream of highly 
educated and scientfical y trame fodice rs te administer and to defend 
r Insian possessions taatit is hard for us to imagine the casual mans 
ner in which these wants were supplicd at the time we are ¢ msidering, 
fur neither Haileybury nor AD hscombe had yet been establisiied, 


The Writers or Civifans were vouths of from 14 to 16 years of 
aye, nominated to these importaat posts by the Purectors of the East 
Tnaia Company. ‘The sane system prevailed for the cadets that 
wera sent out to this country forthe cavairy and infantry of the 
Company's armies. They came out, at their own expense, on buard 
/naramen that sailed in fleets 2 or 3 times vearly for mutual protection 
avainst the French. T may mention that as Lwas on of the last of the 
Hloncurable East India Company's cllicers, [also had the honour and 
poivil ge of paying for my passage when I first came out to India, 
aithoush Eo was then a commissioned oiicer of over 18 moaths’ 
standing. When these cadets linded in Caleu'ta, they were at once 
packed off in Palkis tothe Military Colleye at Baraset. ‘This institu- 
tiva was founded at the end of the last century for the purpose of in- 
structing newly arrived cadets in drilland Hindustani previous to their 
being appointed to regiments. There were barracks at this village 
which is about 16 miles from Calcutta, in which about 200 youths, fresh 
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from England, were housed. As the Superintending Officers’ Lun 
were about a mile distant from the barracks, we can rea tiv a 
that these youths ran riot, and that the institution did them nore tact 
than yood, and en thit account it was abolished in shop, and AL. 
combe near Croycon t ok its piace. 


Marquis Weilesley ma te a great p vint of all freshly arcived youths 
from home, whether for the civil service or for military emph ymect 
acqniting, as quick y as Pussitac, a knowledge of the matewe tar g- 


uayes. 


On his own responsitilitv he insttuted the fameus Cotege at 
Fort Willam wh ce Arabic, Sanskrit, Pers an, and Hontastant were 
taught and where voung Writers had to study fortwo yeas bet ce 
they entered upon thew daties, He took a strony persetal interest ta 
the examinations he ki both at the College of Fort Ween an dat beerae 
set, and itis related that, in| company with two High Court Jotg +. 
he was present in March 1803 at the Exaninattion in’ Hircustan. of 
the cad-te at Baraset, having previously breanfasted withthe a > 
cessful cadets were at once posted to regiments of Cavaty or ben 
try, and they al-o were presented witha git of Ks. seo of a ot 
£0a (for in those days the tpee was worth 25 Of). Lach cacct eae 
received a er gulation sword. 


Cadets f the Company's Art Mery and En rincers west to Wate 


wich until a8et. Atecthat date tiey were scut to Mune be te 
their Miltary Educ at.on, 


The ctficers in the King's service in Tn fa were mest 
had pure lased their commissions. Boys of Q bed cen tsetse. aes 
thon ch they did pot join their corps uanl about Pyotr ty yeirsot ae. 
Giteers ino the Househe'd ‘Tie ps hid ths pas dese hee Se 
army sank far above thee ce ertu ranks; thas a € 
the Guards ranked as a Lieutenant-Coo din ott 
to these regelitens, ome sin the Korg s serie 
bo lling equal rank to the Corry ray’ « 
i pe vie 


ers, Were 


younger men- astate of th abet cae 


antfeehnay. Sore otuy geund’e age d deal abet 


ousy anduny! 
py and prospests new aru evs; bat cepend wpen it, we are far mice 
fearly treated and pard tama century age for instin ae, em senie 
an Oeer dvew no nition fac hs horse; be had tom Kelis ona 
wiles ong at 2or {ees per 
tipee. Capt din beak ston ofthe Moc ras dir peers sive, ro hes arterest. 
ing memoirs. that more than bat dis paw went to fecueg be horse t 
An ottcer also bad di tterent rates of tata at d ferent watons; acd, 
moreover, he was iatie ty bs prdan five d ferent currencies, 


arrangements, athonh youn ims, 


Then vou must remember thal fe in Ind a even at the great cane 
tenments che Caweporan| bull shar, u fred fy oar present standas & 
masiikhe being buried alve, No telesoara no da.y paper, aa ove 
casional post from Ragiand evervim ooh ora x weeks Cutan rg oews 
sxmonhs old, ant, ekeeptatthe presden vy towns hare yary ates” 
society. No wen ter, the private lee cf our pre ccees rsd thered 
eons erably from ours, tut we must Bot ju'ge then ty cur standard, 
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but with that of their compatriots at Home, then things will appear 
in proper proportion. At Home acentury ago our penal laws were 
brutal and cruel, society drank hard, was continually fighting duels, 
Ro the prize ring, bull and bear baiting and cock fighting. 
e flogged our sailors and soldiers unmercifully; we made no 
provision (as a matter of regulation) for the widows and orphans of our 
officers and soldiers. Anything done either by the King’s or the Com- 
pe Government in that way was obtained only through interest. 
‘ must remember also that the private life of eminent men in England 
set a very bad moral example, judged by the sentiments of our day. 
The Zenanah system of our predecessors was but a copy, adapted t» the 
circumstances of life in India, of what went on in England during the 
Georgian Period. If then you compare the manners and morals of our 
predecessors in India with that of theircontemporaries in England, 
they are not unfavourable. It is true, they did smoke Hookahs, and they 
wece carried about in Palkis and drank, perhaps, to excess of (to quote 
Thorn) ‘‘the exhilarating wine of Shiraz, the ruby Carbonelle and the 
humble Port.” What of that ? But as regards the military qualifica- 
tions of our predecessors in India, this is what an officer says who 
served in the Mabratta War, in Java, and throughout the greater 
pan of the Peninsular War: “I must also say of the officers of the 
ndian Army generally, whether of the King’s or Company’s service, 
that in no part of the world have I witnessed so ‘auch zeal in their 
professional duties as is displayed by them.” Again, he writes: “I 
must also say of the European soldiers in India that they have more 
dash in them than their countrymen display in Europe.” This is valu- 
able evidence from an officer who was not only present at Assaye and 
Argaum, but at Vittoria, St. Sebastian, and Nivelle. 


Our infantry were armed with flintlocks, having a range of about 
300 yards, Our guns were 12 prs. and 6 prs. with a range of about 
600 to 1,000 yards ; grape, common spherical shell, and solid spherical 
shot formed the list of projectiles. In addition to these, the Mabrattis ~ 
made use of chain shot which they called ‘‘chadar ;”’ that is, a chain 
like a thick dog-chain with a ball at each end rolled up and tied to fit 
the bore of the gun using it. On leaving the muzzle it spread out, 
and at close quarters must have been very destructive. 


As regards the uniform worn, I can only hazard conjectures 
from an examination of such prints relating to the end of last and be- 
ginning of this century as I have been able to refer to; but I am con- 
vinced the idea I had, before I came to study this period, that our 
officers and men wore leather stocks in those early Indian campaigns, is 
quite erroneous. The coat was open at the throat which seems to 
have been protected by a black silk handkerchief for the officers, 
and by some sort of neckcloth forthe men. This is very different 
from the abominable leather stock that was afterwards introduced and 
that survived until swept away, with many other military atrocities, 
by that wholesome tonic—The Crimean War. 


The men wore red coats that buttoned over a waistcoat with 
knee breeches and gaiters. In the Illustrated papers of the 8th July of 
the current year (1899) you will find excellent examples of the 
uniform worn by the British troops at the beginning of this century. 
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The uniform of the Company’s Bengal Native Infantry was as 
is here portrayed.* It isan enlarged copy from a work by a Captaja 
James, published in Calcutta in 1811. The sepoy isin the act of 
“ Priming ’’ and shaking some powder jnto the pan. The words of 
eomnene in those days for the Platoon exercise were not Jess than 11 * 

us— 


Load. Return Ramrods, 
Handle Cartridge. Shoulder Arms. 
Prime. Make Ready, 
*Bout. Present. 

Draw Ramrods, Fire. 


Ram down Cartridge. 


All this in 23 motions. Think of this cumberous method as compared 
with the 7 compact motions now required. 


I think pig-tails had gone out, at least General Wellesley 
is not represented as wearing one. Some of the older officers in 
the Company's service did, witness the following description of 
the appearance of a celebrated Political Officer—“ Little King 
Collins” as he was nicknamed. Colonel Collins was the Resident 
at Scindia's Court and a great Bahadur. Not content with the 
escort allowed him of a battalion of infantry and a troop of cavalry, 
he had a battery also for purposes of saluting. When he met 
General Wellesley at Aurungabad, the meeting is thus described :— 

“ In front of a noble suite of tents, which might have served fot the 
grand Mogal, we were received by an insignificant, little, old looking 
man with bushy eyebrows and black piercing eyes, dressed in an old 
fashioned military coat, white breeches, sky-blue stockings, and large 
glaring buckles to his shoes, having his highly powdered wig, from 
which depended a pig-tail of no ordinary dimension, surmounted by 
a small round black silk hat ornamented by a single black ostricla 
feather and looking altogether not unlike a monkey’ dressed up for 
Bartholemew Fair. ” 

Our dragoons wore brass helmets and the newly raised horse artillery, 
brass helmets with red horse-hair tails like the Bandsmen of Freneh 
Dragoon regiments wear to this day. In December and January 1802-03 
a Cavalry Camp of Exercise was held at Kanuj, so we must not 
imagine this practice is a new idea of our ownday. At this Camp 
of Exercise the 8th, 27thand 29th Dragoons and five Bengal Native 
Cavalry regiments were present under the command of Colonel St, 
Leger. With the cavalry was tried, as an experiment, the first troop 
of Hors Artillery ever raised in the British Army. Two 6-pr. guns 
were attached, in manceuvres, to each cavalry regiment Ae i the 
results were so satisfactory thatthe cavalry in Madras was ordered 
to be accompanied with horséd guns. In subsequent operations 
against the Mahrattas these “ galloper guns,” as they were called, 
proved of very great value. It was, I believe, Colonel Horsford, Benga 
Artillery, that really was the originator of our Horse Artillery. Field 
Batteries were drawn by bullocks ; these could move at a trot over 


* Not reprodaced for the Journal, 
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considerable distances. They wére not horsed until 1818. Our preli- 
minary remarks, before we detail the military operations against 
the Mahrattas, are not yet finished, for I must add a word about 
Rations,and Transport as well as about Intelligence. 


The native troops on service were given 4 seer of rice daily, and 
that wag all. The Europeans had rations of biscuit, salt beef, and oc- 
¢asionally mutton and always arrack. They had two tots a day—one 
immediately on arrival at the camping-ground and another in the even- 
ing. General Wellesley’s anxiety that his Europeans should always 

ve their arrack is most marked in the Wellington Despatches. The 
arraek was,-I presuthé, ordinary country spirit—a most vile decoction. 
But sanitary science was utterly unknown a century ago, and whole 
European regiments disappeared under the influence of bad quarters, 
intemperance, and the sufi, The survivors were those who were arrack- 
proof within and sun-proof without. The Medical Department was 
undermanned, so much so that, after Assaye, some of the wounded had 
to wait a whole week after that battle before their wounds were dressed. 
Medical science was then only just emerging from the veriest empi- 
ricism, In the military hospitals—what with no anesthetics, no anti- 
septic treatment, nor careful nursing—the scenes must have been 
awful, Truly, the modern soldier owes much to Science. 


_. The Commissarjat was differently organised to what it now is, 
There was a Commissary of Grain and a Commissary of Bazars and Sup- 
plies. These officers had charge of the hired and contractors’ byl- 
locks, Almost al] the transport of the army consisted of bullocks. The. 
Bandjarrah’s bullocks especially were indispensable. ‘These men had 
the carryjng trade of India practically in their hands. They were 
armed with shields and swords and drove their immense herds of 
thousands of bullocks from district to district, trading chiefly in grain. 
With the advent of metalled roads, which were not commenced in 
India until 1843, and the consequent creation of the cheaper cart traffic, 
these Bandjarrahs, so useful to the armies of India in their day, have 
in great part disappeared. Officers’ and men’s tents were carried on 
bullocks, camels, and elephants. Each subaltern hada marquee fo-foot 
square; a captain a larger one, and a field officer a still bigger tent. 

h company of Europeans had six large bell tents. To pitch his tent 
and attend to his horses and to his other wants, asubaltern had 10 ser- 
vants, a captain 20, a field officer 30 or more. The consequence was that, 
when the army moved both in the South as well as in the North, the 
number of followers to fighting men was as totor. The planof march 

General Lake adopted was to have his artillery and ordnance carts on 
the road ; his baggage and the huge bazars, that accompanied all armies 
in those days, on the right flank of the road, and beyond them his 
cavalry, whilst on the reverse flank marched the infantry. The 
advanced guard consisted of all soldiers on the roster for guard and out- 

st duty for that day, and the rear guard consisted of all those that 
Bad been on such duty the day previous. The Europeans had their 
sacks carried for them; but the natives carried their own packs. 
Now in Scindia’s armies, at all events in Du Drenac’s brigades, that 
Lake defeated at Laswari, the native soldiers had their packs carried 
for them~a conééssion Lake: strongly urged might be imitated in 
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our army, as conducive to mobility. For fuller detail about transport 
and marches I would refer my readers to the following contempo~ 
rary writers :— y 


Major Thorn, who served under Lake, wrote in 1818 a Memoir 
of the Mahratta War. 


Captain Blakiston, who wrote in 1829, served under General 
Wellesley in the Mahratta War and gives a_ narrative of 
the events of that war in a book entitled “Twelve Years’ 
Military Adventure.” 

Major Dirom, who published “ A Narrative. of the Campaign in 
India” in 1792; and, lastly— 

Lieutenant Moor published in 1794 “A Narrative of Military 
Events in Southern India in 1790.” 


All these four authors give graphic descriptions of the transport 
and order of march of our Indian Armies a century ago ; and as these 
works are rare and not easily procurable, I have made extracts of 
these descriptions, which, you will find at the end of this lecture. 


Lastly, a word about the Intelligence Department. It does not 
appear that either Lake or Wellesley employed their cavalry as scouts 
as is done to-day in Europe and in India. Wellesley says: “The inform- 
ation which we obtain regarding the position of an enemy, whom we 
intend to attack, is generally very imperfect. We cannot send our 
natives in the Company’s service, who, from long habit, might be able 
to ere an accurate account, because, being inhabitants of the Carnatic 
or Mysore, they are as well known in this part of the country as if 
they were Europeans; and we cannot view the positions ourselves till 
we bring up the main force of our armies, because the enemy are always 
surrounded by immense bodies of horse, The consequence is we are 
obliged to employ as ‘Hirkarehs’ the natives of the country and 
trust to their reports.” 


These Hirkarehs were also employed in carrying despatches and 
were generally mounted on fleet camels. But where great secrecy was 
required, footmen were employed disguised as peasants or fakirs; and 
these had the most ingenious modes of concealing papers with which 
they were entrusted. We learn from the Wellington Despatches how 
General Wellesley constantly received Hirkarehs from Holkar’s and 
Scindia’s Camp. Hirkarehs were sharp enough to intercept letters, as 
was done by General Perron’s Hirkarehs, who intercepted corres- 
pondence that determined that officer to forsake Scindia. 


I fancy, in short, the intelligence was managed in India in Welles- 
ley’s time much in the same manner as it has been conducted in 
Egypt lately. . 


_ L will now endeavour, in the short space of time at my disposal 
briefly to notice the military movements that took place immediately 
it was determined to replace the Peshwah on his throne at Puna. A 
force of 20,000 men, under Lieutenant-General Stuart, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Madras, assembled at Harrihur on the Toonga- 
budra River. A portion of this force, about 8,000 men, destined 
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to occupy Puna, crossed this river on the 12th March 1803. It was 
under command of Major-General Wellesley who had been selected, 
because he knew the country and was personally acquainted and 
on friendly terms with the Southern Mahratta Chiefs, through whose 
country the march of this detachment lay on its route to Puna. 


At the same time Colonel Stevenson from Haidarabad moved on 
Perinda westwards with the intention of effecting a junction with 
General Wellesley and then advancing together on Pata. Wellesley, 
after crossing 5 rivers, at all of which crossings he left strong guards 
and collected boats, to assure his communications during the rains 
when the rivers were full, joined Stevenson on 15th April at Akluj. 
During his progress from the south he had increased his force of 8,000 
European and Company’s troops by the contingents of horse of the 
various chieftains who had joined him, so that Wellesley at Akluj had 
aforce of about 11,400 and Stevenson of about 23,000. As these 
forces advanced, Holkar’s forces retired. On that account, and to 
facilitate foraging, General Wellesley determined to separate and let 
Stevenson advance along the Bima and then cross over to the Sina 
and echelon himself on that river south of Ahmednagar, Holkar’s 
great fortress, whilst he advanced on Puna, which he reached on 2oth 
April 1803. Troops from Bombay, accompanying the Peshwah, 
started about 25th April and effected a junction with Wellesley about 
the end of the month, 


In the beginning of May the military situation was as follows:— 
Stevenson spread himself out as far as the Godaveri and held Puttan, 
deriving his supplies from Haidarabad. Wellesley was concentrated 
at Puna, but had outposts towards Stevenson. He still derived his 
supplies from the South. For, although months before he had urged the 
Governor of Bombay, Mr. Duncan, to arrange to supply him, the 
moment he arrived at Puna, v4 Panwell from Bombay, he was 
disappointed. The Bombay Government utterly failed to realize their 
responsibilities, and, after six months’ experience of the Bombay 
administration, this is what General Wellesley says— 


There are two parties throughout the Bombay establishment, and these are — 
the Civil and Military services; and the latter are divided into two parties—those 
in the King’s and those in the Company’s service. The disputes of these 
parties are the sole business of every man under the Government of Bombay ; 
and they are maintained by the system of encouragement_given to correspond- 
ence,and the perpetual references to individuals by Government. In short, 
I see clearly that nothing can succeed with those people as it ought, and I wish 
to God that I had nothing to do with them. 

How very different was the conspicuous aid afforded by the Gove 
ernment of Bombay, under the able administration of Sir Richard 
Temple, during the last Afghan War ! 


Wellesley, owing to these unfortunate shortcomings, addressed 
his brother, the Governor General, asking for full political and mili- 
ny powers for the operations in Gujerat, Bombay, and in the Pesh- 
wah’s territory and the Nizam’s frontier. These powers he did not 
receive until 18th July. It was a mistake not to have invested him 
with these powers the moment he crossed the Toongabudra. The 
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Peshwah arrived in Puna om the 13th May and was re-instated 
with great pomp. You will recollect I mentioned that Scindia had 
urged on the British the necessity of restoring the Peshwah to power. 
But now appeared that to which we are all accustomed to in India,. 
namely, the treachery of the Mahratta character. Scindia, after his 
defeat by Holkar, had retired to Oujein, his capital ; but now, whilst 
Holkar had left Puna and gone off to Chandore, Scindia crossed the 
Nerbudda and was at Eadlabad, purposing to come on to Puna. 
The Bhonsla, too, was at Omraoti. Both these Chieftains were accom- 
a with formidable forces, the combined numbers being 38,500 
orse, 14,200 infantry, and over 200 guns, | 


The Government of India-had expected that, on the restoration 
of the Peshwah, peace would ensue; but the attitude of Scindia and 
the Bhonsla shewed we might expect active opposition from these 
Chieftains, and possibly Holkar might join them. Months passed in 
fruitless negociation. Scindia insolently told Colonel Collins that after 
consulting with the Bhonsla, then he should tell him whether it was: 
to be Peace or War! But it was not until Grneral Wellesley 
received his full powers that these endless delays ceased. He then 
instructed Colonel Collins peremptorily to call upon Scindiato retire 
north of the Nerbudda and the Bhonsla on Nagpur or else to 
demand his passports. These two Chiefs with their armies were then 
at Mulkapur. The Peace of Amiens terminated on the t2th May 1803, 
the day before the Peshwah returned to Puna; but this news was 
not known in India until 6th September: in the interval there 
had arrived in June at Pondicherry a French ship to reinforce the 
garrison nominally ; but really conveying a picked body of French 
officers: to. aid Perron’s brigades. They expected to reach Dehli 
overland from the Kuttuk Coast; but Marquis Wellesley had had 
the foresight and the courage boldly to disregard the King’s pro- 
clamation and the orders of the Foreign Office regarding the ren- 
dition of Pondicherry ; and these French officers on their arrival found 
themselves blockaded by land and sea, and practically prisoners of 
war. Had they been able to join Perron and the Confederates in. 
July, the fortune of the war might have been very different. As it was, 
General Stuart determined to diminish Wellesley’s reserve at Mudgul 
by nearly half, in order to furnish an observation corps for Pondicherry, 
General Wellesley was not wholly idle ; whilst the negaciations between 
Colonel Collins and the Chiefs were going on, he ordered Stevenson 
to Aurungabad. He himself advanced slowly on account of the rains 
and great losses in transport bullocks, and reached the Sina south of 
Ahmednagar, Early in August Collins left Scindia’s camp at Jalgaun 
and active hostilities commenced. Colonel Murray was sent round to 
Surat to act with a force of 4,000 men against Scindia’s Fort at Baroach 
in Gujerat. The Commander-in-Chief in Bengal was instructed to 
leave Cawnpore and advance on to the frontier opposite Koil, and 
Colonel. Harcourt was entrusted with an expedition against the 
Bhonsla’s territary on the Kuttuk Coast. General Wellesley advanced 
against Ahmednagar which: he took on 12th August. I think it is 
marvellous this simultancous advance of forces that were distributed 
80 far apact,.capecially when we consider that there. were no telegraphs. 
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{n those days, and that it took 123 days from our Bengal frontier for a 
despatch to reach Calcutta ; from Puna, however, vif Haidarabad 
the dik was more expeditious, a week or so sufficed. We must now 
leave the Southern forces under Wellesley stretched out from Bombay 
to the Adjunta Pass, watching the marches and counter-marches of 
Scindia and the Bhonsla. These Chiefs wished to make a dash for 
Haidarabad ; but the presence of Wellesley, who had crossed the 
Godaveri, and Stevenson, with this flooded river behind them and the 
fords carefully guarded, caused the enemy to hesitate. Meanwhile, 
on 7th August, Lake had left Cawnpore and mustered his forces 
on 13th at Aroul not far from Kanuj. He had 8,500 men and 
about 100,000 followers and 73 guns. Although Perron, discovering 
Scindia’s treachery, had practically resolved to forsake his cause and 
had already entered into negociations with General Lake, he had 
nevertheless made certain dispositions of his forces, namely, at Ali- 
ghar he had 3,000 infantry, at Dehli 14,000, and at Agratt,o00, Be- 
sides these, a force of 9,000 infantry was on its march from the South. 
He had also a force of 1§,000 horse at Alighar, and his guns pumber- 
ed over 515. 

Our frontier cantonments were Amroa, Anupshar, Komona, 
Khasganj, Sasni, Shikoabad, and Etawah, and these were supported 
by thetresives at Fathghar and Cawnpore. The Ganges served 
as the great highway for supplies to Lord Lake’s army and reminds 
one of the advantages Kitchener's army derived from the Nile. Further 
down the Ganges there were garrisons at Allahabad and Benares; but 
these garrisons furnished reserves for independent expeditions into 
Bundelkhund and towards Berar. The only arsenal we had, other 
than Calcutta, was at Chunar, inconveniently far from the seat of war. 


On reaching, after 14 marches, Secundrah on 26th August Lake 
received news that Colonel Collins had left Scindia’s camp, and that 
hostilities had commenced. He then pushed on rapidly, being joined 
by General Ware from Fathghar, with a further brigade of troops, 
raising his total force to 10,500, and on 29th August he crossed the 
Mahratta frontier in sight of the minars of the musjid at Koil. 

On that very day Marquis Wellesley issued a proclamation that 
had heen prepared months before enjoining all British subjects as 
well as French and other Foreign European and American subjects 
to relinquish the service of Scindia and the Raja of Berar, s.e., the 
Bhonsla, and assuring them the same salaries as they enjoyed under , 
these Chiefs. I have been furnished by Mr. Charles Hill of the 
Record Department with a copy of this proclamation which you will 
find sn extenso in the printed copy of this lecture. A facsimile copy 
lies on this Table. This politic act resulted in the relinquishment of 
his service by scores of Scindia’s English and Foreign officers. His 
conduct towards them had, for some time, shewn he was suspicious 
of their allegiance. 

Lake had a definite plan. The Governor General had urged him 
to concentrate a force between Agra and Koil and to advance a force 
from Etawab against Gwalior and also to advance against Saharan- 
pur from Amroa, 
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Lake’s plan differed; it was to advance on Alighar and attack 
Perron; 2ndly, to move then on Dehli; 3rdly, zof to attack Gwalior; 
4thly, to move on Saharanpur. This plan he carried out. 


After engaging Perron’s cavalry at Alighar and routing it, he 
attacked the very strong fort of Alighar, and by a happy coup de main 
succeeded in gaining possession of that fort. It was defended by broad 
and deep ditches; but a causeway existed across which Pedron, 
the officer Perron had left in charge, had neglected to cut away. It 
was over this causeway that our troops entered. Captain Wood, 
C.R.E., and Colonel Horsford, C.R.A., advised an assault instead of a 
regular siege. 1 cannot help thinking, had Lake had to lay a regular 
siege to Alighar, subsequent disaster at Bhurtpur next year, where we 
lost 3,000 men in four unsuccessful assaults, would have been avoided ; 
but the capture of so strong a place as Alighar, with the loss of less 
than 300 men, made Lake impatient of the slow process of a regular 
siege ; and he attempted assault after assault at Bhurtpur on a fortress 
insufficiently reduced by engineering and artillery operations. The 
political consequences of the fall of Alighar on the 4th September 
were immense. The news flew to Dehli, 74 miles distant, in less 
than two days and all the country round. General Wellesley in the 
Deccan was apprised of it on 1st October, and Scindia and the 
Bhonsla must have known it then also; but subsequent to their 
defeat at Assaye. It was known in Calcutta on the 15th September. 
ages wavering Chiefs now joined Lake, who at once marched direct 
on Dehli. 


It should be noted these operations were carried out in September 
with the thermometer at roo° inthe tents. The season, owing to 
failure of the monsoon, was favourable for military operations; the 
country roads were dry. Indeed, it only rained seven times from Lake's 
crossing the frontier till 18th October when he took Agra; but, on 
the other hand, grain increased in price rapidly. At Alighar, on 
the very day of taking the fortress, Lake despatched Colonel McCan 
with a brigade of cavalry in quest of a body of 5,000 Hindustani 
Horse under M. Fleury, who had successfully attacked a detachmeat 
of Company's troops, consisting of five companies of infantry and one 

un, at Shikoabad. This brigade rode on along the left bank of the 
adel until the 17th September, when at Hyraghur it met another 
detachment from the main army, véz., the 8th Dragoons and three 
battalions of Native Infantry. 


Lake, in his despatches to the Governor General, says nothing about 
detaching four regiments of Cavalry (of which two were Bengal 
Cavalry) and three battalions of Infantry from his main body. Nor is 
there a word of this in Lake’s General Orders. 


I think it probable that Lake detached Colonel Vandeleur and H. 
M.’s 8th Dragoons and three battalions, Native Infantry, to cover his 
left flank whilst advancing on Dehli from a possible attack from Agra. 
The country he left in rear was in a disturbed state with numerous 
bands of predatory horse roaming about, Lake had at Alighar received 
Colonel Skinner’s adhesion, and that famous cavalry officer was 
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entrusted, after the fall of Dehli, with maintaining communications 
between Alighar and Dehli, 


Thorn, the historian of Lake’s Campaign, was one of the officers sent 
ie ..with McCan’s cavalry brigade, Consequently, although he describes 
the battle of Dehli, he was not an eye-witness, and I] am aware of no 
4suthor who has written in that capacity, so that except Lake’s official 
despatches, which are not very ample, we have no original material 
to work upon. Still we understand from them that he left Koil 
jon the 7th. On the 8th he reached Kurjah, a strong fort he found 
Sdeserted. Whilst on this march, at Somna he heard, to his great 
satisfaction, that Perron had reached Sasni as a refugee, and demand- 
ed asafe conduct to Calcutta. This was at once accorded, Lake had 
iy now with him but 4,500 of the 10,500 men he had at Koil, Garrisons 

at Alighar and other posts and the large detachments above described 


reduced his force to that number. The details were—one brigade of 

‘three regiments of Cavalry, including the 29th Dragoons; nine batta- 

lions of Infantry, including the 76th Foot, and about 4o guns. With 

this force he pushed on rapidly towards Dehli and crossed the Hindon 

about 11 P.M. on 11th September, and encamped near the villages 
shewn on the map as Sudrpoor and Ghuri, which, I take it, are—the 
one, the village called Sudr ka Serai by Colonel Skinner, and the 
other, the Mud Fort, shewn in the plans of the battle of Debli in 
Thorn’s Narrative. 


of 18 miles that commenced at 3 A.M. Whilst thus engaged, the 

enemy’s cavalry outposts attacked ours, and Lake, perceiving he had 

‘ to dowith more than predatory horse, ordered out his cavalry, Mean- 

i while let us see what the enemy had been doing. The 5,000 Hindu- 

‘ stani Horse, that had attacked Shikoabad, retired on to Dehli, being 

chased by Colonel McCan’s cavalry brigade. Their leader, Fleury, 

; had deserted them and come over to the English. At Dehli it was 

| believed Perron had deserted Scindia’s cause and the 18 trained 

nb | battalions there elected Louis Bourquain as their Chief ; but as he pro- 

posed to retreat to Hansi, they deposed him and chose Surwar Khan 

* as their Commander. By his orders on the gth, that is, four days after 

| the news of the fall of Alighar, two brigades had crossed over the Jumna 

by the Patbarpur GhAt by the ferry boats. He and Louis Bourquain, 

f} who seems to have come to the front again as Commander, had, 

, by the 11th, 12 battalions and 5,000 cavalry, with 7o guns, occupying 

' a slightly raised position extending between two swamps, having the 

village of Patbarpur in its right rear ; the ground in front of the position 

ewes overgrown with tall jungle grass. in this selected position they 
awaited the attack of the English. 


Lake rode out with his cavalry about two miles and then came 

) under such a hot fire that he sent back to order the infantry to advance 
except guards and piquets and one battalion, which remained to guard 
camp and baggage. His cavalry and galloper guns in the meantime 
engaged the attention of the enemy whose fire causcd numerous casual- 

ties, Lake having his horse shot under him, Owing to the swamps be- 

fore mentioned, no turning movement was possible, and a frontal attack 


( The troops had commenced cooking their dinners after a march 
\ 
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on the enemy that were as 4 to 1 andin anentrenched position would 
have been absurd, Lake, knowing the antecedents of Louis Bourquain, 
who had been at first a cook in Calcutta and then a pyrotechnist in 
Lucknow, and who wasa_vainglocious person, thought that by retiring 
he might be induced to quit his position. Accordingly Lake retired his 
cavalry to meet his advancing infantry. The enemy, conceiving this 
retirement meant that the English were beaten, now advanced with 
shouts of triumph, bringing their guns along with them. This they con- 
tinued to do, the sight of the eight battalions of Infantry advancing 
in column of double companies not Leing perceived owing to the tall 
grass and the brigade of retiring cavalry. Then the cavalry trotted off 
from the centre of each regiment and, passing through the intervals 
between the infantry column, formed up again to the right rear of the 
infantry, who now formed line and displayed themselves before the 
astonished enemy, In vain Bourquain brought his artillery into action; 
it was now too late : the Company Bahadur’s infantry, encouraged by 
the example of the 76th (now the second battalion West Riding 
Repiment), marched steadily forward, without taking their firelocks 
from their shoulders, until within 100 yards of the new alignment of 
the enemy’s guns. 


Then the charge was sounded, a volley was fired, and the troops 
rushed forward with the bayonet, the gallant old Commander-in-Chief 
leading the men on. The effect of this charge was that the enemy 
- abandoned their new and imperfect alignment and fled. The infantry 
line at once reformed column of coripanies to admit of greater 
intervals, and the cavalry dashed through these intervals with their 
galloper guns and pursued the flying enemy; and now as they 
reached the enemy’s first position—the whole glorious panorama 
of the Imperial city, the minars of the Juma Musjid, the battlements 
of Selimghur and the city walls, the distant Kutub and Humayun’s 
Tomb—rose up to view in the dusty haze. I fancy there must have 
been many a lusty cheer when that glorious spectacle burst into view. 
The enemy’s cavalry bolted ; all the guns and tumbrils were captured; 
numbers of the infantry were cut up or drowned in the Jumna. The 
British Infantry reformed line and advanced to the left front and flank 
anda smaller party on to the village of Ghasipur. Our loss was 
nearly 500, being $ of the force actually engaged; but the enemy lost 


over 3,000 men. The cavalry pushed on to the Jumna, capturing a , 


battery and dispersing two battalions that had bcen Iuft as a reserve 
by Bourquain at the Dehli Ghat. 


I do not think this was where the railway bridge now spans the 
tiver; but lower down near the Dehli Gate. 


The troops were dead beat: remember it was in September, 
of an extremely dry season. Lake wrote a despatch to the Governor 
General at 7-30 in the evening and says: “The whole force was 
under arms for 16 hours.” The camp at Sudrpoor seems to have 
been struck and re-pitched opposite Dehli, for so Lake’s despatch 
is dated. This despatch was not received by Marquis Wellesley ia 
Calcntta until the 23rd September—on the very day that his brother 
General Wellesley, fought the battle of Assaye. Owing to want of 
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boats, the British did not completely finish crossing untilthe 17th Sep- 
tember. But on the 16th Lake and his staff were formally reccived 
by Shah Allam Badshah. Ithad hitherto been customary for British 
officials to enter into the presence of the Moghul Emperor with their 
boots off. Colonel FitzClarence, who wrote in 1817, says that Lake, on 
the occasion of his reception by Shah Allam, declined to conform with 
this custom, stating that boots formed part of a soldier's uniform, and 
that he could not appear without them. But I believe the British 
Residents afterwards did take their boots off. In Tehran, when we had 
to appear before the Shah, the matter was compromised by wearing 
goloshes over the boots, ata certain spot these were removed, and 
we entered the Presence, having conformed to the etiquette of the 
Court; but we never took off our head covering as is customary in 
India with us at Durbars, 


I think Lord Lake’s visit to Shah Allam on 16th September 1803 
marks the exact date when Dehli became a British possession, and now 
the task I had set myself is done; but I should much like, had time 
permitted, to continue and tell you of Agra and Bhurtpore and Lake’s 
ever memorable cavalry chases through the Doab after Holkar and 
up to the Beas also after the same freebooter. Also about Wellesley’s 
complicated but masterly movements in conjunction with Stevenson in 
the Deccan: I may, perhaps, on a future occasion ; but I must now stop, 
thanking you for your kind attention. 


———- 


DISCUSSION. 


Str Edwin Collen said :— 


Tast year I ventured to offera suggcstion in respect tothe study f 
Indian military history, and I asked whether it was not possible 
for officers in this country tomake a study of the campaigns which 
have been waged in India and to present to us the results of their 
work. Such studies would not only be instensely interesting to those 
who pursued them, but most valuable to this institution and to the 
whole Army. 


It is scarcely necessary to remind you of the claims of military 
history. You will remember those eloquent words of Sir Edward 
Hamley in his work on the operations of war: “ No kind of history 
so fascinates mankind as the history of wars. No kind of record, other 
than sacred, appeals at once to the deep sympathies of so wide an 
audience. Great social, political or philosophical enterprises may 
produce more extensive results than can follow from the conflict of 
arms ; but a certain amount of acquired knowledge is necessary in 
order to render them intelligible. The contests of philosophy, of art 
or of statesmanship, demand from the spectators some of the power 
‘which is displayed by the disputants ; but every body can watch with: 
interest the game of war, for all can f: el how earnest is the struggle, 
where individuals stake their li ves and nations their territories.” 
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As you know we have had the advantage of hearing a clear account 
of the Sikh wars from Colonel Sinclair, Captain Burton of the Hydera- 
bad Contingent has written a capital description of the battlefields of 
Assaye and Argaum in the pages of the Journal of this Institution, 
and now my friend General Lovett has responded in the most admira. 
ble way to my suggestion, and has given us an excellent account of 
the great campaigns of 1803 which were undertaken by the Marquis 
Wellesley to restore the Peishwa to his throne, while he has dealt 
more especially with General Lake’s campaign against Scindia's 
forces under Perron at Aligarh and Delhi, culminating in the battle at 
the latter place. This campaign, and that carried out by General Stuart 
and General Arthur Wellesley in the Deccan, must always be of the 
greatest interest to us in India for reasons which General Lovett has 
given. 


A study of the former campaign should be especially interesting to 
those soldiers who are quartered in this area, and indeed to the whole 
army. It was admirably conceived, and General Lovett has rightly 
drawn attention to the manner in which, notwithstanding the extreme 
difficulty of communication, the movements were carried out over an 
enormous area of country. In General Lake’s campaign we specially 
see the great value of the use of cavalry, while the manoeuvre of pre- 
tended retirement, only possible with good troops, is noticeable. 


But General Lovett has not been content with giving us this ac- 
count of the campaigns. He has also supplied us with information of 
much interest in connection with the state of the army at that 
time. I confess these details are always very fascinating to me, for it 
enables us to picture vividly the glories and hardships of those days. 


General Lovett has at great labour to himself—and I well know 
what the labour is—presented us with a most valuable and excellent 
answer to his question, “ when and why did we first take Dehli”. 
We must feel that we have been both instructed and entertained, and 
1 was delighted to hear him say that he might perhaps, at some future 
day, enter upon the Deccan campaigns. 


On your behalf, ladies and gentlemen, I will ask General Lovett to 
accept our most cordial thanks for the lecture he has just delivered. 


PROCLAMATION 


BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE MOST NOBLE THE GOVERNOR GEN- 
ERAL IN COUNCIL, 


Whereas the Governor General in Council has deemed it to be 
necessary to provide effectual security for the defence of the British 
Possessions against the designs of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and of the 
Rajah of Berar. 


His Excellency in Council hereby requires all British Subjects 
holding employment in the Military Service of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
or of the Rajah of Berar, or of any Marhatta Chief, or other Power 
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or State, confederated with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, or with the Rajah 
of Berar, forthwith to relinquish the Service of such Chief, Power, or 
State, respectively, and to repair to such Places as shall have been 
appointed by the Officers commanding the British Forces in Hindo- 
stan and the Dekkan, for the purpose of receiving all such British 
Subjects, as shall retire from the Service of the said Chiefs, Powers, 
or States, in obedience to such Proclamations, or Orders, as may have 
been issued by the said Commanding Officers, in conformity to the 
Instructions of the Governor General in Council, or in obedience to 
this Proclamation. And the Governor General in Council is hereby 
further pleased to declare, that all British Subjects who have retired, 
or who may retire from the Service of the said Chiefs, Powers, or 
States, in obedience to any Proclamation issued by the said Command- 
ing Officers, or in obedience to this Proclamation, who shall have 
been, or shall be admitted by the said Commanding Officers to the 
Protection of the British Government, shall receive from the Honor- 
able Company, a provision, equal to the amount of the fixed Pay and 
Allowances, which such British Subjects have received in the Service 
of the said Chiefs, Powers, or States respectively. The said provi- 
sion to continue during the continuance of Hostilities between any of 
the said Chiefs, Powers, or States, and the British Government, and so 
long as such British Subjects shall be employed in the Service of the 
Honorable Company ; and all such British Subjects after having quitted 
the Service of the Honorable Company, shall receive a reasonable remu- 
neration, and every indulgence, which their respective situations may 
appear to require, and which may be consistent with the principles 
and regulations of the British Government. And the Governor Gen- 
eralin Council further declares, that all British Subjects, who shall 
temain in the Service of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, or of the Rajah of 
Berar, or of any Marhatta Chief, or other Power or State, confederated 
with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, or with the Rajah of Berar, and all British 
Subjects, who shall bear arms against the British Government, shall 
be considered to have forfeited all Right and Claim to the Protection 
of the British Government, and shall be treated accordingly. 

The Subjects of France, or of any other fo-eign European, or 
American State, holding employments in the Military Service of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, or of the Rajah of Berar, or of any Marhatta 
Chief, or of any Power or State confederated with Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah, or with the Rajah of Berar, who may be disposed to relinquish 
the Service of the said Chiefs, Powers, or States, and to repair to such 
Places as shall have been appointed by the Officers commanding 
the British Forces in Hindostan and the Dekkan, for the purpose of 
receiving such British Subjects as shall retire from the Service of the 
said Chiefs, Powers, or States, shall be admitted to the benefits extend- 
ed by this Proclamation to all British Subjects. 


By Command of His Excellency the Most Noble 
The Governor General in Council, 
Fort WILLIAM; } J. LUMSDEN, 


The agth August 1803. Chief Secretary to the Government. 
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EXTRACT FROM “TWELVE YEARS’ MILITARY ADVEN- 
TURE” BY CAPTAIN BLAKISTON, i : 


The breaking up of such a camp is perhaps a more curious sight: 
than the camp itsclf, Soon after the General has sounded the pre- 
paration to march, the tents disappear, and, in their place, an innu- 
merable swarm of living creatures are seen busily moving about like 
a disturbed ants’ nest; or, to a person taking a bird’s-eye view of the 
scene, it would seem as if an immense hatch of oviparous animals 
had just b-oken from their shells, Nor is the analogy toa colony 
of ants lessened, when, after the beating of the assembly, the troops are 
seen moving off in military order, followed by endless files of baggage- 
animals and their numerous attendants, In marching, the baggage is 
supposed to move in a parallel column on the reverse flank of the army ; 
but, in general, when not close to an enemy, or within reach of the pre- 
datory horse, the greater part follows the column of march in no very 
compact order: the rear-guard, which brings up the whole, has there- 
fore, as may be expected, no very enviable duty in so hot a climate. 
Indeed, on a long march, it is frequently kept out till dark, in the 
endeavour to urge on the tardy followers, and their jaded, often half- 
starved, beasts. Excepting the tents of the Europeans, which were 
carried by elephants provided by the government, the baggage of the 
army, when 1 began my military career, was generally carried by 
bullocks, the commandants of native regiments having at that time 
the contract for supplying and conveying the camp-equipage of their 
corps. ‘These latter animals are by no means hardy; and unless 
supplied regularly with forage of straw or grain, are soon so weak 
as to be unfit for labour, besides being particularly subject to sore 
backs. The scenes that occur in consequence on a long march are 
often amusing to those whose sensibility is not very acute. The 
various means adopted by the drivers to excite these unfortunate 
animals to accelerate their pace, or to rise when they have courted 
the aid of the road in support of their burdens, are ingenious and 
diverting: sometimes they may be seen twisting the tail with their 
hands like a straw-rope, or squeezing it between two sticks; at others 
stooping down and biting it with their teeth ; while a lighted wisp of 
straw, tantamount to the red-hot poker of the Irish carman, is re- 
served for the u/fima ratio. An amateur of the picturesque would 
here find ample scope for the indulgence of an appetite for the 
ludicrous. The numbers of bullocks which die on a rapid march, 
from a scarcity of forage, or during a hard night’s rain—for they are 
particularly susceptible of cold—is scarcely credible. When I last 
served with the army, bullocks had given place to camels, whenever 
they could be procured. These last are particularly adapted to the 
purposes of a campaign ; for, not only are they more hardy and better 
marchers than the bullocks, but their chief provender, branches of 
trees, may mostly be procured when other kinds of forage cannot, 
perhaps, be found at all. 
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EXTRACT FROM THORN’S NARRATIVE. 


The better to convey an adequate idea of the nature of Indian 
warfare, and to show how much depends upon the judgment of a com- 
mander placed in very peculiar circumstances, to which previous hab- 
its and military experience can hardly afford any rule of conduct, it 
will be requisite here to give some account of an army in the east, 
and of the extraordinary elements which contribute to swell its num- 
bers. It is obvious that in a country where no regular supplies can be 
depended upon, all necessaries must be provided beforehand, or ob- 
tained from a train of followers, whose desire of gain attaches them to 
the service. Hence the line of march increases these appendages to an 
army, particularly where an enemy, like the one to whom we were 
opposed, spreads devastation in every direction, for the purpose of 
cutting off the means of subsistence. 

The camp followers in such a case become exceedingly numerous, 
and may be fairly estimated at ten persons to every fighting man ; so 
that, where the force consists of ten thousand soldiers there will be 
about one hundred thousand non combatants, consisting of the follow- 
ing descriptions : first, an attendant to every elephant, of which valu- 
able animal there are several hundreds, for carrying the public camp 
equipage, besides some thousands of camels, to every three of whom 
there is at least one attendant, with a proportionate number of tent 
lascars, who, as their appellation imports, are employed in pitching 
and striking the tents, a service not to be dispensed with in a country 
where billeting or quartering is unknown, and where bivouacking 
under the canopy of heaven would soon destroy an army, even without 
an enemy, from the burning power of the sun by day, and the influence 
of noxious dews by night. 

Every horse, whether of the cavalry or not, has, in addition to the 
rider, for the most part two attendants, one whocleans and takes care 
of the animal, and is therefore called the horse-keeper, and another 
denominated the grass-cutter, who gathers forage, consisting of the 
roots of grass, which he digs up with an iron instrument resembling a 
mason’s trowel. These roots, being carefully washed, constitute an 
excellent food; and in fact no other could well be obtained in a cli+ 
mate which, during the season when the hot wind prevails, is so com- 
pletely bare of vegetation, that not a single blade can be discerned 
above ground ; notwithstanding which dreariness, we have by the 
means here described been able to preserve all our cattle when en- 
camped on plains exhibiting nothing but an interminable waste of 
sterility. 

Besides an immense number of draught bullocks for the use of 
the artillery, park and heavy ordnance carts, to every three of which 
there is at least one driver, large droves of Brinjarree bullocks, from 
eighty to one hundred thousand, are employed in carrying grain. 

These Brinjarrees, or more correctly Bandjarrahs, are a peculiar 
class of Hindoos, wo mix very little with the other tribes. They are 
a hardy race of people, who live by collecting grain in districts where 
it is easily procured, and ‘selling it in places where the harvests have 
been less abundant. Thus they are continually occupied in travelling 
to great distances, accompanied by their wives and families ; and as 
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they go in large bodies, armed with matchlocks, spears, scimitars, and 
shields, they can easily stand their ground even against a considerable 
force. In time of war the Bandjarrahs are of the utmost utility to 
the party that secures their services, for knowing well where grain is 
to be obtained, when their stock begins to be exhausted they set out to 
procure fresh supplies either by purchase or plunder. 

To these purveyors of the army, as they may be properly called, 
who, with their connexions, surpass calculation, must be added in the 
public department the palankeen and doolie bearers, a class of persons 
at all times necessary in this country, and indispensably so when the 
fatigues and casualties of war require their assistance for the convey- 
ance of the sick and wounded. An army is further numerically 
increased by the servants which every officer is under the necessity of 
employing to take charge of his live and dead stock, for though the 
private European soldier receives, besides his regular allowance of 
arrack, rations of meat from the government contractors, who drive 
large flocks of sheep for that purpose, the officers must provide their 
own poultry, sheep, and particularly goats to supply them with 
milk for their tea, a beverage in this country of the most refreshing 
nature, especially after a long march. The attendants, therefore, which 
these services render expedient, may be estimated at ten to a subaltern, 
twenty toa captain, thirty to a field-officer, and so on in proportion. 
But even the privates themselves are not without their dependants, 
who contribute to enlarge the population of a camp, there being a 
cook or bhabajee to every mess, a water carrier, or mesalljee to each 
tent, in which lie generally ten or twelve soldiers, also a washerman, 
termed a dhoby, to every troop or company. Such are the immediete 
adjuncts of a marching force in the east ; but even this is not all, for 
besides the women, who follow the fortunes of the officers and private 
soldiers, there is a mixed multitude of different denominations, termed 
the bazaar people, consisting of merchants and pedlars, with a variety 
of adventurers of all pursuits, some exercising particular callings, and 
making themselves useful, while others accompany the army merely 
with a view to plunder: and yet even these straggling marauders are 
of material service to the great community upon whom they depend, 
by searching for the concealed grain, and bringing what they find to 
market, with other provisions obtained in a similar way, thus prevent- 
ing the scarcity that might otherwise arise in an exhausted country, 
where such an enormous cot. sumption must render it every day more 
difficult to meet the demand. Were it not, indeed, for precaution- 
ary measures adopted to guard against absolute want, and the ad- 
ventitious supplies furnished by eastern cupidity, the march of a large 
military force in the interior of India would be as presumptuous and 
fatal, as the invasion of Persia by Julian, or the more eventful expedi- 
tion of Napoleon against Russia, where the Cossacks, by hanging 
incessantly on the flanks of the confederated armies, and cutting off all 
the means of supply for such an assembled mass, resembled the Mah- 
rattas. Military operations upon a large scale in India would be equal- 
ly destructive to those who embark in them, if, like the exile of 
St. Helena, they were to depend upon future resources, and endeav- 
our to inspirit their famishing troops by promising them the spolia- 
tion of a capital. 
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EXTRACT FROM LIEUTENANT MOOR’S NARRATIVE. 


During the time the Bhow’s army remained with Lord Cornwallis, 
our gentlemen had frequent opportunities of paying friendly visits in 
the grand army, and many gentlemen thence were in the habit of 
visiting their friends with us. On the march, the flanks of our bag- 
gage sometimes intermixed, and some of the officers had opportunities 
of observing the order of march in the Mahratta army. They were 
particularly struck with the singular appearance of the Bhow’s guns 
on the line of march, and truly,to a stranger, they did cut rather a 
unique figure. His largest guns were brass 32 and 42 pounders, cast 
at Poona, in length far exceeding ours; the wheels of the carriages, as 
well as the carriages themselves, were exceedingly clumsy, particularly 
the limber wheels, which are generally of one piece, very low, and in 
a heavy road do not, perhaps, turn once in the distance of a hundred 
yards. The gun is so heaped up with baggage of every description, 
that it could not be cleared ready to fire, under, at least, half an hour ; 
nor could any one from its appearance, in its travelling state, were it 
not for the number of bullocks dragging it, conceive it to be a gun: 
fifty, sixty, and sometimes a hundred couple of bullocks, drag one of 
these guns : and in very heavy roads, where the cattle have been hard 
worked and ill fed, an elephant is posted in the rear, who pushes it 
with his head over difficult passages. Although the improvement of 
having four bullocks abreast was lately adopted by the Mahrattas, 
there surely can be no utility in having such a string of cattle, as they 
sometimes tack to one of these strange pieces of ordnance. 

Under the idea that an account of the method of marching and 
encamping, observed by the Mahrattas, will be interesting, we shall 
give it, at some length, with adescription of the Bhow’s camp, &c. 

If the army, over night, is ordered to march at daybreak, it is gen- 
erally cried through the camp by fakeers, and other poor persons, 
who walk through the streets proclaiming the news as soon as it 
transpires, for which they receive trifling alms from the bazaar people, 
and others, interested in the intelligence. It is also proclaimed by 
the nagarah, which is a large drum-like instrument, carried generally 
on a camel, sometimes on an elephant, and is heard to a great dis- 
tance ; the fakeers, however, are almost always the earliest. The 
quarter-master general, called the beenee-wollah, with a body of five, 
six, or eight thousand horse, according to the situation of the army 
with regard to the enemy, moves at the first nagarah, which beats 
between three and four o'clock; he pitches on the spot the new 
encampment, in which, without considering much of the strength of 
his position, he is chiefly guided by its vicinity to a stream or mass of 
water. A small party is instantly dispatched back to camp with the 
intelligence of the distance, &c., and as these armies are always well 
supplied with guides, the news is sent to the heads of departments 
and the different bodies of which the army is composed, who, also, 
have their hircarrahs, or guides; or if, as is generally the case, the 
country is well known, the spot for the new encampment is pitched 
upon before the beenee-wollah moves, or the night before. 
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By daybreak, when the second nagarah beats, the tents of the 
army are struck, and with the other baggage, packed ready for mov- 
ing ;‘and, although, in strictness, they should wait for the third 
nagarah, they proceed, with followers of all descriptions, without any 
kind of regularity, as fast as convenient, to the new ground. 


It must be observed that Mahratta armies are composed of differ- 
ent bodies, from different quarters of the empire, under the separate 
command of their respective chieftains, each of whom has a distin- 
guishing flag, which is early sent forward to the new ground, and its 
station being pointed out by the beenee-wollah, it is immediately 
erected, so that allthe parties, adherents and followers of that chief, 
know where to go by seeing their flag flying, which is large and lofty, 
as soon as the new ground of encampment is in sight. Twenty or 
perhaps, more of these flags are with the Bhow’s army. 


To avoid the inconvenience of marching with the mob, on ordinary 
occasions, the general did not beat in our line until an hour, some- 
times two, or more, after the advance of the Mahrattas had left the 
ground ; for these people having no idea of regularity, at first, with- 
out any ceremony, would ride, or run, between the divisions of our 
line ; and it was not before some of them were roughly handled, that 
we could keep the line clear from their intrusions ; latterly, when on 
the march we have come in contact withthe Nizam’s army or camp, the 
same obstructions would occur, and as the Nizamites sometimes per- 
sisted in impeding us, the sepoys have been obliged to apply the butts of 
their musquets rather severely to remove and prevent such impediments; 
more than once swords were drawn to effect a passage between our 
divisions ; and on these occasions the offenders were sure of being 
heartily drubbed. The Arabs it was, in general, we found most 
troublesome : the haughty inflexibility of these people is well known, 
Once, we believe it was crossing the Toombudra, a party of these peo- 
ple disputed the precedency with oir line, and notwithstanding Captain 
Little was present, actually used blows to support their pretensions : 
one or two of our o‘ficers felt them; still great tenderness was observed 
in putting the transgressors away; the sepoys, who could hardly 
be restrained, using the butts of their musquets only to punish such 
insolence. Of late, having learned better manners, they wait with 
respectful patience, until the whole line has passed ; and sometimes, 
although it was highly irregular, they have been permitted to pass 
between our divisions, to shew them that politeness and deference 
would procure them an indulgence, which insolence and presumption 
could never effect, 

To avoid, however, the probability of such obstructions, our de- 
tachment generally moved an hour or two after the advance of the 
Mahrattas, unless in situations where the enemy were in front, when 
we, of coucse, took the post of Konour, and brought up the rear when 
moving {rom the direction in which the enemy were supposed to be, 


The Bhow with his body guard of six or eight thousand horse 
attended by his state elephants, caparisoned with their howdahs and 
amharas. himself, in his palankeen, or on horseback ; his principal 
cilicers, in the same mode of conveyance, preceded by choabdars, 
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music, &c., &c., mostly came last, and on his arrival at the new ground 
always found a suite of tents ready pitched for his reception : the spot 
chosen for him was almost always in the rear of our line. 

Our spot was taken up by Captain Little, if possible, clear of the 
Mahratta camp, with an open front to the supposed direction of the 
enemy. 

The Bhow and the last party being arrived, and sometimes before 
they arrived, a body of horse is sent out to protect the foragers ; 
three or four thousand compose this body, or more, if the enemy are, 
in force and near; it is accompanied by crowds of elephants, cameis, 
horses, bullocks, men, and women, who return when loaded. 

Although the topekhana, or park, the British detachment, and 
most of the different chiefs, have their own bazaars attached to them, 
the grand public bazaar of the army is of vast extent, regularly dis- 
posed in strait strects, if the ground will admit of it,andeach shop in 
the same relative situation. 

The park is sometimes in the centre and sometimes on the flanks 
of the camp, and the cavalry are picketed without order or regularity 
around the standards of their respective chicfs, As to the infantry, 
we know not how they were disposed of, for they are in general so 
contemptible as soldiers, that they hatily deserve nctice. The best 
of them are called gardees, of whom the Bhow has five or six thousand, 
armed, clothed, and disciplined, in imitation of Tippoo, at least so at- 
tempted, after the European manner; their coats are of red serge with 
a blue collar and cuff, cut in the country taste, to lap over before and 
tie with strings ; their arms, it is true, are for tlhe most part English, | 
and out of twenty, two will be found without locks, six without cocks, 
and, perhaps, not a flint among the remaining twelve: their disci- 

line is in much the same state with thcir arms and appearance. In 
addition to the musquet, mst of the gardecs carry a sw ord or a pis’ ol, 
and such as have bayonets keep them constantly fixed, which, as well 
as having a more warlike appearance, saves the incumbrance of a 
scablard and belt. ‘These troops, being esteemed the best, have 
assigned to them the important post of defending the park, with, and 
near which, we believe, they generally march and pitch. The gardees 
were said originally to have amcunted to twelve thousand, but many 
of them have been left to garrison forts taken by the Bhow, from 
which, and other reductions about half that number would, we con- 
jecture, be nearer their present strength. They are commanded by 
Gopal Punt, who is buckshee, or paymaster to all the infantry, and, 
to give our own terms to their officers, deputy treasurer ; Chinto 
Punt Phirnavees, being cash keeper, and second to the Bhow in coun- 
cil ; Hurry Punt Tantea, his assistant : they are all bramins, as their 
names denote. 

The remainder of the infantry is composed of small corps of 
Mahrattas, Rohillas, Arabs, and motley corps ; one of which, and by 
far the most respectable, has already been mentioned in the occurren- 
ces before Darwar, commanded by the brave, but unfortunate Mr, 
Yvon. The irregular corps of Rohiltas and Arabs are, in our estina- 
tion, by far the best infantry in the Mahratta service; they are armed 
with matchlocks, swords and targets, or both ; some with spears some 
with bows and arrows, and some with all together. 
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EXTRACT FROM MAJOR DIROM’S NARRATIVE. 


The Mahratta camp was at the distance of about six miles from 
ours, and, on approaching it, had the appearance of a large irregular 
town; for the chiefs pitch their standards, and take up their ground 
around their general, without order; and their tents being of all sizes, 
and of many different colours, at a distance resemble houses, rather 
than canvas, The streets, too, of their camp, crossing and wind- 
ing in every direction, display a variety of merchandize, as in a 
great fair. There are shroffs, jewellers, smiths, mechanics, and people 
of every trade and description, as busily employed in their occupations, 
and attending as minutely to their interest, as if they were in Poonah, 
and at peace. The Bombay detachment, advanced always at some 
distance in their fronts served asa picquet to their camp; and they had 
some outposts of their own, established more with a view to cover the 
supplies coming in to their army, than to guard against a surprise 
from the enemy. 


The park of artillery, where all their guns are collected, made an 
extraordinary appearance. The gun carriages, in which they trust to 
the solidity of the timber, and use but little iron in their construction, 
are clumsy beyond belief; particularly the wheels, which are low, and 
formed of large solid pieces of wood united. The guns are of all sorts 
and dimensions; and, having the names of their gods given to them, 
are painted in the most fantastic manner; and many of them, held in 
esteem for the services they are said to have already performed for 
the state, cannot now be dispensed with, although in every respect 
unfit for use. Were the guns even serviceable, the small supply of 
ammunition with which they are provided has always effectually pre- 
vented the Mahratta artillery from being formidable to their enemies. 


The Mahratta infantry, which formed part of the retinue that 
attended the chiefs at the conference, is composed of black Christians, 
and despicable poor wretches of the lowest caste, uniform in nothing 
but the bad state of their musquets, none of which are either clean or 
complete ; and few are provided with either ammunition or accoutre- 
ments. They are commanded by half-caste people of Portugueze and 
French extraction, who draw off the attention of spectators from the 
bad clothing of their men, by the profusion of antiquated lace bestowed 
on their own ; and if there happens to be a few Europeans among the 
officers and men, which is sometimes the case, they execrate the 
service, and deplore their fate. 


The Mahrattas do not appear to treat their infantry with more rese 
pect than they deserve, as they ride through them without any cere- 
mony on the march, and on all occasions evidently consider them as 
foreigners, and a very inferior class of people and troops. Indeed the 
attention of the Mahrattas is directed entirely to their horses and 
bazars, those being the only objects which immediately affect their 
interest, Ona marching day, the guns and the infantry move off soon 
alter daylight, but rarely together: the bazars and baggage move 
nearly about the same time, as soon as they can ke packed up and got 
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ready. The guhs and tumbrels, sufficiently unwieldy without farther 
burden, are so heaped with stores and baggage, that there does not 
seem to be any idea of its ever being necessary to mnlimoer, and 
prepare for action on the march. As there are no pioneers attached 
to the Mahratta artillery to repair the roads, this deficiency is comren- 
sated by an additional number of cattle, there being sometimesa 
hundred, or a hundred and fifty bullocks, in a string of pairs. to one 
gun: the drivers, who are very expert, sit on the yokes, and pass over 
every impediment, commonly at a trot. The chiefs remain upon the 
ground, without tents, smoking their hookers, till the artillery and 
baggage have got on some miles; they then follow, each pursuing his 
own route, attended by his principal people; while the inferiors dis- 
perse, to forage and plunder over the country. 
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In the foregoing lecture the following authorities have been con 


1 
2. 


3. 
4. 


5- 


19. 


sulted, 


Wellington's despatches, 1836, volumes I and II. 
Wellesley’s despatches, 1837 volumes III, IV and V. 


Thom's Narrative, 1818. 


Notes on the Mahratta War. (Fort William 15 
December 1803) 1 volume. 


Events and Transactions in India, 1805—being a 
Translation from No. 256 of the “ Moniteur " 5 
June 1895, which contained a translation of 
despatches from Marquis Wellesley to the 
Secret Committee, seized on board the “ Hope,” 
East Indiaman, captured by the French, 


. Chesney’s Indian Polity. 

. Malleson’s Last French struggles in India. 

. History of India by James Mill, 1834. 

. Carey's Old Company days. 

. Stubbs’ History of the Bengal Artillery. 

. Buckle's History cf the Bengal Artillery (1852) 
« Major Dirom’s Narrative, 17¢3. 


. Lieutenant Mcor's Narrative 1794. 


Fraser's Life of Colonel Skinner, 


. Fitz Clarence. Journal across India, 1817. 


. Twelve ycars military adventures by Captain 


Blakiston, Madras Engineers, 1824. 


. Analytical view of the Manual and Platoon exer- 


cise by Captain James, Calcutta, 1811. 


Military adventurers in Ilindustan by Herbert 
Campton, 
Life of Lord Minto by Countess Minto, 1880. 


. Mc’ Donald’s Uniform of the Royal Artillery. 


Luard's uniforms of the British Army. 


. Broughton’s letters from a Mahratta camp, 1809, 
. Roll of Royal Engineer officers, 


Lord Lake’s M.S.S. General Order in Adjutant 
General's Office, Simla. 


25. Franklin’s life of George Thomas. 


a6. 


The Atlas of India, etc, etc, 
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they go in large bodies, armed with matchlocks, spears, scimitars, ar: 
shields, they can easily stand their ground even ayainst a cors: tera: 
force. In time of war the Bandjarrahs are of the utmost utety t. 
the party that secures their services for knowing well where g-a.: 
tobe obtained, when their stock begins to be exhausted they set out wo 
procure fresh supplies either by purchase or plunder. 

To these purveyors of the army, as they may be properly ca ed 
who, with their connexions, surpass calculation, must be added m tae 
public department the palankeen and doolie bearers, a class of pers = 
at all times necessary in this country, and indispensatly so when te 
fatigues and casualtics of war ecquire their assistance tor the ¢ vaves- 
ance of the sick and wounded. An army is further numerca ¢ 
increased by the servants which every officer is under the nc ess tv -¢ 
employing to take charge of his live and dead stock, for thucs tse 
ptivate European soldier receives, besides his regular allowa:ce em 
arrack, rations of meat from the government contractors, who dg: ve 
large flocks of sheep for that purpose, the officers must prove ther 
own poultey, sheep and particularly goats to supply them w= :- 
milk for thei tea, a beverage in this country of the most refres? 5 
nature, especially after a long march. The attendants, therefore, wt. 2 
these services render expedient, may be estimated at ten to a suba.scom 
twenty toa captain, thirty toa ficld-ctticer, and so on in propacs ca 
But even the privates themselves are not without theie de pe near a 
who contribute to enlarre the population of a camp, there be rr 8 
cook or bhabajee to every mess, a water carrer, oF Mesaiijee tu ea > 
tent, in which lie generally ten or twelve soldiers, also a washers as. 
termed a dhoby, to every troop or company. Such are the imme. -t 
adiuncts of a marching force in the cast ; buteven ths isnot a. t 
besides the women, who follow the fortunes of the otheers and prove 
soldiers, there is a mixed muldtude of different denominations, term - 
the bazaar people, consisting of merchants and pedlars, with a vere: 
of adventurers «fal pursu.ts, some exercising particular calknga, a> 
making themselves useful, while others accompany the army mere 
with a view to plunder: and yet even these strazy: ng maraud: oy a 
of material service to the great community upon whom they dopees 
by searching for the concealed grain, and briaging what they ts! ¢> 
market, with other provisions obtained ina similar way, thus preve 
ing the scarcity that micht otherwise arise in an exnausted covery 
where such an enormous cot cumpti n must cendce it every day mre 
duthouitto meet the demand. Were it not, indeed, for precaus: e 
ary measures adopted to guard azainst als lute want. and the a& 
ventitious supplies furnished by eastern cup dity, the march of at 
miatary force in the interior ot India would be as presumptuous 
fatal, as the invasion of Persia by Julian, or the more eventful ere = 
tion of Napoleon agunat Rusea, where the Cossacis, by bar, -¢ 
incessantly on tle flinksof the contederated armics, and cutting ‘Hak 
the means of supply for such an assembled masa, resembled the Maz- 
rattas, M Itary operations upoa a large scale in Ind a would be egza- 
ly dewructive to those who entack im them, if, hke the exe of 
St. Helena, they were to depend up oa future resources, and endeav- 
our to inspicit theie famishing troops by promising them the sp da- 
tive of a capital. 
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EXTRACT FROM LIEUTENANT MOOR'S NARRATIVE. 


During the time the Bhow’s army remained with Lord Cornwallis, 
our gentlemen had frequent opportunities of paying friendly visits in 
the grand army, and many gentlemen thence were in the habit of 
visiting their friends with us. On the march, the flanks of our bag- 
gage sometimes intermixed, and some of the officers had opportunities 
of observing the order of march in the Mahratta army. They were 
particularly struck with the singular appearance of the Bhow's guns 
on the line of march, and truly,to a stranger, they did cut rather a 
unique figure. His largest guns were brass 32 and 42 poundcrs, cast 
at Poona, in length far excceding ours; the wheels of the carriages, as 
wellas the carriages themselves, were exccedingly clumsy, particularly 
the limber wheels, which are gencrally of one piece, very low, and in 
a heavy road do not, perhaps, turn once in the distance of a hundred 
yards. The gun is so heaped up with baggage of every description, 
that it could not be cleared ready to fire, under, at least, half an hour; 
nor could any one from its appearance, in its travelling state, were it 
not for the number of bullocks dragging it, conceive it to be a gun: 
fifty, sixty, and sometimes a hundred couple of bullocks, drag one of 
these guns : and invery heavy roads, where the cattle have been hard 
worked and ill fed, an elephant is posted in the rear, who pushes it 
with his head over difficult passages. Although the improvement of 
having four bullocks abreast was lately adopted by the Mahrattas, 
there surely can be no utility in having such a string of cattle, as they 
sometimes tack to one of these strange pieces of ordnance. 


Under the idea that an account of the method of marching and 
encamping, observed by the Mahrattes, will be interesting, we shall 
give it, al some length, with a description of the Bhow’s camp, &c. 


If the army, over night, is ordered to march at daybreak, it is gen- 
erally cried through the camp by fakeers, and other poor persons, 
who walk through the streets proclaiming the news as soon as it 
transpires, for which they receive trifling alms from the bazaar people, 
and others, interested in the intelligence. It is also proclaimed by 
the nagarah, which is a large drum-like instrument, carried generally 
ona camel, sometimes on an elephant, and is heard to a great dis- 
tance; the fakeers, however, are almost always the earliest. The 
quarter-master general, called the beence-wollah, with a body of five, 
six, or eight thousand horse, according to the situation of the army 
with regard to the enemy, moves at the first nagarah, which beats 
between three and four o'clock: he pitches on the spot the new 
encampment, in which, without considering much of the strength of 
his position, he is chicfly guided by its vicinity to a stream or mass of 
water. A small party is instantly dispatched back to camp with the 
intelligence of the distance, &c., and as these armies are always well 
supplied with guides, the news is sent to the heads of departments 
and the different bodies of which the army is composed, who, also, 
have their hircarrahs, or guides; or if, as is generally the case, the 
country is well known, the spot for the new encampment is pitched 
upon before the beenee-wollah moves, or the night before. 
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By daybreak, when the second nagarah beats, the ters 4 - 
army are struck, and with the other bavwoye, packed rea Sige Ai eee Sod 
ing Vand, although, ino stictness, they should we tit fie eo 
nericch, ‘they proceed], with fotluwe rs of ah des ffiptors, wit. = 
kind of regularity, as fast as cunsven.ent, to the new 2: 2 


It must be observed that Mahsatta armies are cottose det. 
ent bogies, trom diferent quarte {the empire, under te ae Ll. 
comm ind He their respective chictiains, each of wh m basa 
guichag fey, which is carly sent forward to the new wroar 
station bei wie printed ont by the beenee wollah, it isa: 
erected, s) that a.dthe parties, adherents and foJovers of thot 
know where to goby sceing their flaz fling, whichis Lece as. : 
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music, &c., &c., mostly came last, and on his arrival at the new ground 
always found a suite of tents ready pitched for his reception: the spot 
chosen for him was almost always in the rear of our line, 

Our spot was taken up by Captain Little, if possible, clear of the 
Mahratta camp, with an open front to the supposed direction of the 
enemy. 

The Bhow and the last party being arrived, and sometimes before 
they arrived, a bedy of horse is scnt out to protect the foragers ; 
three or four thousand compose this hody, or more, if the enemy are, 
in force and near ; it is accompanied by crowds of elephants, camels, 
horses, bullocks, men, and women, who return when loaded, 

Although the topekhana, or park, the British detachment, and 
most of the different chiefs, have their own bazaars attached to them, 
the grand public bazaar of the army is of vast extent, regularly dis- 
posed in strait streets, if the ground will admit of it, and each shop in 
the same relative situation, 

The park is sometimes in the centre and sometimes on the flanks 
of the camp, and the cavalry are picketed without ord >r or recularity 
around the standards of their respective chiefs, As to the in intryy 
we know not how they were cisposed of. fur they are in general so 
contemptible as soldicrs, that they hardly deserve nctice. ‘The best 
of them are called gardees, of whom the Ish ow has five or six thousand, 
armed, clothed, and disciplined, in imitation of Tip por. at least so ate 
tempted, after the European manner; their coats are of red serse with 
a blue cellar and cuff, cut in the country taste, to lap over befcre and 
tie with strings ; their aims, itis true, are for the most part English, , 
and out of twenty, two will be found without locks, six without coc 
and, perhaps, not a flint among the remiin'ng twelve: their dis 
pline is in much the same state with their arms and appearance. In 
addition to the musquet, most of the gardees carry a sword or a pis'ol, 
and such as have bayonets keep them constantly fixed, which, as well 
as having a move warlike appearance, saves the incumbrance of a 
scabl.ard and belt. These ticops, being esteemed the best, have 
assigned to them the important post of defencing the park, with, and 
near which, we believe, they gencrally marchand pitch. The gardecs 
were said originally to have amcunted to twelve thousand, but mary 
of them have been Ieft to garrison forts taken by the Bhow, trom 
which, and other reductions about half that number would, we cone 
jecture, be nearer their present strength, ‘They are commanded by 
Gopal Punt, who is buckshce, or paymaster to all the infantry, and, 
to give our own terms to their officers, deputy treasurer ; Chinto 
Funt Phirnavees, being cash keeper, and second to the Bhow in coun- 
cil; Hurry Punt Tantea, his assistant : they are all bramins, as their 
nam:s denote. 

The remainder of the infantry is composed of small corps of 
Mabrattas, Robillas, Arabs, and motley corps ; one of which, and by 
far the most respectable, has already teen menticned in the occurren. 
ces before Darwar, commanded by the brave, but unfortunate Mr, 
Yvon. The irregular corps of Rohil.as and Arabs are, in our estin a- 
tion, by far the best infantry in the Mahratta service ; they are armed 
with matchlocks, swords and targets, or both ; some with sears some 
with bows and arrows, and some with all together. 
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EXTRACT FROM MAJOR DIROM’S NARRATIVE. 


The Mahratta camp was at the distance of about six mies! + 
ours, and, on approaching it, had the appearance ¢fatargs ures. 2 
town; for the chiefs pitch theie standards, and take up their gr 
aroun! their general without order; and their tents berg of alls 
and of many d.fferent colours, ata distance resemble houses, ca 
than canvas, The streets, tos, of their camp, croserg ang wes 
ing in every Circe ion, displ. ty a variety of merehang ze, ay asa 
great fair, There are shroffs, jewellers, smiths, mechinis, are Ieos 
of every trade and description, as busily empl vedinthemreccer a ors 
and attending as ninotely to their int rest, as Ve they were im boca 
andat prace. The Bombay detachment, asvanced always ats -- 
distance in their fronts served asa picquet to theie camp; and tl: v t.2 
some or tposts of their own established more with a view to coy 2° + 
suppl es coming in to their army, than to guatd against as. 
froin the enemy. 

The park of artillery, where all their guns are collected, mate rm 
extraordinary appearance. ‘The gun carcases, in which tury tr 
the si lidity of the timber, and use but litde iron in their cor + : 
are clumsy bevond belief ; particularly the wheels, which are bow a> 
formed of large solid preees of wood united. The guns areote. sos 
and dimensions: and, having the names of theie gous goven toe oe 
are painted in the most fantastic manne trand many ottiem, ¢. 
esteem for the services they are said to have already perfers ea +> 
the state, cannot pow be dis speased with, although ineverw ree? 
unfit for use. Were the guns even serviceable, the sriuis. 8 ¢ 
ammunition with which they are provided bas always efectu. ele 
vented the Mahratta artiiery from bemg formidable to their ere oo 

The Mahratta infantry, which formed part of the rete 
attended the chiefs at the conference, is composed of bYick Carus a 
and de picable poor wretches of the lowest caste, untorm ia rt et 
but the bad state of their mus juets, none of which are esther cl +2 * 
comp'ete: and few are provided with ether ammuniti: a og aces 
ments, ‘They are commanded by haif-caste peope ot Portusecrze a: 
French extracton, who draw otf the attention of spectat Wetem ce 
bad clothirg of their men, by the profus.on of antiquated lace beat @ ¢ 
on ther own; and if there hap; pens to be afew kur -peans an ce re 
officers and men, which is sometimes the case, they exccrate te 
service, and deplore their fate. 

The Mahrattas do not appear to treat their infantry with mere rem 
pret thin they deserve, ac they rice throu ch them woth ut any ces 
mony on the mirch, and on all occas ons evident: y Consider th- as 
fore sners, and avery i fecion cliss of peop’e and troapa Inaerd te 
atrentinof the Munratras is eael entirely ty there borane ace 
bvrars, thre bone Ue on'y chiects whih immed ate'y atece thee 
interest, On ame chong vay the gine an tthe infantry move od sy 
ater davl tt. bet rary te getner: t @ barare and Rasusee wce 
Neatly a out the sane tine, as eon as they can te pacace upasicg’ 


ey 
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ready. The guhs and tumbrels, sufficiently unwieldy without farther 
burden, are so heaped with stores and baggage, that there does not 
seem to be any idea of its ever being necessary to unlimoer, and 
prepare for action onthe march. As there are no pioneers attached 
to the Mahratta artillery to repair the roads, this deficiency is comren- 
sated by an additional number of cattle, there being sometimesa 
hundred, or a hundred and fifty bullocks, in a string of pairs. to one 
gun: the drivers, who are very expert, sit on the yokes, and pass over 
every impediment, commonly at a trot. The chiefs remain upon the 
ground, without tents, smoking their hookers, till the artillery and 
baggage have got on some miles; they then follow, each pursuing his 
own route, attended by his principal people; while the inferiors dis- 
perse, to forage and plunder over the country. 
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In the foregoing lecture the following authorities have been con- 
sulted. 


Wellington’s despatches, 1836, volumes I and II. 
. Wellesley’s despatches, 1837 volumes III, IV and V. 


i) 


3. Thom's Narrative, 1818. 


4. Notes on the Mahratta War. (Fort William 15 
December 1803) 1 volume. 


5. Events and Transactions in India, 1805—being a 
Translation from No. 256 of the “ Moniteur " 5 
June 1895, which contained a translation of 
despatches from Marquis Wellesley to the 
Secret Committee, seized on board the “ Hope,” 
East Indiaman, captured by the French, 


6. Chesney’s Indian Polity. 

7. Malleson’s Last French struggles in India. 

8. History of India by James Mill, 1834. 

g. Carey's Old Company days. 

10. Stubbs’ History of the Bengal Artillery. 

11. Buckle’s History cf the Bengal Artillery (1852) 
12. Major Dirom's Narrative, 17¢3. 

13. Lieutenant Mcor’s Narrative 1794. 

14. Fraser's Life of Colonel Skinner, 

85. Fitz Clarence. Journal across India, 1817. 


16. Twelve years military adventures by Captain 
Blakiston, Madras Engineers, 1824. 


17. Analytical view of the Manual and Platoon exer- 
cise by Captain James, Calcutta, 1811. 


18, Military adventurers in Hindustan by Herbert 
Campton, 


19. Life of Lord Minto by Countess Minto, 1880. 
20. Mc’Donald’s Uniform of the Royal Artillery. 
at. Luard’s uniforms of the Buitish Army. 

232, Broughton’s letters from a Mahratta camp, 1809, 
23. Roll of Royal Engineer officers, 


24, Lord Lake’s M.S.S. General Order in Adjutant 
General's Office, Simla. 


25. Franklin’s life of George Thomas. 
a6. The Atlas of India, etc, etc, 
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THE TACTICAL PRINCIPLES AND DETAILS BEST SUITED 
TO WARFARE ON THE FRONTIERS OF INOIA. 


By LiguTENANT-COLONEL J. G. RAMSAY, 24TH PUNJAB INFANTRY. 


Motto: “ Nec Aspera Terrent. ”” 


end 


Introduction.—The tribes on our frontier differ as much in their 
fighting qualities and armament as do the countrics they inhabit in 
their natural features and climates. 


Our attention has of late bcen directed towards our North-Western 
Fronticr, and the comparatively heavy losses we have suffered there 
have caused much discussion as to how to conduct frontier expedi- 
tions, We say comparatively heavy losses, as they have been heavy 
compared to what we have been accustomed to of late years; but if 
we consider the matter, and if we had realised that our opponents, 
as in the case of the Afridis and Momands, were armed with 
much the same class of weapons as we are ourselves, we ought 
to have expected losses quite as great as we have experienced. It 
has been the custom of the press of late years to raise a howl, 
and to talk about ‘ disasters,” when our losses are more than 
trifling, but history teaches us that whenever opponents are fairly 
equally matched as regards weapons, there the losses on both sides are 
considerable. 


In the Sikh Wars, at Ferozshah, Sabraon, Chillianwalla, and Guje- 
rat, our losses were counted by hundreds. In 1857, our losses in ac- 
tion were often very heavy. In 1863, we suffered heavily at the hands 
of the Bunerwals and Swatis, whose fire-arms were then equal or - 
nearly equal to our own, and who, with their sword-in-hand charges, 
were able to get in against the slowly loaded muzzle-loadcr. These 
same tribesmen, in 1&97-98, have failed to make anv stand against 
cur breech-loaders, though we must suppose them as brave and fanati- 
al as they were in 1863. : 

On August 31st and September tst, 1880, at Kandahar, our losses 
were considcrable. 

The Russians, in July 1845, acting against Prince Schamyl, lost 
7,000 men and many officers, out of an army of 10,000 men, and had 
to be extricated from Itchkaria by a force of 6,000 more men. 


Therefore, in the Mamund valley, and in Tirab, where we met an 
enemy armed to a great extent with Snidcrs, Martini rifles, and some 
Lee-Metfords, we naturally find our Insses increasing. We failed, no 
doubt, to realize how many rifles were in possession of the tribesmen, 
and also the fact that we have for many years Leen supplying the frontier 
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with trained soldiers; what with pensioners, reservists, and men who 
have taken their discharge, or have been turned out of our army, there 
is a goodly number of trained and efficient soldiers all along our 
frontier, who, one and all, willingly or unwillingly were arrayed 
against us in the recent outbreaks. 


That the Afridis, and other trans-frontier Pathans, are better shots 
than the other classes of our Native Army is a mistake. They are 
quicker shots, and better judges of distance; but as regards marksman- 
ship, we do not think they will be found to be any better than the rest 
of the Native Army. 


The Pathan, in his own country, and when firing at his own expense, 
does not waste ammunition in firing at single men, unless certain of 
bagging his man; and with breech-loading ammunition at an average 
price of two rounds for a rupee, it is not to be wondered at; during 
the Tirah Expedition the price was reduced, by the patriotic manufac- 
turers, to five rounds per rupee. It is hard to understand how, with 
such costly ammunition, the frontier tribesmen got any practice, but 
the truth of their success is that they fire into “ the brown,” andalso have 
marked spots of which they know the range, and any body of men passing 
such marksare sure to suffer. We remember onthe Black Mountain in 
1888 several men being hit passing a certain big tree, and the tree 
was hit once or twice, when the marksman fired too soon or too late. 

Again, they take infinite pains in stalking their object, and no 
detour is too long for them, if they can only accomplish their desire,— 
a practice learnt from their frequent blood-feuds. 

For us, guerilla warfare means petty annoyance, and not Opera- 
tions of a dramatic kind, as are battles, such as at Atbara and Omdur- 
man; but the troops that acquit themselves well in such a campaign, 
as the recent one in Tirah, are equal to anything that may be 
required of them elsewhere, “The guerilla mode of warfare must, 
in fact, be met by an abnormal system of strategy and tactics. The 
great principle which forms the basis of the Art of War remains—the 
combination of initiative with energy ” (Caldwell's Small Wars.) 


The Infantry Drill gives us but little help in the matter of what it 
calls Savage Warfare; and though the present edition wisely leaves out 
any normal form of attack, and only gives us general principles, which 
apply to every condition of warfare (inasmuch as a firing line, sup- 
ports, and reserves, followed by successive lines are common to all kinds 
of fighting), former editions have, by their ‘‘ attack formations,” instilled 
into the army a stiffness and want of elasticity, which it is very hard 
to get rid of. Had the “Skirmishing ” of older Drill Books been re- 
produced in the present one, we think it would have been highly 
advantageous ; a skirmishing line can easily be made into an attack- 
ing line, but not so easily an attacking line into a skirmishing one. 

General Bugeaud’s instructions to his Lieutenants, when he took 
over command in Algeria against Abd-el-Kadir ‘‘ Vous aurez beaucoup 
& oublier ” apply to our Frontier Warfare, though we have as well 
much to remember, and many mistakes and errors would be avoided 
if we stndied more carefully the history of former frontier wars, as 
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given in such books as Paget and Mason’s “ A Record of Expeditions 
against the North-West Frontier tribes.” 
We propose to consider the subject before us under the following 

headings :— 7 

1, Forces how best employed. 

a. Training of troops for Frontier Warfare. 

3. Marches, advanced and rear guards, etc. 

4. Reconnaissances, 

5 Attack and Defence. 

6. Security, out-posts, etc. 

7. Signalling. 

8. Ambulance. 

3. FORCES HOW BEST EMPLOYED, 


Forces how best employed — The Theatre of War (Guerilla War) 
must be sub-divided into sections, each to be dealt with by a given 
force, or by a given aggregate of separated detachments” (page 111," 
Caldwell’s Smal! Wars). 

General Bugeaud, acting against Abd-el-Kadr in 1841, established 
very mobile detachments all over the country, which detachments, 
fully equipped, and with pack transport, were able to raid the Alge- 
rians whenever they liked: as Saint Arnand wrote :—“ Il se bat quand 
it veut, il cherche il poursuit l’enneni, l'inquiéte et se fait craindre.” 


The power of coalition is not great among uncivilised warriors, and 
a well-equipped brigade of four infantry battalions, a battery, anda 
squadron of cavalry, where the last can be used, and mounted infantry 
in a country like Burma, should be able to hold its own anywhere, es- 
pecially when supported by similar brigades at other points in the 
country, not far distant. The enemy will be thus kept on the move, 
and allowed no rest, and a powerful coalition will be impossible. 

In countries, like the Assam Hills and Burma, the columns may be 
smaller still, and the force, when moving in one and the same direction, 
should be broken up into as small columns as are consistent with 
safety, and should move by parallel paths. 

Baggage must, in all cases, be reduced to a minimum, 

On most hill paths and jungle tracks, until improved by working 
parties, the columns have to move in single file, thus terribly lengthen- 
ing. out the line of march, and continual stoppages will occur, while 
animals are being got over bad places in the road ithe absolute neces- 
sity of, at first at all events, advancing with as little impedimenta as 
possible is thus obvious. 

Care must be taken that the various columns are not so far away 
from one another that the enemy may neglect One or two columns to 
concentrate all his force against a third. 

If possible, the various sections of the enemy should be separately 
visited and settled with, thus preventing combinations, and the ob- 
stinacy in submission that we often mect. 
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2. TRAINING OF TROOPS FOR FRONTIER WARFARE. 


Tratning.— Troops trained for Mountain Warfare will find all 
other serviccs come easily to them, whereas those that have never 
quitted the plains will find themselves quite out of their element in 
the hills; a gradual rational training develops the physique of both 
men and animals, and preserves them in health and efficiency.” 
(Warfare in mountain countries, translated by Major Simpson, R.A, 
U. S. lustitute of India Journal, October 1892.) 


The nature of mountain and jungle warfare—necessitating as it does 
the action of single companies, haif-companies and often sections— 
throws an amount of responsibility on junior Officers and nen-com- 
missioned officers, which would not devolve upon them to the same 
extent els*where. ‘Ihe training we mrst aim at therefore is that 
which will fit all ranks for this responsibility when it comes. 


As regards British troops, the only soldiers who are trained as 
experts in Hill Warfare are the men of British mountain batteries, 
who spend half the year in the hills; but bi sides these, there area 
good number of battalions of infantry, or parts of battalions, stationed 
during the summer months in cantonments and standing camps in 
the bills, and a good number of weakly men at hill depdts. ‘There 
is no reason why troops so located in the hills should not be made 
practically experts in hill and wood fighting. 


In many places, such as the Galis and Simla Hills, where there 
are both mountain batteries and infantry stationed, the training can 
he made to include combined movements of the two arms. Infantry 
training must be progressive, and the men must be got into good 
condition by degrees, by working at hi!l climbing and cross country 
movements up and down khuds. Paper-chases for this object make 
the training more interesting and lively for the men, and timc-marches 
and khud races. 


Once the men are fit, manceuvres under service conditions can be 
carried out—marches, reconnaissance, advanced and rear guards, and 
attack and defence. Night and day piquet duties, including the advance 
to take up the position of the piquct, and the retirement from the piquet 
in the presence of the enemy, and night marches and surprises, 
including ambuscades to cut off raiding parties, snipers, etc., can all be 
practised in peace times, and made very interesting to the soldier. 
Sangars and stockades can also be made and attacked. 


The training should commence entirely under company comman- 
ders, and be worked up through the battalion to combined manceuvres 
of several battalions and batteries, where possible, but it is of the 
greatest importance that company oificers should have the training 
of their own men. 

Judging distance and musketry training in the hills are all im- 
portant, and for battalions inthe hills the ordinary annual course 
should be done away with, and the ammunition expended in firing at 
objects, whose range has to be practically found out. 

The French Alpini battalions carry per company § small canvas 
targets, with poles to fix them up, the targets being 2} feet high by 
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1} fect broad, and two larger targets, 2} feet high by 64 feet broad, 
These are put up at unkn wn distances, and judged on by sound by 
the company in the first instance, the markers firing volleys of blank 
ammunition from the pysition where the targets are placed ; the com- 
pany then fies several trial volleys, the markers signalling the result ; 
and finally each man fires three rounds independently, 


Independent and individual fire should be more practised in the 
tills, volieys being reserved for longer ranges: in Tirah the enemy 
were found to hide themselves on hearing the order “present,” and 
on seeing the smoke of the volley, whereas, with well-controlled “ in- 
deper. ent,” the fire can be continuous, which is most essential if the 
tnemy is within effective range, and by it alone a skirmishing enemy 
can be prevented sneaking from cover to cover. 


Individual fire is essential for scouts and skirmishers and very 
useful in a retirement, when followed up by a scattered enemy. 

Field firing in the hills can be made most useful, both as training 
against an enemy posted in sangars, or occupying woods and jungle. 
Sudden attacks can be simulated by targets placed in ravines and 
hidden places, which the force will come upon suddenly. 


The weakly men sent to hill depéts can be gradually worked up to 
a considerable state of efficiency in hill training, though this will be 
aslower business; but by commencing first without arms, and stcadi- 
ly getting them on to further exertions as their health improves, they 
will Probably by the end of the season be quite fit to take their place 
with other men trained in the battalions in the hills. 


For British and native battalions, not quartered in the hills, camps 
of exercise in such places as Abboitabad, the low hills near Rawal 
Pindi and Kalka, Dehra Dun, Cherat, etc., might with advantage be 
held in the cold weather, and particularly when the battalions quar- 
tered in the hills are returning to the plains, when the expense would 

trifling, 


Every tattalion, whether British or native, should, however, have 
acertain number of trained scouts, at least 10 per company; and 
these selected men— selected for their activity, intelligence, and marks- 
™anship—should be sent yearly to the hills for a course of training ; 
much can be done in the plains in the way of getting the men fit by 
Mnning drill, long distance marches, teaching them how or what to 
observe, etc. but a training in the hills is a necessity to teach them 
Pth-finding, wood-fighting, and khud-climbing. 

They must be taught that the dutics of scouts are not to fight 
tless detailed for any special object, such as a flank attack, a surprise 
Ua village, an ambuscade to cut off a raiding party, but they must 
‘cquire the habit of being able to recognize the lie of hills and the 
Probable position of paths and precipices ; they must be able to climb 
ees so as to get aview overthe neightouring country; and learn 

nd their way in the dark. Scouts should work in pairs or groups, 
and should be dressed in loose fitting clothes, especially as to their 
“8-covering, the French Alpini wear knicker-bockers and putties; 
Y should not have to carry more than £0 rounds of ammunition, and 
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all straps should be removed from their chests, and the water-boitle 
and haversack hung from one shoulder straight down, and attached 
to the belt. They should invariably carry their capes, to put on when 
halted after a heating climb. : 

Scouts must be taught the importance of sending back inform- 
ation, whether negative or otherwise ; they should be accompanied by 
signallers. The idea of scouts is not a new one: the Russians have 
had them for many years, under the name of “ Okhotniki "—mer 
chosen for their expertness in hunting, etc., and in Central Asia sent 
out every year on hunting expeditions. ; 

An officer, signing himself “ Bengal Infantry” in a letter recently 
to the Proneer, quotes an extract from Captain Williams’ Historical 
Account of the Bengal Native Infantry, published in 1817, in which 
it states that previous to 1801 no effort had been made to adopt a 
regular system of light infantry in native regiments, though the two 
flank companies had long been grenadiers. The wars in Europe drew 
attention to the need of light infantry, and a scheme for native rifle 
battalions was before the Commander-in-Chief, General Lake, but 
was put aside in favour of a system introduced by Major-General the 
Honourable Frederick St. John, then commanding a division of the 
Bengal Army, of 10 selected and specially trained marksmen per com- 
pany, who were termed sharpshooters ; these sharpshooters remained 
with their own companies, and were used as an eleventh company 
when required for any special duty. 


The battalions that have done best during the recent frontier 
troubles have been those fresh from the hills, and it would seem 
advisable to send the British Regiments first for service to the hills, 
where they are not only fitter in health for field service, but can 
acquire a training in hill and jungle warfare, which will make them 
not only fit for such warfare, but for any other kind of service they 
may be called upon to undertake. 


The clothing of the British soldier might, with great advantage, be 
made looser all round; and, for service at all events, a loose fitting 
knicker-bocker introduced in place of the often skin-tight khaki 
trousers that one sees worn with putties. Capes should be carried 
in cool climates: many a man goes sick from the result of a chill after 
getting thoroughly wet through climbing, and then having to sit 
about. 

Officers from battalions not serving in the hills—both from British 
and native regiments, including native officers—should be sent to 
attend camps of exercise held in the hills, and, if possible, a senior 
officer should be told off to see that they understand what is going on 
as is done at artillery camps of exercise. 

In every battalion there are men suited by their tastes and habits 
for the duties of scouts--men who spend their spare time shooting 
when they can get any sport, runners, football players, ete. Such 
men, once taught what to observe and where to look for it, will make 
most valuable eyes and ears to a force acting in country where 
mounted troops cannot be employed. 
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With regard to musketry training of infantry, we should, we think, 
substitute controlled independent for volley firing at all distances 
within 500 yards from the enemy's position ; whether the fighting be 
against a civilised or savage foe, the firing within that distance will 
have to be independent or individual mass firing in future to ensure 
its being continuous: therefore why not do in peace time what we 
shall have to do in war ? 


Once the native army is supplied with smokeless powder, the 
rapid volleys at 400 and 390 yards will have no ratson d‘étre, as ine 
dependent ensures a continuous rain of missiles, and the firers can 
take better aim. Again, as far as the individual course goes, all 
shooting from 309 yards onwards should be quick shooting, the men 
being taught to bring the rifles to the shoulder and cover the object 
atonce in the same way as shooting with a shot gun. This might be 
ensured by shooting at such ranges, as 300 and 200 yards only being 
allowed at a target exposed for a limited period, only two and three 
seconds, the firer losing his shot if he does not fire within that time. 
Recruits, in the first instance, might be aliowed to fire their rounds in 
acertain time at a stationary target, the practice being repeated with 
the disappearing target immediately afterwards. 


We have heard a time limit to firing argued against on the princi- 
ple that men fire too quick on service ; but if we train them in peace 
lime to fire quick, they are more likely to fire better when they are 
firing quickly on service, and a man who takes several seconds to get 
offone round at 200 yards is not of much use against a charging 
swordsman or a cavalry soldier. 


- 3. MARCHES. 


The approaches to the countries on our frontier consist for the 
Most part of narrow, winding paths through jungle, sometimes merely 
elephant tracks, narrow br ‘ken hill paths over kotals, and steep 
passes, and, what is the most difficult of all, river and torrent beds, 
passing through deep gorges, and long defiles. The narrowness of 
the paths usually necessitates an invading force, in the first instance, 
marching in single file, or at all cvents their bagszage animals moving 
in single file. 


The inability of any country on our frontier to feed an invading 
force necessitates a very long baggage and supply column; and the 
constant checks caused by animals throwing their loads, and having 
to be helped over bad places in the road, cause constant opening out, 
and consequent lengthening of the column. It fullows therefore that 
the length of marches in such countries must be very much shortened 
from what is expected of a force acting in the plains, and in a country 
traversed by good roads: frequent halts, too, must be made for closing 
the column up, and halts, moreover, must be of sufficient duration to 
permit of the rearmost animals closing up and getting some breathing 
time, The duration of halts must therefore be regulated by the length 
of the column; otherwise the rearmost troops will be constantly on 
the move. 
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The pace depends much on the state and training of men and ani- 
mals, and it should be remembered that down-hill is as hard work as, 
and harder on loaded animals than, up-hill, and the pace should there- 
fore not be quickened. 

As many paiallel and converging roads as exist should be used, 
thus enabling the various columns to be shortened, and to afford each 
other mutual flanking support. 

If, however—as in most cases—the force has to move on one 
single pith, it should be split up into smaller columns, moving com- 
plete with their baggage, headed by a general advanced guard, and 
the whole road flanked, if necessary, while the whole of the échelons 
are moving alorg it. ‘The various é helons will then start at such 
times as wiil not interfere with one another, and will have their own 
advane‘d and rear guar-!s, no échelon being so small that it cannot 
defend itself entirely if attacked. 

Above all, whitever the size of the force, it is of vital importance 
to keep the whole well connected throughout, and not to allow any 
one part to become disconnected. From the leading scouts to the 
flanking piquets and on t» the rear guard there must be a thorough 
connection and possibility of support. The savage warrior knows only 
too well how to avail himself of every opportunity of cutting in and 
separating one part of the force from another, and, be he Naga, 
Burma dacoit, or Afridi, he will prefer to make his attack when he 
sees the force unduly lengthening out, or one part getting away from 
the rest. 

In a very interesting article by Lord Napier in the XIXth Century 
for May 1898, comparing the campaizn in the Caucasus with the 
Tirah Expedition, one reads how Prince Schamyl in 1842 and 1845 
invariably fell upon the Russian column on the march and in difficult 
country. 

Count Woronsoff in 1845, who had been sent to wipe out the dis 
grace of General Grabbes’ defeats in 1841, when the latter lost some 
2,000 men and 36 officers, succeeded in getting over the Retschel Pass 
with considerable loss into Itchkeria, hoping to destroy Prince 
Schamyl's Capital, Darg>, On this occasion, as soon as the Russians 
got into the wood, it became alive with mountaineers, who, as the 
Russian Officers reported, ‘did not burn much powder, but every 
shct told’ Count Woronsoff found Dargo already burnt by Prince 
Schamyl, and therefore, in hope of inducing the enemy to come in, 
settled down in the valley of Itchkeria. 

On the toth July he sent half his force, which consisted of 10,000 
men, a distance of six miles from his camp towards the Retschel 
Pass, to bring in a convoy of stores from Gersel. This force was 
under the command of General Klugenau, and took with it all avail- 
able transport animals. The enemy did not oppose the force going 
out, but, when returning with the baggage animals all loaded up, 
General Klugenau, deceived by the apparent absence of the enemy, 
allowed the light troops to get too far ahead ; the animals too were 
delayed in getting down from the pass owing to rain having fallen. 
Schamyl and his “ murids” cut in betwcen the advanced guard and 
the convoy, and at the same time attacked the rear guard, and swept 
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away the flanking guards; the convoy became disordered, and the 
guard was driven in upon it. The whole convoy was lost and some 
2,000 men and officers. 

Had the whole convoy been kept weil locked up and connected 
throughout, such a disaster could not have happened. 

Again, quite lately, in Jubaland a party of Sikhs under a native 
officer was attacked in the jungle by the Ogaden, and owing to their 
not marching as ordered, with fixed bayonets and locked up, the ad- 
vanced and rear guards were separated fromthe main body, and the 
whole of the party broken up into groups, losing some 3t of their 
number ; whereas, hadthey kept together, they would have easily 
beaten off the badly armed enemy. 

In jungle fighting the bushman relies on sudden attacks, ambus- 
cades, and in stopping the road with 
2 stockades and breast-works. A force 
can seldom leave the path owing to the denseness of the jungle. 


The advanced guard must therefore move with the greatest cau- 
tion, having a point some distance ahead, composed of — specially se- 
lected men, fond of hunting if possible ; flankers, where they can move, 
should march within whistle-call on either flank, anda little in ad- 
vance of the point; they should occasionally make casts across the 
path, in advance of the point, in order to outflank any possible am- 


buscades, 

The point should march with one or two mea well ahead, followed 
by the remainder of the advanced party: point, flankers, and advanced 
patty should march with bayoncts fixed, The main body must protect 
itsown flanks, each company looking out for itsclf; though, if the 
jungle is very thick, it may be necessary to station small piquets from 
the advanced guard, or the head of the column, to protect the line of 
march, and these will join the rear guard as it comes up, 

Should the road be enfiladed, the troops must at once move right 
and left into the jungle, and endeavour to outflank the enfilading 
patty. Stockades, if met with, must be at once reconnoitred, with 
aview to their being turned froma flank ; if this is impossible, artil- 
lery (if with the column) must be brought up to beat down the stock- 
ade : but most stockades will be found to be turnable, and the enemy 
will not wait to have his flank turned. 

Once the enemy turns to run, he should be pursued with vigour, 
but for this purpose infantry will rarely be found fast enough, and 
mounted infantry should accompany cach column if available, 

Asteady advance will be found to break down any opposition, 
and it will often be safer to advance, when fired at froma flank, than 
to halt—the enemy having probably sclected that one spot to bring 
a heavy fire on the passing troops—the troops in rear, who have not 
come under fire, endeavouring at once to outflank the enemy bya 
move into the jungle. 


Every man should be given a Kookrie or bill-hook to cut away 
the jungle, for it will often be necessary to clear the path as the force 
moves on. Men should be taught too to fire from behind the cover 


Advanced guard in jungle warfare. 
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of trees, without exposing themselves, and to remember that the bush- 
man, when armed with a musket, has usually a muzzle-loader, and 
therefore should not be given time to re-load it. 


Baggage should march with the column, and be protected by com- 
panies, half-companies, and sections, 
distributed in closed bodies along its 
length, 


Retirements are not of the same difficult nature as they are in 
other parts of the frontier. Ina jungle a few men can keep off a 
following enemy, who must get nearto be able to use his weapons. 
The retiring column must in the same way as an advancing one pro- 
tect itself against ambuscades and surprises ;and the whole must be 
kept connected, and one part not allowed to march away from the 
other, 


In either case all converging paths must be made use of, and the 
columns kept as small as is compatible with safety. 


The countries on our North-West Frontier, though all more or 
less mountainous, differ in degrees of being so, thus in countries, such 
as Kurram, Swat, Buner, and Bajour, cavalry can be, and have been, 
used with very great effect, and the moral influence of cavalry is 
great. 

In such countries, as Tirah, cavalry cannot be used, and it is in 

Advanced guard in hill warfare. such countries that the usefulness of 

trained scouts—who to a great extent 

take the place of cavalry and mounted infantry in becoming the eyes 
and ears of the army—comes in. 


The composition of an advanced guard must therefore differ as the 
nature of the country differs, In such countries, as are suited to 
cavalry, this arm is of course used to head an advanced guard : where 
not suited, the trained scouts with signallers attached to them must 
precede the advanced guard, and seek for and find the enemy, send- 
ing back news from time totime as to the whereabouts of the enemy 
or to his not being met with. Once he is met with, the scouts must 
halt undercover, and await the arrival of the advanced guard. 


In every case artillery moves well forward in the column, and 
if the advanced guard anticipates strong opposition, it may be neces- 
sary to attach a battery tothe main guard. When the road is com- 
manded by heights, such heights must invariably be crowned : it will 
seldom occur that crowning partiescan move along the crest, and so 
protect the force, and this duty will usually have to be performed by 
piquets sent up by the advanced guard, or by a specially detailed 
force closely following the advanced guard. We think it is more 
a a to send the piquets from a specially detailed body as a 

attalion—or more if necessary, as the advanced guard will then re- 
main intact as it started, and will not have been continually changed 
during the march. The advanced guard too, on reaching camp, has 
to prewe the piquets for the protection of the camp immediately on 
arrival. 


Again, by detailing a battalion, or battalions, for this duty, the 
commanders of the same know where their piquets are, and they 


Rear guard in jungle warfaree 
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themselves are somewhere about ; piquets are therefore less likely to 
be left behind. 


Piquets must have written instructions where to go, and when to 
retire ; they should join the rear guard on its coming level with them. 
They must be instructed to advance to their position with the greatest 
caution, and not to expose themselves on the sky line on arrival ; 
they must keep a good look out, not only towards the enemy, but also 
towards the column. 


In retiring from their position they will endeavour to keep the 
enemy in ignorance of their intention as long as_pcssible, retiring by 
degrees, the fastest movers being left till last. It will sometimes be 
necessary to leave supports to the piquets, if they are separated from 
one another by big re-entrants, etc., but usually the main body could 
support them if necessary. 


The distance of the piquets from the column depends on the con- 
formation of the country, and the range of the weapons possessed by 
the enemy : they must not allow themselves to be commanded, but 
must command any neighbouring heights ; the hill-man does not like 
anything above him. Where'the tops of the hills are inaccessible, 
Piquets must be dropped along theline of march some way up the 
slpes to prevent the enemy coming down on the baggage, and such 
positionstaken up whence the summit can be commanded by fire. It 
isevident that piquetting the heights will take time ; the advanced 
guard and the piquetting troops must therefore leave camp well before 
the column has to start. in order that the latter may not be delayed in 
its march, while the piquets are being put out. 


In Pollock’s retirement from Afghanistan, in 1841, the h-ights 
were crowned and the army suffered no molestation ; Nott and 
MacGashill neglected this precaution, and suffered in consequence, 
losing much of their baggage. 


It is, however, in retirement that the hill-man shows the greatest 
activity, and the very fact of a force 
retiring is tohim a sign of weakness, 
and he counts it as a victory to himself. If possible, the movements 
ofaforce should be so arranged that retirements are unnecessary 
uatil the whole country has been subjugated. This cannot, however, 
always be the case, and where we have to retire it is of the greatest 
importance that no mistakes should occur, and that the retirement 
be made as offensive to the enemy as is an advance. The intention 
and route that is to be followed should be concealed from the enemy 
as long as possible. 


General Tytler retiring from the Bazar Valley on Dakka, in 
December 1878, being unable to reach the Sisobi Pass, having been 
delayed in the destruction of the village of Nikai, made for the Taba 
Pass, where he heard he could encamp and get water; the opposi- 

was therefore not so greatas it would have been had he gone 
by the pass the enemy expected him by; and next morning, having 
Piquetted the heights, and directed that the baggage of each corps 
should march with the corps, with a strong rear guard, he got through 
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with trained soldiers; what with pens‘oners, reservists, and mea wis 
have taken their discharg’, or have been turned Gut of our army 22> ¢ 
isa goodly number of tramed and etticient soldiers ail a'ers cer 
frontier, who, one and all, willingly or unwillingly were arrare 
against us in the recent outbreaks. 


That the Afridis, and other trans-fronticr Pathans, are better s*- s 
than the other classes of our Native Army is a mistake. Trev ae 
quicker shots, and better jatves of distance; but as regards ma ts 
ship, we do not think they wili be found to be any better than tre rea 
of the Native Army. 


The Pathan, in h’s own country, and when firing at hisowa errs ee 
does not waste ammunition in firng ats ingle men, unless certa.s ¢ 
bavging his man; and with breech-loading ammunition at an asec ot 
price of two rcunds fora rupee, it is not to be wondered at: ec - ¢ 
the Tirab Fxpedition the price was reduced, by the pater te mar .c. - 
turers, to five rounds per rope tis hard to understand how w 1 
such costly ammunition, the frontier tribesmen got any ia : t 
the truth ef their success isthut thes fire into" the browns” a 
marked spots ofwhichtheyv kn wthe range, andany body of men; vs 
such marksare sure to suffer, We rememb-ronthe Black M ie eet 
1883 several men being hit passing a certain big tree, and the t+ 
was hit once or twice, when the marksazan fired too svon ort - ace 


Again, they take infinite pains in stalking their obiat, act: 
detour is too ong for them, if they can only accomplish the ¢ deo.e — 
a practice learnt from theit frequent bload-feuds. 

Forus, gueriiv warfare means petty annovance, and ot Cres. 
tions of a dramotic k.nd, as are battics, such as at Atbira and Or 2~ 
man; but tre troops thit acquit themselves well in such a catia 
as the recent one in Varah, are equal to anything that) rar 
roquired of thom elsewhere. © The pucritia mode of wartare 
in foct, be met by an abnormal system of strategy and tata 7 
great priccipte which forms the basis of the A tof War res au om, 
comb, nation of init ative with energy” (Caldwell s Sis ail Wa.s) 

The Infantry Drill gives us but little help in the matter of wtar : 
calls Swvage Warfire; and theu: wh the presentedition wisely leaves at 
any normal form of attack, and only guves us general pring 4 ‘eset: 
apply to every cond tien of warfare (inasmuch as ao borg ine, oe = 
ports, and reserves, f lowed by auceessivelnesaree mmon ty a. 4 
of Ayrhting), former ed.tens have, by their attack fermaticre, ups. 
into the army a st finess and want of elasticity, which it asverv bac 
to gt rid of. Had the “Saiemishing " of older Drill Books bese 7 
protuced inthe present one, we think it would bave beea bee 
advantageons; a skirmishing 1. ne can easity be made into an art..a- 

ing line, but nt so casily an attaching [ne into a skirmish ng ore. 


General Buyraud’s instructions to his Lieutenints, when be tva 
over co:nmand in A'geta ayanst Abel-el-Kadic Vous aurer beac. .* 
Coulee app y to cur bionter Warfare, th ugh we have as «- 
mach to remember, and many nistskes and errors would be ave: es 
Howe stedied mt carcfe’y the b story of former frontier warn, as 
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given in such books as Paget and Mason’s “ A Record of Expeditions 
against the North-West Frontier tribes,” 
We propose to consider the subject before us under the following 

headings :— = 

1. Forces how best employed. 

a. Training of troops for Frontier Warfare. 

3. Marches, advanced and rear guards, etc. 

4. Reconnaissances, 

5 Attack and Defence. 

6. Security, out-posts, etc. 

q- Signalling. 

8. Ambulance. 

3. FORCES HOW BEST EMPLOYED, 


Forces how best employed.— The Theatre of War (Guerilla War) 
must be sub-divided into sections, each to be dealt with by a given 
force, or by a given aggregate of separated detachments ” (page 111," 
Caldwell’s Small Wars). 

General Bugeaud, acting against Abd-el-Kadr in 1841, established 
very mobile detachments all over the country, which detachments, 
fully equipped, and with pack transport, were able to raid the Alge- 
tians whenever they liked: as Saint Arnand wrote :—" II se bat quand 
it veut, il cherche il poursuit l’enncni, l inquitte et se fait craindre.” 

The power of coalition is not great among uncivilised warriors, and 
a well-equipped brigade of four infantry battalions, a battery, and a 
squadron of cavalry, where the last can be used, and mounted infantry 
in a country like Burma, should be able to hold its own anywhere, es- 
pecially when supported by similar brigades at other points in the 
country, not far distant. ‘The enemy will be thus kept on the move, 
and allowed no rest, and a powerful coalition will be impossible, 

In countries, like the Assam Hills and Burma, the columns may be 
sma'ler still, and the force, when moving in one and the same direction, 
should be broken up into as small columns as are consistent with 
safety, and should move by paraliel paths. 

Baggage must, in all cases, be reduced to a minimum. 

On most hill paths and jungle tracks, until improved by working 
parties, the columns have to move in single file, thus terribly lengthen- 
ing out the line of march, and continual stoppages will occur, while 
animals are being got over bad placcs in the read: the absolute neces- 
sity of, at first at all events, advancing with as little impedimenta as 
possible is thus obvious. 

Care must be taken that the various columns are not so far away 
from one another that the enemy may neglect One or two columns to 
concentrate all his force against a third. 

If possible, the various sections of the enemy should be separately 
visited and settled with, thus preventing combinations, and the ob- 


stinacy in submission that we often incct. 
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2. TRAINING OF TROOPS FOR FRONTIER WARFARE. 


Tratning.— Troops trained for Mountain Warfare will find all 
other services come easily to them, whereas those that have never 
quitted the plains will find themselves quite out of their element in 
the hills ; a gradual rational training develops the physique of both 
men and animals, and preserves them in health and efficiency.” 
(Warfare in mountain countries, transiated by Major Simpson, R.A, 
U, S. Institute of India Journal, October 1892.) 


The nature of mountain and jungle warfare—necessitating as it does 
the action of single companies, halt-companies and often sections— 
throws an amount of responsibility on junior Officers and nen-com- 
missioned officers, which would not devolve upon them to the same 
extent els*where. ‘Ihe training we must aim at thereforeis that 
which will fit all ranks for this responsibility when it comes. 


As regards British troops, the only soldiers who are trained as 
experts in Hill Warfare are the men of British mountain batteries, 
who spend half the year in the hills; but bc sides these, there area 
good number of battalions of infantry, or parts of battalions, s:ationed 
during the summer months in cantonments and standing camps in 
the bilis, and a good number of weakly men at hill depéts. ‘There 
is no reason why troops so located in the hills should not be made 
practically experts in hill and wood fighting. 


In many places, such as the Galis and Simla Hills, where there 
are both mountain batteries and infantry stationed, the training can 
be made to include combined movements of the two arms. Infantry 
training must be progressive, and the men must be got into good 
condition by degrees, by working at hi!l climbing and cross country 
movements up and down khuds. Paper-chases for this object make 
the training more interesting and lively for the men, and timc-marches 
and khud races, 


Once the men are fit, manceuvres under service conditions can be 
carried out—marches, reconnaissance, advanced and rear guards, and 
attack and defence. Night and day piquet duties, including the advance 
to take up the position of the piquct, and the retirement from the piquet 
in the presence of the enemy, and night marches and surprises, 
including ambuscades to cut off raiding parties, snipers, etc., can all be 
practised in peace times, and made very interesting to the soldier. 
Sangars and stockades can also be made and attacked, 


The training should commence entirely under company comman- 
ders, and be worked up through the battalion to combined manceuvres 
of several battalions and batteries, where possible, but it is of the 
greatest importance that company officers should have the training 
of their own men. 


Judging distance and musketry training in the hills are all im- 
portant, and for battalions inthe hills the ordinary annual course 
should be done away with, and the ammunition expended in firing at 
objects, whose range has to be practically found out. 


The French Alpini battalions carry per company § small canvas 
targets, with poles to fix them up, the targets being 2$ feet high by 
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14 feet broad, and two larger targets, 2} feet high by 6} feet broad. 
These are put up at unkn wn distances, and judged on by sound b 
the company in the first instance, the markers firing volleys of blank 
ammunition from the pesition where the targets are placed; the com- 
pany then fires several trial volleys, the markers signalling the result ; 
and finally each man fires three rounds independently, 


Independent and individual fire should be more practised in the 
hills, volieys being reserved for longer ranges: in Tirah the enemy 
were found to hide themselves on hearing the order “present,” and 
on seeing the smoke of the volley, whereas, with well-controlled “ in- 
deper.ient,” the fire can be continuous, which is most essential if the 
enemy is within effective range, and by it alone a skirmishing enemy 
can be prevented sneaking from cover to cover. 


Individual fire is essential for scouts and skirmishers and very 
useful in a retirement, when followed up by a scattered enemy, 


Field firing in the hills can be made most useful, both as training 
against an enemy posted in sangars, or occupying woods and jungle. 
Sudden attacks can be simulated by targets placed in ravines and 
hidden places, which the force will come upon suddenly. 


The weakly men sent to hill depdts can be gradually worked up to 
a considerable state of efficiency in hill training, though this will be 
a slower business; but by commencing first without arms, and st-adi- 
ly getting them on to further exertions as their hcalth improves, they 
wiil probably by the end of the season be quite fit to take their place 
with other men trained in the battalions in the hills. 


For British and native battalions, not quartercd in the hills, camps 
of exercise in such places as Abbottabad, the low hills near Rawal 
Pindi and Kalka, Dehra Dun, Cherat, etc., might with advantage be 
held in the cold weather, and particularly when the battalions quar- 
tered in the hills are returning to the plains, when the expense would 
be trifling. 


Every Lattalion, whether British or native, should, however, have 
acertain number of trained scouts, at least 10 per company; and 
these selected men— selected for their activity, intelligence, and marks- 
manship—should be sent yearly to the hills for a course of training ; 
much can be done in the plains in the way of getting the men fit by 
running drill, long distance marches, teaching them how or what to 
Observe, etc., but a training in the hills is a necessity to teach them 
path-finding, wood-fighting, and khud-climbing. 


They must be taught that the duties of scouts are not to fight 
unless detailed for any special object, such as a flank attack, a surprise 
on a village, an ambuscade to cut off a raiding party, but they must 
acquire the habit of being able to recognize the lie of hills and the 
probable position of paths and precipices ; they must be able to climb 
trees so as to get a view over the neightouring country; and learn 
to find their way in the dark. Scouts should work in pairs or groups, 
and should be dressed in loose fitting clothes, especially as to their 
leg-covering, the French Alpini wear knicker-bockers and_putties; 
they should not have to carry more than 50 rounds of ammunition, and 
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all straps should be removed from their chests, and the water-bottle 
and haversack hung from one shoulder straight down, and attached 
to the belt. They should invariably carry their capes, to put on when 
halted after a heating climb. ; 

Scouts must be taught the importance of sending back inform- 
ation, whether negative or otherwise ; they should be accompanied by 
signallers. The idea of scouts is not a new one: the Russians have 
had them for many years, under the name of “ Okhotniki "—mer 
chosen for their expertness in huuting, etc., and in Central Asia sent 
out every year on hunting expeditions. 

An officer, signing himself “ Bengal Infantry” in a letter recently 
to the Pioneer, quotes an extract from Captain Williams’ Historical 
Account of the Bengal Native Infantry, published in 1817, in which 
it states that previous to 1801 no effort had been made to adupt a 
regular system of light infantry in native regiments, though the two 
flank companies had long been grenadiers, The wars in Europe drew 
attention to the need of light infantry, and a scheme for native rifle 
battalions was before the Commander-in-Chief, General Lake, but 
was put aside in favour of a system introduced by Major-General the 
Honourable Frederick St. John, then commanding a division of the 
Bengal Army, of 10 selected and specially trained marksmen per com- 
pany, who were termed sharpshooters ; these sharpshooters remained 
with their own companies, and were used as an eleventh company 
when required for any special duty. 


The battalions that have done best during the recent frontier 
troubles have been those fresh from the hills, and it would seem 
advisable to send the British Regiments first for service to the hills, 
where they are not only fitter in health for field service, but can 
acquire a training in hill and jungle warfare, which will make them 
not only fit for such warfare, but for any other kind of service they 
may be called upon to undertake, 


The clothing of the British soldier might, with great advantage, be 
made looser all round; and, for service at all events, a loose fitting 
knicker-bocker introduced in place of the often skin-tight khaki 
trousers that one sees worn with putties. Capes should be carried 
in cool climates: many a man goes sick from the result of a chillafter 
getting thoroughly wet through climbing, and then having to sit 
about. 

Officers from battalions not serving in the hills—both from British 
and native regiments, including native officers—should be sent to 
attend camps of exercise held in the hills, and, if possible, a senior 
officer should be told off to see that they understand what is going on 
as is done at artillery camps of exercise. 


In every battalion there are men suited by their tastes and habits 
for the duties of scouts--men who spend their spare time shooting 
when they can get any sport, runners, football players, etc. Such 
men, once taught what to observe and where to look for it, will make 
most valuable eyes and ears to a force acting in country where 
mounted troops cannot be employed. 
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With regard to musketry training of infantry, we should, we think, 
substitute controlled independent for volley firing at all distances 
within 500 yards from the enemy's position; whether the fighting be 
against a civilised or savage foe, the firing within that distance will 
have to be independent or individual mass firing in future to ensure 
its being continuous: therefore why not do in peace time what we 
shall have to do in war? 


Once the native army is supplied with smokeless powder, the 
rapid volleys at 400 and 300 yards will have no ratson d‘étre, as ine 
dependent ensures a continuous rain of missiles, and the firers can 
take better aim. Again, as far as the individual course goes, all 
shooting from 300 yards onwards should be quick shooting, the men 
being taught to bring the rifles to the shoulder and cover the object 
at once in the same way as shooting with a shot gun. This might be 
ensured by shooting at such ranges, as 300 and 200 yards only being 
allowed at a target exposed for a limited period, only two and three 
seconds, the firer losing his shot if he does not fire within that time. 
Recruits, in the first instance, might be allowed to fire their rounds in 
a certain time at a stationary target, the practice being repeated with 
the disappearing target immediately afterwards. 


We have heard a time limit to firing argued against on the princi- 
ple that men fire too quick on service ; but if we train them in peace 
time to fire quick, they are more likely to tire better when they are 
firing quickly on service, and a man who takes several seconds to get 
off one round at 200 yards is not of much use against a charging 
swordsman or a cavalry soldier. 


- 3. MARCHES, 


The approaches to the countries on our frontier consist for the 
most part of narrow, winding paths through jungle, sometimes merely 
elephant tracks, narrow br:ken hill paths over kotals, and steep 
passes, and, what is the most difficult of all, river and torrent beds, 
passing through deep gorges, and long defiles. The narrowness of 
the paths usually necessitates an invading force, in the first instance, 
marching in single file, or at all events their bagsage animals moving 
in single file. 


The inability of any country on our frontier to feed an invading 
force necessitates a very long baggage and supply column; and the 
constant checks caused by animals throwing their loads, and having 
to be helped over bad places in the road, cause constant opening out, 
and consequent lengthening of the column, It follows therefore that 
the length of marches in such countries must be very much shortened 
from what is expected of a force acting in the plains, and in a country 
traversed by good roads: frequent halts, too, must be made for closing 
the column up, and halts, moreover, must be of sufficient duration to 
permit of the rearmost animals closing up and getting some breathing 
time, The duration of halts must therefore be regulated by the length 
of the column; otherwise the rearmost troops will be constantly op 
the move. 
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The pace depends much on the state and training of men and ani- 
mals, and it should be remembered that down-hill is as hard work as, 
and harder on loaded animals than, up-hill, and the pace should there- 
fore not be quickened. 

As many paiallel and converging roads as exist should be used, 
thus enabling the various columns to be shortened, and to afford each 
other mutual flanking support. 

If, however——as in most cases—the force has to move on one 
single path, it should be split up into smaller columns, moving com- 
plete with their baggage, headed by a general advanced guard, and 
the whole road flanked, if necessary, while the whole of the échelons 
are moving alovg it. ‘The various é helons will then start at such 
times as will not interfere with one another, and will have their own 
advane-d and rear guards, no échelon being so small that it cannot 
defend itself entirely if attacked. 

Above all, whatever the size of the force, it is of vital importance 
to keep the whole well connected throughout, and not to allow any 
one part to become disconnected. From the leading scouts to the 
flanking piquets and on t» the rear guard there must be a thorough 
connection and possibility of support. The savage warrior knows only 
too well how to avail himself of every opportunity of cutting in and 
separating one part of the force from another, and, be he Naga, 
Burma dacoit, or Afridi, he will prefer to make his attack when he 
sees the force unduly lengthening out, or one part getting away from 
the rest. 

In a very interesting article by Lord Napier in the XIXth Century 
for May 1898, comparing the campaizn in the Caucasus with the 
Tirah Expedition, one reads how Prince Schamyl in 1842 and 1845 
invariably fell upon the Russian column on the march and in difficult 
country. ‘ 

Count Woronsoff in 1845, who had been sent to wipe out the dis- 
grace of General Grabbes’ defeats in 1841, when the latter lost some 
2,000 men and 36 officers, succeeded in getting over the Retschel Pass 
with considerable loss into Itchkeria, hoping to destroy Prince 
Schamyl's Capital, Dargo. On this occasion, as soon as the Russians 
got into the wood, it became alive with mountaineers, who, as the 
Russian Officers reported, *‘did not burn much powder, but every 
shct told”? Count Woronsoff found Dargo already burnt by Prince 
Schamyl, and therefore, in hope of inducing the enemy to come in, 
settled down in the valley of Itchkeria. 

On the roth July he sent half his force, which consisted of 10,000 
men, a distance of six miles from his camp towards the Retschel 
Pass, to bring in a convoy of stores from Gersel. This force was 
under the command of General Klugenau, and took with it all avail- 
able transport animals, The enemy did not oppose the force going 
out, but, when returning with the baggage animals all loaded up, 
General Klugenau, deceived by the apparent abscnce of the enemy, 
allowed the light troops to get too far ahead ; the animals too were 
delayed in getting down from the pass owing to rain having fallen. 
Schamyl and his “murids” cut in between the advanced guard and 
the convoy, and at the same time attacked the rear guard, and swept 
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away the flanking guards; the convoy became disordered, and the 
guard was driven in upon it. The whole convoy was lost and some 
2,000 men and officers. 


Had the whole convoy been kept well locked up and connected 
throughout, such a disaster could not have happened. 

Again, quite lately, in Jubalanda party of Sikhs under a native 
officer was attacked in the jungle by the Ogaden, and owing to their 
not marching as ordered, with fixed bayonets and locked up, the ad- 
vanced and rear guards were separated fromthe main body, and the 
whole of the party broken up into groups, losing some 3t of their 
number ; whereas, had they kept together, they would have easily 
beaten off the badly armed enemy. 

In jungle fighting the bushman relies on sudden attacks, ambus- 
cades, and in stopping the road with 
Z stockades and breast-works. A force 
can seldom leave the path owing to the denseness of the jungle. 


The advanced guard must therefore move with the greatest cau- 
tion, having a point some distance ahead, composed of _ specially se- 
lected men, fond of hunting if possible ; flankers, where they can move, 
should march within whistle-call on either flank, anda little in ad- 
vance of the point; they should occasionally make casts across the 
path, in advance of the point, in order to outflank any possible am- 
buscades. i 

The point should march with one or two mea well ahead, followed 
by the remainder of the advanced party: point, flankers, and advanced 
party should march with bayonets fixed, The main body must protect 
its own flanks, each company looking out for itsclf; though, if the 
jungle is very thick, it may be neccssary to station small piquets from 
the advanced guard, or the head of the column, to protect the line of 
march, and these will join the rear guard as it comes up, 

Should the road be enfiladed, the troops must at once move right 
and left into the jungle, and endeavour to outflank the enfilading 
party, Stockades, if met with, must be at once reconnoitred, with 
aview to their being turned froma flank ; if-this is impossible, artil- 
lery (if with the column) must be brought up to beat down the stock- 
ade : but most stockades will be found to be turnable, and the enemy 
will not wait to have his flank turned. 

Once the enemy turns to run, he should be pursued with vigour, 
but for this purpose infantry will rarcly be found fast enough, and 
mounted infantry should accompany cach column if available. 

A steady advance will be found to break down any opposition, 
and it will often be safer to advance, when fired at froma flank, than 
to halt—the enemy having probably sclected that one spot to bring 
a heavy fire on the passing troops—the troops in rear, who have not 
come under fire, endeavouring at once to outflank the enemy bya 
move into the jungle. 


Advanced guard in jungle warfare. 


Every man should be given a Kookrie or bill-hook to cut away 
the jungle, for it will often be necessary to clear the path as the force 
moves on. Men should be taught too to fire from behind the cover 
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of trees, without exposing themselves, and to remember that the bush- 
man, when armed with a musket, has usually a muzzle-loader, and 
therefore should not be given time to re-load it. 

Baggage should march with the column, and be protected by com- 
panies, half-companies, and sections, 
distributed in closed bodies along its 
length. 


Retirements are not of the same difficult nature as they are in 
other parts of the fronticr. Ina jungle a few men can keep off a 
following enemy, who must get nearto be able to use his weapons. 
The retiring column must in the same way as an advancing one pro- 
tect itself against ambuscades and surprises ;and the whole must be 
kept connected, and one part not allowed to march away from the 
other, 

In either case all converging paths must be made use of, and the 
columns kept as small as is compatible with safety. 

The countries on our North-West Frontier, though all more or 
less mountainous, differ in degrees of being so, thus in countries, such 
as Kurram, Swat, Buner, and Bajour, cavalry can be, and have been, 
used with very great effect, and the moral influence of cavalry is 
great. 

In such countries, as Tirah, cavalry cannot be used, and it is in 
such countries that the usefulness of 
trained scouts—who to a great extent 
take the place of cavalry and mounted infantry in becoming the eyes 
and ears of the army—comes in. 

The composition of an advanced guard must therefore differ as the 
nature of the country differs, In such countries, as are suited to 
cavalry, this arm is of course used to head an advanced guard : where 
not suited, the trained scouts with signallers attached to them must 
precede the advanced guard, and seek for and find the enemy, send- 
ing back news from time to time as to the whereabouts of the enemy 
or to his not being met with. Once he is met with, the scouts must 
halt undercover, and await the arrival of the advanced guard. 


In every case artillery moves well forward in the column, and 
if the advanced guard anticipates strong opposition, it may be neces- 
sary to attach a battery tothe main guard. When the road is com- 
manded by heights, such heights must invariably be crowned : it will 
seldom occur that crowning parties can move along the crest, and so 
protect the force, and this duty will usually have to be performed by 
piquets sent up by the advanced guard, or by a specially detailed 
force closely following the advanced guard. We think it is more 
practicable to send the piquets from a specially detailed body as a 
battalion—or more if necessary, as the advanced guard will then re- 
main intact as it started, and will not have been continually changed 
during the march. The advanced guard too, on reaching camp, has 
to provide the piquets for the protection of the camp immediately on 
arrival. 


Again, by detailing a battalion, or battalions, for this duty, the 
commanders of the same know where their piquets are, and they 


Rear guard in jungle warfare. 


Advanced guard in hill warfare, 
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themselves are somewhere about ; piquets are therefore less likely to 
be left behind. 


Piquets must have written instructions where to go, and when to 
retire 5 they should join the rear guard on its coming level with them. 
They must be instructed to advance to their position with the greatest 
caution, and not to expose themselves on the sky line on arrival ; 
they must keep a good look out, not only towards the enemy, but also 
towards the column. 


In retiring from their position they will endeavour to keep the 
enemy in ignorance of their intention as long as pcssible, retiring by 
degrees, the fastest movers being left till last. It will sometimes be 
necessary to leave supports to the piquets, if they are separated from 
one another by big re-entrants, etc., but usually the main body could 
support them if necessary. 


The distance of the piquets from the column depends on the con- 
formation of the country, and the range of the weapons possessed by 
the enemy : they must not allow themselves to be commanded, but 
must command any neighbouring heights ; the hill-man does not like 
anything above him. Where the tops of the hills are inaccessible, 
piquets must be dropped along theline of march some way up the 
slipes to prevent the enemy coming down on the baggage, and such 
positions taken up whence the summit can be commanded by fire. It 
is evident that piquetting the heights witl take time ; the advanced 
guard and the piquetting troops must therefore leave camp well before 
the column has to start, in order that the latter may not be delayed in 
its march, while the piquets are being put out. 


In Pollock’s retirement from Afghanistan, in 1841, the h-ights 
were crowned and the army suffered no molestation ; Nott and 
MacGashill neglected this precaution, and suffered in consequence, 
losing much of their baggage. 


It is, however, in retirement that the hill-man shows the greatest 
activity, and the very fact of a force 
retiring is tohim a sign of weakness, 
and he counts it as a victory to himself. If possible, the movements 
of a force should be so arranged that retirements are unnecessary 
until the whole country has been subjugated. This cannot, however, 
always be the case, and where we have to retire it is of the greatest 
importance that no mistakes should occur, and that the retirement 
be made as offensive to the enemy as is an advance. The intention 
and route that is to be followed should be concealed from the enemy 
as long as possible. 


General Tytler retiring from the Bazar Valley on Dakka, in 
December 1878, being unable to reach the Sisobi Pass, having been 
delayed in the destruction of the village of Nikai, made for the Taba 
Pass, where he heard he could encamp and get water; the opposi- 
tion was therefore not so greatas it would have been had he gone 
By the pass the enemy expected him by; and next morning, having 
prquetted the heights, and directed that the baggage of each corps 
should march with the corps, with a strong rear guard, he got through 


Rear guard in hill warfare, 
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with little loss, though the country was heavily wooded, and cut up 
with deep ravines and gullies, and was, moreover, quite unknown, 


The route along which tke retirement is tobe made must be piquet- 
ted by the main body, such piquets joining the rear guard as it comes 
up; the rear guard thus becoming stronger as the retirement progress- 
es, All baggage should be sent off ahead of the main body with its 
own advanced and rear guard, the main body following and keeping 
connection with the rear guard of the force: it must regulate its pace 
by that of the rear guard—the latter being careful at the same time 
not to delay longer than it can help. It is of the greatest importance 
that no opportunity be given to the enemy to cut in between any part 
of the retiring force. 


Retirements should not be long marches, and they should be so 
timed that the rear guard can reach camp well before dark ; should 
the rear guard or any portion of it be benighted, it is better to seize 
a village or some commanding spot, and entrench for the night, than 
to stumble on with an cnemy hanging round, who can see .twice as 
well as we can in the cark, and knows every fold in the country. 


The main body must leave parties to hold any bad defiles, passes, 
etc., on the route, and must also send word back of any rice-tield or 
marshy ground where the tro»ps may be bogged, at the same time 
leaving men to point cut the best paths. Fords over rivers will, in 
like manner, be marked for the following troops. 

The greatest care must be taken that none of the flanking piquets 
are left behind ; they must be given written orders as to when they 
are to come down; and they must get into signalling connection with 
the rear guard. No men, not absolutcly fit, should ever be allowed to 
be with a rear guard, if fighting is expected. Ammunition mules, 
entrenching tools, etc., should precede the main guard of the rear 
guard, all men on the rear guard carrying their cooked rations and as 
much ammunition as they can manage soas to be, as far as possible, 
independent of the ammunition mules. 


The main body must be ready to reinforce the rear guard if 
necessary. If hard pressed, the rear guard must retire by degrees, 
deceiving the enemy as long as possible, the swiftest runners, such 
as trained scouts, being Icft to the last, and when the parties behind 
them have got into position, retiring without firing as fast as they 
can, 


The supports and reserves will often have to let the firing line 
pass through them, taking their turn as firing line, while the original 
firing line becomes the support ; but the important point is that the 
parties actually retiring must be covered by the fire of troops in the 
rear, and when the enemy exposes himself the fire must be continu- 
ous. 


Should casualties occur in the firing line, they must be quickly 
carried in by as few men as possible, lest a target be made for the 
enemy; a halt must be made, and at times it may be necessary to 
oe counter-attack to enable the carrying party to get away 
safely. ; 
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Rifles and accoutrements of casualties must be at once collected 
and not allowed to fall into the enemy’s hands. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Pollock, in his notes on Hill Warfare, Journal 
of the United Service Institute, India, April 1898, quotes the following 
instances of successful rear guard actions, which well illustrate what 
is required :—During the Jowaki Expedition, 1878, Major McQueen, 
Commanding 5th Punjab Infantry, was ordered to cover the retire- 
ment of a force from the heights above Ghariba: he detailed the 
Pathan Company of the 5th Punjab Infantry to cover the final retire- 
ment ; this company retired gradually, leaving the most active men to 
the last, who in their turn retired at speed, covered by the fire of 
men posted below. Major Hammond, V.C., of the Guides, in retiring 
from the Asmai Heights in 1879 in like manner hung on to the crest 


with twelve men till the encmy was close upon him, when the party 
retired as fast as it could. 


An instance of a well conducted rear guard action is that, before 
quoted, of General Tytler’s retirement on Dakha 77 the Tabai Pass. 
Also his retirement from the reconnaissance of the Bokar Pass in 
Bazar Valley in February 1879. The Bokar Pass leads into the Bara 
Valley, and the enemy collected in strength to oppose our progress. 
When General Tytler had seen all he wanted, the retirement was 
ordered : the right flank was commanded by hills and spurs, runnng 
down into the valley ; these hills were piquetted, and the force retired 
in extended lines, one line passing rouge another, The artillery 
covered the withdrawal of the piquets from the hills. Though the 
enemy followed up the force vigorously for some distance, the casual. 
ties on our side were only some three wounded. 


Convoys, efce.—Convoys should be marched on the same principles 
as for any other force, but the piquetting of the heights should be 
done from the starting point and from the point of destination for the 
day—each post taking half-way. The escort should be kept together 
at the head, centre, and rear of the convoy, and nced not be very 
large if the heights are sufficiently piquetted. The baggage guard 
should be separate from the escort, and should be detailed from the 
corps and departments, whose baggage and stores are being con- 
veyed. The baggage guard must be responsible for loading up, 
seeing that the girths are tightened after starting, unloading, if neces- 
sary, at a prolonged halt, re-loading animals that have thrown their 
loads, and helping their loaded animals over bad places. The mules 
must never be attached to one another on bad and narrow roads, 
and ammunition must be so loaded that the boxes can be opened 
without undoing the loading ropcs. 


Foraging parties, in the same way, must take care that all command- 
ing heights are piquetted, and any pass or bad part of the road over 
which they have to return held till their return. Once the animals are 
loaded up, they should be sent off to camp with a small advanced and 
tear guard, the escort following them with all the precautions of a 
rear guard in a retirement. The officer in command should make 
certain of returning to camp before dark: no straggling should be 


permitted from the villages from which the forage is ordered to be 
obtained, 
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A force sent out to punish any particular section or villagé should 
make sure of its retirement by posting part of the force to cover 
the remainder. The march should be so timed that the whole force 
shall be back before dark, and it is better to bivouac for the night 
near the place, and employ the early morning of the next day in 
destroying the village, etc., than to risk getting caught in the dark, 
by trying to do too much in one day. Any commanding heights 
near the villages must of course be held till the villages have been. 
fired. The various houses should be first all prepared for firing, 
and fired at the last moment, when everything is ready for the retire- 
ment, less the smoke obscure the view of thie Piquets, and they miss 
their way. 


No straggling should be allowed from the line of march, follow- 
ers in particular giving much trouble inthis way. On the march 
from Kabul to Kandahar in August 1880, the hardest duty of the 
rear guard was to drive on the followers, who hid themselves wherever 
they could ; and the rear guard had to scour the precincts of the 
camp, to find them, before starting off. Men should never be allowed 
to fall out singly for purposes of nature. During the first march to- 
wards Kandahar from Ghazni, one regiment lost two men in this way. 


When a force, whatever its size, halts in jungle or in hills, small 
picquets should be at once posted, if not already out, to prevent any 
sudden attack, or any of the enemy's sharp-shooters, who may be lurk- 
ing near, from firing into the camp. 


Artillery with a rear guard stould march in advance of the main 
guard or reserve. 

Night marches in the hills are very difficult and dangerous, though 

Night marches. at times they may be necessary to seize 

a pass, surprise a village, or for any such 


important service. 
We have examples of successful night marches in tke hills as 
follows :— 
Lord Roberts’ flank attack onthe Peiwar Kotal, 1878, which, 
however, was a very hazardous undertaking. 
Colonel Gawler's night march on Sandoopchi, Sikkim. 
Colonel Moseley’s successful seizure of Ali Masjid, 1841. 
Ochterlony's night march in Nepaul through the ravine called 
Balakola, and occupation of the Chiraghatti Heights, 1816. 
General Chamberlain’s abandonment of the Gooroo Mountain, and 


concentration on the slopes of the Mahaban during the 
night of November 17th, 1863. 


In such operations the greatest caution is necessary; the route 
should, if possible, be reconnoitred previously, and reliable guides 
obtained, The force must be kept well together, halts being made 
every fifteen minutes or so ; the pace must necessarily be very slow, 


Dark lanterns should be taken and ropes in case men fall over 
precipices ; an absolute silence must be maintained, and no smoking 
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sallowed. The men should be practised in peace times in moving in 
the hills and jungles in the dark that their eyes may become accus- 
tomed to seeing in the dark. 


_ If the force is strongly opposed, it will be better to seize some 
village or defensible spot, and wait for day-light. 


4. RECONNAISSANCE. 
This may be divided under three heads— 


1. Reconnaissance by selected officers, accompanied by a small 
escort. : 


2. Reconnaissance by quick moving troops—cavalry and mounted 
infantry. 


3. Reconnaissance in force. 


The first two are dependent onthe nature of the country toa 
reat extent, and the first especially on the enterprise and quality of 
the enemy. 


The excellent work done by the Guides Cavalry and 11th Bengal 
Lancers in Swat, Bajour, and Buner could not have been done in 
Tirah or Waziristan. 


Reconnaissances by individual officers, accompanied by only 
a small escort, are next toimpossible ina country like Tirah, where 
they are almost certain tobe cut off by an ever-watchful enemy. 
Therefore, in most cases, reconnaissances take the form of reconnais- 
sances in force, and are generally the precursors of a battle, consist- 
ing of all arms, where cavalry can be used, and of artillery and 
infantry, where cavalry cannot move. 


The commander must be given explicit instructions as to where 
he is to go, and how far he is to involve his force in a fight, which de- 
pends on the intentions of the commander of the whole force. 


If the force is to return by the route by which it goes out, detach- 
ments must be left to hold any passes or defiles by which the force will 
have toreturn. If it is to return to camp the same day, the baggage 
will not be great, consisting only of reserve ammunition, water mules, 
and entrenching tools, in which case the whole force can, in its retire- 
ment, act as a rear guard. Rations, however, for two days, or a day 
and-a-half should be carried on the person, lest the force be delayed, 
and men should carry their capes; if the climate is cold at night, great- 
coats on mules must be added to the baggage. 


The force must be as mobile as possible, and as many trained 
scouts as possible should be taken. 


Kandahar, August 31st, 1880, is an instance of the difficulty of 
keeping a force from getting too deeply involved with the enemy. 
Two brigades were eventually employed inreconnoitring the enemy's 
position on that day, and, but for evening coming on, the fight of the 
1st September would have taken place on the afternoon of the 31st 
August. 
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5. ATTACK AND DEFENCE. 


The tactics of attack differ with the quality, armament, and tactics 

of the enemy. Skobeleff, writing 

Attack before the storming of Yangi Kala, 

1880-81, says: “The observance of the principle of close forma- 

tions is the secret of good Asiatic tactics, and will enable us to look 

forward with confidence to astruggle ; however superior the enemy 

may be in numbers, we shall conquer by close mobile and pliable 

formations, by careful well-aimed volley firing, and by the bayonet in 

the hands of men who, by discipline and soldier-like feeling, have been 
made into an united body,” 

The above is true enough for the defensive-offensive formations 
required to meet an enemy like the Dervishes in the Soudan and 
against tribesmen armed asare the generality of the Swatis, Bajouris, 
Wazirs, and Bunerwals—fanatics who try to face the breech-loader 
with the sword and the antiquated match-lock. Against such, we do 
not require depth of formation, as we do under a wasting rifle fire, 
but we require as many rifles as possible in the firing line to bring a 
withering fire to bear on the charge as it starts, and weight to resist 
it, if it gets home. 

Against an enemy like the Afridis, armed toa great extent with 
rifles, and firing as they do into any collection of men, where they 
may hope to get a result, an attack must necessarily assume an ex- 
tended form, capable of being rapidly re-inforced in case the enemy 
leaves cover to charge down. 

We may sometimes deceive the enemy as to our point of attack, 
as at Malakand, 1895, when the demonstration on the Shakot Pass 
held a great body of the enemy in front of that pass, while the attack 
was made on the Malakand. Again, at Sampagha in Tirah, and the 
Tonga Pass into Buner, the enemy were uncertain as to our actual 
point of attack. But, as a rule, the choice of the place of attack is 
denied us, the enemy usually making a stand at some pass or place 
on the road, where he hopes to be able to resist us. 


In jungle warfare the advanced guard suddenly comes upon a 
stockade or a stockaded village. It is of great importance that the com- 
mander at once endeavours to reconnoitre the approaches to sucha 
place, but there must be no hesitation, which would be construed by 
the bushmen into fear. Most stockaded places are capable of being 
turned, and if not, are seldom defended equally all round. Few bush- 
men will stand an approach to their line of retreat. As many ap- 

roaches as there are should be made use of, the force advancing 
boldly on the position, while the turning force endeavours to get round 
the flank ; the moment the turning movement begins to be effective, a 
rapid advance must be made upon the stockade. 


If thé stockade has to be broken down, the artillery must be em- 
ployed to do so; and if the flanks cannot be threatened, the attack 
must be made from the front after an artillery preparation, 

The actual storming must be made by the firing line in rank entire, 
with a support close up toit; the reserve to complete the defeat of the 
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enemy by an immediate pursuit. Mounted infantry, if available, should 
accompany the turning movement, and endeavour to get up with the 
enemy in his retreat. It is of great importance to beat the enemy well, 
and not allow him to get away unmolested; he must be beaten “ by 
force and through imagination as well.”’ In firing care must be taken 
not to fire into one’s own forces, which the winding paths of ajungle 
country often make it difficult to avoid. 


In a mountainous country the enemy usually takes up a defensive 
position on a pass or a ridge. The exact position should be ascere 
tained by the advanced scouts of the advanced guard, or possibly still 
in advance of the advanced guard. The crest and spurs leading 
from it will in all probability be found to be defended by sangars, out 
of which the enemy will have to be turned as the advance progresses, 
The officer in command will have to decide as to artillery preparation 
for the attack ; this is always a difficult matter, as our intention must 
be to inflict as heavy and crushing a loss on the enemy as_ possible, 
which is what he understands by defeat. Ifthe artillery fire come 
mences too early and at too great a distance, the enemy will probably 
evacuate the position, without coming in contact with the infantry, 
and get away with little loss. 

The Asiatic idea of the power of artillery may be gathered from 
the tactical instructions of the Bokharan Army ; instructions as to the 
safety of the guns say-—“ it must be remembered that the strength of 
one gun is equal to that of a thousand men.” 

At Dangil Tapa the Tekkes estimated the Russian guns at 100, 
but Taghma Sirdar, in order to encourage the defenders, pursuaded 
them that there were only 12, but that, being loaded very fast, the 
appeared more. Skobeleff said: ‘‘ Victories in Central Asia are blood 
less in proportion to the strength of the artillery.” 


In the affair at Panjpas, in April 1852, 6,000 foot and 80 horse, 
of the Momand Tribes, were dispersed by the fire of two guns of the 
and Troop, 1st Brigade, R. H. A., under Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B. 
Again, in May 1852, against the Utman Khels, at the village of 
Prangarh, the artillery under Sir Colin Campbell again did great 
execution. 

In the recent frontier troubles at Sampagha and Tanga Pass the 
fire of the artillery enabled the infantry to advance with little loss in 
the first case and none in the second. 

The commander of the force has therefore to decide when and 
where to open his artillery fire ; he cannot, however, neglect it on the 
grounds that he will inflict a heavier loss on the enemy, as he thus 
takes upon himself the responsibility of perhaps very heavy loss to his 
own force in the attack. 

In most cases the artillery should take up commanding positions 
at decisive ranges, and fire should not be opened too soon, 

The introduction of a mountain howitzer, carrying a heavier shell 
than our present gun, would be of great advantage to the service; the 
difficulty of this appears to be the increase to the already long line of 
mules that would be necessitated by having to carry a heavier shell, 
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While the artillery are getting into position, the infantry com. 
mences its advance to the attack ; this advance must be made by 
converging spurs, re-entrants and water-courses being avoided unless 
they are held by our own troops on both flanks, 


As the infantry advances, the sangars on one spur must be cleared 
by the fire of the troops on anothér, from which they will be able to 
enfilade them ; thus the advance is made by the various bodies afford- 
ing mutual assistance to each other. This was very successfully 
carried out by the Guides Infantry in their attack on what has since 
been known as “ Guides Hill,” on the Malakand, in 1895. 


The’supports must be close up to the firing line, and must seize 
every opportunity—and there should be many—to cover the firing 
ine with their fire from commanding points in the rear, thus enabling 
the firing line to get on without having to stop to fire. The extension 
of the firing line must depend on the armament and tactics of the 
enemy ; against rifle fire the line must be extended, and in any case 
crowding must never be allowed, 


The lines should be halted and got together some 250 yards from 
the crest, and bayonets fixed, so as to-be ready for a sword-in-hand 
charge of the enemy ; the supports, too, at this period of the fight must 
look out well, to be able to assist the line in front of them by firing on 
the enemy as he rises from his cover to the charge. The arrival of the 
various bodies at the crest must be simultaneous. 


With regard to artillery in attack, and in retirements in hill 
warfare, it is a question whether or not it would be better to separate 
the guns of a battery up into sections of two guns, In advancing up 
the spurs of a hill to the attack, this division would have the advan- 
tage of being able to move quicker, presenting less of a target to the 
enemy, and possibly being able to enfilade sangars as it advanced. 


Unless the enemy are occupying a strong and sangared position, 
ag at Dargai, the concentration of fire on one place does not seem to be 
so advantageous as in civilised warfare, where the concentration is 
originally intended to overcome the artillery strength of the opponents. 
In retirements, where more than one battery is not available, the sepa- 
rate guns cover each other’s retirement in the same way as infantry 
covers the retirement of other infantry. In the defence of a position, 
like Malakand, the guns were necessarily divided up, and did very 
excellent work. Onthe whole, we incline to the theory that where 
one battery only is available, it is better to divide it up and to 
work it with the infantry battalions of the brigade, unless the enemy 
are eccupying any one specially strong position. 


In countries on our frontier, such as Swat and Bajour, cavalry are 
invaluable, and in the recent frontier expeditions we have had numer- 
ous instances of their excellent work, e. g.— ; 

The pursuit of the enemy at Chakdara by the Guides Cavalry and 
11th Bengal Lancers on 2nd August 1897. 


The charge of the 13th Bengal Lancers at Shabkadr. 
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Captain Cole’s brilliant pursuit of the Mamunds, with a squadron 
of the 11th Bengal Lancers, after the night attack on the 
camp at Makanrai. 

The excellent work done by the Guides Cavalry, both mounted 
and dismounted, in the Mamund Valley. : 

Had the Guides Cavalry not been delayed by the almost impossible 
road round the flank of the Landakai Hill on 17th August 1897, the 
defeat of the Swatis and Bunerwals would have been most salutary, 
as they would have been caught streaming over the plain before they 
got into the nullahs and to the hills. 


The moral effect of cavalry too on the frontier tribesmam is very 
great, and this arm should be taken wherever it can be with safety. 


Surprises, such as those planned and carried out by the late Sir 
Louis Cavignari on the villages of Sapri in February and Shakot in 
March 1878, have a very great effect on the Asiatic mind, and may 
often save the necessity of a larger expedition. 

The defence is a position, with regard to our frontier tribes, 

Defence. which, though we have been compell- 

ed at times to assume it, must only 

be thought of in connection with a vigorous offensive to follow very 

shortly. The fact of our having to assume the defensive means, to 

an Asiatic, an acknowledgment of weakness, and any wavering and 

undecided sections of the enemy are at once encouraged to cast in 
their lot against us. 


At Ambeyla, in 1863, the necessity of our having to await re- 
inforcements brought down the hitherto undecided Akhund of Swat, 
with his Swati contingent. 

Our being shut up in Sherpur in 1879 enabled the enemy to col- 
lect enormous forces from all round. 

The fact of the force on the Malakand being shut up, and of the 
North Camp having been given up, and the camp burnt by the enemy 
on the 26th and 27th July 1897, spread like magic through the country, 
and brought down the people of Bajour, Buner, Utman Khel, and all 
the neighbouring clans, The shutting up of the troops on Samana 
raised the spirits of the Orakzais and Afridis. 

One may dare more against an Asiatic’foe thanzagainst aa Euro- 

n one ; and it is worth the risk to go for a superior force with ope 
inferior in numbers, rather than to be shut up by a rabble that daily 
increases in numbers. If we have to assume the defensive, the first 
opportunity must be taken to turn it into a defensive-offensive 
movement, and frequent and sharp counter-strokes must be made; in- 
action against an Asiatic enemy being fatal. 


Inake recent frontier expeditions the enemy has attempted a 
somewhat new line of tactics, in the way of vigorous night-attacke, as 
at Malakand, Chakdara, Nawagai, Makanrai, and Karappa: save at 
Malakand, on the night of the 26th July, the enemy has not been able 
to penetrate our defences, and has been beaten off by volley and ind- 
pendent firing. 
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Such attacks, if they succeed, should be repulsed by the bayonet, 
and the ‘bayonet alone, once any of the enemy get inside our position; 
and the attackers should be followed up at day-break before they have 
time to get away. 


Asa general rule, an uncivilised and semi-civilised foe chooses day- 
break to make his attack, and it is then that we should be very vigi- 
lant, and be prepared, not only to repulse the attack, but to follow up 
the enemy. 

Search-lights, if a successful field pattern can be produced, should be 
of very great value in making night-attacks costly tothe enemy. The 
fire should be kept thoroughly under control ; the amount of ammuni- 
tion wasted on many occasions is quite appalling. 

We have a few examples of a defensive-offensive formation, such 
as that adopted by Sir Herbert Kitchener in the recent fight at Om- 
durman ; Ahmed Khel was something of the same nature, but there 
was no sartba, and the enemy attacked Sir Donald Stewart on the 
march, 

Maiwand should have been an example, but ended in a disaster. 

The less we have to do with defensive actions on our frontier the 
better ; when we are forced to cross the border to inflict punishment 


on any of the border tribes, the defensive must be all on their side— 
not on ours, 


6. SECURITY. 


Outposts, as understood in civilised warfare, are unsuited to fron- 
tier service. : 


In civilised warfare the opposing forces are often halted in one 
another's vicinity for some considerable time, and watch each 
other with their outposts. Such inaction with an uncivilised enemy 
is exactly what we must avoid ; and outposts mean, in such warfare, 
temporary arrangements to prevent the camp being attacked, if it can't 
be defended from its own perimeter, and to prevent the camp being 
harassed by the enemy’s distant fire. 


Against a civilised enemy—who, like ourselves, las to depend ona 
base or bases, for his supplies, and who accordingly acts on a certain 
front, with reference to that—we have usually only to arrange outposts 
with reference toa certain front, and to watch our flanks with cavalry ; 
but the strength of an uncivilised foe lies in his having no base to 
bother about, and his power to attack on any front, or all round at 
once, 


The hillman usually comes out to fight provided with a certain 
number of days’ provisions; this he carries himself, and there is no 
necessity for a long commissariat train ; when this store is finished, he 
re-visits his home or some neighbouring village, and replenishes his 
stock. 


The Afridis in Tirah had, during the recent fighting, their men 


told off to fight, and others told off to carry provisions for the fighting 
meneach section of a tribe having to provide a certain number of 
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each, and certain men being also told off to see that the tale was com- 
plete. 


The hill and jungle warrior is thus quite unencumbered by bases, 
convoys, base and expense godowns, and the numerous considerations 
which make campaigning so difficult for us. 


For our encampment we must choose the best site that we can, 
but this is dependent on several things, the principal of which is 


proximity to a good water-supply ; firewood and supplies too influence 
the choice of a camp. 


The ideal camp is one so far away from any commanding ground 
that its defence can be left to the troops occupying it, who, having 
entrenched themselves, and placed sentries on the perimeter, can 
rest in comparative security. Such camps were obtainable in some 
parts of Swat and Bajour ; but in very hilly country it is next to im- 
possible to obtain such sites for camps of any size, and we must accord 
ingly select the best we can. 


Whatever sort of camp we have to pitch on, each unit must en- 
trench itself, and this must be done, however late the force gets into 
camp ; the fact of having an entrenchment, however small, gives the 
troops a definite line to form on. 


Inlying piquets— a section per company at least—must be told off 
to sleep close up to the entrenchment, and one sentry at least per 
company posted on the entrenchment perimeter ; supports and reserv- 
es must be told off, and every man must know where to go in case of 
alarm. The encampment, if likely to be stationary, should be further 
strengthened by adattis, wire entanglements, crow’s feet, or any other 
means available. Special protection must be put up to prevent caval- 
ry horses, gun mules and transport being enfiladed by the enemy’s 
fire ; and if no time is available for digging, a certain amount of pro- 
tection can be obtained from saddles, etc., built up into a“ parados.” 


We think that artillery should be on the perimeter ; the guns can 
defend their own front, and with a few infantry to repel a determined 
attack should be quite safe. Cavalry officers prefer to be on the pe- 
rimeter ; they can then get out of camp with greater ease. Cavalry 
can spare half its number for the defence of its allotted portion of the 
perimeters and can be re-inforced by some infantry. The advanced 
guard of a force, on arriving at the place where it is intended that the 
force should encamp, should at once detach piquets to hold the approach- 
es, heights, villages, etc., near, and also send a piquet to mount 
guard over the water-supply. Ifthe country is open, and cavalry and 
mounted infantry are available, these arms will be used to secure 
all approaches by posting vedettes. As soon as the rest of the troops 
have rested and fed, the advanced guard piquets will be relieved, and 
the night piquets, if the ground requires it, posted under the orders 
of the field officer of the day, either in the same or in new positions : 
these piquets must be posted before dark. 


In a jungle country the entrenchment will often have to be made 
of felled trees, commissariat bags, etc. It will probably be found im- 
possible in the time available to clear the jungle round to any ex 
tent, and therefore to prevent the enemy annoying the camp by 
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firing into it from behind trees, etc., or collecting near for a rush, 
piquets must be posted outside the entrenchment, on approaches aad 
clearings, These piquets should be instructed, if attacked in overwhelm- 
ing force, to fall back gradually on the entrenchment, sending back 
word first that they intend doing so, The enemy will not be able to 
fire into camp from a distance, as in hill warfare, owing to the jungle; 
and a piquet falling back gradually should be able to keep the enemy 
from closing on it. 


If there are deep nullahs, as at Makanrai in Bajour, where the 
enemy may possibly collect, near the site of the camp, the face or faces 
near such nullahs must detach strong piquets to overlook them, and 
these faces must be warned on no account to fire: the piquets should be 
strong enough to hold their own ; but if the nullahs are at such a 
distance that there remains a good field of fire between them and the 
perimeter, they may be neglected, and the faces concerned trusted 
to annihilate the enemy, if he attempts to issue from such nullahs, 


If the encampment has to be within range of villages and hills 
these must be piquetted, the distance to which piquets must be sent 
depending on the range of the enemy’s weapons; in Tirah piquets 
had to be thrown out to 2,000 yards from the camps in many places, 
All such piquets must be strong enough to hold their own against 
attack by night, and not be driven in, as were the piquets at Palosin 
in the Waziristan Expedition of 1860, when the Waziris rushed our 
camp. 


The strength of the piquets will probably be from 20 to 40 men 
according to the position they are posted in. They should be warned 
that they can hope for no re-inforcement at night, and must therefore 
hold out to the last. They should take with them rst reserve 
ammunition, water, and entrenching tools, and must at once entrench 
themselves, or build sangars, further strengthening their piquets by 
clearing the surroundings, and placing thorns, or any other obstacles 
available round their posts. Every man must be told off to an alarm 
post ; no sentries should be allowed outside the entrenchment, which 
should be high enough for men to fire over standing. Should any 
fold in the ground be unseen from the piquet, a small detached piquet 
should be placed to overlook it, but on no account a detached sentry, 


Piquets should be furnished by those faces of the camp in front of 
which they are posted, in order that there may be no mistake as to 
not knowing what piquets are in front of any face. If the piquets 
deny the high ground to the enemy, and any towers and villages whence 
annoyance} can be caused by the enemy firing into camp are also 
held by small piquets, then the fire of any men who may sneak with- 
in the circle of piquets should be practically harmless, as being fired 
from a lower level, in all probability, than the camp, the bullets should 
fly over the camp. 


Piquets should be relieved at day-break unless the force is mov- 
ing, in which case they will be withdrawn in fighting formation, 
covered by the fire of the troops detailed for rear guard. 
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Should the enemy by any chance effect an entrance into a camp, 
he must be turned out with the bayonet alone; no firing must ever 
be allowed with piquets round about the camp. 

No patrols should be sent out at night in the hills or jungles, 
but strung parties may often with advantage be sent up nullahs to 
surprise raiding parties and to cut off snipers; but in this case the 
camp and piquets must be warned. Such parties must be of selected 
men previously trained to move silently in the dark, 


7. SIGNALLING, 


Signalling—With regard to signalling, we would draw attention 
to the large number of signallers necessary for service on our fron- 
ticr, especially for expeditions in hill countries. 

Each piquet sent to any distance from the main body must be 
provided with signallers, and when crowning the heights in an ad- 
vance or in a retirement, many such piquets with signallers will be a 
necessity. Again, on arrival in camp, both for day and night piquets 
round the camp, signallers are a necessity, 

In action on a hill side signallers are essential for the rapid and 
correct carrying of orders and intelligence between the firing line 
and the supreme commander. It will thus be seen that the number 
of signallers regimentally required is very considerable. 

Now, when a battalion goes on service, the first thing that 
happens to the signallers is that they are taken away from their 
battalions for brigade and divisional work, and the battalion is left 
with few or none. ‘This is exceedingly unsatisfactory, as it affects 
the efficiency of battalions, who thus lose the use of their signallers 
when most wanted, and also—the signallers of some battalions being 
better and quicker workers than those of others—the brigade and 
divisional work is very uneven. 


The remedy for this, we think, is the raising of asignalling corps, 
the signallers being drawn from battalions in peace times, and second- 
ed from their battalions. The corps might be broken up into com- 
panies, and the companies attached to various battalions, British and 
native, the corps being half British, half native, but all taught up 
to the same standard. Most of the training would naturally be carried 
on in the hills, and we should then have the double advantage of men 
trained to work and climb in the hills, and of their being always fit for 
service. 

The battalion signallers would then remain entirely with the 
battalion, and for regimental work, both for piquet duties, and in the 
various lines of the fight. Battalions could be called upon, as re- 
quired, to fill vacancies in the signalling corps. 

Signallers in the signalling corps would receive promotion in their 
own battalion, reverting to it as required by the exigencies of the 
service. 

No staff of officers would be required in peace times, as the com- 


panies would be attached to battalions, and be under the regimental 
instructor of the battalion; in war time the Superintendent and 
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Assistant Superintendents of Army Signalling would naturally officer 
the companies of the signalling corps. 


8. AMBULANCE. 


Ambulance.—Though not strictly a tactical detail, the question 
of ambulance so affects our efficiency in the field that it cannot be 
neglected in considering the details of frontier warfare. 


In the first place, the number of field stretchers per battalion of 
infantry is far too small, and should be increased to two per com- 
pany; under existing regulations this involves taking 32 men from 
the ranks, or half a company. 


The stretcher bearers forming, with their stretcher, a good target 
for the enemy, we may expect casualties among them, which will 
necessitate more men being taken from the ranks, thus still further 
reducing the fighting efficiency of a battalion. 


Again, the men selected for stretcher bearers cannot be spared 
in peace time to be let off all duties to practice the carrying of 
stretchers, and they are therefore novices tothe work, and can never 
carry a stretcher as well as a trained and exercised man could. We 
would propose a bearer battalion in each command of, say, 10 com- 
panies of 100 men, in all 1,000 strong, composed of such men as are 
now found as Kahars in the Punjab Frontier Force regiments, who 
would probably enlist if sufficient inducements were offered them— 
such as pay equal to the sepoy’s, for stretcher bearers who would 
run equal risks in action with the sepoy, and who would be the first 
line of the bearer corps; and for dandy bearers—the second line—a 
somewhat lower rate, say, Rs. 7 a month, the men being promoted 
from the lower to the higher rates, 


Non-commissioned officers and native officers, {f required, could 
easily be supplied from the regiments of the Indian Army, where 
there are many men quite fit for such duties, but not up to the present 
requirements of the service as soldiers, The great desideratum is 
to get a strong, active stamp of man, who can do the arduous work 
required, and who, being a permanent servant of Government, can, 
in peace time, be trained to do what he has to do in war, in place of 
the miserable specimens of low caste, bad physique men, who are 
now taken on whenever a campaign is necessary. 


The training of such permanent men would include first aid to 
the wounded, now taught tothe bandsmen, anda certain number of 
men per company in infantry battalions. As a rule, no bands 
accompany battalions into the field in frontier warfare, so the teach- 
ing of bandsmen is of little or no use. 

If we allow two stretchers per company on service, a battalion 
would require— 


32 Bearers, 


A Brigade, 32 x 4=128 bearers, 
4 Battalions. 
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2 Field hospitals with ao— 
dandies each a= 20 x 4 x 2-==160 bearers 
per brigade field hospitals, 
te. 288 bearers per brigade, 
This is allowing no doolies or dandies per battalion, but having 
them all with the field hospitals. 
A division in the field would thus require a battalion of the 


bearer corps, of which four battalions from the four commands would 
be available. 


The bearers might further be armved, every second man, witha 
carbine, and all be taught to fire individual up to 300 yards. 


They should be organised in companies, and full companies allot- 
ted to various stations, detachments being sent to stations not requir- 
ing a full company ; the companies might be attached, for discipline, 
pay, etc., to native battalions. 


The men could, besides being drilled and exercised, be employed 
in carrying sick in cantonments, but not on menial duties. They 
would be very useful for orderly duties, and would relieve battalions 
both British and native, of much of this work. 


In native hospitals they could be very usefully employed as sick 
attendants, thus setting free for duty the great number of fighting men 
now so employed, and on service they would be attached, as far as 
possible, to the corps with which they had been working. 

In concluston.—We cannot make Alpini battalions out of our 
British battalions in India, the nature of the climatein the plains 
demanding that battalions be sent to the hills in turn for the health 
of the men, and short service also militating against such a system. 


We have though, in our Gurkha Rifle regiments, corps which caa 
be made into perfect Alpini regiments, and we would rather see 
these regiments training in the low hills where their cantonments 
are, in the cold weather, when the furlough men are back, and the 
battalions are at full strength, than brought down to the plains, as 
they often are, to make up a camp of exercise over country where 
they get no experience in the work in which they should be experts. 
As we have already said, if they are experts in hill and jungle fight- 
ing, there is little fear of their not showing up well in any other kind 
of fighting that may be required of them. 


British battalions—if sent to the hills, when on or near the roster 
for service, or if the scheme of mobilization be so drawn up that 
battalions which have been some months in the hills are taken first 
for service on our frontier—will be in a far better state of preparation 
for the arduous work of frontier fighting. 

There is no fear at present of battalions stationed in the hills not 
being worked over the hills and taught all they can be in peace times, 
the whole subject being much on the minds of the authorities and 
commanding officers; but it must be borne in mind that the training, 
to be of some use, must be essentially a company one, in which the 
non-commissioned officers individually have great attention paid to 
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them, as on the action of these depends the success—to a very great 
extent—of any fighting in the hills and jungles. 

If the company commander thoroughly understands his work, and 
imparts instruction of a thoroughly practical character to his subordi- 
nates, there is little fear of the battalion going wrong. For those 
battalions—British and native—who cannot train in the hills, the 
training must consist in working over as broken and difficult ground 
as can be found. At most stations, nullahs and deep water-cuttings 
exist, which can be utilised in training companies in the precautions 
necessary when moving along such features. 


It is very hard, with native troops, to simulate operations ina 
country different from the country actually before them; there isa 
great want of imagination in the native soldier; but this drawback is 
not so much felt with British troops. 


A battalion, however, that is taken on service fit, and which has 
been kept, by judicious training in the plains, hard, will soon be able 
to move efficiently in hilly country, and will (as it gains experience, 
and sees battalions that have been previously trained to the work 
moving in the hills) soon pick up wrinkles as to hill warfare. 

Above all, every battalion must shake itself free of the idea, which 
is very iikely to creep in, from service in the plains, that there is but 
one form of attack, and this can be taught perhaps by concentrating 
several attacks on one objective, as would be the case in ascending a 
hill with several spurs. 

Scouts, we have pointed out, are just as useful in the plains asin the 
hills; and although they cannot be taught path-finding, and apprecia- 
tion of the lie of hills.in the plains, they can be taught to observe, and 
to report on what they see, and also to move freely in advance of a 
force. 

We would suggest the use of a special flag for signalling to be 
carried by the signallers attached to the scouts, advanced guard, and 
rear guard. Say a yellow flag with scouts, and advanced guard, and 
ared flag with the rear guard. The object of this being to save time 
as the source from which the message comes will be at once recognis- 
ed. 

It is important that piquets should be able to distinguish the reat 
guard, and so prevent the possibility of their leaving their positions 
to join the force before the rear guard comes up, as might be the case 
if they mistook some other body along the’ route for the rear guard. 
With a special flag, as a red one, they would know at once on calling 
up the rear guard signallers that this was the rear guard, and that they 
could now retire from their positions, 


ied 


HOW TO LAY OUT AND PITCH A CAMP. 


GENERAL SERVICE TENTS, 160 LBS. 


Yo prepare the ground on which a regiment is to encamp in such 
a way as to ensure that the tents will be pitched without unnecessary 
delay, perfectly aligned and with the pegs accurately dressed, is not 
such an easy thing as it might appear to be at first sight. The regu- 
lations for encampments in India do not throw much light on the 
matter. They contain a great deal of information regarding the 
selection of camping-grounds, weights and dimensions of the different 
kinds of tents in use, and also give very complete plans of “sealed 
pattern” camps for the various branches of the service, but they’ do 
not state how the intricate ground work of these camps is to be laid 
out. A young officer entrusted for the first time with this sort of 
work is often sadly perplexed as to the best way of setting about it, 
and probably makes many unsuccessful experiments before he satis- 
fies the critical eye of his commanding officer; and it is for bis pose 
sible enlightenment that these few suggestions are offered. The 
following method of laying out a camp was employed at some of the 
recent camps of exercise in the Secunderabad District and was found 
to work satisfactorily :— 


lemThe camp color party, 


Consists generally of the tindal, lascars, store-havildar, and four 
or five sclected men. It should be strong enough to carry the follow- 
ing articles :— 

Camp colors. 

Cross staff. 

One or (if possible) three pegs for each tent, 
One or two mallets, - 

It is not necessary to carry so many pegs if the tents are likely to 
arrive at the camping-ground an hour or so before the regiment, as 
often happens at camps of exercise. 

The party, under the quarter master, should move off as early as 
possible and get their work started as soon as ‘they arrive at’ their 
destination. 

MU,—Marking out the camp. 


The “ Regulations for encampments” lay dowh very precise rules 
as to the distances to be preserved between tents, breadth of roads, 
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" ete., but in nine cases out of ten it will be found impossible to adhere 
tothem. These details depend entirely on the size of the ground 
and the number of tents to be pitched, and must be decided upon on 
the spot as soon as the limits of the ground which the regiment is 
to occupy has been pointed out by the staff officer responsible for 
that duty. 


Plate I shows how to prepare a piece of ground 80 paces broad 
and 300 paces deep for a regiment of 8 companies, each occupying 6 
tents (G. S. 160 Ibs.), 

These numbers are selected at random to show how the shape of 
the camp has to be adapted to the ground. Only a portion of the 
camp is shown. 

Point (a) is first selected ; it should be on the extreme right of the 
ground and about 50 paces back from the front edge so as to leave 
room for a parade ground and for the quarter guard tent. 


’ Plant a flag at (a) and pace to (4) to ascertain the width of the 
ground. (Note this distance, as it will afterwards be useful in calculat- 
ing the interval between companies.) 


As the ground is deep, the full regulation distance (about 10 
paces) between tents may be allowed, so the front of the rear line of 
tents (¢)—-(d) will be (5 x 10)==50 paces back. 

Plant the cross staff at (4), cover one pair of sights on (a) aad 
pace to (c), having first, by means of the other pair of sights, ascer- 
tained a point in the prolongation of (4)—(c) to march on, 


Plant a flag at (c) with the help of an assistant at the cross staf 
at (4); then replace the cross staff by a flag at (4), set it up again at 
(0), align it on (4), and note the direction of (¢d) through the other 

air of sights. Pace 80 paces to (d) and mark it by a flag, fixing 
its position with the cross staff at (c). Have a flag placed at (¢) 
check the distance (¢)—(a) which should of course be 50 paces, 


Flags should now be placed at (e), (/), (g) and (A), if possible, as ia 
this case, at regulation distances, in the same line as those already 
fixed. 

The next step is to decide on the zntervals between lines of tents, 
the width of the centre road, and to drive a peg into the ground to 
mark where the front standing pole of each tent is to rest. 

It will be found convenient to always place A (1) and H (t) § 
paces from the flags. This allows room for the tents and a small mar 
gin clear along the sides of the ground. 

The centre road should be from 15 to 20 paces wide, measured 
from the front poles of D and E companies, and as the ground i 
narrow, not more than 16 paces can be allowed for it, This leaves 
(80—5—-5—16=) 54 paces for the remaining 6 intervals between com 
panies, #.e., 9 paces for each interval. 


Drive in the front line of pegs, dressing them between (a) and (4). 
Then set up the rear line at exactly the same intervals, dressing thea 
between (@ and (a). 
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Next complete the flank companies, driving in pegs at ten paces 
distance as originally decided on, and dressing them between the 
front and rear pegs. 


No more pacing is now required ; the position of the intermediate 
pegs of the other companies can be determined by “cross-dressing ” 
them between the front and rear pegs, and between the corresponding 
pegs of the two outer flank companies, ¢.g.——B (2) is fixed by aligning 

“it simultaneously between B (1) and 6 and between A (2) and 
H (a). 


Plate II shows what further steps are necessary to ensure that 
the side pegs will be dressed without difficulty when the tents are 
pitched. This part of the work should never be neglected as long as 
there are materials and time available, as it saves the men a lot of 
wearying, dressing, and re-dressing of pegs when they come tired into 
camp, and enables the tents to be got up with no trouble and delay as 
tidily as the most exacting commanding officer could wish. 

A peg is placed on each side of -the pegs already driven in at 3 
paces distance. These are intended to mark where the front corners 
of the tents will rest, and they should be whitewashed, so as to dis- 
tinguish them from the front pole pegs; and to ensure that they are 
not moved later on when the tents are being put up. They serve as 
markers to dress the other side pegs on. Those of the front and 
rear tents of each company should be completed first ; the remainder 
can be fixed by cross dressing as before. 


Lll,——Pttching the camp. 


Should the baggage arrive before the regiment, the camp color 
party and baggage guard should unload the tents and lay them down, 
ready-sorted, on the edge of the ground. 

As soon as the regiment arrives, arms will be piled on the parade 
ground, and parties of 8 men and 1 non-commissioned officer told off 
for each G. S. tent, a party for the mess tent, and as many men 
as may be required for officers’ tents. 

The G. S. tent parties will be taken in in single rank, numbered 
and told off as follows :— 


“Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, flymen.” 
“Nos. 5 and 6, standing and ridge poles.” 
“ Nos, 7 and 8, pegs and mallets.” 


On the command “prepare to pitch tents to your places double 
march” the numbers will double off with the Ee of the tents to 
which they have been detailed and lay them on the ground in the inter- 
vals between companies and to the righ? of the place over which the 
tent is to be pitched, 

The non-commissioned officer and Nos. 7 and 8 will at once drive 
in two more pegs in line with the corner white pegs and 6 paces from 
them. (These are for fastening the rear corners of the tent after 
the order “ Raise” has been given) ; the remaining numbers open out 
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tent, fix standing and ridge poles im position, fold the fly over then 
and attach guy ropes. The tent will then be lifted a littte. to the left 
and the feet of the standing poles placed exactly over the spot oa 
which they will eventually rest; the front pele close up against the 
centre peg. 

All numbers will then stand in readiness to raise the tents on the 
bugle sounding; Nos. 7 and 8 lifting the ridge pole up and resting it 
on their knees ; the remainder holding on to the guy ropes. 

A native officer in each company will see that all his tents are 
ready and then report to the officer superintending the pitching of the 
camp, who will order the “ Advance” tobe sounded as soon as all 
companies have been reported ready, 

Tents will be raised from the right on the last sound of the 
bugle and the four corners secured; the doors folded back at once to 
enable the non-commissioned officer to dress his standing poles in 
line with those of the tent next in rear; Nos. 7 and 8 inside the tent 
to move the poles as may be required, and hold them in position 
while the guy and side ropes are being made fast. 

The men should be trained to work perfectly silently and should 
never be allowed to stand in the line of pegs and so obstruct the view 
of those superintending the dressing. Much shouting and confusion 
will be saved if these two points are attended to. 

Pin bags and saleetahs should be kept off the ground on four pegs 
driven into the ground in the form of a square, one pace in front of 
the front standing pole. 

Two ropes twisted together and stretched between standing poles, 


a et feet from the ground, will form a good substitute for an arm: 
rack. 
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SOME FOREIGN ARTICLES OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST. 


(Contributed by the Intelligence Branch.) 


y 
ON THE USE OF BICYCLES IN WAR. 


Detachments of bicyclists were first used in the German man- 
ceuvres of 1897, when both the West and East armies made use of 
them. One of these detachments consisting of roo men taken from 
the 11th Pioneer battalion and the railway regiments took part in the 
parade of the XI Corps at Homburg. In addition to these 100 bicy- 
clists, the West army had a detachment of 80, which the 15th Division 
had raised. Besides smaller detachments, the Bavarians had a well 
trained bicycle detachment of 10 officers and 100 men which was 
placed at the disposal of the cavalry division. 


There are noreports by experts as to the mode of employment 
and the results or successes of this new arm in the manauvres. 
These lines are written to create interest in the use of bicycles with 
troops in the ficld and to find out which bicycles are best adapted for 
the purpose. 


Although the greater number of young officers favour the introduc- 
tion of the bicycle, the older officers look upon it as an expensive 
toy. 

Next to England, where some volunteer battalions are entirely 
mounted on bicycles—Germany has made the largest trials of bicy- 
clists at the manceuvres in 1897. In order to judge properly of their 
employment, the unfavourable circumstances which influenced them 
must be taken into consideration. 


All the bicycle detachments, even the Bavarian which has been long- 
est in existence, have only been raised a short time ago. They were 
attached to the troops, especially to the cavalry divisions, much later. 
Although the bicycle corps of the 11th Pioncers was attached to the 
cavalry division on the 4th February 1897, yet practice with the 
cavalry did not take place till shortly before the manceuvres, It must 
not be taken for granted that the higher leaders employed them in the 
best possible manner. The bicycle corps is stillin an experimental 
stage. The bicycles and equipment and training of the detachments 
were not only different, but the former were mostly second grade 


machines and the latter (training) did not come up toa high stand- 
ard. 


In spite of this, the newspapers spoke very favourably of the per- 
pede of the detachments. Two riders were even decorated by 
1 
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Opponents of the bicycle corps maintain that they cannot fight 
properly in all weathers and at all times of the year, nor in difficult 
ground, and that they must be looked uponas an impediment to the 
army, evenif their performances are excellent under favourable cir- 
cumstances. The requirements of a bicycle corps are: they should 
be riding infantry, and in the fight they should be able to do as 
much as ordinary infantry of equal numbers, and in all cases where 
rapidity is required, they should be able to cover three to four times 
or at least two to three times the distance that ordinary infantry could 
do in the same time. Should they carry out this, they will have done 
well. Which bicycle will answer these requirements best ? A bicycle 
for military purposes should be durable and easy running and one 
that can be used in all weathers and over any ground and should be 
light enough to be carried easily and conveniently by the rider. 
This last requirement is especially necessary, for during the fight the 
bicycle will usually have to be carried. Bicycles should never be left 
behind during a fight. Opportunities will occur during or after a 
fight when they will be of great use. 


Most of the opponents of the employment of bicyclists as_ fighting 
soldiers maintain that a suitable bicycle does not exist. The author 
of these lines is of opinion that the folding bicycles now in use in 
France and Austria would answer very well, if we united the advan- 
tageous parts in both systems and diminished their faults. 

An ordinary bicycle may be ever so light, yet it will never be so 
convenient to carry about as a folding bicycle which can be fastened 
on a man’s back, 

Count Pfeil inthe “ Allgeweine Militirzeitung ” states that the 
folding bicycle is not suitable for military purposes. An article in 
N. 51 of the ‘ Militar Wochenblatt ” states that the chief fault of 
the folding bicycle is that no luggage can be carried at the same 
time. A kit bag of course cannot be carried, but the bicyclist 
may be able to carry his kit some other way. A bicyclist can never 
carry the same amount of kit as an ordinary foot soldier. He 
has to carry his bicycle under certain circumstances, and therefore his 
kit must be very limited. A military bicyclist will of course carry more 
than a civilian. A military bicyclist requires his rifle, as much am- 
munition as possible, a second light coat and short breeches, a change 
of woollen under-clothing, a light great-coat, a second pair of thin 
shoes, and perhaps an iron ration and some flat cooking utensils. 
Bicyclists are more mobile than infantry or cavalry, and should be 
pushed well to the front, where they will find no difficulties in obtain- 
-ing shelter and supplies ; the latter even from a distance. 

In practice, bicycle corps have carried very little luggage ; their 
knapsacks were carried with the regimental baggage, and special 
arrangements were made as regards the luggage actually carried by 
the men. 

The over-coat, coat, and breeches should be folded flat and carried 
in a broad water-proof bag. 

This is attached to the bicycle frame by means of straps. When 
the bicycle has to be carried, this bag is first strapped on the back and 
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then forms a kind of numdah on which the bicycle rests. Everything 
else, including the ammunition, which the foot soldier carries in the 
pouch at the back, should be carried in two pouches or bags hanging 
from the sides. The cooking utensils and the iron ration would 
generally be left with the regimental baggage. The rifle should of 


course be attached to the bicycle, muzzle to the front, and the tool bag 
to the saddle. 


It has now been sufficiently well shown that the chicf fault of the 


folding bicycle is not as has been stated that no luggage can be 
carried in addition to it, 


The statement that it would take a long time to strap the luggage 
and bicycle on the back does not hold good. Asa tule, a well-trained 
detachment can do so in one minute. 


The folding bicycle is just as good in every way as an ordinary 
bicycle. In case a man has to use his rifle in a hurry, he would leave 
his folding bicycle on the side of the road like any other bicycle until 
he wanted it again. 


The author of the essay in N, 51 states that, when the folding bicycle 
is carried on the back, the rifle can only be carried in the hand. This 
does not hold good in regard to the proposed and tested folding 
bicycle, for the rifle can be carried over the left shoulder and can be 
slung over the right shoulder. 


The “ Styria” folding bicycle, model 1897, is a good machine in 
every respect, but the 26-inch wheels are not necessary ; they, however, 
hardly make any difference in speed. The author, without any special 
training, rode go to 100 km. in 5 hours through very intersected 
country in Lorraine, and did the same performance in the same time 
on 28-inch wheels. 


Count Pfeil states in his remarks that he has never seen a folding 
bicycle ; his anxiety about it is therefore purely theoretical. He is, 
however, right in saying that a folding bicycle cannot be as safe and 
as durable as an ordinary bicycle. 


We shall now give a description of the “ Styria ” military folding 
bicycle, model 1897. 


The folding mechanism is the same as in all other known folding 
bicycles, such as the cycle pliante of Captain Gérard and the one 
made by Messrs. Seidel and Naumann. In the “ Styria” the front 
and back wheels are made fast by means of bolts. The bolts are in 
the middle of both connecting rods and permit of their being pulled 
out of the hollow part of these rods, and both wheels can be laid on 
top of each other, covering each other completely. The whcels are 
then strapped on the back; the wheels projecting a little on the right 
side; the pedals and cog-whecl projecting onthe left side. The saddle 
and handle bar are about the height of the man’s head. Half of the 
upper connecting rod of the frame is so far over the left shoulder 
that the rifle can still be carried on it. The wheels, especially if a 
bag containing clothes is carried on the back, stand out far enough 
from the right side that the rifle can conveniently be carried over the 
right shoulder. 
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A practised rider can fold up his bicycle and strap it on his back 
in about half a minute; this includes the removal of the rifle from 
the bicycle. The weight of this bicycle is 124 kg. (274 Ibs.) and is 
lighter than the knapsack when packed for field service. 


Some important peculiarities are : one-half of the handle bar can 
be made to fold up ; a second seat can be attached in rear of the 
saddle to carry another person ; the two folding parts of the bicycle 
can be entirely separated, so that two riders can carty a complete 
bicycle between them. 


The last two arrangements are especially important, for wounded 
riders and their bicycles can thus be carried away. Above all, damaged 


bicycles can be at once replaced. 


Reports on the experiments carried out on this bicycle in the Aus: 
trian Army speak very highly of it. A detachment of 24 riders used 
the older “ Styria,” model 1896, in the imperial manceuvres in 1896 
near Csakathurn, and demonstrated its superiority over all other mi- 
litary bicycles. This detachment rode 2,800 km. (about 1,866 miles) 
in 6 weeks, sometimes over difficult ground, forests, etc. Lieutenant 
Czeipek was in command of this detachment and says : “ This bicycle 
was made by Messrs. Puch & Co, in Graze ; it is so solid and firm that 
one can ride through fields, along paths, and stony ground without 
any damage to it.” 


The strengthened pneumatic tyres that are used with this bicycle 
are very durable. Several firms, including German, such as that of 
Diirkop, have introduced perfectly puncture-proof pneumatic tyres, 
more than a year ago, They are proof against nails, pieces of glass, 
etc. Their price is of course very high. 


In one respect the ‘Gérard ’’ bicycle is superior to the “ Styria,” 
vtz., in the transmission of power ; the former has no chain, but cog- 
wheels connected by arod. Count Pfeil points out the unsuitability 
of the chain, and every experienced rider has found out its disadvan- 
tages at times. The cog-wheels show distinct progress.. The author 
rode an “ Acatene” (Greek : without chain) bicycle of the firm Metro- 
pole in Paris this summer for weeks. He rode from’ Metz to the 
Palatinate and the Rhine, and rode up hills 1,300 feet high and even 
higher without getting off and coasted down these hills at the rate 
of one kilometre (1,066 yards) in 14 to 2 minutes without any damage 
to the mechanism. This bicycle was 44 years old and had been 
constantly in use and tried a great deal by beginners who cause the 
most damage to bicycles. 

The parts are made of hardened steel and with the accuracy of 
a watch, 


The wearing out at the cog-wheels is insignificantly small. 


Experience has shewn that in the course ofa whole year the driv- 
ing gear had to be attended to once ; the ball bearings twice; cleaning 
out the covers.of the cog-wheels 4 times. The author rode the above 
Acatene bicycle in heavy rain over a distance of 85 km. (§5.miles) over 
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muddy and wet roads, the machine keeping its easy smooth action the 
whole time. The author has never heard of a case in which the teeth 
of the cog-wheels have been known to break. 


Asallthe parts of the driving gear are made mathematically 
accurate, they are interchangeable, and spare parts can always be 
carried on the machine. This new method of transmission of power 
allows of high gearing, which is a very important factor where speed 
Giclee 

If the cog-wheel system could be applied to the “Styria ” folding 
bicycle, it would undoubtedly become the most suitable bicycle for 
nilitary purposes, as in the Acatene cog-wheel system there is less 
friction, = wear, and the driving gear remains much cleaner for a far 
longer time. 


From the “ Militér Wochenblatt.” 
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1872 .......ROKERTS, Lieut.-Col, F.S., V.C., R.A. 
1873... .....COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. ALS. RA 
1874........ COLGUHOUN, Capt. J. AL S., RA. 
cee a ST. JOHN, May OB. C., @.B. 

barrow, Lieut. EG. s.c. 
wee Mason, Licut. A. HH. R.B. 
. COLLEN, Maj. EL. H.H.L, S.c. 
... Barkow, Capt. E. G., $.c. 

.YATE, Lieut. A. C., 5.c. 
Mauve, Capt. FN. RAE. 
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Durr, Capt. B., sc. 
. MAGLUIKE, Capt. C. M,, S.c. 
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CARTER, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers, 
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1898.........MULLALY, Maj. H., R.E. 
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£899....--0..NEVILLB, Col. J. P. C., $.c. 
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YOUNGHUSUAND, Capt. FL E., K. Dn. Gds. 

SAWYER, Maj. H. A,, S.C. 

RAMZAN KHAN, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 

... VAUGHAN, Capt. H. B., S.c. 

.JAGGAT SINGH, Havildar, roth PL de 

Bower, Capt. HH. 9.C. (specuilly awarded a gold meas’. 

FaZaLpab KHAN, Dafadar, o7th B.C. 

. O SULLIVAN, May. G. H.W, ag. 

. MULE SINGH, Sowar, 6th B.C, 

Davies Capt., Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 

we GUNGA LIYAL SiNau, Havildar, aad B. |. 

CockeRite, Lieut. G. K., 28th Po L 

... GHULAM Nault, Private, Q. O. Corps of Guides 
J SWAYNE, Capt. Ev J. EL, 1G:bh BL 

. SHAHZAD Mik, Dafa far, rtth Bo 


Watcxtk Cart. HOB, Duk. ot Cornwat's Ligtt intacew 
ADAM KHAN, Hav. car, Gui'es Infantry 

DOUGLAS, Capt. JX, and bengali Lancers 

Mika Din, Naik, Bengal S. aod M. 


. Bau, Col. M.S., v.c., KB. (specially awarded a gold mesa 
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C.B., COMMANDING BELGAUM DISTRICT. 


March 1899, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Not one of us had had the advantage of any previous experience 
of Staff Rides ; I therefore arranged for a not too ambitious exercise, 
Thirty officers were employed. 

Reports on manceuvres are often very dry reading for those who 
have not themselves taken an active part in them—Von Moltke’s 
problems for example—and verbose orders are intolerable even to 
those who are present in the field. An effort has consequently been 
made to make this report easy, and not uninteresting, reading, 

Text books usually condemn verbal orders, but many of the most 
important orders given in action, or on the line of march, are neces- 
sarily verbal orders. But, certainly, when an important order is 
given, and from which no departure is to be allowed—a combined 
operation for example—the order should be in writing. and, further, it 
would be necessary to require a reccipt that the order was delivered. 

There can be no object in filling up orders with the usual ine 
structions given to Medical, Commissariat, Provost, and Signalling 
Officers, which can be given so much better personally to the Heads 
of the Departments, who have free access to the General and to his 
Staff Officers. However, certain orders of importance to these officers 
should undoubtedly be in writing. If an officer can settle his business 
equally well with a Staff Officer, he should not take up the time of 
the General. ea 

It appears better to have no written orders at all than very long 
ones, ‘The orders for the Austro-Russian Army were so long that, 
before they could be copied, the battle of Austerlitz had begun, Long 
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tent, fix standing and.ridge poles m position, fold the fly over them 
and attach guy ropes. The tent will then be lifted a little to the left 
and the feet of the standing poles placed exactly over the spot on 
which they will eventually rest; the front pole-close up agajast the 
centre peg. 

‘All numbers. will then stand in readiness to-raise the:tents on the 
bugle sounding ; Nos. 7 and 8 lifting the ridge pole up and resting it 
on their knees ; the remainder holding on to the guy ropes. 

A native officer in each company will see that all his tents are 
ready and then report to the officer superintending the pitching of the 
camp, who will order the “ Advance” tobe sounded as soon as all 
companies have been reported ready. 


Tents will be raised from the right on the last sound of the 
bugle and the four corners secured; the doors folded back at once to 
enable the non-commissioned officer to dress his standing poles in 
line with those of the tent next in rear; Nos. 7 and 8 inside the tent 
to move the poles as may be required, and hold them in posttion 
whtle the guy and side ropes are being made fast. 

The men should be trained to work perfectly silently and should 
never be allowed to stand in the line of pegs and so obstruct the view 
of those superintending the dressing. Much shouting and confusion 
will be saved if these two points are attended to. 

Pin bags and saleetahs should be kept off the ground, on four pegs 
driven into the ground in the form of a square, one pace in front of 
the front standing pole. 


Two ropes twisted together and stretched between standing poles, 


a id feet from the ground, will forma good substitute for an arm- 
rack. 
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SOME FOREIGN .ARTICLES OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST. 


(Contributed by the Intelligence Branch,) 


4 
ON THE USE OF BICYCLES IN WAR. 


Detachments of bicyclists were first used in the German man- 
ceuvres of 1897, when both the West and East armies made use of 
them. One of these detachments consisting of too men taken from 
the 11th Pioneer battalion and the railway regiments took part in the 
parade of the XI Corps at Homburg. In addition to these 100 bdicy- 
clists, the West army had a detachment of 80, which the 15th Division 
had raised. Besides smaller detachments, the Bavarians had a well 
trained bicycle detachment of 10 officers and 100 men which was 
placed at the disposal of the cavalry division. 


There are noreports by experts as to the mode of employment 
and the results or successes of this new arm in the mancuvres. 
These lines are written to create interest in the use of bicycles with 
troops in the field and to find out which bicycles are best adapted for 
the purpose. 


Although the greater number of young officers favour the introduc- 
tion of the bicycle, the older officers look upon it as an expensive 
toy. 

‘Next to England, where some volunteer battalions are entirely 
mounted on bicycles—Germany has made the largest trials of bicy- 
clists at the manceuvres in 1897. In order to judge properly of their 
employment, the unfavourable circumstances which influenced them 
must be taken iato consideration. 


All the bicycle detachments, even the Bavarian which has been long- 
est in existence, have only been raised a short time ago, They were 
attached to the troops, especially to the cavalry divisions, much later. 
Although the bicycle corps of the 11th Pioneers was attached to the 
cavalry division on the 4th February 1897, yet practice with the 
cavalry did not take place till shortly before the manceuvres. It must 
not be taken for granted that the higher leaders employed them in the 
best possible manner. The bicycle corps is stillin an experimental 
stage. The bicycles and equipment and training of the detachments 
were not only different, but the former were mostly second grade 
machines and the latter (training) did not come up toa high stand- 
ard. 

In spite of this, the newspapers spoke very favourably of the per- 
formances of the detachments. Two riders were even decorated by 
’ 1 
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Opponents of the bicycle corps maintain that they cannot fight 
properly in all weathers and at all times of the year, nor in difficult 
ground, and that they must be looked uponas an impediment to the 
army, evenif their performances are excellent under favourable cir- 
cumstances. The requirements of a bicycle corps are: they should 
be riding infantry, and in the fight they should be able to do as 
much as ordinary infantry of equal numbers, and in all cases where 
rapidity is required, they should be able to cover three to four times 
or at least two to three times the distance that ordinary infantry could 
doin the same time. Should they carry out this, they will have done 
well. Which bicycle will answer these requirements best ? A bicycle 
for military purposes should be durable and easy running and one 
that can be used in all weathers and over any ground and should be 
light enough to be carried easily and conveniently by the rider. 
This last requirement is especially necessary, for during the fight the 
bicycle will usually have to be carried. Bicycles should never be left 
behind during a fight. Opportunities will occur during or after a 
fight when they will be of great use. 


Most of the opponents of the employment of bicyclists as fighting 
soldiers maintain that a suitable bicycle does not exist. The author 
of these lines is of opinion that the folding bicycles now in use in 
France and Austria would answer very well, if we united the advan- 
tageous parts in both systems and diminished their faults. 

An ordinary bicycle may be ever so light, yet it will never be so 
convenient to carry about as a folding bicycle which can be fastened 
on a man’s back, 

Count Pfeil inthe “ Allgeweine Militarzeitung ” states that the 
folding bicycle is not suitable for military purposes. An article in 
N. 51 of the ‘ Militar Wochenblatt ” states that the chief fault of 
the folding bicycle is that no luggage can be carried at the same 
time. A kit bag of course cannot be carried, but the bicyclist 
may be able to carry his kit some other way. A bicyclist can never 
carry the same amount of kit as an ordinary foot soldier. He 
has to carry his bicycle under certain circumstances, and therefore his 
kit must be very limited. A military bicyclist will of course carry more 
than a civilian. A military bicyclist requires his rifle,as much am- 
munition as possible, a second light coat and short breeches, a change 
of woollen under-clothing, a light great-coat, a second pair of thin 
shoes, and perhaps an iron ration and some flat cooking utensils. 
Bicyclists are more mobile than infantry or cavalry, and should be 

ushed well to the front, where they will find no difficulties in obtain- 
‘ing shelter and supplies ; the latter even from a distance. 

In practice, bicycle corps have carried very little luggage ; their 
knapsacks were carried with the regimental baggage, and special 
arrangements were made as regards the luggage actually carried by 
the men. 

The over-coat, coat, and breeches should be folded flat and carried 
in a broad water-proof bag. 

This is attached to the bicycle frame by means of straps. When 
the bicycle has to be carried, this bag is first strapped on the back and 
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then forms a kind of numdah on which the bicycle rests. Everything 
else, including the ammunition, which the foot soldier carries in the 
pouch at the back, should be carried in two pouches or bags hanging 
from the sides. The cooking utensils and the iron ration would 
generally be left with the regimental baggage. The rifle should of 
course be attached to the bicycle, muzzle to the front, and the tool bag 
to the saddle. 


It has now been sufficiently well shown that the chief fault of the 
folding bicycle is not as has been stated that no luggage can be 
carried in addition to it, 


The statement that it would take a longtime to strap the luggage 
and bicycle on the back does not hold good. As arule, a well-trained 
detachment can do so in one minute. 


The folding bicycle is just as good in every way as an ordinary 
bicycle. In case a man has touse his rifle in a hurry, he would leave 
his folding bicycle on the side of the road like any other bicycle until 
he wanted it again. 


The author of the essay in N, 51 states that, when the folding bicycle 
is carried on the back, the rifle can only be carried in the hand. This 
does not hold good in regard to the proposed and tested folding 
bicycle, for the rifle can be carried over the left shoulder and can be 
slung over the right shoulder. 

‘The “ Styria” folding bicycle, model 1897, isa good machine in 
every respect, but the 26-inch wheels are not necessary ; they, however, 
hardly make any difference in speed. The author, without any special 
training, rode go to 100 km. in 5 hours through very intersected 
country in Lorraine, and did the same performance in the same time 
on 28-inch wheels, 


Count Pfeil states in his remarks that he has never seen a folding 
bicycle ; his anxiety about it is therefore purely theoretical. He is, 
however, right in saying that a folding bicycle cannot be as safe and 
as durable as an ordinary bicycle. 


We shall now give a description of the “ Styria ” military folding 
bicycle, model 1897. a 


The folding mechanism is the same as in all other known folding 
bicycles, such as the cycle pliante of Captain Gérard and the one 
made by Messrs. Seidel and Naumann. In the “Styria” the front 
and back wheels are made fast by means of bolts. The bolts are in 
the middle of both connecting rods and permit of their being pulled 
out of the hollow part of these rods, and both wheels can be laid on 
top of each other, covering each other completely. The wheels are 
then strapped on the back; the wheels projecting a little on the right 
side; the pedals and cog-wheel projecting on the left side. The saddle 
and handle bar are about the height of the man’s head. Half of the 
upper connecting rod of the frame is so far over the left shoulder 
that the rifle can still be carried on it. The wheels, especially if a 
bag containing clothes is carried on the back, stand out far enough 

. from the right side that the rifle can conveniently be carried over the 
right shoulder. 
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A practised rider can fold up his bicycle and strap it on his back 
in about half a minute; this includes the removal of the rifle from 
the-bicycle. The weight of this bicycle is 124 kg. (274 Ibs.) and is 
lighter than the knapsack when packed for field service. 


Some important peculiarities are : one-half of the handle bar can 
be made to fold up ; a second seat can be attached in rear of the 
saddle to carry another person ; the two folding parts of the bicycle 
can be entirely separated, so that two riders can carry a complete 
bicycle between them. 


The last two arrangements are especially important, for wounded 
riders and their bicycles can. thus be carried away: Above all, damaged 
bicycles can be at once. replaced. 


Reports on the experiments carried out on this bicycle in the Aus: 
trian Army speak very highly of it.. A detachment of 24 riders used 
the older ‘‘ Styria,’ model 1896, in the imperial manceuvres in 1896 
near Csakathurn, and demonstrated its superiority over all other mi- 
litary bicycles. This detachment rode 2,800 km. (about 1,866 miles) 
in 6 weeks, sometimes over difficult ground, forests, etc. Lieutenant 
Czeipek was in command of this detachment and says : “ This bicycle 
was made by Messrs. Puch & Co, in Graze ; it is so solid and firm that 
one can ride through fields, along paths, and stony ground without 
any damage to it.” 


The strengthened pneumatic tyres that are used with this bicycle 
ate very durable. Several firms, including German, such as that of 
Diirkop, have introduced perfectly puncture-proof pneumatic tyres, 
more than a year ago, They are proof against nails, pieces of glass, 
etc. Their price is of course very high. 


In one respect the ‘ Gérard ’’ bicycle is superior to the “ Styria,” 
viz., in the transmission of power’; the former has no chain, but cog- 
wheels connected by arod. Count Pfeil points out the unsuitability 
of the chain, and every experienced rider has found out its disadvan- 
tages at times. The cog-wheels show distinct progress.. The author 
rode an “ Acatene” (Greek : without chain) bicycle of the firm Metro- 
pole in Paris this summer for weeks. He rode from’ Metz to the 
Palatinate and the Rhine, and rode up hills 1,300 feet high and even 
higher without getting off and coasted down these hills at. the rate 
of one kilometre (1,066 yards) in 14 to. 2 minutes without any damage 
to the mechanism. This bicycle was 44 years old and had been 
constantly in use and tried a great deal by beginners who cause the 
most damage to bicycles. 

The parts are made of hardened steel and with the accuracy ‘of 
a watch, ; 

The wearing out at the cog-wheels is insignificantly small. 


Experience has shewn that in the course of a whole year the driv. 
ing gear had to be attended to once ; the ball bearings twice; cleaning 
out. the covers.of the cog-wheels 4 times. The author rode the above 
Acatene bicycle in heavy rain over a-distance of 85 km. (55.mil¢s) over 
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muddy and wet roads, the machine keeping its easy smooth action the 
whole time. The author has never heard of a case in which the teeth 
of the cog-wheels have been known to break. 


As all the parts of the driving gear are made mathematically 
accurate, they are interchangeable, and spare parts can always be 
carried on the machine. This new method of transmission of power 
allows of high gearing, which is a very important factor where speed 
is cqacsracd: 

If the cog-wheel system could be applied to the “Styria ” folding 
bicycle, it would undoubtedly become the most suitable bicycle for 
military purposes, as in the Acatene cog-wheel system there is less 
friction, less wear, and the driving gear remains much cleaner for a far 
longer time. 


From the “ Militér Wochenblatt.” 


420 . Prize Essay Gold Medallists. 


1872......008 Roserts, Lieut.-Col, F. S., v.c., R.A. 
1873. .CoLQuuoun, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 
1874. .CoLguHoun, Capt. ‘J. A. S., R.A. 
1879. ST. JOHN, Maj. O. B. C., R.E. 

4880. .Barrow, Lieut. E. G,, s.c. 

1882 .Mason, Lieut. A. H.,.R.E. 
1883........-COLLEN, Maj. E. H.H., s.c. 

1884......... BARROW, Capt. E. G., S.C. 

1887. .YATE, Lieut. A. C., S.c. 


MAUDE, Capt. F. N., R.E. 

YOuNG, Maj. G. F,, S.c. (specially awarded a silver medal). 
DurF, Capt. B., s.c. 

MaauIrg, Capt. C. M., S.c. 

.CARDEW, Lieut. F. G., S.c. 

BULLOCK, Maj. G. M., Devon. Regt. 

CARTER, Capt. F. C,, Northumberland Fusiliers. 


... NEVILLE, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., s.c. 


... BINGLEY, Capt. A. H., s.c. 
.NApIgR, Capt. G. S. F., 2nd Bn. Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 


T8QB.....000 MULLALY, Maj. H., R.E. 
Cuay, Capt. C. H., S.c. (specially awarded a silver medal). 
1899...+++6 »» NEVILLE, Col. J. P. C., S.C. 


MacGregor Memorial Silver Medallists. 


1889......... BELL, Col. M.S., V.C., R.E. (specially awarded a gold medal). 
YOUNGHUSBAND, Capt. F. E., K. Dn. Gds. 

SAWYER, Maj. H. A., S.C. 

...RAMZAN Kuan, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 

... VAUGHAN, Capt. H. B., S.c. 

..JAGGAT SINGH, Havildar, roth P. 1. 

Bower, Capt. H., S.C. (specially awarded a gold medal). 
FAZALDAD Kuan, Dafadar, 17th B. C. 

..O’SULLIVAN, Maj. G. H. W., RE. 

.. MULL SINGH, Sowar, 6th B. C, 

..Davigs, Capt., Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 

..GUNGA DYAL SINGH, Havildar, 2nd B. I. 

..COCKERILL, Lieut. G. K., 28th P. I. 

..se..-GHULAM Nasi, Private, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1897......++5 Swayne, Capt. E, J. E., 16th B. I. 

..SHAHZAD Mir, Dafadar, 11th B. L. 


1897.. 
1898......... WALKER, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 
1898. . ADAM Kuan, Havildar, Guides Infantry. 


1899.......«. DOUGLAS, Capt. J. A., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 
Mine Din, Naik, Bengal S. and M. 
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REPORT ON SINGLE STAFF RIDE. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL R, C, HART, V,C,, 
C.B., COMMANDING BELGAUM DISTRICT, 


March 1899, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Not one of us had had the advantage of any previous experience 
of Staff Rides ; I therefore arranged for a not too ambitious exercise, 
Thirty officers were employed. 

Reports on manceuvres are often very dry reading for those who 
have not themselves taken an active part in them—Von Moltke’s 
problems for example—and verbose orders are intolerable even to 
those who are present in the field. An effort has consequently been 
made to make this report easy, and not uninteresting, reading. 

Text books usually condemn verbal orders, but many of the most 
important orders givenin action, or on the line of march, are neces- 
sarily verbal orders. But, certainly, when an important order is 
given, and from which no departure is to be allowed—a combined 
operation for example—the order should be in writing, and, further, it 
would be necessary to require a receipt that the order was delivered. 

There can be no object in filling up orders with the usual ine 
structions given to Medical, Commissariat, Provost, and Signalling 
Officers, which can be given so much better personally to the Heads 
of the Departments, who have free access to the General and to his 
Staff Officers. However, certain orders of importance to these officers 
should undoubtedly be in writing. If an officer can settle his business 
equally well with a Staff Officer, he should not take up the time of 
the General. ee 

It appears better to have no written orders at all than very long 
ones, “The orders for the Austro-Russian Army were so long that, 
before they could be copied, the battle of Austerlitz had begun, Long 
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orders, and premature orders, often necessitate counter-orders, which 
become a perfect terror to the victims concerned and shake all con- 
fidence. 

If the true history of a battle is to be written, officers must keep 
note-books and enter anything of importance at the time. All Staff 
Officers and Commanding Officers should make these entries and not 
omit the exact hour. 

The Divisional and Brigade Orders I have published; but only 
some of the Regimental and Departmental Orders, because of the 
necessary sameness. The Regimental Orders were generally good; 
the principal fault was that they sometimes included a good deal that 
did not concern the particular regiment. Certain verbal orders, 
personal orders, and orders written in the field in pocket books are 
also given in the Staff Diary, but some are omitted. 

The Staff Ride was principally an exercise in staff duties and the 
issuing of orders in the field, and, in order to make it possible to deal 
with an instructive military situation, certain assumptions regarding 
the imaginary enemy were necessary. As often as desirable, officers 
were assembled for a conference. 

R.C.H. 


DIVISIONAL STANDING ORDERS. 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL R. C. HART, V.C., C.B., COMMANDING 
BELGAUM Division. 


1899. 


1, Troops must not be kept waitin 

Parading. on parade by being ocaered to fall ie 
unnecssarily early. 

2, A baggage sud Re three men and 
a non-commissioned officer per co 
will be detailed, anaes 
3. Commanding Officers will arrange that their men have some 
refreshment before early marches, and 
the same for men on night duty, The 
troops will always start with water-bottles full, 
' 4 When the troops advance, the outposts will not be withdrawn 
: : : until the advanced guard has passed 
Pha picquets and through them and ae eecaral the 

; a ground in their front. The outposts 
will then rejoin their corps on the line of march, Inthe event of a 
retirement, special orders will be issued, 

Inlying picquets will join their companies at the time of parading 
for the march, The quarter guards will march immediately in rear 
of their respective regiments, and will have charge of all prisoners and 
ast reserve ammunition. a : < 


Baggage. 


Early marching, etc. 
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5. Parade states in pencil will be furnished to Brigadiers each 
morning showing British officers effecs 
tive, and rank and file effective. When 
the Brigade marches very early, these states will be prepared and 
furnished on the march, 

6, The Officer Commanding the leading corps will halt after the 

Halts first half hour, and afterwards halt after 

ear each hour, Each halt will be for five 
minutes, unless prolonged by the Brigadier-General, The road 
must not be blocked. 

7. On the march each corps or party will keep touch with the 

Tacclne cha touck corps or party following, connecting 

re - files being dropped when necessary, 

In this way advanced guards will not march away from the troops 

they are covering, and rear guards will not be left behind, To act 
otherwise is to court disaster. 

8. Except at halts, smoking should be discouraged on the line of 
march, because it is liable to produce 
short breath and polettebons of the 
heart. However, the men may smoke when marching at ease, if they 
wish to do so, but they should avoid strong tobacco. 

g- Commanding Officers at the end of the march will at once 

‘Aeasteds report the number of men falling out, 

i who have not rejoined their companies 

on the march, Men falling out will be reported on by the Medical 
Officer. 

10, Officers Commanding companies are responsible that boots 

Besier ate fit and that the men know how to take 

ese care of their feet and boots. Every pre- 

caution must be taken that the men do not catch chills after a 
march. 

There will be an Arms, Boots and Feet Parade ordered by Com- 
pany Commanders as soon as men have dined and washed, and 
cleaned their arms. One officer per company to attend. 

11. No natives, except authorised followers, will be allowed with- 
in limits of camp. No followers will, 
under any circumstances, leave the 


Parade states, 


Smoking. 


Followers. 


limits of camp. 
12. As soon as each corps arrives in camp, mounted officers will 
Arrival in camp. repair to Brigade head-quarters to 
a receive brief instructions regarding the 
military situation, outposts, inlying picquets, water-supply, etc. 
Watches will be set by that of the Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Each corps will send at once to Brigade head-quarters two order- 
lies, who will first ascertain the whereabouts of their battalion head- 
quarters, The orderlies of Officers Commanding corps will acquaint 
themselves with Brigade head-quarters, 

When the officers’ call is sounded, Commanding Officers with 
their Adjutants, the Senior Medical Officer, and the Field Officer of 
the day will wait on the Brigadier-General to receive orders, The 
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will communicate freely with head-quarters so as to avoid unnecessary 
writing. 

ms retreat corps will parade on their alarm posts, and afterwards 
occupy the exact positions required in case of attack. At the same 
time all followers will be assembled at the place indicated in case of 
attack. On the bugle sounding one ‘'G” and “ orders,” corps will 
send to Brigade head-quarters to receive or copy orders, 

13. No bugle calls except the “ Dress’? and “ Fall in” will be 
sounded independently. The corps 
nearest Brigade head-quarters will sound 
the “ Rouse” or “ Reveillé,” “Retreat” and “Tattoo.” All bugle 
calls from Brigade head-quarters will be repeated by all corps. 

14. The Field Officer of the ao oll arrange “ arrive one in 

‘ camp. He will come on duty at “ Rouse” 

Hicld Ofieeriot te ay: or W Reveille” ;he will eaiind the 
outposts and inlying picquets. He will be responsible for the regu- 
larity of the camp, being assisted by Quartermasters. He will report 
that picquets have ascertained the ranges of all prominent objects, 
and that the Officer Commanding has a diagram ready to hand over 
to the relieving officer. : 

15. Trenches for night latrines will be dug close to the troops 
and filled in at dawn, All trenches will 
be filled in, and great stress will be laid 
upon the cleanliness of the camp and upon the due observance of 
sanitation. 

16. The Medical Officer for the day will inspect the camp and 

. its surroundings in conjunction with the 

Medical Officer for theday. Bs ovost Marshal. The Quartermasters 
will accompany these officers when visiting their respective camps. 
The Medical Officer for the day will report to the Senior Medical 
Officer, who will make a verbal report to the Brigadier-General. On 
the line of march he will be with the rear guard and have a suitable 
complement of dhoolies and riding animals. 

17. Under no ca papacy maya soldier or follower entera 

i 7 village without orders, Commandin 

Villages 28 of bonds: Officers will take the necessary steps to 


Bugle calls, 


Latrines. 


give effect to this order. 
18, Commanding Officers will ascertain at once the proper road 
Roads: for moving out of camp. They will 
open up good internal communications. 
19, Commanding Officers of corps and detachments will take 
Reports and sketches, great care in the preparation of reports 
concerning the part played by the troops 
under their command, These reports furnish the foundation of the 
despatches, in which full justice should be done to merit. The 
reports accompanied by rough sketches will be handed in not later 
than early on the morning following any march, or affair with the 
enemy. 
ae In addition to Staff Diaries, all officers should keep diaries, 
Diaries. and note down at the time any incident 
of importance, giving the exact hour. 
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21, Heads of Departments must read Sale the Assistant Quar- 

ter-Master-General what information 
they require, so that he, in communica- 
tion with the Officer Commanding the Cavalry, may avoid two recon- 
noitring patrols being sent in the same direction. 

Any messenger conveying important information to head-quarters 
should communicate it to every General Officer that he may pass, if 
it is clearly desirable todo so. All ranks should be familiar with 
the standards of the Generals, but messengers are not to be delayed 
on any pretence. 5 

22, The countersign willbe issued confidentially to Brigadiers 
who will communicate it only to those 
who must know it. The new counter- 
sign will have effect from “Retreat.” 


Intelligence. 


Countersign, 


DIVISIONAL STAFF. 
Divisional Commander . 


e Brigadier-General R. C. Hart, V.C., C.B. 
Assistant Adjutant-General as 
2nd-Lieutenant B. Fraser, Attached rst 
Aides-de-Camp we 4 East Yorkshire Regiment. 
2nd-Lieutenant W. L. Twiss, 1st East 
Yorkshire Regiment. 

Assistant Quarter-Master-General sa Malo Gk Ren tst Royal War- 
(Captain A. J. Richardson, rst East York- 
| _ shire Regiment. 

Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master-{ Captain W. Sykes-Banks, Deputy Assist- 

enerals for Intelligence. ant Adjutant-General. 

Lieutenant C. J. Tawney, 1st East York- 

é é shire Regiment. 

‘olonel on the Staff Commanding : 

Royal Artillery. } Major R. E. Boothby, R.A. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Pou nenee Lieutenant-Colonel P. G. Huggins, 

Royal Engineers. D.S.O. 

Principal Medical Officer ae Lieutenant R. W. Knox, M.B., I.M.S. 

Divisional Commissariat Officer ... Sladen TR K. M. Foss, 26th 

Divisional Transport Officer Ree Mieuten Rae. Forte, rst East York- 


Lieutenant C. F. Cobb, 1st East York- 


nalling. shire Regiment. 


Assistant Superintendent, Army 
Provost Marshal ove 


. Staff, rst Brigade. 


Brigadier-General ae on 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. M. Lawford, 1st 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quar- (| Madras Lancers. 
ter-Master-General. i end Ateass 
2nd-Lieutenant W.T. Thompson, Attach- 
Orderly Officer ote ot { ed 1st East Yorkshire Regiment. 


Lieutenant E. L. Edwards, rst East Yorke 


Brigade Commissariat Officer on 
shire Regiment. 


Brigade Transport Officer oo 
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Staff, and Brigade. 


Brigadier-General aoe on 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quar- $ Colonel R. A. Gilchrist. 
ter-Master-General. : GN Rost 
ieutenant G. M. Forster, rst Royal War 
Orderly Officer seh? Be { wickshire Regiment. ; 2 
hae ele C. E. Cobb, rst East York 
wee shire Regiment. 
{es J. F. Woodham, Attached 
Ae 1st East Yorkshire Regiment. 


Brigade Commissariat Officer 


Brigade Transport Officer 


DETAIL OF TROOPS. 
Divistonal Troops. 


Major G. Kerrich, rst Madras Lancers. 
1st Madras Lancers tee + 3 2nd-Lieutenant J. Bruce. 
2nd-Lieutenant E. L. Popham. 


4gth Field Battery, Royal Artillery ... 
}Lieutenant G. J. Henderson, R.A. 


fand Field Battery, Royal Artillery .., 


os. 1 and 2 Companies, Madras f 
Sacpes aid Mite } Lieut-Colonel P. G. Huggins, D.S.0. 


Ammunition Cclumn —,.. +» Major R. E. Boothby, R.A. 
2ist Madras Pioneers... +. Lieut.-Colonel P. G. Huggins, D.S.0. 
A and B Sections, No.1 British Field 

Hospital. Lieutenant R. W. Knox, M.B., LMS. 
No. 1 Native Field Hospital ay 


ist Brigade, 


ist Battalion East Yorkshire Regi- 
ment. Major T. N. Bagnall, rst East Yorkshire 

and Battalion The Welsh Regiment ... Regiment. 

zoth Madras Infantry ,,, . Captain E. Firth, 9th Madras Infantry. 

26th Madras Infantry... ... § Lieutenant F. V. L. Pritchard, 26th Mad- 


z ras Infantry. 
No. 2 British Field Hospital a“ 
’ : Lieutenant R. W. Knox, M.B., I.M.S. 
No. 2 Native Field Hospital Bd 


and Brigade. 


ist Royal Warwickshire Regiment wf Males: eae 1st Royal Warwick: 


and Derbyshire Regiment 1 hae elke Haggard, Ist East Yorkshire 
gth Madras Infantry... a : 

Major J. Jackson, gth Madras Infantry. 
15th Madras Infantry tee ” 
No. 3 British Field Hospital co a : 

Lieutenant R. W. Knox, M.B., ILM.S. 
No, 3 Native Field Hospital 


GENERAL IDEA. 


The enemy has effected a landing in force at Goa, and relies 
upon a native rising. A British Division has been concentrated at 
Belgaum, 


F COUNTRY 


ATED OVER. 
en 
1 Inch = 8 Miles. 
SIGns. 

®g Grounds .. , 

Ff Actions a & 

nN 
sendra 


Sgd. W.S.8, 


See ? 
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Special Idea for British Division. 
Attack without delay the invaders who are concentrating at 
Dharwar, 


Information, 

(1) The invaders are regular troops of good quality, well supplied 
and equipped. 

(2) The railway from Belgaum to Londa cannot be used, as all 
the bridges have been blown up by native partisans. There is 
no road to Londa, and the country in parts is densely wooded and 
hilly, whereas the direct road to Dharwar is excellent, and the 
country very suitable for the movement of all arms, 

(3) Mobilisation tents will be carried, 

(4) Gilchrist’s Brigade is encamped about the Fort, Lawford’s 
Brigade and the Divisional Troops are encamped on west and south 
of cantonments, 


DIVISIONAL ORDERS. 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL R, C. HART, V.C., C.B., COMMANDING 
BELGAUM DivISION, 


BELGAUM; 
10 A.M., 7th March 1899. 


1, The invaders are reported to be concentrating at Dharwar, 
So far there has been no general rising, but small parties of natives 
have destrceyed the railway bridges, and are likely to harass the march 
and fire into camps. 

2, The Division will march on Dharwar to-morrow by the Grand 
Trank Road, and camp at the most suitable position near Hooblee, 
about 16 miles from Belgaum Fort. 

3. The 1st Madras Lancers will move at dawn, and working 
independently will cover the movement. One contact squadron to 
get in touch with the enemy. The road and country in advance to 
be reconnoitred as far as possible. The line of railway and right 
flank require special care, Whether the Cavalry withdraw to camp, 
or remain beyond, is left to the discretion of Major Kerrich, who will 
give his own orders regarding his baggage. 

4. The 1st Brigade (Lawford’s) will commence to march at 6-30 
A.M, covered by its advanced-guard, and flankers where necessary, 
The 49th Field Battery, the two companies of Sappers and arst 
Pioneers will be attached to the 1st Brigade for the march. The 
Divisional Staff baggage with the 1st Brigade baggage. The 1st 
Brigade will find the outposts. 

5. The 2nd Brigade (Gilchrist’s) will commence to move at 8-30 
AM, The 7and Field Battery, the Divisional Reserve Ammunition, 
the Divisional Hospital, and Divisional Commissariat will be attached 
to the and Brigade for the march, The and Brigade will find a small 
tear guard, and guard its own flanks, 
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6, The men will carry one day’s rations complete, except meat. 
Three days’ meat will be driven in Brigade charge. Two days 
rations for men and horses in Brigade charge, except hay, of which 
one day’s supply only will be carried. The horses to carry one day’s 
grain. Divisional Commissariat Officer to report daily what supplies 
he has obtained locally on the march, Commandant, Fort Belgaum, will 
collect what he can and protect hay ricks, Divisional Commissariat 
Officer to report what he can carry with transport available, and 
amount of live-stock, 

7. Brigadier-General Hart will march at 9-30 A.M. and catch up 
the advanced-guard. 


By order, 
Reop. C. HART, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


STAFF DIARY. 
BELGAUM; 


gth March 1899. 


Yesterday evening received orders to march against the invaders 
who are concentrating on Dharwar. 

The General Officer Commanding decided to march by the Grand 
Trunk Road and not to operate by the railway and Londa, because 
the bridges are broken and the country that way is hilly, thickly 
wooded, unsuitable for the movement of troops, and there is not a 
good road the whole way, whereas the Dharwar road passes through 
excellent country for all arms, and there are abundant supplies, Fur- 
ther, ifthe enemy should move on Belgaum from Dharwar, there 
would be no cross-country roads by which to move to attack him, and 
the main object of the General Officer Commanding is to bring the 
invaders’ field army to battle before sedition spreads. 

450 sick or sickly men to remain at Belgaum, and there are four 
12-pr, Armstrong guns and two machine guns in the Fort in charge 
of the sick men of the Artillery. 

Villagers everywhere warned that if any hostile acts, the villages 
within § miles will be burnt, and head-men hanged, 

Mobilisation tents are taken for pone in, calculations, Al- 
though the dew is heavy, waterproof sheets would have met the 
case. 

The weather is fine, Dawn at 6-15, dusk at 18-30, It will be 
new moon on. the 1th, 


Recp, C. HART, 
Assistant Adjutant-Generat. 
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REGIMENTAL ORDERS, 


By Major G, S, KERRICH, COMMANDING 1ST MADRAS LANCERS, 
Fort BELGAUM; 
12-30 P.M, 7th March 1899, 


1. Divisional Orders will be read over to the men daily with 
Regimental Orders, 

2, In accordance with the Divisional Orders of to-day, the rst 
Madras Lancers will march at 6 A.M. to-morrow on Dharwar by the 
Grand Trunk Road, to reconnoitre the enemy and country in that 
direction and to screen the advance of the Division, 

3. The B (Centre advanced) Squadron will march by the Grand 
Trunk Road. The A (Right advanced) and B (Left advanced) 
Squadrons will march in a general line, about 3 miles north-east and 
south-west, respectively, of the Grand Trunk Road, and parallel to 
it. The C Squadron will follow on the Grand Trunk Road, about 3 
miles in rear as support. 

4. The supporting Squadron will send out an officer’s patrol of 
the strength of a field troop to watch the Belgaum-Londa railway, 
and a section patrol along the Grand Trunk Road, 

5. The D Squadron under Lieutenant Popham will march inde« 
pendently as a contact Squadron to keep touch with the enemy, 

6. Advanced Squadrons will march at the rate of 5 miles an hour, 
excluding halts, 

7. Halts for communication are to be made every hour for a 
quarter of an hour as follows: tst halt, from 7 to 7-15 A.M. 5 miles 
from Belgaum; 2nd halt, from 8-15 to 8-30 A.M., 10 miles from Bel- 
gaum, and so on, 

8. On arrival at Kittur, march outposts will be thrown out. 

9. One day’s rations will be carried in each man’s havresack, 
and one day’s grain in the nose-bag on each horse. : 

to. Twenty rounds of ammunition a man will be carried. 

11, Reports are to be sent at every halt of the attitude of the Badly 
villagers, who are to be warned that their villages will be fired in the expressed. 
event of their harassing the march, and whether or no the country CH 
examined is clear of the enemy. 

12, The baggage will march with the baggage of the ist Bri+ No authority 
gade. in Divisional 

Orders. 

13. Standing and routine orders will be enforced as far as poss Standing 

sible. Orders must 
be obeyed. 
No. 13 


unnecessary. 
R.C.H. 


14, The Officer Commanding rst Madras Lancers will be with 
the supporting Squadron, 
By order, 


J. BRUCE, Lieutenant, 
Adjutant, 1st Madras Lancers, 
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BRIGADE ORDERS. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL E, LAWFORD, COMMANDING IST 
BRIGADE, BELGAUM DivISION. 


Marginal BELGAUM ; 
references 
unnecessary. 11 AM, 7th March 1899. 
They have 
been removed 
froin other 
Orders. 
C.H, 
No, 1,— 
1. (¢) The enemy, good regular troops, has effected a landing in 
Yalovmation axto~ force at Goa. Is concentrating at Dhar- 
(i) Enemy. war. No general rising of natives has 
(ii) Other Forces, occurred so far. The railway has been 


destroyed between Londa and Dharwar. 
(#7) Our Cavalry, strength one regiment, working independ- 
ently, is covering our front. 
Not sostated. Intention of General Officer 2. To attack without delay the trcops 
See i 0. 2. Commanding Division, which are concentrating at Dharwar. 

, 3. The following Divisional Troops have been placed at the 
disposal of the General Cfficer Com- 
manding Ist Brigade for the march :— 

49th Field Battery, Royal Artillery. 

Nos. 1 and 2 Companies, Sappers and Miners, 

21st Pioneers. 
4. The 1st Brigade, and the above-mentioned Divisional Troops, 
will march from camp at 6-30 A.M. to- 
morrow by the Grand Trunk Road on 


Divisional Troops. 


Order of march. 


Dharwar. 
4and5 5. The Advanced Guard under Lieuten- 
Ad d B ; 
stoaldibe Fenced: Guard ant-Colonel A, will move off at 6-30 
R.C, He A.M.— 
1st Battalion East Yorkshire Regiment. 
(Not In order of march.) Nos. 1 and 2 Companies, Sappers and Miners. 
Interval of 1 mile to head of main-body of 
Brigade. 


6. The main-body will follow in the 


Noreference Main-b i ° * 
sta -body,tst Intantry, Brigade order, and at the times given below:— 


to flank 

guards. 

The head or 

rear of corps 

to passa 

Certain point 

at times 

given, 6-55 A.M. \ ‘ 
The battery 72 49th Field Battery, Royal Artillery. 
is so wedged 7-6 5 «. 2nd Battalion Welsh Regiment. 

in among 7°13 » oe ee 20th Madras Infantry. 


infantry that 7°20 55 oon ww. =26th Madras Infantry. 
it must march 


atan 

unnatural 

pace. 
RCH. 


+ 21st Pioneers, 
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Ammunition Column and Field 7. Brigade Reserve Ammunition moves 
Hospitals, off at 7-27 A.Mm— y 

No. 2 Field Hospital a. «. British Troops, 7-35 a.m. 

No.2 » ” on se Native Troops, 7-40 A.M. Where is the | 
Commissa- 
viat? 

R.C. H. 
rege 8. The baggage will follow the main- Certain light 
e aggage 
body at 7-50 A.M, shecla'be 
with corps. 
Tents and baggage in same order as march of troops. R.C.H. 


9. The Officer Commanding 26th 
Baggage. Madras Infantry will detail two compa- 
nies as baggage guard. 


1o. The General Officer Commanding Should come 
tst Brigade will march at the head of the last.in 
main-body. _ Orders. 


Position of General Officer 
Commanding 1st Brigade. 


tr. On arrival at Hooblee the Ad- 
Outposts. vanced Guard under Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. will form the outposts. 


12. The Brigade Quarter-Master will Unnecessary. 
make all arrangements for watering men D.A Q.M G. 
. . * should give 
and animals, for latrines and kitchens. instructions 


to each corps, 


Arrangements in camp. 


Brigade 
Quarter- 
Master may 
be dispensed 
with, 
‘ 13. Rations will be issued daily at May not 
Rations. 4 ee y always be 
mcs possible, 
14. The Alarm Posts will be the Quar- petter decide 
Alarm Post. ter Guard of each regiment and unit, after seeing 
facing east. the camp. 
15. Brigade-Majors will attend atg., 
Orders, Brigade head-quarters daily at 5 P.M. Divislonal 
i vi i BS , Standing 
Brigade Orders will be issued at 5-15 P.M. Standing 
R.C. H. 
By order, 


E. LAWFORD, Lreut.-Col., 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, 


»F COUNTRY 
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Spectal Idea for British Division. 
Attack without delay the invaders who are concentrating at 
Dharwar. 


Information, 

(1) The invaders are regular troops of good quality, well supplied 
and equipped. 

(2) The railway from Belgaum to Londa cannot be used, as all 
the bridges have been blown up by native partisans, There is 
no road to Londa, and the country in parts is densely wooded and 
hilly, whereas the direct road to Dharwar is excellent, and the 
country very suitable for the movement of all arms, 

(3) Mobilisation tents will be carried, 

(4) Gilchrist’s Brigade is encamped about the Fort. Lawford’s 
Brigade and the Divisional Troops are encamped on west and south 
of cantonments, 


DIVISIONAL ORDERS. 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL R, C. HART, V.C., C.B,, COMMANDING 
BELGAUM Division, 
BELGAUM; 
10 A.M., 7th March 1899, 


1, The invaders are reported to be concentrating at Dharwar. 
So far there has been no general rising, but small parties of natives 
have destrcyed the railway bridges, and are likely to harass the march 
and fire into camps. 

2. The Division will march on Dharwar to-morrow by the Grand 
Trunk Road, and camp at the most suitable position near Hooblee, 
about 16 miles from Belgaum Fort, 

3. The 1st Madras Lancers will move at dawn, and working 
independently will cover the movement. One contact squadron to 
get in touch with the enemy. The road and country in advance to 
be reconnoitred as far as possible. The line of railway and right 
flank require special care, Whether the Cavalry withdraw to camp, 
or remain beyond, is left to the discretion of Major Kerrich, who will 
give his own orders regarding his baggage. 

4. The tst Brigade (Lawford’s) will commence to march at 6-30 
A.M., covered by its advanced-guard, and flankers where necessary, 
The 4th Field Battery, the two companics of Sappers and arst 
Pioneers will be attached to the Ist Brigade forthe march. The 
Divisional Staff baggage with the 1st Brigade baggage. The 1st 
Brigade will find the outposts. 

5. The 2nd Brigade (Gilchrist’s) will commence to move at 8-30 
A.M. The 72nd Field Battery, the Divisional Reserve Ammunition, 
the Divisional Hospital, and Divisional Commissariat will be attached 
to the and Brigade for the march. The and Brigade will find a small 
rear guard, and guard its own flanks, 
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REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


By LiguTENANT F, V. L. PRITCHARD, COMMANDING 26TH 
MADRAS INFANTRY. 
NATIVE INFANTRY LINES, 
BELGAUM ; 
3 P.M, 7th March 1899. 


Nos. t and 2 1, The enemy, good regular troops, has effected a landing at 
might have Goa, and is concentrating at Dharwar. No general rising of natives 
been omitted. has occurred so far, The railway has been destroyed. 


2. To attack without delay the troops concentrating at Dharwar. 


To. ’ 3. The regiment will fall in at 7-5 A.M. and move off at 7-20 
ee A.M., and march by the Grand Trunk Road to Hooblee in rear of the 
goth Madras Infantry. 


Vide B. O. 4. The two Small Arms Ammunition carts and two mules will 

No. 7. march in rear of the regiment. The remainder of the ammunition to 
move off with the Brigade Reserve Ammunition at 7 A.M. with an 
escort, No. 4 Section, “ F’ Company. 


5. The heavy baggage will be ready to move off at 8-30 A.M. in 
rear of that of the 2oth Madras Infantry. 


Vide B. O. “G"’ and “ H” Companies under Lieutenant Q. will act as bag- 
No.8. _ gage guard to the baggage of the Brigade, which commences to move 
nome off at 7-50 A.M. 

Vide D. O. 6, One day’s rations to be carried. 

F, PRITCHARD, Lieut, 


Commanding 26th Madras Infantry. 
REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL P. G. HUGGINS, D.S.O., COMMANDING 
21ST MADRAS PIONEERS, 
BELGAUM; 
1PM, 7th March 1899. 


Nos. t and 2 1. The enemy, good regular troops, has effected a landing at 
Hee shacletely Goa, and is concentrating at Dharwar. No general rising of natives 
nece cH, has occurred so far, Railway has been destroyed, 


3. To attack without delay the troops that are concentrating at 
Dharwar. 
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3. The regiment is attached, for to-morrow’s march, to the 1st 
Brigade. 


4. The regiment will fall in at 6-40 A.M., move off at 6-55 A.M., 
marching by the Grand Trunk Road to Hooblee. To march at the 
head of the main-body, at 1 mile distance from the advanced guard. 


5. Three mules will accompany each company. The remainder motes 

of the 1st and 2nd Reserve Ammunition, with a guard consisting of assumed, and 

No. 4 Section of ‘‘H” Company, will move with the Brigade Reserve mnonnialn 

Ammunition Column at 7-25 A.M. organisation, 
For the 
Plains follow 
Infantry Drill, 
S. 132 (4). 


6. The Regimental Transport Officer will arrange that the heavy Not in 
baggage is ready to move off at 8 A.M. It will follow that of the S&rement 
two companies, Sappers and Miners. The 26th Madras Infantry No.8 The 
furnish the guard over the Divisional and Brigade baggage, but one Brigadier 
non-commissioned officer and eight privates (one per company) will Pore pete 
accompany the regimental baggage. where the 

baggage was 
to start from. 
D.S.O. No. 2 
overlooked, 
7 Men to carry one day’s dry rations and animals one day's 
grain. 


8. The Divisional, Brigade and Regimental Standing Orders Nota 


for these operations are to be adhered to at all times by all ranks, —Besessary 


R.C.H. 
P. G. HUGGINS, Lieut.-Col., 
Commandant, arst Pioneers. 


2np BRIGADE ORDERS. 


By COLONEL R. A. GILCHRIST, COMMANDING 2ND BRIGADE. 


BRIGADE HEAD QUARTERS, 
BELGAUM ; 
11 AM, 7th March 1899. 


1, Enemy reported to be concentrating at Dharwar. So far no 
general rising. Natives have destroyed railway bridges, and likely to 
harass the march and fire into camp. 

2. The Officer Commanding Division has decided to march on 
Dharwar to-morrow by the Grand Trunk Road and camp near Hoob- 
lee, about 16 (sixteen) miles from Belgaum Fort. 
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3. 72nd Field Battery, Royal Artillery, 
Divisional Reserve Ammunition, 
Divisional Field Hospitals, 
Divisional Commissariat. 

are attached to the Brigade for the march. 


There is too 4. The Brigade will march at 8-30 A.M. to-morrow, following 1st 
inuch in No, Brigade. 
4 fer.easy The connecting party being furnished by the rst Royal War- 


wickshire Regiment. 
Order of March. 


gand Field Battery, Royal Artillery — « we 8-30 ALM. 
tst Royal Warwickshire Regiment es oe 8-37 on 
and Derbyshire Regiment... or 8-44 5, 
gth Regiment, Madras Infantry tee 8-51 is 
15th Regiment, Madras Infantry ase ae 858 op 


Light baggage consisting of — 
1st Reserve Ammunition, 
Water Water mules, 


bullocks ? Signalling equipment, 
Entrenching tools, 
Field stretchers and regimental ambulance transport, 
will follow their respective units. 
Divisional and Brigade Reserve Ammunition, marching at 9-5 A.M. 
will follow immediately after the light baggage of the rear unit. 
Divisional and Brigade Field Hospitals, marching at 9-15 A.M., 
will follow the ammunition column. 
Quite right In the above order, and at the time stated, each unit will join the 
to fixa spot. line of march at the railway crossing south-west of the Fort. 
5. Each battalion will furnish its own flank guards. The 15th 
Regiment, Madras Infantry, will furnish one company as a rear guard; 
also the flank guards for the trains. 


Vide D.S.O. 6. A baggage guard of one man per company from each battalion 
No. 2 under a non-commissioned officer will be detailed. 

Sverlegied, 7. Heavy baggage consisting of — 

Hour quite Cooking utensils, tents, kits, supplies, spare animals, and all baggage not 
correct stated in Order No. 4, 


because will be handed over to the Divisional Transport Officer by 8 A.M. 00 
tendezvous ; 


ig escune the Kulladghee Road, north-east of the Fort. 


distance from 
tailway crosse 
ing mentioned 


Tees 8. Alarm Posts and halts will be as laid down in Standing Orders 


order. throughout the march. 
9. Men will carry one day’s rations complete, except meat, which 
will be issued as soon as practicable after arrival in camp. 
Might b> to. Brigade Orders will be issued daily as soon as possible after 
ed vonage, arrival in camp. Officers Commanding Units will be informed when 
R.C, H, to attend on the Officer Commanding Brigade for orders, 
11. The Officer Commanding Brigade will march at the head of 
the brigade. 
By order, 
R. GILCHRIST, Colonel, 


Deputy Assistant-Adjutant-Geneval, and Brigade. 
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REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


By Major H. E. IRWIN, COMMANDING 1ST ROYAL WARWICKSHIRE 
REGIMENT. 


THE CLus, BELGAUM ; 


4 PB, 7th March 1899. 


1, Enemy reported to be concentrated at Dharwar, So far no Not 
general rising. Natives have destroyed railway bridges, and likely absolutely 
to harass march and fire into camps. necessary: 


2. The Division will march to Dharwar to-morrow by the Grand 
Trunk Road and camp near Hooblee, about 16 miles from Belgaum 
Fort. 


3. The Brigade will march at 8-30 A.M. to-morrow, following the Quite right 
1st Brigade in the following order :—= oe other 
zand Field Battery, Royal Artillery. 
ist Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 


4. The battalion will parade at 8-15 A.M. to-morrow and will 


join the line of march at railway crossing south-west of Fort at 8-37 
AM. 


« A” Company will form an advanced guard connecting 1st and 
2nd Brigades. 


“B” and “C” Companies will form right and left flank guards 
for the batta'ion. 
5. The first reserve ammunition— 


Water mules, Bullocks ? 
Signalling equipment, J 
Entrenching ti ols, 

Fieid streichers and regimental ambularce, 


will follow in rear of the battalion. 


The remainder of the baggage will be loaded up at the Regi- 
mental Quarter Guard by 7-45 A.M, under the Regimental Transport 
Officer, who will roport himself with baggage at 8 a.m, to the Divi- 
sional Transport Officer on the Kulladghce Road, north-east of Fort, 


A baggage guard of one non-commissioned officer and one man pide remark 
per company will accompany the baggage. to B.O. No.6. 


6. One day's rations, except meat, will be issued on parade, and 
¢arried in havresacks, The meat will be issued on arrival in camp. 


7. When in camp the Regimental Quarter Guard will always be 
the Alarm Post for the battalion. 


By order, 
H.E. IRWIN, Afajor, - 
for Adjutant, 1st Royal Warwickshire Regiment, 
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Remarks, 
(i) Names of places should be printed in capita's, 
T think it (ii) Marginal note to each order makes reference easier. 
saneeestay 
writirgin the 
ae CoH: R, GILCHRIST, C-ce- 


BRIGADE DIVISION ORDERS. 


By LiguTENANT-COLONEL B., COMMANDING BRicipe D. 
Royav ARTILLERY. 


ist Bricaoe Cay, 
Betcars; 
12 noon, chh Marts 


1, The Division will march on Dharwar to-morrow tv tte € . 
Trunk Road and camp near Hooblee, about 16 m les frum PF: 
Fort. 

2. The 4o'h Ficld Battery, Royal Artillery, w: 
ist Brigade, the 72nd Field Battery, Royal Acti 
Brigade. 


The meat a. Men will carry one day's rations Complete, exert = 
totearned=s Three days’ meat and two days’ rations for men wil be Jar 
aniren. Brigade charge. Two days! grain for horses wil be eared + 


yade charge, and one day's hay, One day's g avawel be cas. oe 
batteries, Otheers Commanding Batteries will submit ear I 
g 
tons for transport, rations, and forase, an lwal areir sce + 4 
day's rations (except meat) and one day's yraiu f: 
sariat this atternoon, 
4. Allhorses to be fred and watered, if possible, belore sae 
One feed per horse to be carcied in neseebays, and the re - 
the grain in the gram ba. s, 
et peatate 8. Ocers Commanding Batteries wil arrange for tea fs + 
ecevtary, z 
Dveead | mea Lefure starting, 
Seeteg 
OO fee, 


To- Us gader 6. The goth Field Battery will march with the maintat. -) . 
Rue na ist Brigade and wil be evady to move off aC6-S§ A.M ,andw os 
se repel de atot Madras bi-neers. 


ri-DS.0. 7. The bacrace of tet Prog de wil follow the mva-be te as 2. 

Noa AMointhe saresrieref march as the troops, The Ose: 7. 
mani.ng gyth bicid Battery, Royal Artery, wal detail aes z 
missione J ottcer te take cuarze of the Battery bay gaye, wie 
reporthemoefte the Bigace ‘Transport Ottver for usders arae 
ALM, 


rr 
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Note—The 26th Madras Infantry furnish a baggage guard, 


8. The gand Field Battery will march with the main-body of the The Brigadier 
and Brigade and will be ready to move off at 8-25 A.M, and will lead saree ies 
Ly oi n! 
the 2nd Brigade. which ‘ould 
g. The light baggage, ws., water mules and ambulance trans- Tose hose 
port, will march immediately in rear of the Battery. The remainder 
of the baggage will be handed over to the Divisional Transport Officer 
by 8 A.M. onthe Kulladghee Road, north-east of the Fort. The vide D. Ss. 
Cfficer Commanding 72nd Field Battery will detail one non-com- 0. No.2. 
missioned officer to take charge of the Battery baggage, who will 
report himself to the Divisional Transport Ollicer at 7-50 A.M. for 
orders, 
to. Native followers will march with the baggage, and when ip Unnecessary. 
camp will, on no account, be allowed to Jeave its limits, No natives, D. S. 0. No. 
except followers, will be allowed in camp. a 


rt, Officers Commanding Batteries will furnish parade states in Unnecessary. 
0. 


pencil as early as possible each morning, 5 

R.C.H. 
12. At retreat batteries will parade at their alarm ees and all First part 
followers will be sent to the place indicated in case of attack, The D'S. 0. Ne 

alarm post for each battery will be its own gun park, 12, 
13, All villages are out of bounds, blac 

17. 
R.¢. H. 


14, The Officer Commanding Brigade Division, Royal Artillery, 
will march with the 49th Field Battery, Royal Artillery, 
By order, 
G. HENDERSON, Lieut. R.A., 
Acting Adjutant, Royal Artillery, 


Remarks. 
Names of places should be printed in capitals, 
R. GILCHRIST, Colones, 


BATTERY ORDERS. 


By LiguTenant G. HENDERSON, COMMANDING 72ND FIELD 
BATTERY, KOYAL ARTILLERY, 


2ND BRIGADE CAMP, 


BELGAUM; 

22-30 P.M., 71h March 1899, Not possible 
to publish 30 
soon after 
B. D. orders 


1, The Battery will march to-morrow with the main-body, = maine 
ye 
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BRIGADE ORDERS. 


By LigUTENANT-COLONEL E, LAWFORD, COMMANDING 157 
BRIGADE, BELGAUM Division. 


Marginal Betcacm; 

references 

unnecessary. 11 AM, 7th Sarct if 5 
They have 


been removed 
from other 


Orders. 
R.CHL 
No. 1— 
1. (f) The enemy, good regular troops, has effected alani-z 2 
[nfociiatisa: estos force at Gua. Is concentrating at i c+ 
(, Enemy. war. No general rising of natves as 
(.) Other Forces, occurred so far, The rariway bas t--: 
destroyed between Londa and Dharwar. 
(#) Our peat strength one regiment, working ini-p-2:- 
ently, is covering our front. 
Notsostated. Intention of General Oticer 2. To attack wit’ out delay the t-. os 
Sec a “ Commanaing Devanon, which are concentrating at Diarwar 


3. The flowing Divisional Troops have been placed att - 
disposal of the General Csi cee Cs. 
manding tet Drigade for the sarch — 

y, Roval Artilery. 

npan.es, Suppers and Miners, 


Divis.onal Tro ps, 


aoth Fie'd Batt 

Nos tand aC 

21st Pioneers. 
4. The rst Brigade, and the above-mentioned Divisional Tez. ¢ 
wilmarch from camp at 640 AM ty 
morrow by the Grand Trunk host os 


O:der of marche 


Dharwar. 
§. The Advanced Guard under Lie. --- 


d Guard, oie ‘ 
Achacerd: Gas ant-Coienel A. wil move otf at 


AM— : 
ist Battaln Fast Ve dst ce Rog tee 
(No be order of mand) Nes tand 2 Compares, Sappenant Von 
Interval of s om. to bead of mir tas ot 
Bread 


6. The main-body wal fo wom tue 


Noref-rence Manbd afanty Be gate, c . 
a apibedyamilstantiy Bega te order, and at the times gven bel a 


ay 
ie head o 
tear ot corps 


655 aM, oes vee tat Poreers, 

72 oe we 2th Bed taten, Reval Aes ey. 
70 ow rl we std Hata on We sh Reg teee. 
73 0 one oree ek ha Meas be Sa: 


7:20 we wee 34h Madras I 
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Ammunition Colamn and Field 7. Brigade Reserve Ammunition moves 


Hospitals, off at 7-27 A.M. 

No. 2 Ficld Hospital a. «ws British Troops, 7-35 A.M. 

No.2 » is oe a Native Troops, 7-40 A.M. Where is the 
Commissa- 
riat? 

R.C. H. 

Baegige 8. The baggage will follow the main. Certain light 

- age. 
body at 7-50 A.M. ones be 
¥ with corps. 

Tents and baggage in same order as march of troops. R.C.H. 
9. The Officer Commanding 26th 
Baggage. Madras Infantry will detail two compa- 


nies as baggage guard. 


10. The General Officer Commanding Should come 


Pa ania tenes Officer ct Brigade will march at the head of the last in 
main-body. orders. 


tr. On arrival at Hooblee the Ad- 
Outposts. vanced Guard under Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. will form the outposts. 


12, The Brigade Quarter-Master will Unnecessary. 
make all arrangements for watering men pM G. 
and animals, for latrines and kitchens. jnevructions 


to each corps. 


Arrangements in camp. 


Brigade 
Quarter- 
Master may 
be dispensed 
with, 
2 13. Rations will be issued daily at May not 
Rations. 4 ae y alvaya be 
eae possible, 
14. The Alarm Posts will be the Quar- petter decide 
Alarm Post. ter Guard of each regiment and unit, after seeing 
facing east. the camp. 
1§. Brigade-Majors will attend atge, 
Orders, Brigade head-quarters daily at 5 P.M. Divisional 


ig: vill bei - Standi 
Brigade Orders will be issued at 5-15 P.M. Onder Moree 


R.C.H. 
By order, 


E, LAWFORD, Lieut.-Col., 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, 
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REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


By LicuTENANT F. V. L. PRITCHARD, COMMANDING 227+ 
MADRAS INFANTRY. 


NATIVE INFANTRY Ln: 
BELGAUM ; 
g PM ath Marca 1555. 
Nos. t and 2 1. The enemy, good regular troops, has effected a la-_-: - 


might have Goa, and is concentrating at Dharwar. No general rising of = 
been omitted. has occurred so far, The railway has been destroyed. 


2. To attack without delay the troops concentrating at [i .-9. 


To-morrow ? 3. The regiment will fall in at 7-§ AM. and move cF at °2 
A.M, and march by the Grand Trunk Road to Hoob!ie in reas 2. ° 
goth Madras Infantry. 


Vide B.O. 4. The two Small Arms Ammunition carts and two m.7-+ ¥ 
No 7. march in rear of the regiment. ‘Ihe remainder of the arin 2% 


move off with the Brigade Reserve Ammunition at 7 AW wo: 
escort, No. 4 Section, “ F'' Company. 


§. The heavy bagzige will be ready to move off at 8-39 Ax < 
rear of that of the 2oth Madras Infantry. 


Vide B.O. "“G"'and “ H" Companies under Lieutenant Q. wil act zs a: 
No. 8. gage guard to the baggage of the Brigade, which coummen.es ts = * 
Clashes with off at 7-50 A.M. 
Db, O. No. s. 
Vide DLO. 6. One day's rations to be carried. 
No, 6. 

RCH. F. PRITCHARD, Liea!, 


Commanding a6th Madras Jo's 


REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


By LiEUTENANT-COLONEL P. G. HUGGINS, DS.0., Cosmas: 
21ST NJADRAS PIONEERS. 


Bercacw 
Oraa, 7th Marcel: 
Now tend? t. The enemy, good reguiar trope, has effected a lacl-y } 


oot sl eolstely Goa, and is concentrating at Dharwar, No general ros rgaxn 
mH. has occurred so far, Ratiway bas been destroyed. 


3. To attack without delay the troops that are concentrausy ¥ 
Dharwar. 
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_ 3. The regiment is attached, for to-morrow’s march, to the rst 
Brigade. 


4. The regiment will fall in at 6-40 A.M., move off at 6-55 A.M., 
marching by the Grand Trunk Road to Hooblee. To march at the 
head of the main-body, at 1 mile distance from the advanced guard. 


5. Three mules will accompany each company. The remainder wuts 
of the rst and 2nd Reserve Ammunition, with a guard consisting of assumed, and 
No. 4 Section of “H” Company, will move with the Brigade Reserve mountain 


Ammunition Column at 7-35 A.M, pastel 


For the 
Plains follow 
Infantry Drill, 
S. 132 (4). 


6. The Regimental Transport Officer will arrange that the heavy Not in 
baggage is ready to move off at 8 a.m. It will follow that of the 2#eement 
two companies, Sappers and Miners. The 26th Madras Infantry No.& The 
furnish the guard over the Divisional and Brigade baggage, but one Brigadier 
non-commissioned officer and eight privates (one per company) will Parents 
accompany the regimental baggage. where the 
baggage was 
to start from. 
D.S.O. No. 2 
overlooked, 


_ 7 Men to carry one day’s dry rations and animals one day's 
grain. 


8. The Divisional, Brigade and Regimental Standing Orders Nota 


for these operations are to be adhered to at all times by all ranks, PesessarY 


R.C.H. 
P. G. HUGGINS, Lieut.-Col., 
Commandant, arst Pioneers. 


2np BRIGADE ORDERS. 


By CoLone R. A. GILCHRIST, COMMANDING 2ND BRIGADE. 


BRIGADE HEAD QUARTERS, 
BELGAUM ; 
11 AM, 7th March 1899. 


1, Enemy reported to be concentrating at Dharwar. So far no 
general rising. Natives have destroyed railway bridges, and likely to 
harass the march and fire into camp. 
2. The Officer Commanding Division has decided to march on 
Dharwar to-morrow by the Grand Trunk Road and camp near Hoob- ! 
lee, about 16 (sixteen) miles from Belgaum Fort. ! 
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3. 72nd Field Battery, Royal Artillery, 
Divisional Reserve Ammunition, 
Divisional Field Hospitals, 
Divisional Commissariat. 

are attached to the Brigade for the march. 


There is too 4. The Brigade will march at 8-30 A.M. to-morrow, following 1st 
inuch in No, Brigade. 
4 for easy 


reletense: _ _ The connecting party being furnished by the rst Royal War- 
wickshire Regiment. i 
Order of March. 


gand Field Battery, Royal Artillery =. se 8-30 A.M, 
ist Royal Warwickshire Regiment ae eee 8-37 
2nd Derbyshire Regiment ... oe we 8-44 45 
gth Regiment, Madras Infantry ae oe 851 yg 
15th Regiment, Madras Infantry ass we 8-58 9s 


Light baggage consisting of — 
ist Reserve Ammunition, 
Water Water mules, . 
bullocks ? Signalling equipment, 
Entrenching tools, 
Field stretchers and regimental ambulance transport, 
will follow their respective units, 
Divisional and Brigade Reserve Ammunition, marching at 9-5 A.M., 
will follow immediately after the light baggage of the rear unit. 
Divisional and Brigade Field Hospitals, marching at 9-15 A.M., 
will follow the ammunition column. 
Quite right In the above order, and at the time stated, each unit will join the 
to fixa spot. line of march at the railway crossing south-west of the Fort. 
5. Each battalion will furnish its own flank guards. The 15th 
Regiment, Madras Infantry, will furnish one company as a rear guard ; 
also the flank guards for the trains. 


Vide D.S. O. 6. A baggage guard of one man per company from each battalion 
No. 2 if under a non-commissioned officer will be detailed, 

overleoked. 7. Heavy baggage consisting of-— 

Hour quite Cooking utensils, tents, kits, supplies, spare animals, and all baggage not 


correct ‘ stated in Order No. 4, 
because will be handed over to the Divisional Transport Officer by 8 A.M, on 
rendezvous 


ie some the Kulladghee Road, north-east of the Fort. 


distance from 
tailway cross- 
ing mentioned 


coenone 8. Alarm Posts and halts will be as laid down in Standing Orders 


order. throughout the march. 
g. Men will carry one day’s rations complete, except meat, which 
will be issued as soon as practicable after arrival in camp. 
Might b: 10. Brigade Orders will be issued daily as soon as possible after 
civevtaily, atrival in camp. Officers Commanding Units will be informed when 
R.C, H, to attend on the Officer Commanding Brigade for orders. 
tt. The Officer Commanding Brigade will march at the head of 
the brigade. 
By order, 


R. GILCHRIST, Colonel, 
Deputy Assistant-Adjutant-General, and Brigade, 
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REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


By Major H. E, IRWIN, COMMANDING 1ST ROYAL WARWICKSHIRE 
REGIMENT. 


THE CLus, BELGAUM ; 
4PM, 7th March 1899. 


1, Enemy reported to be concentrated at Dharwar, So far no Not 
general rising. Natives have destroyed railway bridges, and likely absolutely 
to harass march and fire into camps. dae 


2. The Division will march to Dharwar to-morrow by the Grand 
Trunk Road and camp near Hooblee, about 16 miles from Belgaum 
Fort. 


3. The Brigade will march at 8-30 A.M. to-morrow, following the Quite right 
1st Brigade in the following order :— wou other 
g2nd Field Battery, Royal Artillery. 
1st Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 
4. The battalion will parade at 8-15 A.M. to-morrow and will 
join the line of march at railway crossing south-west of Fort at 8-37 
AM. 


“A” Company will form an advanced guard connecting 1st and 
and Brigades. 


“B” and “C” Companies will form right and left flank guards 
for the battalion, 
5. The first reserve ammunition— 
Water mules, Bullocks ? 
Signalling equipment, 
Entrenching tcols, 
Field stretchers and regimental ambulance, 
will follow in rear of the battalion, 


The remainder of the baggage will be loaded up at the Regi- 
mental Quarter Guard by 7-45 A.M. under the Regimental Transport 
Officer, who will roport himself with baggage at 8 a.m. to the Divi- 
sional Transport Officer on the Kulladghee Road, north-east of Fort, 


A baggage guard of one non-commissioned officer and one man pide remark 
per company will accompany the baggage. to B. O. No. 6. 


6. One day’s rations, except meat, will be issued on parade, and 
carried in havresacks, The meat will be issued on arrival in camp. 


7. When in camp the Regimental Quarter Guard will always be 
the Alarm Post for the battalion, 


By order, 
H. E. IRWIN, Major, - 
for Adjutant, rst Royal Warwickshire Regiment, 
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Remarks. 
(i) Names of places should be printed in capitals, 


I think it (ii) Marginal note to each order makes reference easier. 
canecersaty 

writing in the 

field. OH. R, GILCHRIST, Colonel, 


BRIGADE DIVISION ORDERS. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL B., COMMANDING BRIGADE DIVISION, 
Roya ARTILLERY, 


1ST BRIGADE CAMP, 
BgLGAUM; 
12 noon, 7th March 1899. 


1, The Division will march on Dharwar to-morrow by the Grand 
Trunk Road and camp near Hooblee, about 16 miles from Belgaum 
Fort. 


2, The 4oth Field Battery, Royal Artillery, will march with the 
ist Brigade, the 72nd Field Battery, Royal Artillery, with the 2nd 
Brigade. 


The meat 2. Men will carry one day’s rations complete, except meat. 

not carried Three days’ meat and two days’ rations for men will be carried in 

driven. Brigade charge. Two days’ grain for horses will be carried in Bri- 
gade charge, and one day's hay. One day’s grain will be carried with 
batteries, Officers Commanding Batteries will submit early requisi- 
tions for transport, rations, and forage, and will arrange to draw one 
day’s rations (except meat) and one day's grain from the Commis- 
sariat this afternoon, 


4. Allhorses to be fed and watered, if possible, before starting, 
One feed per horse to be carried in nose-bags, and the remainder of 
the grain in the gram bags. 


Not 3. Officers Commanding Batteries will arrange for tea for the 
Divison A men before starting, 
Standirg 2 
Ot aie 6. The 4gth Field Battery will march with the main-body of the 
gave no rst Brigade and will be ready to move off at 6-55 A.M., and will follow 


starting patat.: ye 21st Madras Pioneers, 


Vide D. S. 0. 7. The baggage of 1st Brigade will follow the main-body at 7-50 

No. 2, AM. in the same order of march as the troops. The Officer Com- 
manding 4gth Field Battery, Royal Artillery, will detail a non-com- 
missioned officer to take charge of the Battery baggage, who will 
report himself to the Brigade Transport Officer for orders at {7-40 
AM, 
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Note,—The 26th Madras Infantry furnish a baggage guard, 


8, The zand Field Battery will march with the main-body of the The Brigadier 
and Brigade and will be ready to move off at 8-25 A.M, and will lead gavea ; 
the 2nd Brigade. which should 
g. The light baggage, ws., water mules and ambulance trans- Too vectove: 


port, will march immediately in rear of the Battery. The remainder 
of the baggage will be handed over to the Divisional Transport Officer 
by 8 A.M. onthe Kulladghee Road, north-east of the Fort. The vide D. s. 
Cfficer Commanding 72nd Field Battery will detail one non-com- 0. No.2. 
missioned officer to take charge of the Battery baggage, who will 
report himself to the Divisional Transport Officer at 7-50 A.M. for 
orders, 

to. Native followers will march with the baggage, and when in Unnecessary. 
camp will, on no account, be allowed to !eave its limits, No natives, D. S. 0. No. 
except followers, will be allowed in camp, nee 

11, Officers Commanding Batteries will furnish parade states in Uanecessary. 
pencil as early as possible each morning, D, S. 0. No, 


R.C.H. 
12, At retreat batteries will parade at their alarm posts, and all First part 


followers will be sent to the place indicated in case of attack, The D's 0. Ne. 
alarm post for each battery will be its own gun park, 2. 
13, All villages are out of bounds, Deo Ns. 
17. 
R,¢. H. 


14, The Officer Commanding Brigade Division, Royal Artillery, 
will march with the 49th Field Battery, Royal Artillery. 


By order, 
G, HENDERSON, Lieut., R.A., 
Acting Adjutant, Royal Artillery, 


Remarks. 
Names of places should be printed in capitals, 
R, GILCHRIST, Colone/, 


BATTERY ORDERS. 


By Lieutenant G. HENDERSON, COMMANDING 72ND FIELD 
BATTERY, ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


2ND BRIGADE CAMP, 


BELGAUM; 
12-30 P.M., 7th March 1899, Not possible 
to publish go. 
satg aat 
* Fi . DU. orders 
t, The Battery will march to-morrow with the main-body, What aise 


body ? 
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2, Battery will parade toemorrow as under :== 


Men will turn out at on oe one 6-30 A.M. 
Early feed ” ane on see 6-45 » 
Times not Boot and saddle ,, tae ais ny 7°45 9 
too long for 
the first march Squad parade 4, tee tee one 8-5 i» 
Oute Ready for C.O. jos ase ee 8-20 ,, 


3. Tea will be issued in the gun park between 6-45 A.M, and 
7-45 AM, 

4. One day’s rations, except meat, will be issued for each man, 
and one day’s grain for each horse will be issued this afternoon. Nos, 
1 will report themselves to Quarter-Master Sergeant and ascertain 
from him at what time he will issue rations and grain, 


Vide D.S. 0. 5. Every water-bottle is to be full to-morrow before starting, and 


No, 3. every man will carry his day’s ration, Quarter-Master Sergeant will 
CH. arrange to draw the meat ration as soon as possible after arrival in 
camp. 


6, One feed for each horse to be carried in nose-bags and the 
remainder in gram bags. 


Why different 7. All baggage and line-gear to be packed and ready to move 


from B. off by 7-45 A.M. 

D. O. No. 9? : 
Where? A 8, Corporal E, will be in charge of the Battery’s baggage and will 
long way off, report himself to the Divisional Transport Officer at 7-40 A.M. for 


has he to 
ie P orders. 


The battery He will also be in charge of the native establishment and will 
movesata muster them as soon as the battery moves off, They will accompany 


later hour than 
ite bageaae, the baggage. 


at two places 
at same time. 


Standing g. Water mules and ambulance transport will march immediately 
Order. in rear of the Battery. 
RCH. 
Lieut., R.A, 


Commanding 7and Field Battery, Royal Artillery. 


Remarks. 


(i) Orders not signed, 


Not abso= .(ii) The situation as regards enemy and intention of Officer 


pes Hiei Commanding Division should be published in Battery Orders, 


for small 
salt GH. R. GILCHRIST, Colonel. 
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DIVISIONAL AMMUNITION COLUMN ORDERS, 


By Major R. E, BOOTHBY, COMMANDING. 
Camp BriTISH INFANTRY LINES, 


BELGAUM; 
12 noon, 7th March 1899, 


1. The enemy is reported concentrating at Dharwar, Natives 
Be des ored the railway crossings and are likely to harass the 
March, 
2. The Division marches on Dharwar to-morrow and will camp 
near Hooblee (16 miles from Belgaum Fort). 
The column marches in rear of the light baggage of the rear Very clear. 
battalion (15th Madras Infantry) of the 2nd Brigade, which clears the 
tailway crossing south-west of the Fort at 9-5 A.M. 
3. Halts and alarm posts throughout the march will be as in 
Standing Orders. 


4. The column will parade to-morrow as follows :— Time allowed 
Water and feed, 7 A M. to get to rail- 
Commanding Officer’s parade, 8-15 A.M. way crossing 


One day’s rations complete, except meat, will be carried on the ‘ect 
wagons, each native will carry a day’s ration on him. R.C. He 
5. The Quarter-Master Sergeant with the baggage and native 2nd Brigade 


establishment, except the puckalli who accompanies the column, will ane oe 4 


match at 7-50 A.M., and report to the Divisional Transport Officer on have been 
the Kulladghee Road, north-east of the Fort, at 8 A.M. followed, 


RCH. 
R. E, BOOTHBY, Major, R.A., . 
Commanding Ammunttion Column. 


Remarks. 


Names of places should be printed. 
R, GILCHRIST, Colonel. 


SIGNALLING ARRANGEMENTS, 


Signal stations during the march were posted as follows :== 


Musketry Hill on MS a we PLA. 
Halgi Hill as Be es w P.B. 
Hill south of Dharwar Road between the 8th and gth 
milestones from Hooblee ee ay we PLD. 
Hooblee (Terminal Station) sss we ow CB 


the Ae B. and P. D, were both found from the rst Brigade, C, B, by 
Wisional Signallers, 
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At 12-15 P. B. withdrew with rear guard, and at 13-15 P. D. 
withdrew. C.B, remained at Hooblee until the reac guard reached 
camp at 18 o'clock, 

C. E. COBB, Lieutenant, 
HOoBLEE; } 1st East Yorkshire Regiment, 
8th March 1899. AS. AS. 


Helio message received from P, D. by C. B. at 13-40. 
Xs 


To From 


General Officer Commanding General Officer Commanding 
Division. 2nd Brigade, 


Whole of rear guard passsd milestone nine miles from Hooblee 
at thirteen-ten. 


A. B. HUTCHINS, Sergeant, 


8th March 1899. ZC. C. B. 
Helio message received from P. D. by C. B. at 165. 
xs 
To From 
General Officer Commanding General Officer Commanding 


Division, and Brigade, 
Carts and everything coming on well. If all goes on well, I shall 
be in camp with rear guard at about eighteen o’clock. 
A. B, HUTCHINS, Sergeant, 
8th March 1599. MC. C.B, 


DIARY OF PRINCIPAL MEDICAL OFFICER. 


8th March 1899. 
(2) Arrived at Hooblee, 

_ (8) Extract from morning state of sick, to be forwarded to 
Principal Medical Officer, India, and to General Officer Command. 
ing— 


Other fevers British. Native. 


Diarrhoea and dysentery aS aH - 3 
Bycdiseares oe eee oe ° 6 
urgica’ cases ove vee . t 
Other complaints. Me eer ~¥ 
Toll... §6 ss * 
# SS td 
a 
> é 


batizes ty GOOgle 
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3. 72nd Ficld Battery, Royal Artillery, 
Divisional Reserve Ammunition, 
Divisional Field Hospitals, 
Divisional Comm ssariat. 
are attached to the Brigade for the march. 
Phere ste 4. The Brigade will march at 8-30 A.M. to-morrow, fulluwic g mss 
auchin No, Brigade, 
eed The connecting party being furnished by the mt Royal Wa 
wickshire Regiment. 


Order of March. 


gand Fie'd Battery, Royal Artslery ae oe RS me, 
ist Rovai Warwcchshire Regiment eee M37 we 
and Derbyshire Regiment... ose bag on 
gth Regiment, Madras Infantry one oe 85D 
asth Rey.ment, Madras Ipfaniry ooo we 855 


Light baguage consisting of — 
ast Reserve Ammunition, 
Water Water mu'es, 4 
bucucks ? Sgealurg equipment, 
Fetrercnerg too, 
Pied stretchers and regimental ambulance transport, 
will follow theie respective units, 
Divisional and Brigade Reserve Ammunition, marching at 9-§ 8M. 
will fotbw immediately after the light baywage of the rear ure. 
Divisional and Brigate Field Hospitals, march ny at gig AM 
will f How the ammunit on column. 
Qite right In the above order, and at the time stated, each anit wala ti 
totxa spt. line of march at the railway crossing south-west of the Fort. 
§. bach battalion will furnish ats own flank guards. The re* 
Regiment, Madras Infantry, will furnish one company asa fear goa - 
alsy the flank guards for the trains. 


te D.S O. 6. A baygage guard of One man per company from cach batta) = 
No a ity under a non-commissioned othicer wail be detai.ed. 

Pe ORS 7. Heavy baguage consisting of— 

Hoar quite Coolory uters. s, tents, kits, sugges, spare an ma's, and al taygage *-£ 
Coreet ; stated on Order Now 

te uve will be handed over to the Divis‘onal Transport Ofer by 8 AML ¢2 
fet cawous eg > ¥ 

ign wae the Kutadghee Road, north-cast of the Furt, 


d stance from 
Ca way cromes 
leg rert.ioned 


hon \ ' ‘ . Ss 
t ideoaary 8. Alarm Posts and haits will be as laid dowa in Standicg O: 
or ser throughout the march. 


9. Men wal carry one day's rations com; fete, except meat, wh. 
will be issucd as soon as pract.cabie alter arrival in camp 
Mit by 10. Brigade Orders will be issued dar'y as soon as pos tte acre 
cee arcival in cavp. Ottcers Command.ng Unity wal be aniemed wb a 
RCH, to attend on the O:tcer Commanding Brizide for orders. 
tt. The Ofcer Command.ng brace will march at the Lead of 
the brigade, 


Ty order, 
R. GILCHRIST, Cu leone’, 
Deputy Assistant-Adwtant-Gemeral, and Bri gest. 
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REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


By Major H. E, IRWIN, COMMANDING 1ST ROYAL WARWICKSHIRE 
REGIMENT. 


THE CLuB, BELGAUM ; 


4PM, 7th March 1899. 


1. Enemy reported to be concentrated at Dharwar. So far no Not 
general rising. Natives have destroyed railway bridges, and likely absolutely 
to harass march and fire into camps. ReSchae > 


2. The Division will march to Dharwar to-morrow by the Grand 
Trunk Road and camp near Hooblee, about 16 miles from Belgaum 
Fort. 


3. The Brigade will march at 8-30 A.M. to-morrow, following the Quite right 
ist Brigade in the following order :— FOO e ot nee 


corps. 
zand Field Battery, Royal Artillery. 
ist Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 


4. The battalion will parade at 8-15 A.M. to-morrow and will 


join the line of march at railway crossing south-west of Fort at 8-37 
AM. 


« A” Company will form an advanced guard connecting 1st and 
and Brigades. 


“B” and “C” Companies will form right and left flank guards 
for the battalion, 
5. The first reserve ammunition— 


Water mules, Bullocks ? 
Signalling equipment, 

Entrenching tcols, 

Field stretchers and regimental ambulance, 


will follow in rear of the battalion. 


The remainder of the baggage will be loaded up at the Regi- 
mental Quarter Guard by 7-45 A.M. under the Regimental Transport 
Officer, who will roport himself with baggage at 8 a.m, to the Divi- 
sional Transport Officer on the Kulladghee Road, north-east of Fort, 


A baggage guard of one non-commissioned officer and one man pide remark 
per company will accompany the baggage. to B. O. No.6. 


6. One day’s rations, except meat, will be issued on parade, and 
carried in havresacks, The meat will be issued on arrival in camp. 


7. When in camp the Regimental Quarter Guard will always be 
the Alarm Post for the battalion. 
: By order, 
H, E. IRWIN, Major, ~ 
for Adjutant, rst Royal Warwickshire Regiment, 
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Remarks. 


(i) Names of places should be printed in capitals, 


L think it (ii) Marginal note to each order makes reference easier. 
ciuses 

annecesary 

writirg in the 

ae aii R. GILCHRIST, Colonel. 


BRIGADE DIVISION ORDERS. 
By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL B., COMMANDING BRIGADE DIVISION, 
ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
1ST BRIGADE Camp, 
BgLGAUM; 
12 noon, 7th March 899. 


1, The Division will march on Dharwar to-morrow by the Grand 
Trunk Road and camp near Hooblee, about 16 miles from Belgaum 
Fort. 


2, The 4oth Field Battery, Royal Artillery, will march with the 
tst Brigade, the 72nd Field Battery, Royal Artillery, with the 2ad 


Brigade. 
The meat 2, Men will carry one day’s rations complete, except meat. 
rot carried Three days’ meat and two days’ rations for men will be carricd ia 
driven. Brigade charge. Two days’ grain for horses will be carried in Bri+ 


gade charge, and one day’s hay, One day’s grain will be carried with 
batteries, Officers Commanding Batteries will submit early requisi- 
tions for transport, rations, and forage, and will arrange to draw one 
day’s rations (except meat) and one day's graiu from the Commis- 
sariat this afternoon, 


4. Allhorses to be fed and watered, if possible, before starting, 
One feed per horse to be carried in nose-bags, and the remainder of 
the grain in the gram bags, 


Not : A 5. Officers Commanding Batteries will arrange for tea for the 
Division’ “men before starting, 

Standirg 

Order, 


The Brigadier 6, The 4oth Field Battery will march with the main-body of the 
fave no 1st Brigade and will be ready to move off at 6-55 A.M., and will follow 
starting pat: ae grst Madras Pioneers, 


Vide DLS. 0. 7. The baggage of rst Brigade will follow the main-body at 7-50 

No. a, AM. in the same order of march as the troops, The Officer Com- 
manding 4gth Field Battery, Royal Artillery, will detail a non-com 
missioned officer to take charge of the Battery baggage, who will 
report himself to the Brigade Transport Officer for orders at j7-40 
A.M, 
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Note—The 26th Madras Infantry furnish a baggage guard, 


8. The 7and Field Battery will march with the main-body of the The Brigadier 
and Brigade and will be ready to move off at 8-25 A.M, and will lead gavea 
the 2nd Brigade. wei Seog 
b 6d, 
g. The light baggage, v/s, water mules and ambulance trans- Toe vaste 


port, will march immediately in rear of the Battery. The remainder 

of the baggage will be handed over to the Divisional Transport Officer 

by 8 A.M. onthe Kulladghee Road, north-east of the Fort. The vide D. Ss. 
Cfficer Commanding 72nd Field Battery will detail one non-com- 0. No.2. 
missioned officer to take charge of the Battery baggage, who will 

report himself to the Divisional Transport Olficer at 7-50 A.M. for 

orders, 


10, Native followers will march with the baggage, and when in Unnecessary, 
camp will, on no account, be allowed to /eave its limits. No natives, D. S. 0. No. 
except followers, will be allowed in camp, Be 


11, Officers Commanding Batteries will furnish parade states in Unnecessary. 
pencil as early as possible each morning. oe S. 0. No, 


R.C.H. 
12, At retreat batteries will parade at their alarm posts, and all First part 
followers will be sent to the placc indicated in case of attack, The prnsces*y- 


alarm post for each battery will be its own gun park, a £22 Ne 
- vu : 
13, All villages are out of bounds, Unnecessary. 
: 17. ‘ 
14, The Officer Commanding Brigade Division, Royal Artillery, Ree 


will march with the 49th Field Battery, Royal Artillery. 
By order, 
G. HENDERSON, Lieut., R.A., 
Acting Adjutant, Royal Artillery, 
Remarks. 


Names of places should be printed in capitals, 
R, GILCHRIST, Colones, 


BATTERY ORDERS. 


By LizuTENANT G. HENDERSON, COMMANDING 72ND FIELD 
BATTERY, ROYAL ARTILLERY, 


2ND BRIGADE CAMP, 


BELGAUM; 

22-30 P.M. 7th March 1899, Not Possible 
to publish $0 
soon aie 

1. The Battery will march to-morrow with the main-body, What maige 


bedy? 
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3, Battery will parade toemorrow as under :—= 


Men will turn out at ea oe tes 6-30 A.M. 
Early feed ” ove ae we 45 
Times not Boot and saddle ,, or th aie 7245s 
too long for 
the first march Squad parade», aoe oe aoe 8-5 ow 
ote Ready forC.O. », ‘ie oo ees 8-20 ,, 


3. Tea will be issued in the gun park between 6-45 A.M. and 
7°45 A.M. 

4. One day’s rations, except meat, will be issued for each maa, 
and one day’s grain for each horse will be issued this afternoon. Nos, 
1 will report themselves to Quarter-Master Sergeant and ascertaio 
from him at what time he will issue rations and grain, 


Vide D.S. O. 5. Every water-bottle is to be full to-morrow before starting, and 


No. 3. every man will carry his day’s ration, Quarter-Master Sergeant will 
»C.H. arrange to draw the meat ration as soon as possible after arrival in 
camp, 


6, One feed for each horse to be carried in nose-bags and the 
remainder in gram bags, 


Why different 7. All baggage and line-gear to be packed and ready to move 


from B, off by 7-. .M, 
D. 0. No. 9? Y 7454 


Where? A 8. Corporal E, will be in charge of the Battery’s baggage and will 
long way off, report himself to the Divisional Transport Officer at 7-40 A.M. for 


has he to 
ectecne orders. 


The battery He will also be in charge of the native establishment and will 
moves ata muster them as soon as the battery moves off. They will accompany 


later hour than 
its’ | bageages the baggage. 


at two places 
at same time, 


Standing g. Water mules and ambulance transport will march immediately 
Order. - in rear of the Battery. 
RCH. 


Lieut., R.A. 
Commanding and Field Battery, Royal Artillery. 


Remarks. 


(i) Orders not signed, 


Not abso- (ii) The situation as regards enemy and intention of Officer 


sry fn order Commanding Division should be published in Battery Orders, 
for smi 


anit CH. R. GILCHRIST, Cofonel, 
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DIVISIONAL AMMUNITION COLUMN ORDERS. 


By Major R. E, BOOTHBY, CoMMANDING, 
Camp BriTISH INFANTRY LINES, 
BELGAUM; 
12 noon, 7th March 1899, 


1. The enemy is reported concentrating at Dharwar. Natives 
have destroyed the railway crossings and are likely to harass the 
march. 

2. The Division marches on Dharwar to-morrow and will camp 
near Hooblee (16 miles from Belgaum Fort). 

The column marches in rear of the light baggage of the rear Very clear. 
battalion (15th Madras Infantry) of the 2nd Brigade, which clears the 
railway crossing south-west of the Fort at 9-5 A.M. 

3. Halts and alarin posts throughout the march will be as in 
Standing Orders. 


4. The column will parade to-morrow as follows :—= Time allowed 
Water and feed, 7 a M. to get to rail- 
Commanding Officer’s parade, 8-15 A.M. way crossing 

One day's rations complete, except meat, will be carried on the Sect 

wagons, each native will carry a day's ration on him. R.C.H, 


5. The Quarter-Master Sergeant with the baggage and native 2nd_ Brigade 
establishment, except the puckalli who accompanies the column, will Orders Nos. 4 


Anan id 
march at 7-50 A.M., and report to the Divisional Transport Officer on haven Ces 
the Kulladghee Road, north-east of the Fort, at 8 A.M. followed. 
R.C, He 


R. E, BOOTHBY, Major, R.A, 
Commanding Ammunition Column. 


Remarks. 


Names of places should be printed. 
R, GILCHRIST, Colonel. 


SIGNALLING ARRANGEMENTS, 


Signal stations during the march were posted as follows :== 


Musketry Hill ov we on we PAL 
Halgi Hill ae ae on ow PB. 
Hill south of Dharwar Road between the 8th and oth 
milestones from Hooblee ove ee oo P. D. 
Hooblee (Terminal Station) —». we ow CB 


P, B, and P, D, were both found from the rst Brigade, C, B, by 
the Divisional Signallers, 
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At 12-15 P. B. withdrew with rear guard, and at 13-15 P. D. 
withdrew. C. B. remained at Hooblee until the rear guard reached 
camp at 18 o'clock, 

C. E. COBB, Lreutenant, 
HOOBLEE; } ast East Yorkshive Regiment, 
8th March 1599. AL S.AS. 


Helio message received from P. D. by C. B. at 13-30. 

xs 
To From 

General Officer Commanding General Officer Commanding 

Division, and Brigade, 

Whole of rear guard passsd milestone nine miles from Hooblee 

at thirteen-ten. 
A. B. HUTCHINS, Sergeant, 


8th March 1899. 1[C. CB. 
Helio message received from P. D. by C. B. at 16-5. 
xs 
To From 
General Officer Commanding General Oficer Commanding 


Division, and Brigase 
Carts and everything coming on well. If all goes on well, I shall 
be in camp with rear guard at about eighteen o'clock. 
A. B, HUTCHINS, Sergeant, 
8th March 1899. Wc. 6.8 


DIARY OF PRINCIPAL MEDICAL OFFICER. 


8th March 1899. 
(a) Arrived at Hooblee. 

_ (8) Extract from morning state of sick, to be forwarded to 
Principal Medical Officer, India, and to General Officer Command. 
ing— 

Oke teers British. Native. 


Diarrhcea and dysentery om Ms io 3 

Eye diseaies ane toe ane ° 6 
urgica’ cases ory oo oo t 

Other complaints ... ao e q 3 

Total 6. 35 

- - 


biotzea ty GOORTe 


ak 
‘tpostS sysop. J. Cooescan, 1R. War. B, 
Lisor. C, J. Tawney, B, Yorks, B, 
March 1899. 


‘900 1300 yele 
Sty 
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(c) Plague reported to be in vicinity of Hooblee. Drew General 
Officer Commanding’s attention to fact with object of posting villages 
out of bounds, 


R. W. KNOX, Lieut., 1.M.S., 
Principal Medical Officer. 


STAFF DIARY. 


CAMP 2 MILES S.-E, OF HOOBLEE; 
8th March 1899. 

For order of march see Divisional Order of 7th. The march to-day 
was 18 miles, as no good camping-ground at Hooblee, and there was 
plague in this village. 

It was severe for a first march, but the road was excellent, and 
there was a cool breeze. The sun became powerful, but the trees 
along the road gave much shade, The troops on reaching the Hari 
Nullah Ged miles) formed up on the road and rested, while those 
in advance filed across the bridge. 

The head of Lawford’s Brigade reached camp at 1 P.M., and the 
whole division was in camp at 6 P.M., and there were no stragglers, 

There is telegraphic communication along the road. 

The camping-grourd was excellent; the Mulpurba River, 500 
yards in front, gave good water, and the high ground beyond was 
perfect for protection by outposts.—See Sketch, 

13 o'clock Cavalry reported Sangolee-Turkod Road clear of 
enemy ; also roads to the south of Hooblee. The Cavalry decided to 
remain Out all night at Kittur. Three standing patrols ordered near 
Manowlee, Ambarguttee, and Tegur. The Cavalry to be spared as 
much as possible at night, 

Ample supplies. 

At 16-30 telegraphed to Belgaum :—‘‘ Be prepared to move all 
available troops on Londa.” 

At 17-0 received officer’s patrol message, dated 15-0 o'clock, 
south of Hulsee:—  Enemy’s Infantry at Hulsee, probably small 
party. Remaining out for night.” 

At 17-10 despatched by mounted orderly to Officer Commanding 
Cavalry at Kittur :-— 

“Early to-morrow, watch Hulsee, Kulikehree, Gungunkattee, and 
Nurrendra, and send officer’s patrol north of Dharwar to observe 
Hubli Junction. Find out all you can about Dharwar and try and 
reach railway.” ‘ 

Belgaum telegraphed :—‘ Khanapur bridge will be repaired by 
evening of 9th, Detachment of enemy at Goonjee, perhaps 300.” 

Telegraphed to Belgaum at 18-0:—* Defend Khanapur bridge 
with all available troops, guns, and machine guns, but do not risk a 
fight at Goonjee,” 

At 19-0 o'clock heard from Government vi¢ Belgaum that Hubli 
Junction is occupied in force by the enemy. Unfortunately not. in- 
formed when occupied. This seems a false move on part of enemy, 
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No enemy’s Cavalry seen. Belgaum kept informed of all import- 
ant news. Hostages taken from City of Belgaum and all large 
villages. 

At 19-15 telegraphed to Belgaum :—‘‘Send out to-morrow, 9th, 
three days’ rations, except meat, for 4,000 Europeans and two days’ for 
7,500 natives, except fuel. Am leaving small post at Hooblee. Cavalry 
escort from here will meet convoy half way, your escort returning. 
Inform Hooblee when convoy starts.” 

Belgaum replied that it was not possible to collect the 50 odd 
carts required and start the convoy before roth. 

Each Brigade ordered to leave 50 men and an officer at Hooblee, 
to include sick and foot-sore—and two weak field troops. The whole 
to come on with the convoy, and to collect bullocks so as to bring the 
convoy to Tegur on roth. 

Chief Commissariat Officer ordered to report on local supplies at 
Tegur, as early as possible to-morrow, in case of accident to convoy, 
Meanwhile bread rations to be reduced at to-morrow’s issue by one-half, 
but 1 1b. extra of meat to Europeans and $ |b. to natives. Reconnoitring 
officers to ascertain from neighbouring villages the quantity of wheat 
and flour procurable; also rice, and whether husked or otherwise. 

Principal Medical Officer to examine Tegur for field hospital in 
case enemy should attack on gth or 1oth. 

Captain Richardson and Lieutenant Fraser to start to-night 
for Kittur and reconnoitre Dharwar to-morrow with assistance of 
Cavalry. 


Recp. C. HART, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


DIVISIONAL ORDERS. 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL R, C. HART, V.C., C.B.. COMMANDING 
BELGAUM Division, 


HEAD-QUARTERS S.-E. OF HOOBLEE; 


Issued 4-30 P.M., 8th Marck 1899. 

1, The news that enemy is concentrating at Dharwar is confirm- 
ed, Our Cavalry is observing him, and apparently he has not yet 
landed any Cavalry, News that Hubli Junction is occupied by the 
enemy. 

2, The Division will march to-morrow and camp at Tegur, about 
15 miles from Hooblee, : 

3. Orders Nos. 3, 4 and 5 of yesterday hold good. The two 

machine guns and cyclists of Gilchrist’s Brigade at disposal of Officer 
Commanding 1st Madras Lancers for gth and roth March. 
4. The Divisional Commissariat Officer will form a dep&t at 
Tegur, 
5. The countersign will be communicated at retreat to all con: 
cerned, 
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6. Brigadier-General Hart will march at 9 A.M. and catch up the 
advanced guard, 
By order, 
Reop, C, HART, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


By Major G. S. KERRICH, COMMANDING IST MADRAS LANCERS. 
Kittur ; 
4 P.M., 8th March 1899. 


1. In accordance with Divisional Orders of to-day, a section will Badly worded, 
be posted from 6 P.M. to-day to 6 A.M, to-morrow as a standing patrol there oreo 
at,Ambarguttee, Manowlee, and Tegur. pairoleyan 

2, The regiment will bivouac at Kittur to-night, the right half A R.C. H 
Squadron forming the outposts. 

3. The officer’s patrol watching the railway reports parties of 
Infantry at Hulsee and Kulikehree. 

4. The regiment will continue the march at 5-30 A.M. to-morrow 
on Dharwar, 

5. The L. A. S. will detach an officer’s patrol north of Dharwart. a. Ss. 
to watch Hubli Junction at 5 A.M. to-morrow, and two field troops to might not be 
report themselves to the Assistant Adjutant-General, Belgaum Divi- wn derstood 
sion, at the same time. English, 

6. On arrival at Venktapur, march outposts will be thrown out, apparently 

7. The machine guns will march with the supporting Squadron. the patio) sto 

8. Regimental Orders Nos, 1, 2,36; 7) 9, 10) 11, 12, 13 and pot tiie at 
14 of yesterday hold good, that hour. 

By order, R.C.H 


J. BRUCE, Lieutenant, 
Adjutant, 1st Madras Lancers. 


BRIGADE ORDERS. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL E, LAWFORD, COMMANDING IST 
BRIGADE, BELGAUM DIVISION. 


HOOBLEE; 
4-30 P.M., 8th March 1899. 
1. The news that the enemy is concentrating at Dharwar is con- 


firmed. Our Cavalry is observing him, The enemy has not yet 
landed any Cavalry. 3 


2. To march to-morrow at 6-30 A.M, and camp at Tegur, t5 miles 
from Hooblee, 
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3. The advanced guard under Lieutenant-Colonel F. will move 
off at 6-30 A.M.— : 
and Battalion The Welsh Regiment. 


2 Companies, Sappers. 
Interval —- One mile. 


4, Main-body, order of route— 


The battery 21st Pioneers hed ae ove aoe 6-55 A.M. 
should not be 4gth Field Battery, Royal Artillery es woe 792 os 
wedged = in ist East Yorkshire Regiment ... eee oe 76 oe 
among D 2oth Madras Infantry oo te eee 7213 op 
Infantry: its 26th Madras Infantry ae 1=20 59 


pace is quite 5, Brigade Orders Nos. 7, 8, 9 and 10 of yesterday hold good. 


Cavalry are 
in front, and 
Battery not 
likely to be 
required in a 
hurry, 

therefore it 
would be a 
great 

convenience 
to letit march 


later. 
ies ue 6. On arrival at Tegur the advanced guard under Lieutenant- 
Brigadier not Colonel F, will form the outposts, 
stated Cn By order, 
vitae E, LAWFORD, Liext#.-Col., 


for Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General. 
2nd BRIGADE ORDERS. 


By CoLoneL R. GILCHRIST, COMMANDING 2ND BRIGADE. 
BRIGADE HEAD-QUARTERS, HOOBLEE; 
4 P.M., 8th March 1899. 
1. News of the enemy concentrating at Dharwar confirmed. 
Our Cavalry is observing him, and apparently he has not yet landed 
any Cavalry. 
Hubli Junction occupied by the enemy, 
2, The Officer Commanding Division has decided to continue 
the march and camp at Tegur, about 15 (fifteen) miles from Hooblee. 


This is a 3. The Brigade will march at 7-30 A.M. to morrow morning, 
serious 6 following the 1st Brigade. 
miteSoocc: ‘The connecting party will be furnished by the 15th Regiment, 


R.C. H. Madras Infantry. : 

The order of march and the intervals of time will be the same as 
yesterday, with the exception that the 15th Regiment, Madras _Infan- 
try, will follow the 72rd Vield Battery, Royal Artillery. 

Each unit will join the line of march on the road, north side of 
the river, 

4, Orders Nos, 5, 6, 7 and 9 of yesterday hold good, 
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The heavy baggage will be handed over to the Divisional Trans-See remark 
port Officer by 7 A.M. on ground west of the camp. against B. O. 
_ 5. The machine gun detachment and cyclists are placed at the “* 2 oH, 
disposal of the Officer Commanding Cavalry. 
6. The Officer Commanding Brigade will march at the head of 
the “Brigade. 
By order, 


R. GILCHRIST, Colonel, 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, 2nd Brigade. 


REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


By Major J. JACKSON, ComMANDING 9TH MADRAS INFANTRY. 
Camp HOOBLEE ; 


4-30 P.M., 8th March 1899. 

1, News of enemy concentrating at Dharwar confirmed, Our 
Cavalry observing him, and apparently he has not yet landed any 
Cavalry. Hubli Junction occupied by enemy. 

2. To continue the march and camp at Tegur, about 15 miles 
from Hooblee. 

3. The regiment will fall in at 8-30 A.M. (except H Company) Apparently 
and join the line of march on the road north of river at 8-58 A.M., 2nd_ Brigade 
marching in rear of light baggage of 2nd Derbyshire Regiment. Neate 

4. C and D Companies, right and left flank guards. march, but 

5. H Company rear guard ; to parade so as to follow the Divi- copy sent to 
sional and Brigade Field Hospitals. BeBe oe 

PR Ca. 

6. As yesterday, Should be 


7. As yesterday at 8 A.M. west of camp. worded R. 0. 
J. JACKSON, Afazor, at s 


esterday | 
Commandant, 9th Madras Infantry. olds good. 


BATTALION ORDERS. 


By Captain H. HAGGARD, COMMANDING 2ND BATTALION 
DERBYSHIRE REGIMENT. 
Camp HOostee ; 
5 P.M, 8th March 1899. 
1, News of enemy concentrating at Dharwar confirmed. Our 
Cavalry is observing him, and apparently he has not yet landed any 
Cavalry. Hubli Junction occupied by the enemy, 
2. Officer Commanding Division has decided to continue the 
march and camp at Tegur, about 15 miles from Hooblee. 


3. The battalion will parade at 8-35 A.M, and protect its own 
flanks. : 
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4. “C” Company under Lieutenant Robinson will form the 
right flank guard. 
“D”" Company under Captain Brown will form the left flank 
guard. 
Surely the 5. Battalion Orders Nos. 5, 6,7 and 8 of yesterday hold good, 
animals will except that heavy baggage will fall in at 6-50 A.M. and be handed 
not ber she over to the Divisional Transport Officer on ground west of camp at 8 
before they A.M. 


ae required t By order, 

ttali 

does not H. HAGGARD, Captain, 

Bey. ut Adjutant, and Derbyshire Regiment. 
R.C, HH. Sans 


DIVISIONAL AMMUNITION COLUMN ORDERS. 


By Major R. E, BOOTHBY, ComMaAnpDING. 
Camp HOOBLEE ; 
4°30 P.M, 8th March 1895. 

1. The report of the enemy’s concentration at Dharwar is con- 
firmed. His Cavalry have not been met with. 

2, The Division continues its march to-morrow and will camp at 
Tegur (15 miles). 

3. The column will march in rear of the rear regiment of the 2nd 
Brigade (the 9th Madras Infantry) — 


Not Water and feed at 6-30 A.M. 
understood. Commanding Officer’s parade at 7-50 A.M. 
The = and 4. Rations and grain will be carried as yesterday. 
Brigade does 
not begin to 
move till 8-go0 
AM, 
R.C. H. ; ‘ 
See remark 5. The native establishment and baggage will be handed over 


against No.3: west of the camp at 7 A.M. 
ee R. E, BOOTHBY, Major, #.A., 
Commanding Ammunition Column. 


Report of supplies purchased at Hooblee on the 8th March 1899. 
Native Troops— 


Rice a0 ees se 7,100 Ibs. 
Salt tes wee oe ae 200 yy 
Fuel on on . ee 7,100 5, 
Ghee ee on we 600 5» 
Dhal tee ee one oe 15120 45 
Chillies see . oe . 5° 3 
Onions | aoe oe . . 50 5 
Turmeric one one tee 5° 
Goor te vee 600 ,, 
Cattle (for Europeans) ... ee Hy 33 head. 


Goats 


CaMP HOOBLEE ; i 
8th March 1899 


tee Oe 
K, M, FOSS, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Officiating Chief Commissariat Officer. 


» Unnecessary 
, toreport daily 
to P. M. O., 
"India. 
R.C.H. 


r 

£ 
Surely the 
animals will € 
not be yoked 


up so long 4 
before they 
are required P 


| Battalion 
| does not 
parade till ‘ 


| 8-95 A.M. 
35 EC He a non] 
Ae Div'qTroope 
wl. 
| 
Not 
understood. 
The and 


Brigade does 
not begin to 
move till 8-30 
AM. 

R.C. H. 


See remark 


inst No. 3. 
mene C. He 


Villages In Neighbourhood amall, inflammable; built 
no good for defence. : 

Road metalled throughout: no supply of metal 
condition: average width 30 feet : no gradients 
- The march for Infantry and Artillery to be confi 
Cavalry in dry weather could manceuure across coun 

Wo Lateral roads for communication. 
Telegraph Line & Wires: connecting Belgaum Hubli a 
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\ a y of Principal Medical Offcer for oth March 1899. 
rrived at Tegur. 


“xtract from morning state of sick to be forwarded to Unnecessary 


‘Medical Officer, India, and to General Officer gia a8 report daily 


t Sees e : P. 
\ll reporting sick at Hooblee reported to be fit for duty, wit! bedi, 


tion of seven British and eight Native. All fit to travel. 


t Water reported to be good, but muddy. Instructions for 
ve issued for purposes of cleaning the water. 
No sickness in surrounding villages. 
R. W. KNOX, Lieeut., 1.M.S., 
teg Principal Medical Officer. 
Div'gTroope 
LAWFORDS 
7 BRIGADE STAFF DIARY. 


Q Sea 
wae HEAD-QUARTERS, TEGUR ; 
t goth March 1899. 


or order of march to Tegur see Divisional Orders of 8th March. 

on farch was 14$ to 16 miles; road very good. Water abundant, 

ally about Kittur. Hotter than yesterday, The names of places 

It differently on the different scale maps. 

was forgotten to send back to Belgaum the empty carts, but 

rovedl very useful, 

4 The Brizades marched in the same order as on the 8th, but 
gist's halted beyond Tegur in advance of Lawford’s in order to 
next day, The General Officer Commanding did not expect 
ty's march to be molested in any way, nor was it. 

Kittur had been an excellent halting place for the Cavalry. 
At 9-30 an orderly brought a message to General Officer Com- 
ding when he was 2 miles from Tegur, dated 8-0 A.M., 9th March, 
fe magutti:—‘‘No further information from patrols as yet. No 
ile Cavalry visible.” 
For camp and outpost arrangements see sketch, Water at 
gur very limited, and some inconvenience suffered, 
At 10-0 heard from Cavalry that natives assert that hostile In- 
fry and Artillery are moving out of Dharwar on Belgaum Road. 
At 11-0 Lawford ordered to send two companies, Infantry, in carts, 
fly provisioned, except meat, to be placed under Officer Command. 
g Cavalry towards Marmagutti, to be picked up as the Brigade 
rches through to-morrow. 
able; built’ Gilchrist ordered to send on one battalion with machine guns and 
.  gclists to hold ridge above Venktapur. 

of metal’ At 11-0 news from Government, through Belgaum, that enemy 

gradients eas retrograding from Hubli Junction yesterday. This was expected 

o be configy General Officer Commanding. Government states that Junction is 

rass cout Wrecked, estimates enemy’s detachment at two battalions ; also that up 


n Hubli a 


R 


CH. 


required ? 
ftalion 


Socs pot 
=rade till 
35 4. 
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Diary of Principal Medical Officer for 9th March 1899. 
(a) Arrived at Tegur. 


(4) Extract from morning state of sick to be forwarded to Unnecessary 
Principal Medical Officer, India, and to General Officer Commanding, to report daily 
(c) All reporting sick at Hooblee reported to be fit for duty, with cae M. O., 


the exception of seven British and eight Native. All fit to travel. 
(¢) Water reported to be good, but muddy, Instructions for 
alum to be issued for purposes of cleaning the water. 


(ce) No sickness in surrounding villages. 


R. W. KNOX, Lieut, .M.S., 
Principal Medical Officer. 


STAFF DIARY. 


HEAD-QUARTERS, TEGUR; 
oth March 1899. 


For order of march to Tegur see Divisional Orders of Sth March. 

March was 14$ to 16 miles; road very good. Water abundant, 
especially about Nittur. Hotter than yesterday, The names of places 
are spelt differently on the different scale maps. 

It was forgotten to send back to Belgaum the empty carts, but 
they proved very useful, 

The Brizades marched in the same order as on the &th, but 
Gilchrist's halted beyond Tegur in advance of Lawford'’s in order to 
Iead next day, The General Officer Commanding did not expect 
to-dav's march to be molested in any way, nor was it, 

Kittur had been an excellent halting place for the Cavalry. 

At 9-39 an orderly brought a message to General Officer Com- 
manding when he was 2 miles from Tegur, dated 8-0 A.M., 9th March, 
Marmagutti:—“No further information from patrols as yet. No 
hostile Cavalry visible.” 

For camp and outpost atrangements see sketch, Water at 
Tegur very limited, and some inconvenience suffered, 

At 1o-o heard from Cavalry that natives assert that hostile In- 
fantry and Artillery are moving out of Dharwar on Belgaum Road. 

At 11-0 Lawford ordered to send two companies, Infantry, in carts, 
fully provisioned, except meat, to be placed under Officer Command. 
ing Cavalry towards Marmagutti, to be picked up as the Brigade 
marches through to-morrow, 

Gilchrist ordered to send on one battalion with machine guns and 
cyclists to hold ridge above Venktapur. 

At tf-o news from Government, through Belgaum, that enemy 
was retrograding from Hubli Junction yesterday, This was expected 
by General Officer Commanding. Government states that Junction is 
wrecked, estimates enemy's detachment at two battalions ; also that up 


R.C.H. 
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to date some 10,coo men landed at Goa, There have been distur. 
bances in Mysore and Hyderabad—bungalows burnt, Two battalions, 
British Infantry, and one battalion, Sikhs, will reach Belgaum early on 
1ith, Khanapur Bridge cannot be repaired before noon roth, 

Much flour was found at Kittur, so full ration of bread was issued, 
Paying a liberal price, no difficulty about supplies. Well managed 
by Commissariat and Civil authorities. 

13-15 o'clock Commissariat ordered to arrange with contractors 
for four days’ supplies at Hooblee, Kittur, and Tegur. This is in case 
of having to fall back slowly on Belgaum. 

Patel of Tegur went over to the enemy, so his house was 
wrecked. 

At 15-45 o’clock news that enemy's Infantry and Artillery had 
advanced on Marmagutti, and Major Kerrich had been obliged to fall 
back and abandon the position, but he was strongly posted at 
Hehgeree. 

The plans for roth not divulged in Divisional Orders. ‘The 
march to be made in order of battle, Gilchrist leading, Divisional 
troops re-arranged, The march will be somewhat of a flank march, 
but the danger is more apparent than real, as the country is difficult 
on the right or dangerous flank, and the Cavalry are on that flank, 
There are roads to the east of the main road always available in 
case of necessity. 

At 16-40 sent cyclist with orders to Officer Commanding 
Hooblee :—“ March to-morrow, roth, at 6-30 A.M., with all Infantry, to 
Tegur. Hire carts, if possible, to carry them. Officer Commanding 
Cavalry detachment to arrange for fresh bullocks for convoy at Hoob- 
lee. Fresh bullocks ready here. He is to press on to the front, and 
after handing over convoy at Marmagutti, he is to rejoin his regiment 
on Dharwar Road.” 

Received at 19 o’clock news from Officer Commanding Cavalry, 
dated 18-0, gth March, west of Marmagutti :—‘‘ Patrol near Kullapur, 
4 miles south-east of Tegur, captured six of enemy’s Cavairy, their 
horses in wretched condition, more Cavalry down the valley, but they 
show no enterprise. Cavalry seen at Nurrendra. Prisoners state 
about 400 Cavalry landed on 7th and railed to Dharwar on 8th. 
Horses in poor condition, Withdrawn Cavalry for night behind 
Infantry on Dharwar Road, except one standing patrol, mile in 
advance of Infantry post at Hehgeree.” 

At 19-0 o'clock the telegraph was cut, fortunately just got through 
cypher message to Officer Commanding Belgaum :— 

“T propose attacking Dharwar early on 11th, move all available 
troops early to-morrow on Londa to co-operate as best you can. 
Leave no effective men in Fort. Do not attack Goonjee till promised 
reinforcements reach you. If successful at Dharwar, I shall send 
Nak squadrons to you. You can assist me greatly by pressure on 

onda.” 


Recp. C. HART, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
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DIVISIONAL ORDERS. 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL RC. HART, V.C., €.B., COMMANDING 
BELGAUM DIVISION, 


HEAD-QUARTERS, TEGUR ; 
Issued 4 P.M., oth March 1899. 


t, Gilchrist’s Brigade, with Brigade Division, Royal Artillery, 
attached, will commence to move at 7-0 to-morrow, and will drive 
the enemy out of Marmagutti. Further instructions will be given 
in the field. 

2. Lawford’s Brigade will move at 8-o, 

3. The Cavalry to remain in touch with the enemy, but mostly 
well to the west of the road. 

4. Two companies, Sappers, to move at 9-30. 

5. Divisional Staff baggage, heavy baggage of all units in order 
of march, under Divisional ‘Transport Officer, to march immediately 
in rear of the Sappers, 

6. Wing of 21st Pioneers immediately in rear of transport, fol- 
lowed by Divisional Reserve Ammunition Column, Divisional Field 
Hospitals, Rear Wing of 2tst Pioneers. Arrangements being made 
by all concerned to fall into line of march opportunely. 

7. The Principal Medical Officer to repcrt on vicinity of Mar- 
magutti for a Field Hospital. 

8. The Assistant Quarter-Master-General and Commanding Royal 
Engineer to report on defensive position at Marmagutti according 
to verbal instructions. 

g. The General Officer Commanding will march at 7-0 and catch 
up the advanced guard, 


By order, 


Reop. C. HART, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, 


REGIMENTAL ORDERS, 


By MAjor G. S. KERRICH, COMMANDING 1ST MADRAS LANCERS, 
VENKTAPUR ; 
4PM, oth March 1899. 


1. In accordance with Divisional Orders of to-day, the regiment 
will march at 7 A.M, to-morrow in front of the 2nd Brigade. 

2, As soon as the 2nd Brigade forms to attack Marmagutti, the 
regiment will concentrate on its right flank, 


Could not 
have been 
issued at same 
hour as 
Divisional 
Orders. 
R.C,H. 
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Londa. 3. Should Marmagutti be captured, the regiment will march to 
Dharwar the Ramapoor valley to watch the Belgaum-Londa railway, 
“RCH. 4. The two companies, Infantry, will hold Hehgeree to-morrow, 


5. Regimental Orders Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7,9. 10, 11, 13 and 14 of 
the 7th instant hold good. 

6. The regiment will bivouac at Venktapur to-night, one com- 
pany, Infantry, forming the outposts, 

7. The baggage will march with the baggage of the 2nd Brigade. 


By order, 
J. BRUCE, Lieutenant, 
Adjutant, rst Madras Lancers, 


BRIGADE ORDERS. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL E, LAWFORD, COMMANDING 1ST BRI- 
GADE, BELGAUM DIVISION. 


TEGUR; 
visional 4PM, 9th March 1899. 
were ry . . 
issued at this 1, The enemy is reported to be retrograding from Hub!i Junc- 
hour. i 
R.C. He tion, 

Would 2. To advance on Marmagutti and drive the enemy out. 
misiead every 
one into 
supposing 
that Lawford’s 


Brigade 3. Gilchrist’s Brigade moves at 7 A.M. with Brigade Division, 
todo this. — Royal Artillery, attached. ‘The machine guns and cyclists join him 
R. C. H- on the march, 


Lawford’s Brigade moves at 8 A.M. complete— 


2oth Madras Infantry a are oe 8 ALM, 
26th Madras Infantry oe one hdc ny eae 
2nd Welsh Regiment cr aes oe 8-4 oy 
ist East Yorkshire Regiment ... uae oe 8-21, 
Field Hospitals... wn eae on 828, 


The 2oth Madras Infantry will keep up communication with 
Gilchrist’s Brigade. 


Jers 4, The Madras Sappers move at 9-30 A.M., followed by the 
cht Divisional Staff baggage, heavy baggage cf un'ts in order of march, 
under Divisional Transport Officer. 
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5. The wing of the 21st Madras Pioneers moves immediately in Not _neces- 
rear of the transport, followed by the Reserve Ammunition Column, thie: to insert 
Divisional Field Hospitals, Rear Wing, 21st Madras Pioneers, "RCH. 

6. The General Officer Commanding Division marches at 7 A.M., 
2nd catches up the advanced guard, 

The General Officer Commanding 1st Brigade marches at the 
head of his Brigade. 


By order, 
E, LAWFORD, Liewt.-Col., 


Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quarter-Master-General, 
ist Brigade. 


BRIGADE ORDERS. 


By Cotonet R. GILCHRIST, COMMANDING 2ND BRIGADE, BEL- 
GAUM DIVISION, 


“ON THE MARCH”; 
11-30 A.M, 9th March 1899. 
1, The 15th Regiment, Madras Infantry, will occupy the ridge in Issued in 


advance of the village of Venktapur, with machine guns and cyclists, tae a 


2. The remainder of the Brigade will camp in rear of the village Sent back 
on east side of the main road, from Tega 
By order, Ris 


R, GILCHRIST, Co/onel, 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, 2nd Brigade. 


BRIGADE ORDERS. 


By CoLoneL R, GILCHRIST, COMMANDING 2ND BRIGADE, BEL 
GAUM DIVISION. 


BRIGADE HEAD-QUARTERS, 
TEGUR; 
5PM, oth March 1899. 


1, Enemy retrograding from Hooblee, 


2. The Officer Commanding Division has decided to continue 
the march, and to clear Marmagutti of the enemy, 
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3, The advanced guard of the Brigade will move off at 7 AM. 
oa seve? to-morrow morning ‘ollowed by remainder of the Brigade, The 
morning in Brigade Division, Royal Artillery, is attached to the Brigade, and the 
line 2 are machine gun detachment and cyclists will rejoin on the march, 
Eneccesssty. 


H Order of March. 


'3 Companies, 2nd Derbyshire Regiment... 7 4. 
The Brigade Advanced Guard ., 
is not concen- 

trated, 

therefore 

it should be 

stated that the 

different ecrps 

are to pass a 

certain point 

at the hours 


Cyclists and two machine guns. 


force on the {Brigade Division, Royal Artillery sen TONS bee 


line of march 

will not 

Tequire its es *. 3 

guns in a a tst Royal Warwickshire Regiment ae 7°29 9 

hurry, and it Main-body oh 

is a great gth Regiment, Madras Infantry we 736 

convenience 

to moanted : 15th Regiment, Madras Infantry ee 742 

troops to 

march not } oH i , 

aaaccesearily Brigade Field Hospital cra we TAI ov 

early, The 

guns could 

trot the length 

of the column 

in a few 

minutes. 
R.C.H. ‘ : ; Pres 

Heavy 4. Light baggage to follow in rear of their respective units. 

baggage does - 

not move till Heavy baggage will be handed over to the Divisional Transport 


after 34 Officer at 6-30 A.M. on the road immediately west of the camp. 


at bp be 5. Officer Commanding Brigade will march at the head of the 
yee CH, Main-body. 


and Derbyshire Regiment ... we 722 on 


By order, 


R, GILCHRIST, Colonel, 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, and Brigade. 


REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


By Mayor H, E, IRWIN, COMMANDING 1ST ROYAL WARWICKSHIRE 
REGIMENT, 


Camp TEGUR; 
6 P.M., 9th March 1899. 
1. Enemy retrograding from Hubli Junction, 


bigtizes ty GOORTe 
Cc 
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2. March will be continued and Marmagutti cleared of enemy, 


3. The battalion will parade at 7-10 A.M. to-morrow and will 
join the line of march at 7-29 A.M., following the Derbyshire Regi- 
ment, Flank guards as usual, 

4. One day’s cooked rations will be issued on parade and carried t there” Is. 
in haversacks. a bene eka 
of being able 
to cook the 
meat, it had 
better be raw, 
R.C.H 
5. Light baggage as usual. Heavy baggage to be loaded up in emi 
front of Regimental Quarter Guard by 6-25 A.M., and handed over Officer hands 


to Divisional Transport Officer by 6-30 A.M, on road to right ofover to the 
Divisional, 


samp: R.C. H. 
an i . +. It would be 
6. 150 rounds of ammunition per man will be carried. This ,....° 5 


will be issued to-night from rst Reserve under company arrangements, consult the 


The 1st Reserve will fill up to-night from 2nd Reserve. Brigadier 
before orders 
in extra 

By order, atemanition 


H, E. IRWIN, Afajor, 9 be carried. 


serious 
action is harde 
ly imminent. 


» A 


for Adjutant, ist Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 


Report of supplies purchased at Kittur, 9th March 1899. 
NATIVE RATIONS. 
Ibs. 
Rice—16 cart-loads at 7 bags per cart, cach bag=s10o 11,200 
Ibs. (at 15 Seers per rupee). 


Dhal—(At 13 seers per rupee) ... we wes 300 
Ghee-(At 9-8-0 per maund) ... one «1,000 
ANIMALS’ RATIONS. iN 
3. 
Gram—(At t4 seers per rupee) os os see 2,000 
Coolthi--(At 20 seers per rupee) ooo see 2,000 


Country carts procurable tee on oe 40 
Information supplied by Kullundawrah, Police Patel, Translated 
by M, L. Ukli, Schoolmaster. 
Camp TEGUR; i K, M, FOSS, Lieutenant-Colonel, 


gth March 1899. Officiating Chief Commissariat Officer, 
PRINCIPAL MEDICAL OFFICER'S DIARY. 


' : 10th March 1899. 
(2) Arrived at camp, 34 miles from Dharwar, 
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(4) Verbal instructions issued to Major Thomson, R.A.M.C,, to 
leave at Marmagutti two medical officers, four subordinates, and 
necessary medicines and followers to complete half a field hospital. 

(c) Selected huts in Marmagutti village for wounded. 

(d) Morning state of sick forwarded to Principal Medical Officer 
and General Officer Commanding, 

(e) Nominal roll of wounded to Principal Medical Officer and 
General Officer Commanding— 


British. Native. Enemy. 
78 2 81 
(/) Water very scarce and of bad quality. 
R. W. KNOX, Lieut, 72.M.S., 
Principal Medical Officer. 


VERBAL ORDERS DELIVERED ON THE MARCH. 


By CoLonet R, GILCHRIST, COMMANDING 2ND BRIGADE. 
254TH MILESTONE, DHARWAR ROAD; 
10 A.M, Loth March 1899. 


1, Enemy has taken up a strong position at Marmagutti village 
(south of 255th milestone) on a steep knoll running north and south. 
Enemy’s strength estimated at 1,500. They have Artillery—but 
number of guns uncertain, 

a. The Officer Commanding Brigade determines to attack the 
position and cut the enemy off their line of retreat from Dharwar. 

4. General Plan of Attack, 

The Brigade Division, Royal Artillery, will take up a position at 
about 1,800 yards due north of the village— 


§. tst Line ««. 2nd Derbyshire Regiment. 
and Line +s Ist Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 
3rd Line (General 15th Regiment, Madras Infantry, and 
Reserve), cyclists, 


Flank Attack « Oth Regiment, Madras Infantry, and two 
machine guns (under Major Jackson, 
gth Madras Infantry). 

6. (2) The Direct Attack will be delivered on the north-west 
front of the village. 

6) The Flank Attack :—The officer in command will move under 
cover to a ridge about 1 (one) mile south-east of the village and take 
up a position covering the Dharwar Road and the general line of 
pereet of the enemy, Further instructions will be delivered verbally 
later. 

‘7. The Medical Officer in charge of Field Hospitals will select 
a suitable position for his hospital, 


_ vA 


ete 


—_—— 


A.—Mud Huts st 
by thick the 
B.—Mile stone. 
C.—Mile stone. 
O.—Land mark 
4 Mango tre 
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to date some 10,c00 men landed at Goa. There have bees cs 
bances in Mysore and Hyderabad—bungal ows burnt. Two batts 

British Infantry, and one battalion, Sikhs, will reach Belgaum ear): 
tith, Khanapur Bridge cannot be repaired before noon tots, 

Much flour was found at Kittur, so full ration of bread wasie ze: 
Paying a liberal price, no ditficulty about supplics. Wel mars; . 
by Commissariat and Civil authorities, 

“143-15 o'clock Commissariat ordered to. arrange with cartes toy 
fer four days’ supplies at Hoobiee, Kittur, and Pegur, Thos ts iz Jas 
of having to fall back slowly on Belgaum. 

Patel of Tegur went over to the enemy, so his Posse was 
wrecked, 

At 1§-4§ o'clock news that enemy's Infantey and Artiterw bad 
advanced on Marmagutti, and Major Kerrich had been obtized to 2 
hack and abandon the position, but he was strong'y p sted & 
Hehgerce. 

‘The plans for toth not divulged in Divisional Ord-:s Tee 
march to be made in order of battle, Gilchrist leading, Dvy te 
troops re-arranged, The march will be somewhat of a flirk - +: 
but the danger is more apparent than real, as the country asc 
on the right or dangerous flank, and the Cava'ry are on th ¢ . 
There are roals to the cast of the main ruad always avacats : 
case of necessity, : 

At 160-40 sent cveust with orders to Oticer Core 
Ho blee :—* March to-morrow, roth, at6-30 AM. with al ds 
Tegur. Hire carts, af possible, tocarry them. Ouncer Com ir 
Cavalry detackment to arranze for fresh bullocks for convoy atin. ++ 
lee, Fresh bulocks ready here, He isto press on to 4 
after handing over convey at Marmagutti, he isto rercin bis r 
on Dharwar Koad.” 

Received at tg o’Ulo k news from Omcer Command sz Ca ace 
dated 15-0, gth March, west of Marmagutti.—''batrol near be. £ 
4 mies scuth-east of Tegur, captured sic of enemy's Cavalry 
horses in wretched cond.tion, more Cavalry down the vallev, bot teen 
show no enterprise, Cavalry seen at Nurrendea. Prisoners e+ 
about 400 Cavalry landed on 7th and ra‘ed to Dtarwar ea ft 
Horses in poor cond.tion, With brawn Cavalry for oni tas 
Tofantry on Dharwar Koad, exc one stindog patrol, gost 
advance of Infantry post at Hel seree.” 

At ig-00'o kthe tlevraph was cut, fortunately gust g athens ce 
cypher message to Git cer Coumanding Belraun 

“TD propose attacking Dharwar eacyon tith, move all avalat 
troops early to-morrow on Ponda to Corporate as lest woe cot 
Leave novetfective nenin Fort, Ponetatiack Ganee tl 
reinforcements reack you. dt sucessful at DM awwar, I 
three syuad.ons to you. You can assitme preatly by pre sere 3 
Lon ta.” 


Raco. C. WART, 
Assistant Adjuizn:-Geuers! 
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DIVISIONAL ORDERS. 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL R. C. HART, V.C., €.B., COMMANDING 
BELGAUM DivISION, 


THIEAD-QUARTERS, TEGUR ; 
Issued 4 P.BM., 9th March 1899. 


t. Gilchrist’s Brigade, with Brigade Division, Royal Artillery, 
attached, will commence to move at 7-0 to-morrow, and will drive 
the enemy out of Marmagutti. Further instructions will be given 
in the field. 

a. Lawford's Brigade will move at 8-0, 

3. The Cavalry to remain in touch with the enemy, but mostly 
well to the west of the road. 

4. Two companies, Sappers, to move at 9-30. 

5. Divisional Staff kaggage, heavy baggage of all units in order 
of march, under Divisional ‘fransport Oflicer, to march immediately 
in rear of the Sappers, 

6. Wing of 21st Pioneers immediately in rear of transport, fol 
lowed by Divisional Reserve Ammunition Column, Divisional Field 
Hospitals, Rear Wing of ztst Pioneers. Arrangements being made 
by all concerned to fall into line of march opportuncly, 

7. The Principal Medical Officer to repert on vicinity of Mar- 
magutti for a Field Hospital. 

8. The Assistant Quarter-Vaster-General and Commanding Royal 
Engineer to report on cefensive position at Marmagutti according 
to verbal instructions. 

9. The General Officer Commanding will march at 7-o and catch 
up the advanced guard, 


By order, 
Reco. C. HART, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, 


REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


By Major G. S, KERRICH, COMMANDING IST MADRAS LANCERS, 
VENKTAPUR; 
4PM, oth March 1899. 


3. In accordance with Divisional Orders of to-day, the regiment 
will march at 7 A.M, to-morrow in front of the 2nd Brigade. 

2, As soon as the 2nd Brigade forms to attack Marmagutti, the 
regiment will concentrate on its right flank, 


Could not 
have been 
issved atsame 
hour as 
Divisional 
Orders. 

R. C,H. 
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Lonta. 3. Should Mirmazutti be captured, the re coe Willomat tot 
Dharwar the R Nl h the Bel ft 
alway ne INat napoor valley to watch the clyaumehone wWway, 
R.C.H. 4. ‘The two companies. Infantry, will hotd He het ywerestoemcs a 
5. Regimental Orders Nos, 1, 2, 3, 6, 71 9s Vo, ,T3a ts 
the 7th instant hold good, 
6. The regiment will bivouac at Venktaper to-n:, one 
pany, Infantry, forming the outposts, 
7. The bassaze will march with the bagzige of the and Poor - 
By ceder, 
J. BRUCE, Liearens 
Adjutant, ast Madra: Leese 
BRIGADE ORDERS. 
By Litutenant-Cotosrn FE, LAWFORD, Cowmanoine ast Fa - 
G\vE, Bec vm Division, 
TrurR 
D'v'sional SPM Gta Market 
Ortere were aes Z 
iseaed at thas The enemy is reported to be retrorrading fron Hot fos 
b our. : : 4 
Rc. H, 8" 
Waitt To advance oa Marmacuttiand dive the en-smy a. 
movewtbevery 
one 
eee 
totals . 7 . . . 
Neate a rt’s Relate moves at 7AM wih Brovte I : 
lode Row) Astil ry, attache 1 heama hoe cars and events es 
RoC. on the manh, 
Vs Erorute moves at 8 AM cor: tte 
WMadeae he fant os aw 
LOOM dos bee tey se ne Ce eel 
grt We S Bes ore t oa es Peace ee 
pba Ne re ore, as ee ey ee 
Pod gt ts oan * o abate & 
Tntantry wil keep up co: aa 


The Mitrus Sappere move atoa-to AM, f Tamed tao 
rejhoarv wyase chuntsancert es cf ma: 
sal han yp tte ere, 


undor Dosis: 


‘ sas to 
y ad ae 
' avy 
t fea 
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5. The wing of the ast Madras Pioneers moves immediately in Not neces 
rear of the transport, followed by the Reserve Ammunition Column, sry to insert 
Divisional Field Hospitals, Rear Wing, 21st Madras Pioneers, OOH 

6. The General Officer Commanding Division marches at 7 A.M., 
2nd catches up the advanced guard. 

The General Officer Commanding 1st Brigade marches at the 
head of his Brigade. 


3y order, 
E. LAWFORD, Lieut.-Col., 


Deputy Asststant Adjutant and Quarter-Master-General, 
ist Brigade. 


BRIGADE ORDERS. 


By CotoneL R. GILCHRIST, ComMANDING 2ND BriGADs, BEL- 
GAUM DIVISION. 


“ON THE MARCH”; 
11-30 A.B, oth March 1899. 


1. The 15th Regiment, Madras Infantry, will occupy the ridge in Issued in 
advance of the village of Venktapur, with machine guns and cyclists. consequence 


oO. 

2. The remainder of the Brigade will camp in rear of the village ote ae 

on cast side of the main road. from Te aa 
By order, Ress 


R. GILCHRIST, Colonel, 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, 2nd Brigade. 


BRIGADE ORDERS. 


By CoLoneL R, GILCHRIST, COMMANDING 2ND BRIGADE, BELe 
GAUM DIVISION. 


BRIGADE HEAD-QUARTERS, 
TEGUR; 
5 PM, oth March 1899. 
1, Enemy retrograding from Hooblee. 


2. The Officer Commanding Division has decided to continue 
the march, and to clear Marmagutti of the enemy, 


soven 
words fom 
morning oan 
Tne 2 are 
un esessary. 
RLC. 


The Brigade 
isnot conceas 
trated, 
therefore 
ww should be 
stited thatthe 
cilcwente eps 
arcto pass a 
certa.n point 
at tre hours 
named. 

R. CH. 
A srral 
force en the 
Ine of march 
we ne 
fe yure ats 


to mogntad 


trons to 

net 
unnecessary 
ev y. Ire 


Kes coud 
tootthe length 
ct the counn 
‘a a few 


ater Qs 
Vo. chew 
ef 

wry iced. 


k.C MM, 


Other at 6-30 A.M. cn the rod immediately west of 
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3. The aivanced guard cf the Brigade will move cif at gp te 
to-morrow morning tollowed by remuader of the Br. 
Brigade Division, Koyal Artdl-ry, is attached to the Br 
machine gun detachin sat aad cy cists wil rejoin on the 

Order of March. 


{2 Companies, and Deroyshire Reg onert.. 7 ae 


Advanced Guard 


Crctists and two machine guns. 


(Prgade Divis.on, Royal Art. very Se 
and Derbyshire Reg mento. o~ ° 
ist R yal Warwickshire Reg mere esa) ow 
Main body ae 
gth Reg ment, Madras [nfartey Lerpy en te) 
rsh Reg mont, Madras Iriantry seach sete 
LBrgade Fie'd Hospita! he ness 


4. Light bag age to foilow in rear of thon retpestve ote 


Heavy bacgase will be hand-d over tothe Dnviconal Trose 
Leica & 


§. OFfcer Commanding Broijgade will mar hat the head cour 


Main-body. 


fscons 
K. GILCHRIST, C ‘+e 


Deputy Aswtant Md ahra General, and Ent. 


REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


By Marok Ho EL PRWIN Coustysorsa tot ROvAL Warw.cas 
KEGIMEST, 


Caup Tecrr, 
6PM, ola Men b i hy 


t. Lnemy retrograsog from Haba Junct.on, 
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2, March will be continued and Marmagutti cleared of enemy, 


3. The battalion will parade at 7-10 A.M. to-morrow and_ will 
join the line of march at 7-29 A.M., following the Derbyshire Regi- 
ment. Flank guards as usual, 


4. One day’s cooked rations will be issued on parade and carried If there is 
a fair prospect 


in haversacks. of being able 
to cook the 

meat, it had 

better be raw, 

R.C.H. 


5. Light baggage as usual. Heavy baggage to be loaded up in Tone 


front of Regimental Quarter Guard by 6-25 A.M., and handed over Officer hands 
to Divisional Transport Officer by 6-30 A.M, on road to right of over to the 
camp. Divisional, 
6. 150 rounds of ammunition per man will be carried. This Te swonld pe 
will be issued to-night from 1st Reserve under company arrangements, consult the 


The rst Reserve will fill up to-night from 2nd Reserve. Brigadier 
before orders 
in, extra 

By order, atemunition 


H.E, IRWIN, Major, R * Serccs 
for Adjutant, 1st Royal Warwickshire Regiment. Fine 


Report of supplies purchased at Kitlur, 9th March 1899. 
NATIVE RATIONS. 


Ibs. 
Rice—16 cart-loads at 7 bags per cart, each bag=s100 11,200 
Ibs. (at 15 Seers per rupee). 

Dhal—(At 13 seers per rupee) ... eee one 300 
Ghee-—(At 9-8-0 per maund) ... ase + 1,000 
ANIMALS’ RATIONS. 

Ibs. 
Gram—(At 14 seers per rupee) we on ee 2,000 
Coolthi--(At 20 seers per rupee) ove + 2,000 


Country carts procurable tee tee aes 40 
Information supplied by Kullundawrah, Police Patel, Translated 


by M. L. Ukli, Schoolmaster. 
Camp TEGUR; K. M, FOSS, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
oth March 1899. } Officiating Chief Commissariat Officer, 


PRINCIPAL MEDICAL OFFICER’S DIARY. 


: : 10th March 1899. 
(2) Arrived at camp, 3§ miles from Dharwar, 
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(4) Verbal instructions issued to Major Thomson, RACK. 
leave at Marmaygutti two medical officers, four suls roenatee o. 
necessary medicines and followers to complete half a tel: hoe: 

(c) Selected huts in Marmagutti village for wounde.i. 

(d) Morning state of sick forwarded to Principal Medi-ai © 7 = 
and General Othcer Commanding, 

(e) Nominal roll of wounded to Principal Medical © > +z a 
General Officer Commanding— 


British. Native. heresy 
78 at er 


(/) Water very scarce and of bad quality. 
R.W. KNOX, Liemt., 2 AS S 
Principal Medial C* &° 


VERBAL ORDERS DELIVERED ON THE MARCH 


By Cotonet R. GILCHRIST, COMMANDING aND Emiua. £ 
254TH MILESTONE, DHARWAR R72 az 
10 A.M, both March 1859 


t, Enemy has taken up a strong position at Marmagztt1 vio 
(south of 255th milestone) on a stecp knoll running north ass #2 
Enemy's strength estimated at 1,§00, They have Arti wy—ts 
number of guns uncertain. 

a. The Otticer Commanding Brigade determines to atraca ts 
position and cut the enemy off their line of retreat from [tarwas. 

4. General Plan of Attack, 

The Brigade Division, Royal Artillery, will take up a pos cot a 
about 2,800 yards due north of the village== 


§. ust Line we and Derbyshire Regiment. 
and Line ee tst Royal Warwickshire Reg ar. 
grd Line (General orgth Regiment, Madras Infantry, a: 
Reserve). cychsts. 


Flank Attack ee gth Regiment, Madras Infactry, ari 0: 
wy) & 
machine guns (under Ma or Jacas3 
gth Madras Infantry), 


(a) The Direct Attack will be delivered on the porth-e-x 
front of the village. 

(4) The Fiank Attack <The officer in command wil m wee: 7 
cover toa ridge about f (one) mule south-cast of the village asd ue 
up a position covering the Dharwar Koad and the general is: 4 
ee of the enemy, Further instructions will be deuvered werta ¢ 

ter. 

7. The Medical Otheer in charge of Fie'd Hos; tale wit x'et 
&@ suitable position for h:s hospital. 


A.—Mud Huts si 

by thick th 

B.—Mile stone. . 

C.—Mile stone. ' 

D.—Land mark, 
4 Mango 
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The trains accompanying the Brigade will form in rear of the 
3rd line or General Reserve. 

8, The Officer Commanding Brigade will be with the Reserve 
during the attack. 


By order, 


R. GILCHRIST, Colonel, 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, and Brigade, 


BRIGADE ORDERS, 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL E, LAWFORD, COMMANDING 1ST BRI- 
GADE, BELGAuM Division, 


2 MILES EAST OF MARMAGUTTI; 
5 P.M, 10th March 1899. 


1, (a) The enemy is occupying Dharwar in force. Country open 
to the east and undulating. A stream, nearly dry, runs nearly paral- 
lel to our position north and south, and 1,000 yards from it to the 
east. 

(4) Gilchrist’s Brigade continues our line of outposts from our 
right, due south, and has charge of the Grand Trunk Road. 

2. The outposts are to resist any attack made by the enemy. 

3. The line to be taken up is the cross-road from the Grand 
Trunk Road, Marmagutti-Dharwar, 3} miles from Dharwar, running 
due north for one mile, up to village of Nurrendra— 

tst Section—Commanding, Major Bagnall. 
Troops—1st East Yorkshire Regiment. 
and Section—Commanding, Major G. 
Troops—2nd Welsh Regiment. 
3rd Section—Commanding, Captain Firth. 
Troops—zoth Madras Infantry. 

Line to be divided into three sections, Nos. 1, 2and 3. Sections 
to be numbered from the left of the Brigade. Each section covering 
a front of 600 yards. 

5. Each section will patrol the stream in its front, communicat- 
ing with the sections right and left. 

6. In case of attack, if driven in, the piquets and patrols will 
clear the front by the left flank. : 

7. The 26th Madras Infantry under Lieutenant Pritchard will 
form the reserve, and will be placed 600 yards in rear of the centre 
of the outpost line. . . 

8. An examining post on the Dharwar road will be furnished by 
Gilchrist’s Brigade. 

g. The line of resistance is the Dharwar cross-road to Nurrendra. 

10. Reports from each piquet to be sent in hourly. 
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11, Signalling communication will be kept up between each 
portion of the outpost line. 

12, The Brigadier will be with the Reserve. 

13. Countersign—Bellary. 


By order, 
E. LAWFORD, Lieut.-Col., 


Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quarter-Master-General, 
ist Brigade. 


STAFF DIARY. 


HEAD-QUARTERS, 


DHARWAR AND NuRRENDRA Cross ROADS; 
toth March 1899. 


Telegraph restored at 10-0. Two villages burnt. 

The Division marched to-day to within about 4 miles of Dharwar, 
where Nurrendra road turns off, about 8 miles.x—See Divisional 
Orders. 

There was an advanced guard action at Marmagutti, the arrange- 
ments for attack are described by Colonel Gilchrist, page 154, and 
vide sketch. While attack was in progress, all troops and baggage in 
rear closed up and rested. 

The attack was successful, some 200 killed and wounded on our 
side, returns later. Enemy’s losses rather less. The gth Madras 
Infantry suffered severely, as the enemy opened with machine guns 
screened behind the hill. 

The General Officer Commanding considers the Brigadier might 
have deployed on a broader front, and in an advanced guard action 
might have dispensed with a 3rd line, as Lawford’s Brigade was close 
in support if required, and, further, the 9th Madras Infantry were very 
isolated, and if they could turn the position, the whole Brigade might . 
have done so, and manceuvred the enemy out of the position without 
so much loss, The General Officer Commanding considers the flank 
match of the oth Madras Infantry exposed it to great risk. The 
Artillery was well placed. The General Officer Commanding thinks 
that the enemy might have been manceuvred out of his position much 
better by taking the whole Brigade round the other flank, and at the 
same time turning the ridge behind, which, as it was, had later to be 
approached with caution as the enemy’s whole army might have been 
in position. 

The enemy fell back on Dharwar making a show on the ridge 
referred to, which delayed our advance quite another hour. 

At 13.0 o'clock received news from Belgaum that railway in 
working order to within 4 miles of Goonjee, which is observed by 
Infantry. : 


‘7 


a 
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16-0 :==Message taken by Captain Banks from General Officer 

ommanding to Officer Commanding Cavalry— 

‘* With three Squadrons in Ramapoor valley cut railway to-night 
¢ this evening, and to-morrow morning manceuvre towards Dharwar. 
-aptain Banks will explain my plan of operations.” 

The camp on Nurrendra Road was perfect from a military point 
of view, but there was no water. 

This failure of water was quite unexpected as the map showed 
water, and the inhabitants stated there was sufficient. We found 
afterwards that a dam kept back all the water. Corps, who had 
neglected opportunities to fill water-bottles, had to send back carts 
for wwater at Marmagutti, about 14 miles. The Intelligence Depart- 
ment had sent back information in time for most corps to obtain water 
about Marmagutti. 

For camp and outposts see sketch. Verbal instructions given on 
the ground. i 

A field hospital and defensive post prepared at Marmagutti. 

The weather to-day was fine and a fresh breeze. The short march 
to-day enabled the troops to start late and have a fairly easy day so 
as to be ready for the battle to-morrow. 

In the evening all officers were assembled on the right of the 
camp, from which there was a good view of Dharwar, and the 
General Officer Commanding fully explained how he proposed to 
march and attack Dharwar, and the apparent advantages and disad- 
wantages cf the proposed flank march. 

The General Officer Commanding formed the troops in camp in 
order of battle so as to be prepared in case the enemy should come 
out of Dharwar and attack, which, however, was unlikely, as the 
ground would be unfavourable. 


Reco. C. HART, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


DIVISIONAL ORDERS. 


ry 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL R. C, HART, V.C., C.B , COMMANDING 
BELGAUM Division. 
HEAD-QUARTERS, 


DHARWAR AND NURRENDRA CROSS ROADS ; 
Issued 5 P.M. 10th March 1899. 


1. The whole Division will march at 6-15 to-morrow in echelon 
right (Gilchrist’s Brigade) leading. Brigade Division, Royai Artillery, 
in rear of right, Staff Officers will guide Brigades. Distances and 
intervals will be indicated on the ground. ’ 

Both Brigades to have flank guards on Dharwar side. One 
y Squadron of Cavalry to march on outer flank, J 

9. The remaining Divisional troops and Divisional Ammunition 
Column and Divisional Hospitals to march in rear of the Artillery 
\ under Lieutenant-Colonel Huggins, D.S.O. 
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3. The men to carry one day’s cooked rations. Horses grain. 
4. The whole of the baggage, except ammunition and field hos- 
itals, will retire on Marmagutti ; also the sick, Special instructions 
issued to Officer Commanding at Marmagutti; also to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Huggins, Ammunition Column, and the Principal Medical 
Officer. 

5. Signalling communication to be kept up with Marmagutti, and 
when possible, with Kerrich’s Cavalry who are to-night in Ramapoor 
valley with orders to move on Dharwar, approximately by line of 
railway. 

6. Brigadier-General Hart will march with Gilchrist’s Brigade at 
first, 

By order, 
ReEop. C, HART, 


Assistant Adjutant-General, 


BRIGADE ORDERS. 


By LIgUTENANT-COLONEL E, LAWFORD, COMMANDING IST BrI- 
GADE, BgLGAuM DIVISION. 
Outpost LINE ; 
5°30 P.M., 10th Marck 1899. 

1. The rst Brigade will march to-morrow morning at 6-15 A.M. 
in echelon on the left rear of Gilchrist's Brigade in the following 
order from the right :—26th Madras Infantry, 2oth Madras Infantry, 
2nd Welsh Regiment, 1st East Yorkshire Regiment, in line of quarter 
columns. 

The East Yorkshire Regiment will furnish a flanking guard on 
left flank. 

2, One day’s rations (cooked) and grain to be carried. 

3. The whole of the baggage, except the Reserve Ammunition 
and Field Hospitals, will retire on Marmagutti; also the sick. 

The Reserve Ammunition will follow the Brigade. 

4. The General Officer Commanding Division, at first, will be with 
Gilchrist’s Brigade. The General Officer Commanding 1st Brigade 
at head of the Brigade. 

By order, 
E, LAWFORD, Lieut.-Col., 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quarter-Master-General, 


ist Brigade. 
REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


By Major G. S. KERRICH, COMMANDING 1ST MADRAS LANCERS. 
CAMP RAMAPOOR VALLEY; 
4P.M., 10th March 1599. 


1, The Regiment will march to seize the railway crossing north 
of Jojulkuttee, which is weakly held by the enemy, at 5 P.M, to-day, 
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2, The railway is to be partially destroyed by removing the fish- 
plates, which are to be hidden in the nullah close by. 

3. The regiment will bivouac near the crossing to-night, and 
march at 3 A.M. to-morrow on Dharwar, the right half “ B’’? Squadron 
forming the outposts for the night. 

4. Two guides will be seized from the nearest village to-night toNeed 
conduct the march to-morrow on Dharwar. ber ia. :Re 


mental 
Orders. 


5. On approaching Dharwar signalling communication is to be Why, ¢ 
established with the and Brigade. Brigade? 

6. As soon as the Division forms up to attack Dharwar, the regi- ~R.C. 
ment will concentrate near the Artillery. 

7. Regimental Orders Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7,9, 10, 11, 13 and 14 of 
the 7th instant hold good. 


By order, 
J. BRUCE, Lieutenant, 
Adjutant, 1st Madras Lancers. 


BRIGADE ORDERS. 


By CoLongL R, GILCHRIST, CoMMANDING 2ND BRIGADE, BEL- 
GAUM DIVISION. 


BRIGADE HEAD-QUARTERS, 
CAMP 2 MILES S. OF MARMAGUTTI ; 
5P.M., 10th March 1899. 


1, Enemy reported to be holding Dharwar. 

2. The Officer Commanding Division determines to attack 
Dharwar, 

3. The Division will march at 6-15 A.M. to-morrow in echelon 
(Gilchrist’s Brigade leading) —Brigade Division, Royal Artillery, in 
rear of right. 

Staff Officers will guide Brigades, and distances and intervals will 
be indicated on the ground, 

Divisional troops to march in rear of Royal Artillery, 

Men to carry one day’s cooked rations and horses one day’s 


ain. 

The whole of the baggage, except Reserve Ammunition and Field 
Hospitals, will retire on Marmagutti; also all the sick, 

Both Brigades to have Flank Guards on left flank. 

One Squadron of Cavalry will cover right flank. 

General Officer Commanding Division will march with Gilchrist’s 
Brigade at first. 
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4. The Brigade will march at 6-15 A.M. to-morrow — 
Advanced Guard ... ss Three Companies, 2nd Derbyshire Regi- 


ment. 
(2nd Derbyshire Regiment. 


1st Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 
Main-bod' oe oe 
Be gth Regiment, Madras Infantry. 


15th Regiment, Madras Infantry, and 
machine guns. 
Verbal orders will be given on the ground as regards formations 
and distances; and the flank guard to the Brigade. 
5. The Officer Commanding Brigade will march at the head of the 
main-body. 
By order, 


R. GILCHRIST, Colonel, 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, 2nd Brigade. 


REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


By MAjor H. E. IRWIN, COMMANDING IST ROYAL WARWICKSHIRE 
y REGIMENT, 


CAMP 2 MILES S, OF MARMAGUTT!; 
6 P.M., 10th March 1599. 


1, Enemy reported to be holding Dharwar, 

2. Officer Commanding Division determines to attack Dharwar. 

3. The battalion will parade at 6-5 A.M. to-morrow and join line 
of march in rear of Derbyshire Regiment at 6-20 A.M. 

4. One day’s cooked rations to be issued on parade and carried 
in haversacks. 

§. 150 rounds of ammunition per man will be carried. Arrange- 
ments same as yesterday. 

6. The whole of the baggage, except Reserve Ammunition and 
Field Hospitals, will remain in camp till orders are received from the 
Divisional Transport Officer, when they will march under his orders 
to Marmagutti. 

7. 1st Reserve Ammunition will follow in rear of the battalion 
under the Quarter-Master. 


By order, 
H. E. IRWIN, Major, 
for Adjutant, rst Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 
REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


By Mayor J, JACKSON, COMMANDING gTH MADRAS INFANTRY. 
CAMP 2 MILES S, OF MARMAGUTTI} 
5-30 P.M., toth March 1899, 
1, Enemy reported to be holding Dharwar, 
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2, The Officer Commanding Division determines to attack to- 
morrow, 

3. The Regiment will fall in at 6 A.M, te-morrow, 

4. One day’s cooked rations will be carried by the men, 

5. The baggage will retire and be parked at Marmagutti; also 
the sick, 

6, Reserve Ammunition will accompany the regiment, 


By order, 
J. JACKSON, Major, 
for Adjutant, 9th Madras Infantry, 


PRINCIPAL MEDICAL OFFICER'S DIARY. 


11th March 1599. 
(a) Attack on Dharwar successful, ; 

(8) Established Field Hospitals in Collector’s bungalow and 
offices, Dharwar (with General Officer Commanding's sanction). 

(c) Forwarded daily state of sick to Principal Medical Officer, 
India, and to General Officer Commanding. 

(¢) Forwarded nominal roll of wounded to Principal Medical 
Officer, India, and to General Officer Commanding, 

(e) Field Service weekly return of sick, British and Native, fore 
warded to Principal Medical Officer, India. 

(/) Field Service weekly sanitary report forwarded to Principal 
Medical Officer, India, and to General Officer Commanding. 

(g) Wounded at Marmagutti reported to be doing well. 


R, W. KNOX, Lieutenant, 1.4LS., 
Principal Medical Officer, 


STAFF DIARY. 


HEAD-QUARTERS, DHARWAR; 
11th March 1899. 


So far there had been no mist in the mornings, It was therefore 
a great surprise to find Dharwar and the intervening valley shrouded 
ina dense mist. Fortunately the compass bearing was taken of the 
Prominent peak on which Gilchrist’s Brigade was to march, ‘This 
nist was a most unexpected stroke of good fortune and saved many 
casualtiss, The enemy had no indication that the General Officer 
Commanding had decided to march right round Dharwar, and as the 
fog screened his movements, the enemy was completely taken by sur- 
prise, As he would have no time to conform to our movements, it was 
thought unnecessary to weaken the small force by detaching any 
troops to make a feint up the main road, 
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As the country was unknown, the General Officer Commanding 
had to change his dispositions from time to time. Both Brigades 
marched in order of battle ready to front to their left. At first 
Gilchrist’s Brigade led with Lawford in echelon to the inner flank, 
The fog enabled the General to make a rather closer march than 
originally intended. Gilchrist's Brigade was therefore led down to 
the stream, which, by reason of steep banks and bushes, is quite an 
obstacle, the Brigade was to keep the line of the stream. Lawford’s 
Brigade moved on, now on the outer flank. The Artillery and Field 
Hospitals by the Kelgeri Road, with the Sappers, 21st Pioneers, and 
a squadron on their outer flank, 4 


Both Infantry Brigades halted and reformed in the mango groves 
east of the Kelgeri Lake. Lawford echeloned to the left rear of 
Gilchrist, both Brigades now facing due east. The Divisional troops 
continued to move by the road due south and ultimately took up 
position on hills south of railway as shown on map. The mist was 
beginning to clear a little, but the ground and trees completely hid 
the whole division, 


The Infantry Brigades continued their flank march, halting and 
fronting under cover of the ground and trees as shownon map. A 
few shots only were fired by the flank guards. The mist cleared at 
8-15 and our Artillery opened on the large high railway offices from 
which marksmen were firing. ‘The Batteries were ordered to fire 
heavily on the ground east of Lawford’s Brigade, but soon the 
enemy’s guns opened at distant ranges on our. Batteries from a hill 
toeast of their position. One of our Batteries became engaged with 
the enemy’s guns. 

In crder not to give the enemy time for countermoves, Lawford 
was ordered to attack at once the hillto his east, and Gilchrist was 
ordered to follow in echelon to Lawford’s right, protecting Lawford’s 
right flank and gradually working up the valley. 

N.B.—Jt would have prolonged the Staff Ride considerably, and 
introduced great complications, to suppose the attack unsuccessful, 
therefore tt was assumed that the enemy was defeated, 

The Artillery and Infantry fire obliged the enemy's guns to 
abandon their position when our guns moved up to the high ground 
and fired on the cantonment. 

After the defcat' of the enemy, head-quarters were established at 
the Commissioner's house. 

It was a very busy time ; there were hundreds of prisoners and 
much confusion. Orders had to be issued for keeping order in 
Dharwar, for refitting and pursuit towards Londa, and for organizing 
everything. The Sappers, 21st Pioneers, and the two Batteries with 
the Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Huggins, were ordered to 
march at once on Londa. It was not until 2 P.M. that any more 
troops could march on Londa. One regiment from each Brigade had 
to be kept back. Great efforts were made to get some trains ready 
and provisioned. One train was ready at 16-30. The Marmagutti 
convoy, with all the baggage, arrived atnoon. Ample Commissariat 
and other stores were captured at Dharwar, 
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At 16-0 o’clock news from Belgaum that the enemy had fallen 
back from Goonjee on Londa, but they were too strong to be 
attacked, therefore the Officer Commanding was marching to the 
west on Tinai Ghat, 

The line of our attack was most favourable to our Infantry, and 
secured the co-operation of our guns, therefore our losses were small. 
The enemy acknowledged to have been taken by surprise, and had 
made all his arrangements to meet an attack from the north-west, 
The enemy’s losses were not great, because he was thrown into such 
confusion by the unexpected direction of our attack, and the posi- 
tions we gained so dominated Dharwar, that no great resistance was 
made; and after a short bombardment, seeing no escape round our 
flanks, the enemy laid down their arms, 

« It was 16-30 before the General Officer Commanding could leave 
Dharwar by train, and catch up Lieutenant-Colonel Huggins’ troops 
that had followed the enemy 7 miles to Moogud, and had repaired the 
slight damage done to the railway. Lieutenant-Colonel Huggins 
had halted, because the Artillery could no longer keep close to the 
railway, and the country in advance was very woody and hilly, and 
he was in touch with a strong rear guard that the enemy had 
organised, 

Reop. C. HART, 


Assistant Adjutant-General, 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Thirty officers, representing all ranks, took part in the Staff 
Ride, all were volunteers; consequently no one’s interest in the 
operations flagged at any time. The number was not at all too large. 
We made three marches, and on the fourth day attacked a position. 
I think four working days sufficient, and might be reduced to three, 
but I should prefer four, We tried to combine pleasure with duty, 
but our time was too fully occupied, and it was necessary from time 
to time to hold conferences in order to explain the military situations, 
but on another occasion I should start earlier in the season, and allow 
an off day or two for sport. 

I venture to suggest that an annual Staff Ride at every large 
station would be found interesting and instructive, and the cost 
would be #é/, where transport is available, provided it is not con- 
sidered necessary to print the report, which, with the maps, becomes 
expensive. Perhaps it might be considered desirable to print one 
report in each Command, 


Reco, C, HART, Brigadier-General, 
Commanding Belgaum District. 


REMARKS BY THE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL COMMANDING THE 
Forces, MADRAS. 

A good report on an interesting Staff Ride, ‘ ‘ 

There is a tendency shown in it to go into rudimentary details 


which should be known to all trained soldiers, 


VAR, 


(fj 


nA 4 ? SUA erasaavey Kyo" La 
i 4 . ke did! tis £8, 
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16-0 :==Message taken by Captain Banks from General Officer 
Commanding to Officer Commanding Cavalry— 

“ With three Squadrons in Ramapoor valley cut railway to-night 
or this evening, and to-morrow morning manceuvre towards Dharwar. 
Captain Banks will explain my plan of operations.” 

The camp on Nurrendra Road was perfect from a military point 
of view, but there was no water. 

This failure of water was quite unexpected as the map showed 
water, and the inhabitants stated there was sufficient. We found 
afterwards that a dam kept back all the water. Corps, who had 
neglected opportunities to fill water-bottles, had to send back carts 
for water at Marmagutti, about 14 miles. The Intelligence Depart- 
ment had sent back information in time for most corps to obtain water 
about Marmagutti. 

For camp and outposts see sketch. Verbal instructions given on 
the ground. ; 

A field hospital and defensive post prepared at Marmagutti. 

The weather to-day was fine and a fresh breeze. The short march 
to-day enabled the troops to start late and have a fairly easy day so 
as to be ready for the battle to-morrow. 

In the evening all officers were assembled on the right of the 
camp, from which there was a good view of Dharwar, and the 
General Officer Commanding fully explained how he proposed to 
march and attack Dharwar, and the apparent advantages and disad- 
vantages cf the proposed flank march. 

The General Officer Commanding formed the troops in camp in 
order of battle so as to be prepared in case the enemy should come 
out of Dharwar and attack, which, however, was unlikely, as the 
ground would be unfavourable. 

Reco. C. HART, 


Assistant Adjutant-General. 


DIVISIONAL ORDERS. 


. 


By BriGADIER-GENERAL R. C, HART, V.C., C.B , COMMANDING 
BELGAUM Division. 
HEAD-QUARTERS, 


DHARWAR AND NURRENDRA CROSS ROADS ; 
Issued 5 P.M, 10th March 1899. 


t. The whole Division will march at 6-15 to-morrow in echelon 
right (Gilchrist’s Brigade) leading. Brigade Division, Royai Artillery, 
in rear of right. Stalf Officers will guide Brigades. Distances and 
intervals will be indicated on the ground. s 

Both Brigades to have flank guards on Dharwar side. One 
Squadron of Cavalry to march on outer flank, ; 

9. The remaining Divisional troops and Divisional Ammunition 
Column and Divisional Hospitals to march in rear of the Artillery 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Huggins, D.S.O. 
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3. The men to carry one day’s cooked rations. Horses prvia. 
4. The whole of the bagyare, except ammunition and fic!4d b-» 
itals, will retire on Marmayutti ; also the sick. Special instruct -+s 
issued to Othcer Commanding at Marmagutti; also to Licuteras*- 
Colonel Hugzins, Ammunition Column, and the Principal Mee va 
Oniicer. 

§. Signalling communication to be kept up with Marmacutti a:é 
when possible, with Kerrich’s Cavalry who are to-night in Kamap or 
valley with orders to move on Dharwar, approximately by ise ¢ 
railway, 

6. Brigadicr-General Hart will march with Gilchrists Brig ie ++ 
tirst, 

By order, 
Reop. C. HART, 
Assistant Adjutant.Genera' 


BRIGADE ORDERS. 


By Lievtenant-Co.onet F. LAWFORD, Coumanpnine 1st Bas. 
GADE, BELGAUM DIVISION. 
Ovutrost LisF ; 
SGOPM., 10th March; 
1, The tst Brigade will march to morrow morning at 6 15 


in echelon on the Ieft rear of Gilchrist’s Er pade in the f 
order from the right :—26th Madras [nfantey, 20th Madras) ds 
and Welsh Regiment, mst East Yorkshire Regoment, in tine of qeart 
coumns. 

The East Yorkshire Regiment will furnish a flinking guard + 
left flank. 

2. One day'a rations ( ooked) and grain to be carried, 

2. The whole of the bay saye. except the Reserve Ammar: 3 
and Field Hosp tale, will retire on Marmagutti; also the sch 

The Reserve Ammunition wal follow the Broyrade, 

4. The General Oficer Commanding Diviston. at first, will 
Gi brist’s Brigade, The General Otheer Commanding tst 
at head of the Brigade, 


Py order, 
E. LAWFORD, Lieut .Co., 
Depaty Assistant Adiutant and Quarter Macter Geaers! 
a? Br. ge 
REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


By Major G.S. KEKRICH Cowasoine ist Mvupras Lascres 
Caste KRastaroor VaLtey, 
a PM, both BMarch i833. 


t, The Regiment will march to seue the railway crossicg eocth 
of Jujuikuttee, whi h is weakly held by the enemy, at § P.M. today. 
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2, The railway is to be partially destroyed by removing the fish- 
plates, which are to be hidden in the nullah close by. 
3. The regiment will bivouac near the crossing to-night, and 
march at 3 A.M. to-morrow on Dharwar, the right half  B’’ Squadron 
forming the outposts for the night. 
4. Two guides will be scized from the nearest village to-night to Need not 


conduct the march to-morrow on Dharwar. etal Regi. 


Orders. 
5. On approaching Dharwar signalling communication is to be Why, tes: 
established with the and Brigade. ates Brigade? 
6. As soon as the Division forms up to attack Dharwar, the regi- R.C. HH. 
ment will concentrate near the Artillery. 
7. Regimental Orders Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7,9, 10, 11, 13 and 14 of 
the 7th instant hold good. 


By order, 
J. BRUCE, Lieutenant, 
Adjutant, 1st Madras Lancers. 


BRIGADE ORDERS. 


By Co.ongt R, GILCHRIST, CoMMANDING 2ND BRIGADE, BEL- 
GAUM Division, 


BRIGADE HEAD-QUARTERS, 
CAMP 2 MILES S. OF MARMAGUTTI ; 
5 P.M, 10th March 1899. 


1, Enemy reported to be holding Dharwar. 

2. The Officer Commanding Division determines to attack 
Dharwar, 

j. The Division will march at 6-15 A.M, to-morrow in echelon 
(Gilchrist’s Brigade leading)—Brigade Division, Royal Artillery, in 
rear of right. 

Staff Officers will guide Brigades, and distances and intervals will 
be indicated on the ground. 

Divisional troops to march in rear of Royal Artillery. 

Men to carry one day’s cooked rations and horses one day’s 


ain. 

The whole of the baggage, except Reserve Ammunition and Field 
Hospitals, will retire on Marmagutti ; also all the sick, 

Both Brigades to have Flank Guards on left flank, 

One Squadron of Cavalry will cover right flank, 

General Officer Commanding Division will march with Gilchrist’s 
Brigade at first. 
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4. The Brigade will march at 6-1§ A.M. toemorrow — 


Advanced Guard ... ww. Three Companies, ard Derayst re eye 
ment. 
(2nd Derbyshire Reg:mert. 


tst Royal Warwichsh.re Reg tert. 
Main-bod 
y oth Regiment, Madras Infarin. 


isth Regiment, Madras Iefa ty, ad 
machine guns. 
Verbal orders will be given on the ground as regards fortar 2 
and distances; and the flank guard to the Brigade. 
5. The Officer Commanding Brigade will march atthe head of tse 
main-body, 
By order, 
R. GILCHRIST, Celene! 


Deputy Assistant Adsutant-General, 2nd Brig: 
REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


Br Major H. E. IRWIN, ComMMaNDING 1sT RovAL WaRrwica at 
REGIMENT, 


Camp 2 MILES S. OF MAksACUTT: 
6PM, roth March tsg:. 


t, Enemy reported to be holding Dharwar, 

2. Ottcer Commanding Division determines to atta ko Dnare.- 

3. The battalion will parade at 6-§ A.M. to-morrow and .a ov 
of march in rear of Derbyshire Regiment at 6-29 A.M. 

4. Une day's cooked rations to be issued on parade and carn: 
in haversacks. 

§. 1§0 rounds of ammunition per man will be carricnd, Area. 
ments same as yesterday, 

6. The whole of the bagyage, except Reserve Amn: 
Field Hospitals, will remain in camp Gil orders are recensed ima. 
Divisional Transport Othcer, when they will march under boy veges 
to Marmayjutti. 

7. Ist Reserve Anmunition wil fulow in rear of the banc 
under the Quarter-Muaster. 


By ozder, 
HL EL IRWIN, ft cr 
for Ad utant, 1: Royal Wareicksitre Rept 
REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


By Major J. JACKSON, ComManoine grt MADRAS INFANTRY. 
CaMp 2 MiLes S. oF Marwacttn 
$-39 PM, 924 March rf 3. 
1, Ecemy reposted to be holding Dharwar, 
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a. The Officer Commanding Division determines to attack to- 
morrow. 

3. The Regiment will fall in at 6 A.M, to-morrow, 

4. One day’s cooked rations will be carried by the men, 

5. The baggage will retire and be parked at Marmagutti; also 
the sick, 

6. Reserve Ammunition will accompany the regiment, 


By order, 
J. JACKSON, Afajor, 
for Adjutant, 9th Madras Infantry. 


PRINCIPAL MEDICAL OFFICER'S DIARY. 


11th March 1599. 


(a) Attack on Dharwar successful. 

(4) Established Field Hospitals in Collector’s bungalow and 
offices, Dharwar (with General Officer Commanding's sanction). 

(c) Forwarded daily state of sick to Principal Medical Officer, 
India, and to General Officer Commanding. 

(/) Forwarded nominal roll of wounded to Principal Medical 
Officer, India, and to General Officer Commanding, 

(e) Field Service weekly return of sick, British and Native, for- 
warded to Principal Medical Officer, India, 

(/) Field Service weekly sanitary report forwarded to Principal 
Medical Officer, India, and to General Officer Commanding. 

(¢) Wounded at Marmagutti reported to be doing well, 


R, W, KNOX, Lreutenant, 1.M.S., 
Principal Medical Officer, 


STAFF DIARY. 


HEAD-QUARTERS, DHARWAR; 
11th March 1899. 


So far there lad been no mist in the mornings, It was therefore 
a great surprise to find Dharwar and the intervening valley shrouded 
ina dense mist. Fortunately the compass bearing was taken of the 
prominent pcak on which Gilchrist’s Brigate was to march, ‘This 
nist was a most uncxpected stroke of good fortune and saved many 
casualti-s. The enemy had no indication that the General Officer 
Commanding had decided to march right round Dharwar, and as the 
fog screened his movements, the enemy was completely taken by sure 
prise. As he would have no time to conform to our movements, it was 
thought unnecessary to weaken the small force by detaching any 
troops to make a feint up the main road, 
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As the country was unknown, the General Officer Com w2r 2 -g 
had to change his dispositions from time to time. Both br 2 -+ 
marched in order of battle ready to front to theie left. A: 
Gilchrist’s Brigade led with Lawford in echelon to the inner fo ve 
The fog enabled the General to make a rather closer march tia 
originaliy intended, Gilchuist's Brigade was therefore Ied G wa? 
the stream, which, by reason of steep banks and bushes, is ¢- ++ 
obstacle, the Brigade was to keep the line of the stream, Last cz 
Ergade moved on, now on the outer flank, ‘The Artery ani F - 
Hospitals by the Kelgeri: Road, withthe Sappers, 2mst Pioneers. ae: 
a squadron on their outer flank, 


os 


Both Infantry Brigades halted and teformed in the manco goows 
east of the Kelzeri Lake. Lawford echeloned to the tet rez 
Gilchrist, both Brigades now facing due cast. The Diaisonalt: + 4 
continued to move by the road due south and ultimate’y tee. 
postion on hills south of ralway as shewnon map. The mv e., 
bexinning to clear a little, but the ground and trers comp ety > 
the whole division, 


The Infantry Brigades continued their flank march, Lat-g a>: 
fronting und r cover of the ground andtrecs as shownea tar 8 
few shots only were fired by the flunk guares, The mast ¢ cagnecengs 
8-15 and our Artillery opened on the large high ralway o°. 
which marksrren were firing. ‘The Batteries were ordered ta t+ 
heavily on the ground cast of Lawford’s Brigade, but eas + - 
enemy's guns opened at distant ranges on our Datteries fro aa 
tocastof their position, One of our Batter.cy became engis-t wo: 
the enemy's guns. 

In créer not to give the enemy time for countesmoves, Does - 
was ordered to attach atonce the hillto his east, and G.. ows 
ordered to follow in echelon to Lawford’s right, protectins Law oe 
rghit flank and gradually working up the vadev. 

N.B—/t sould have provonged the Stat Wide considerate aes 
tatroduced great compinations, to suppose the atiice wri, 6: vw 
therefore st was assumed that the enemy was dete P 

‘The Artilery and Infantry fire obliged the enemy's pice: 
abandon theie positon when our guns moved up tothe beh gases 
and fired on the cantonment. 

Afier the defeat of the enemy, head-quarters were estat sts oar 
the Commissioner's he use, 

It was a very busy time; there were hundreds cf priscnccs ze 
much confusion. Orders bad to be issued foe keeper cr + 
Dharwar, for ee woand purse.t towards Penda, ang tors 
exert The Sappers, atest pardthe two Parte 
the Cava uncer Licuterant-C Hanes were ert 
marchatcreeon Len ia, Te owis net ounti 2 pM. thatoace 
troops coud march on Ponsa, One rey ment from cao. Be : 
tobe kepthack. Greateforte were made to gets 
and provisioned. One tran was ready at 10-30 
cons y, woh ad the Lagsase, arrive d atnooo, An 
and other stores were captured at Dharwar, 
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At 16-0 o'clock news from Belgaum that the enemy had fallen 
back from Goonjee on Londa, but they were too strong to be 
attacked, therefore the Officer Commanding was marching to the 
west on Tinai Ghat. 

The line of our attack was most favourable to our Infantry, and 
secured the co-operation of our guns, therefore our losses were small, 
The enemy acknowledged to have been taken by surprise, and had 
made all his arrangements to meet an attack from the north-west, 
The enemy’s losses were not great, because he was thrown into such 
confusion by the unexpected direction of our attack, and the posi- 
tions we gained so dominated Dharwar, that no great resistance was 
made; and after a short bombardment, sceing no escape round our 
flanks, the enemy laid down their arms. 

2 It was 16-30 before the General Officer Commanding could leave 
Dharwar by train, and catch up Lieutenant-Colonel Huggins’ troops 
that had followed the enemy 7 miles to Moogud, and had repaired the 
slight damage done to the railway. Licutenant-Colonel Huggins 
had halted, because the Artillery could no longer keep close to the 
railway, and the country in advance was very woody and hilly, and 
he was in touch with a strong rear guard that the enemy had 


organised, 
Rgop. C. HART, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Thirty officers, representing all ranks, took part in the Staff 
Ride, all were volunteers; consequently no one's interest in the 
opcrations flagged at any time. The number was not at all too large. 
We made three marches, and on the fourth day attacked a position. 
J think four working days sufficient, and might be reduced to three, 
but I should prefer four, We tried to combine pleasure with duty, 
but Our time was too fully occupied, and it was necessary from time 
to time to hold conferences in order to explain the military situations, 
but on another occasion I should start earlicr in the season, and allow 
an off day or two for sport. 

I venture to suggest that an annual Staff Ride at every large 
station would be found interesting and instructive, and the cost 
would be mi/, where transport is available, provided it is not cone 
sidered necessary to print the report, which, with the maps, becomes 
expensive, Perhaps it might be considered desirable to print one 
report in each Command, 


Reop, C, HART, Brigadier-General, 
Commanding Belgaum District. 


REMARKS BY THE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL COMMANDING THE 
Forces, MADRAS, 

A good report on an interesting Staff Ride. 

There is a tendency shown in it to go into rudimentary details 


which should be known to all trained soldiers, 
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It does not seem to me advisable that the Divisional Commander 
should be his own Assistant Adjutant-General unless it is unavoidable, 
The same remark applies to Staff of Brigades, although it is some 
times done, 

The maps are very clear and good in every detail. 

(Sd.) G. B. WOLSELEY, Lieutenant-General, 


aoth Fuly 1899. Commanding the Forces, Madras, 
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SOME FURTHER REMARKS ON THE INDIAN VOLUNTEER 
FORCE. 


By CAPTAIN E, DAWSON, Upper BurMA VOLUNTEER 
RIFLES. 


Those who read my article* in the issue of the “ Journal” for 
July last will remember that my proposition (1)—“ That the efficiency 
and therefore the value of the Indian Volunteer Force at the present 
time does not amount to a fair return for the expenditure of Govern- 
ment upon it; in other words, that Government is not getting its 
money’s worth ’—was in the main taken as granted. It was assumed 
that few persons would disagree, and the article being primarily 
intended for a limited public interested in kindred matters, ‘details 
were not dwelt upon. Reflection, however, has convinced me that 
it is necessary, before putting forward (as I intend to do later) a 
definite and detailed scheme for the creation of a new Auxiliary Force 
superseding the Volunteer Force, to illustrate the truth of proposition 
(1), by showing what the expenditure of Government upon the Volun« 
teer Force is, and how it is applied. 

If | am able to show in my next article that the same amount is 
encugh to provide a more efficient force under a different organisation, 
an important part of my object will have been gained. It will be 
much, indeed, if I succeed in awakening a more practical interest in 
the subject among members of this Institution. 

So far as the general public is concerned, there is a disposition to 
tolerate the Volunteers, because they cost nothing. It would be, at 
least, ungracious to say that the toleration is wrong, but the reason 
undoubtedly is, 

lam able to furnish the following figures from the Military Budget 
Estimate, 1899-1900 :— 

Grant 15—Volunteer Corps : Amount of Estimate, Rs, 20,25,640. 


I think it will come as a surprise to most readers that the expendi- 
ture of the Government of India for a year upon its Volunteer Force 
is, in round numbers, twenty and a quarter lakhs, 

This sum .is sufficient to pay the annual cost of four battalions 
of British or ten battalions of Native Infantry and to leave in 


either case enough over for a couple of batteries of Mountain Artil- 
lery. 


* Some remarks on the present state of the Indian Volunteer Force, and a 
proposal for its reorganisation as Militia. 
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Taking these two major heads—Establishment and Capitation 
Grant—only, and reckoning the rupee at Rs.15 = £ 1, the cost per 
head of the Indian Volunteers works out at £ 4-8-3 per annum. 

The cost per head of the Volunteers of Great Britain (263,963 
men), as shown in Army Estimates, 1898-99, was £ 2-6-6 per annum. 

This difference becomes still more striking when the following 
facts are borne in mind :— 

The Volunteers in Great Britain have higher standards of 
efficiency than do those in India. They are armed with the Lcee-Metford 
rifle, Their equipment is fairly complete : it is such, at any rate, as 
could be completed, in England, within a few days. Their uniforms 
are smart and serviceable, and are necessarily more expensive than 
those of Indian Volunteers, 

The weapon of the Indian Volunteer Force is the Martini-Henry 
rifle. Most of these arms are of old issue and much worn. Owing 
to their violence of recoil, more time is required for the instruction of 
recruits with these weapons than with modern rifles, and many are 
hindered from becoming good shots by the same cause. Any one 
who has been on a range has seen how youths and men of slight 
physique “funk ” and flinch from their rifles after a few shots. This 
may seem a small matter, but, in my opinion, it is worth attention. 

As for equipment, in the five corps in which I have. served in 
India, I have not seen a gieat-coat, havresack, mess-tin, or evena 
water-bottle. It is probable that the supply departments of the army 
would be able to furnish these articles in the event of the Volunteers 
taking the field, but the distribution and issue would necessarily 
occupy time which, in such an emergency, would be very valuable. 
At present no unit is capable of a day's march from its head-quarters. 
I speak of Infantry, 

As for clothing, the uniforms need not and cannot be made 
ornamental, but they should be serviceable and comfortable. The 
pattern of helmet in use affords very little protection from the sun, 
and many corps have no putties, without which khaki is neither com- 
fortable nor neat. 

The expenditure upon establishment is necdlessly swollen by the 
existing distribution of corps. I have repeatedly seen instances of 
the Volunteers—perhaps 15 or 20 men in all,—of a small up-country 
station, being divided between two, or even three, different corps, 
each of which sends instructors to the place for drill and musketry, 
This absurdity was well pointed out by Captain Iggulden in his article 
on “Indian Volunteers” in the “ Journal” for July 1897. He did 
not, however, dwell on the financial aspect of the matter. To put 
it clearly, the large «mder of instructors thus employed increases, 
instead of diminishing, the proportionate expenditure on travelling, 
which amounts, as I have shown above, to more than a lakh-ard-a- 

uarter, 
: The number of Adjutants does not appear to be excessive, and 
tleir rate of pay from the Volunteer estimates certainly is not. The 
Adjutant, if he is zealous enough not to be altogether discouraged by 
the ignorance of, and indifference to, their duties, often manifested by 
the other officers, is apt to dry-nurse the corps, and if his zeal be no# 
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The two main heads of expenditure are— 


Rs. 
Establishment ae on ae aes 10,14,900 
Capitation grant tes a a see 912,570 
Total tes 19,27,470 
The remaining Rs. 98,170 is thus distributed — 
Grants-in-aid of — 
Rs. 
Constructing Rifle Ranges aes ae ose 5,000 
Camps of Exercise _... us ace on 60,000 
Allowances for field days eee ae ae 20,000 
Reserves see tee ove nes 13,170 
Total to 98,170 
19,27,470 
Granp Tota. ts. 20,25,640 


(I) To take establishment first— 

In the whole of India there are only two paid Commandants. 
One, in Madras, draws Rs. 13,830 per annum, and the other, in Bom- 
bay, Rs. 1,800. 

I presume that the latter is not intended seriously as remuneration 
for the sérvices of the officer. There is one Naval Instructor, in 
Calcutta, on Rs. 3,600. 


There are— 
Rs, 

45 Adjutants, whose pay, with extra allowances, aggre- 
gates ee an eee 3,65,820 
258 Sergeant Instructors ne ie 3)89,250 
2 Seaman Instructors aa oe 3,840 
71 Drill Instructors aes ses ee 4,640 
2 Gunnery Instructors wee we wee 60 
1 Armourer Sergeant at oe ae "1,550 
230 Khalassis and Lascars one an on 22,360 
Total . ee -7,87,520 


The remaining 24 lakhs of the head “ Establishment” is made up 
by exchange compensation allowance, travelling and out-station 
allowances (Rs. 1,02,7C0), family allowances, and contingent expenses. 

Also Rs. 21,060 which is set down as probable savings. 

Total establishment, Rs. 10,14,g00, 

(II) Capitation grant— 

The estimated total number of efficients for 1899-1900 is 29,131 


men, 
The expenditure under this head is distributed as follows :— 
Rs, 
Ordinary capitation grant oe oe +. 6,08,490 
Special and extra grants sek ee se 300,310 
Allowance for prizes... toe on ad 23,640 
“s x bands ... oe ae tes 39,600 
Total one 72,040 
Deduct probable savings ae id 59,470 
; 9:12,570 
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Taking these two major heads—Establishment and Capitation 
Grant—only, and reckoning the rupee at Rs. 15 = £ 1, the cost per 
head of the Indian Volunteers works out at £ 4-8-3 per annum, 

The cost per head of the Volunteers of Great Britain (263,963 
men), as shown in Army Estimates, 1898-99, was £ 2-6-6 per annum, 

This difference becomes still more striking when the following 
facts are borne in mind :—~ 

The Volunteers in Great Britain have higher standards of 
efficiency than do those in India, ‘They are armed with the Lee-Metford 
tie. Their equipment is fairly complete : it is such, at any rate, as 
could be completed, in England, within a few days. Their uniforms 
are smart and serviceable, and are necessarily more expensive than 
those of Indian Volunteers. 

The weapon of the Indian Volunteer Force is the Martini-Henry 
rifle. Most of these arms are of old issue and much worn. Owing 
to their violence of recoil, more time is required for the instruction of 
recruits with these weapons than with modern rifles, and many are 
hindered from becoming good shots by the same cause. Any one 
who has been on a range has seen how youths and men of slight 
physique “funk ” and flinch from their rifles after a few shots, This 
may seem a small matter, but, in my opinion, it is worth attention. 

As for equipment, in the five corps in which I have.served in 
India, I have not seen a great-coat, havresack, mess-tin, or evena 
water-bottle. It is probable that the supply departments of the army 
would be able to furnish these articles in the event of the Volunteers 
taking the field, but the distribution and issue would necessarily 
occupy time which, in such an emergency, would be very valuable, 
At present no rnit is capable of a day’s march from its head-quarters. 
I speak of Infantry, 

As for clothing, the uniforms need not and cannot be made 
ornamental, but they should be serviceable and comfortable. The 
pattern of helmet in use affords very little protection from the sun, 
and many corps have no putties, without which khaki is neither com- 
fortable nor neat. 

The expenditure upon establishment is necdlessly swollen by the 
existing distribution of corps. I have repeatedly seen instances of 
the Volunteers—perhaps 15 or 20 men in all,—of a small up-country 
station, being divided between two, or even three, different corps, 
each of which sends instructors to the place for drill and musketry, 
This absurdity was well pointed out by Captain Iggulden in his article 
on “Indian Volunteers” in the “ Journal” for July 1897. He did 
not, however, dwell on the financial aspect of the matter. To put 
it clearly, the large numer of instructors thus employed increases, 
instead of diminishing, the proportionate expenditure on travelling, 
which amounts, as I have shown above, to more than a lakh-ard-a- 
quarter, 

The number of Adjutants does not appear to be excessive, and 
tkeir rate of pay from the Volunteer estimates certainly is not. The 
Adjutant, if he is zealous enough not to be altogether discouraged by 
the ignorance of, and indifference to, their duties, often manifested by 
the other officers, is apt to dry-nuree the corps, and if his zeal be no¢ 
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equal to this strain, finding that neither the public nor the members 
of the corps themselves care, he not unnaturally takes things easily. 
The credit of most of such work, as is done, belongs to the Adjutants, 
andI think that probably the portion of the grant expended upon them 
is the best spent of any. 

The question as to what proportion of value is obtained in return 
for the expenditure under the other major head “‘ Capitation Grant” is 
a delicate one. Obviously, the answer must largely depend upon what 
proportion is (nominally) earned. Low as the standards are, there is 
too much reason to believe that a considerable proportion of the men 
returned as “efficient” are not even nominally so. More than this, 
I have heard of cases in which extra capitation grants have been 
drawn for “‘extra-efficients,” who had not really qualified even as 
“efficients.” Itis not probable that the whole truth of this matter 
will ever be known;; it is one of the lamentable defects inherent in the 
present system. It would be particularly interesting, if it were pos- 
sible, to know how much of the three lakhs allotted for ‘‘Special and 
Extra Grants”’ is really “earned.” 

It is somewhat surprising to find only Rs. 23,000, or Rs. 16,000 
less than the allowance for Bands, is allotted for prizes, The public 
has an idea that, if the Volunteers are good at anything, it is shooting. 
This is, unfortunately, an error. Good shots among them there 
certainly are, and, though these are often not “good Volunteers ”’ 
otherwise, by all means let them be encouraged. But the average 
Volunteer is as‘careless and slovenly about his shooting as about his 
other work, and, as a natural consequence, he is a much worse shot 
than the average British soldier. With the latter, perhaps too much 
attention may sometimes be paid to making him get well down on his 
heel, etc., because the Red Book says so; but anyhow he has got to 
obey orders and give his whole attention to the matter in hand, 
whereas the volunteer if he feels “slack” can go home whenever he 
likes, and if he fancies the Range is too hot, or if the lemonade is not 
his particular brand, you may have your work cut out to get him on 
the ground again. If, therefore, it is desired that the Volunteers, as-a 
body, should shoot decently, the only thing to be done is to offer plenty 
of prizes. 

F The Rs. 23,640 for prizes works out to about 13 annas per man for 
the whole force. The provision for prizes for skill-at-arms for British 
Regular Infantry for the whole of India is Rs. 90,829, which works 
out at about Rs, 1-8-0 per man. In the Punjabit is very nearly Rs, 2 
per man. 

The Rifle Associations of course offer inducements toa good Volun- 
teer shot to make himself better, but they cannot reach down to the 
average man. This matter of offering prizes for shooting would seem 
tobe one upon which Government might, with advantage, increase 
expenditure. It isa fine thing, no doubt, to have plenty of Bands, but 
the turning out of a few thousand tolerably good shots would, I think, 
give a better return for the money. 

Under the head “ Miscellaneous ” the largest item is for camps of 
exercise — Rs. 60,000 for the four commands. This money would pro- 
bably be much more economically spent if, instead of having the camps 
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corps by corps, the Volunteers could be brigaded together, or what would 
obviously be far better, with Regular Infantry. ‘The latter is out of the 
question as regards the force generally, because there is no provision for 
camps of exercise for regulars excepting in the Punjab Command, where 
the allotment for this purpose is raised from Rs. 80,000 last year to Rs, 
2,20,000 this year. Each Volunteer Corps having its own separate 
camp of exercise means that the value in increased efficiency obtain- 
ed forthe money depends almost entirely upon the actual energy, 
keenness, and knowledge possessed by the corps officers. Not many 
years ago I spent a few days under canvas with the corps in which 
I was then serving as a private. The first thing.that struck me was 
the fact that the officers had a separate camp to themselves a quarter 
of a mile from the other. There were no guards or sentries, and 

. scarcely a pretence at discipline. The bulk of the men stoutly refused 
to do any of the camp work such as tidying up, pitching tents, etc., 
and, in short, the whole thing was a striking example of how noé to 
doit. There may be camps of exercise in which the golden oppor- 
tunity of having the men together is turned to useful purpose.—I 
write of what | have seen, and it is evident that to spend money 
upon such a camp as that is sheer waste, It is probably safe to say 
that, unless camps can be under the supervision of some responsible 
and authoritative officer, it would be better not to have them at all, 
and to let the money be devoted to some other purpose—say, shooting 
prizes. My impression, derived from that solitary experience, is that the 
feturn for this particular expenditure is practically 72/, 

The grant for Rifle Range construction is only Rs. 5,000 for the 
four commands, _If the small bore rifle is issued to Volunteers, this will 
have to be largely increased, or else arrangements will have to be 
made for the use everywhere of the Regulars’ Ranges, 

Reserves, Rs.13,170. Fortunately, this amount is not a large one. 
My experience (which, I may again observe, has been limited to one 
province, though nct to one corps) leads me to the conclusion that the 
return for this expenditure is infinitesimal. I have known scores of 
instances of reservists who have never served in the “ Active” 
corps to which they are supposed to be attached. This, I know, is 
recognised, and provided for inthe Regulations, but surely it is an 
absurdity. ‘The very slight difference between the standards for effi- 
ciency does not justify the existence of such so-called Teservists. 
In practice, these men are not made to qualify atallin many cases, 
Their existence on paper may serve to keep up the numbers of their 
corps to the minimum strength which entitles it to Band allowance 
and the services of a paid Adjutant, but it would be better to lower this 
minimum than to go on throwing money away on the “Reserves.” 
As Captain Iggulden says,—‘ They receive no preheat training of any 
use, would never be forthcoming if required, and should either be re- 
organised or disbanded at the earliest opportunity,” a 

I do not find anywhere in the estimates any provision for the 
grants of Rs, 100 in aid of outfit which, by a recent order, may be obe 
tained by officers commissioned after a certain recent date which I 
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forget. I presume that grant 15 in the estimates does include provision 
for this expenditure somewhere, but it is not specifically mentioned. 
(It must not be forgotten that the cost of the Volunteer Force in 
Great Britain includes the outfit allowance to subalterns of £ 10 
on appointment and £ 10 more after undergoing a prescribed course 
of instruction and obtaining the proficiency certificate.) * 

It cannot be said that the Indian outfit allowance is extravagant. 

No stronger indication of the sad but, under the circumstances, 
hardly surprising fact that the Volunteer Force in its present state 
does not command public confidence and respect is needed than the 
gradual reduction of the percentage of Europeans in the ranks. In all 
our ports and large stations there are numbers of men employed in 
Civil Departments or engaged in commercial business, who are able to 
devote hours of every day to athletics and games and who are 
not and will not become volenteces I have not observed that the not 
inconsiderable war, in which the Empire is at this moment engaged, 
with all the interest and patriotic feeling aroused by the accqunts 
reaching this country, has had any appreciable effect on Volunteer 
recruiting. I refuse to believe that the manly spirit which gives 
Great Britain her Volunteer Army, and which of yore made her bow- 
men, trained on village greens, famous over Europe, is dead in those 
of her sons who live and work in India. Their unwillingness to 
serve in the ranks of the Volunteer Force is due, not to indifference to 
the needs of the country or to their duty as citizens, but toa conviction 
that the Force as at present constituted is, to all intents and purposes, 
useless. They believe that the time, in this respect, is out of joint, 
and that they were not born to set it right. I allow that their convic- 
tion is but too well-founded. Their premise is sound, but their con- 
clusion, I take leave to think, is mistaken. If one-half of the men who 
now hold aloof from this cause were to enrol themselves to-morrow, 
the Force would gain fifty per cent. in efficiency by the end of the 
current season. As, however, this would but bolster up a system 
which experience has shown to be unsuited to the conditions of life in 
this country, and perhaps prolong the existence of a Force which at its 
best cannot return full value for the money expended on it, I, for one, 
cannot greatly regret that this contingency is not in the least likely 
to happen. 

“’Tis an ill bird—” the proverb is something musty. But I would 
not continue to hold my commission for another day if I did not hope 
to do something—however little—to bring about ‘a better state of 


things. 
* “Regulations for the Volunteer Force,” 1896, paragraph 514-A. 
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NEW METHODS OF MILITARY SIGNALLING. 


By LiguteNANT J, D.G. WALKER, 1st BATTALION ROYAL 
HIGHLANDERS. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


A great deal has been written of Wireless Telegraphy for the 
Navy, but up to date it has hardly been regarded from a military 
point of view as a future means of communication in the field. 

Wireless Telegraphy, although still in its infancy, has made such 
enormous strides towards improvement that we may reasonably as- 
sume it will become a most important factor in modern warfare. 

It will first be necessary to try and put before you, as shortly as 
possible, a few points about Wireless Telegraphy and the probable uses 
it may be put to as a means of communication on service. 

For military purposes the following instruments would be neces- 
sary :— 

A 1, A telegraph sending key. 

2, A battery of seven or more cells, Dry cells can be used and 
would be best for military purposes. 

3. An induction coil. 

4. A vertical wire, about 100 feet. 

The distance signalled varies as the square of the height of the 
vertical wire. 

5. A ground wire and plate. 

6. Two small brass spheres. 

7. A coherer: this consists of a small hermetically sealed glass 
tube, containing two small silver plates about the one-sixteenth of 
aninch apart. Between plates are fine silver and nickel filings, 

The vertical wire is attached to one of these plates and the 
ground wire to the other. 

8. A telegraph sounder. 

9. Means for suspending the vertical wire: a balloon, a kite or 
telescopic aluminium poles. 

to, Relay instrument. 

11, A printing machine: this is not a necessity, but would save 
repetition of words and would be of great use when the current was 
weak, or in a great noise. 

The transport for a single terminal station would be, one cart, 
or three mules, to carry all except the means of suspending the ver- 
tical wire, and for the latter the transport required will vary accorde 
ing to the means used. 

In a country, with high trees or houses, the aluminium poles would 
be sufficient for medium distances, and one extra mule might be re- 
quired, or the cart would carry everything, but in barren and houseless 
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countries a balloon for calm days and a kite for windy days both 
become necessary, and the transport will be largely increased, 

Some explanation of the actual working of the system, for those 
who are not already acquainted with it, will be necessary. 

On pressing down the telegraph sending key (1) the circuit is 
completed between the battery (2) and the primary wires of the in- 
duction coil (3) an electric current passes through the primary wire 
and returns to the battery. A secondary current passes through the 
secondary wire of the induction coil (3), one end of which is attached 
to the ground wire (5) and the other to one of the small brass spheres 
(6), keeping the key pressed down, a rapid succession of electric cur- 
rents is induced in the secondary wire and passes through the small 
brass sphere connected with the coil to the other connected with the 
vertical wire (4). 

These currents pass up the vertical wire and are finally forced out 
at the top by the succeeding currents; overflowing in all directions 
they take the form of Hertzian waves, 

The receiving station, which must be in harmony with, that is, 
must have a similar vertical wire to the sending station, collects 
some of these waves, which pressing down the vertical wire as 
electric currents to the coherer (7) excites the filings and causes 
them to touch each other and the silver plates. Thus changing 
the coherer into a conductor and completing the circuit of the 
battery causing the telegraph sounder to act. So, by means of 
the sending key, long and short successions of Hertzian waves are 
made to pass between two stations, the circuit of the battery 
being connected and disconnected. ‘The sounder thus indicates the 
dot and dashes. A relay can be used to increase the strength, if ne- 
cessary, and a printing machine to record the signals. We now 
come to the likely uses of this means of communication for military 
purposes, 

The chief of these would seem to be— : 

1, In countries where it is impossible to use ordinary tele- 
raphy owing to the hostility of the inhabitants, or the topographical 
eatures of the ground, 

2, To take up the work of the ordinary telegraph when a break 

occurs in a line. : 

3. To connect columns moving by different routes. 

4. To connect moving columns and stationary posts, such as forts, 
etc. 

5. In advance of an army to help to send in the reports, etc, 
from the divisional and independent cavalry. 

6. Between the General Officer Commanding and the more 
important parts of an army attacking or defending a position. 

7. Between detachments and the main-body. 

8. Between ships and the shore. 

9. For regimental telegraph work, z.e., between the field telegraph 
head-quarters and regiments. 

10. Between stations on different sides of a hill without moving 
up the hill, 
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Some visual signallers may fear their days are numbered, but 
they have no cause for alarm: on the contrary, the above mentioned 
duties, once taken up by another agent, will give them a much freer 
hand to use their talents with the most advanced part of an army, where 
wireless telegraphy can never hope to reach owing to the transport 
required. 

The visual signaller, working hand in hand with the field tele- 
graph, whether wireless or otherwise, will transmit to it the reports 
of the advanced cavalry whenever favourable occasions occur, and so 
save the wear and tear of horses and men by doing away with the 
necessity for mounted orderlies and also gain a great strategical ad- 
vantage by an enormous saving of time in the transmission of these 
messages. 

The advantages of wireless telegraphy appear to be as fol- 
lows :— 

It is much cheaper than the ordinary method. Its transport far 
less, 

It offers fewer points of attack, 

It can be used in all weathers, while visual signalling cannot. It 
can be used to signal from one side of a hill to the other, 

It can be used to send a general message to two or more stations 
at once. 

It can be used under favourable circumstances when in motion, 
e g.,on a ship or train. 

Whenever a telegraph office can be seized, wireless telegraphy 
can be at once applied, the extra instruments required being easily 
carried, 

And, lastly, its simplicity. 

We now come to the disadvantages :— 

The rate of sending ts very slow. 

Eastly tapped and affected.—Any similar station within an angle 
of 15 degrees from the sending station, and within the range of the 
instrument, can tap or affect the sending instrument. In this way 
the enemy can casily tap a message whilst friendly stations may inter- 
fere with one another quite unknowingly. 

For military purposes the majority of stations would have to be 
in harmony, and this would be very easy for an enemy to discover. 

And, lastly, the length of the vertical wire may necessitate very 
bulky means of suspension. 

The principal alterations necessary may be summed up as fol- 
lows :-— 

A shorter vertical wire, 

A more rapid rate of sending. 

Both of these will be achieved when a more sensitive coherer is 
invented. 

Several people have professed to have done this, but the one des- 
cribed above (Marconi’s) has so far proved to be the best. 

The difficulty of restraining the Hertstan waves from reach- 
ing stations they are not intended for will have to be overcome. 

No way of doing this has so far been invented, but it will probab- 
ly be done either by absorbing those waves not required or by reflec- 
tion, 
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There is every chance of these improvements being, to a great 
extent, effected, and, instead of wireless telegraphy being available as 
it now is for only a few isolated cases, it will prove of the greatest 
importance in modern warfare. 


ACETYLENE SIGNALLING LAMP. 


Another agent that should prove invaluable to signalling is acety- 
lene gas. 

This is generated from calcium carbide. 

Calcium carbide is a mineral substance, dark-grey in colour, 

It is manufactured by fusing lime and either coke or charcoal (in 
the proportion of 100 Ibs. lime to 68 Ibs. coke or charcoal) at a tem- 
perature of about 300 degrees. . 

When comparatively pure, 1 lb. of carbide yields § cubic feet of 

as. 
i One cubic foot of gas will give a candle-power of 50 for one hour. 
Fifty Ibs. of carbide measures about one cubic foot. 
The gas is generated by the action of water on the carbide. 
The oxygen of the water combines with the calcium and forms 
lime, whilst the hydrogen unites with the carbon and forms hydro- 
carbon gas (acetylene) consisting of 24 parts carbon and two parts 
hydrogen. 

There are two different principles for generating this gas. 

1, By adding the calcium as required to water and collecting the 
gas in a meter. 
2. By adding water to the carbide. 

The first is the best, as it ensures a constant pressure and a con- 
sequent regularity of light. But is less suited for a signalling lamp, 
as it is more liable to be damaged and is less portable. 

In the second method the gas can be generated automatically as 
required (vide Plate 1). 

The generator required for a 75 candle-power light to burn for to 
hours occupies less than 3 cubic foot and varies in size directly as the 
candle-power. 

The generator contains chambers for the carbide and a water 
tank. 

The water is above the carbide chambers and connected to them 
by small tubes, On the gas top which leads from these chambers 
being opened, the pressure of water from above forces the air out of 
them and overflows on to the carbide and gas is formed. 

The flow of water is controlled automatically by the amount of gas 
drawn off, and thus the amount of gas is regulated. 

The water tank must contain one-third more water than is requir- 
ed, seats to keep up a good pressure as long as gas is being gen- 
erated. 

Inanother generator very similar to the above only non-automatic, 
the supply of water is regulated by hand according to the amount of 
gas required. 

The lamp (vide Plate II).—Is contained in a rectangular japanned 
block tin box AB C D open at one end BC 4”x4"x5}” a 3” 
condenger with a reflector attached is contained in a slide H I, 


Plate I. 
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There are two reflectors (parabolic) E GF and EH I F, by means 
of which all reflected rays pass through the condenser by single 
or double reflectors. 

The shutter B C is of the Indian pattern. 

The Burners.—They are of different sizes, and by turning the indi- 
cator the size required is brought over the gas-pipe O. 

The centre of the flame passes through R, the focus of the reflece 
tr EGF, 

The gas-pipe leads to the generator P. 

The gas is generated automatically by turning on the gas top Q. 

One of the sides opens on hinges forming a door. 

There are two small openings covered with gauze on both sides 
for reading and writing by. The light, escaping between the junction 
of the two reflectors, being sufficient for this. 

A movable Mica chimney (S) is let through the top of the lamp to 
1}" from R. 

Asighting rod is used for setting the lamp. The lamp may be 
screwed on to a tripod or placed on the ground for signalling— 


Advantages. 


1, The weight of the lamp generator and carbide for 70 hours 
willbe about 15 Ibss The lime light complete for the same work 
weighs about 70 Ibs, 

2. A 50 candle-power lamp is visible as far as thelime light. By 
increasing the size of the lamp, a 200 candle-power is possible, thereby 
greatly increasing the range of night signalling. 

3. A minimum loss of light. 

4. Instantaneous alteration of candle-power by moving the burner 
indicator. 

5. The lamp can be used as a bull’s-eye by unscrewing the front 
lens of the condenser. 

This would be useful for finding an unknown station. 

6, Coolness of the lamp. The heat given off by the acetylene gas, 
bles is far less than that of lime light, passes upwards through the 
chimney. 

7: acne portability. By using a detachable generator the lamp 
can be easily carried by a mounted signaller (attached to saddle). 

8. Itsstrength. Everything in the lamp being a fixture, there is 
no danger from shaking. 

9. Its simplicity compared with lime light. 

Io, Saving of transport. 

The transport (signalling) of an army corps for 30 days would be 
reduced from about 8,000 Ibs, to 220 lbs. by exchanging acetylene 
lamps for the lime light. 

11, It can be used as a small search light. 


The disadvantages. 


1. The gas, if mixed with air, is an explosive. 
‘ 2. The calcium carbide is easily affected by the state of the atmos- 
phere, 
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3. The gas is very liable to break through the fittings. The 
amount of gas generated at any one time in the lamp is not sufficient 
to cause an explosion. 

Allcarbide can be carried in hermetically sealed tubes to contain 
t Ib. or less. 

This would obviate all chance of explosion and protect the carbide 
against the effects of the atmosphere. 

The leakage can only be overcome by using very accurate fittings 
and by carrying a small box of plaster of Paristo plug any leak that 
may appear. 

The two inventions described above would appear to materially 
affect the transmission of messages in war and by their aid the render- 
ing of reports from the independent cavalry patrols should be in most 
cases greatly accelerated. 


Messages may be divided under three heads— 


tst,—Those relating to the internal arrangements of an army; 
Private and Press messages, 

and.—Those relating to Intelligence. 

grd.—Those relating to the manceuvring of an army on the field of 

battle. 

The first kind of messages should be transmitted by the field 
telegraph, assisted by visual signalling and wireless telegraphy, and 
all troops concerned in this work should be under the Director of 
Field Telegraphs. The lines of communication to be kept up will be 
from the base of operations to army head-quarters, and certaia 
branch lines to detached posts and commanders of important units. 

The second kind of messages pass from the advanced cavalry to 
army head-quarters. They would be transmitted by mounted 
orderlies, visual signalling and wireless telegraphy. The application 
of these means of transmission are so dependent on the movements of 
the advanced cavalry and the nature of the country that it is impos- 
sible for them to work under the Director of Field Telegraphs. 

A signalling officer must be in charge, helped by the Intelligence 
Department, which will give him all necessary information as to what 
direction the most important messages are expected from nature of 
the country, etc. 


They are therefore best under the Director of Signalling. 

As the army approaches the field of battle, it would gradually 
absorb these advanced signallers; those required to carry out the 
transmission of the third kind of messages would retain the rdéle of 
signallers, the remainder taking up other duties such as ammunition 
carriers, if required. 

It has been said that the field telegraph should be pushed out 
with the advanced cavalry. 

There is no doubt that the field telegraph can keep up with the 
cavalry, and that if they cannot, some one ought to be hung (P. 20, 
Lecture on Visual Signalling by Colonel Keyser), for, after the cavalry 
have extended a certain distance in front of the army, their daily rate 
of progression will be about the same as that of the infantry. 
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But there are serious disadvantages to the field telegraph accom- 
panying the advanced cavalry. In the first place, the field telegraph 
cannot affcrd to risk its equipment and means of transport. 

Then, in the event of the cavalry being suddenly forced to retire, 
they would be seriously hampered by the necessity of protecting the 
telegraph cable and transport, 

The four-horse cart required to lay a section of a fast cable is 
restricted to roads or open country. And, thirdly, the wire can be 
easily cut and damaged ina hostile country. 

Signalling has rarely been used for transmitting the reports of the 
advanced cavalry, the reasons being that the heliograph requires sun, 
the large flag can only be read with certainty at about 5 miles, and 
the lime light requires too much transport, 

With the use of an acetylene lamp, easily carried by mounted 
signallers, messages could besent in from long distances after sun- 
down and before sunrise, reporting the observations made by day and 
those made at night respectively, the only possible impediments being 
mist or heavy rain, in which case a wireless telegraph apparatus sta- 
tioned with the advanced cavalry’s reserve would transmit from the 
mounted orderlies to army head-quarters the most important 
messages first if time would be saved by so doing. This wireless 
telegraph station could also always help visual signalling by trans- 
mitting the least important messages. 

Signalling will always be used in preference owing to its greater 
rapidity. 

An illustration of one of the instances when signalling would be 
useful is as follows—vide plan. 

With an army advancing in a hostile country the disposition of the 
advanced means of communication could be as follows for the normal 
independent cavalry division formation :—~ 

One section of visual signallers with wireless telegraphy ap- 
paratus to workaH A station (A) in the vicinity of army head- 
quarters, Unless this station (A) can be established close to army 
head-quarters, the field telegraph will lay a branch cable from their 
army head-quarter office to form a connection with A, This head- 
quarter station A to connect with a station (B) established as near as 
possible to the advanced cavalry reserve. 

It would be composed of one company visual signallers with wire- 
less telegraph apparatus to connect direct or through transmitting 
stations with A. The men required for transmitting stations to be 
furnished from this company. The regiment advancing in front of the 
advanced cavalry reserve to have one section establishing a station (C) 
to help in transmitting messages from the front if required. ; 

Two sections of visual signallers to accompany each of the two 
tegiments advanced to the flanks, one and a half sections remaining 
with each of the head-quarter squadrons forming stations D D, the 
temaining half sections being sent out in groups of two or three men 
with the four advanced squadrons forming stations E E E E. 

The patrols sent out by these squadrons bring back their reports 
to E ; these are transmitted through D tothe Cavalry Divisional Com- 
mander at B, who, after checking them, transmits them with his report 
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to army head-quarters A. Whenever possible all advanced stations 
will communicate direct with the cavalry reserve and not through the 
transmitting stations, and any message where the time taken in trans- 
mission is of great importance should be sent by the shortest line to 
army head-quarters, and at the same time repeated to the Commander 
of the advanced Cavalry Division. 

Lateral communication would be established whenever possible. 

All stations would be taken up as near the unit they belong to as 
possible. 

When advancing, communication would be established if possible ; 
this could be done by leaving behind a few men at each station to 
rejoin their sections as soon as relieved by. signallers from the ad- 
vancing station or when new lines of communication have been 
established. When areport arrives ata station which cannot establish 
connection with another station, a copy of the report should be left and 
the original carried by one orderly in the usual manner. 

As soon as this station establishes connection, it will send on this 
report unless it has already reached the receiving station. 

A message that cannot be sent by day owing to clouds may still 
be sent at night and much time may be gained inthe transmission to 
army head-quarters, but mounted orderlies must never depend on 
this ; they must always carry their messages on until they ascertain 
that they have been sent by signal. 

No hard and fast rules can be laid down as to the exact number of 
these stations required and howto establish lines of communication, 
as in the advance of the cavalry the nature of the country, the number 
and direction of the roads and the attitude of the enemy have always 
to be taken into account, 

The signallers required for a cavalry screen of one division may 
be estimated at two companies, 64 men, including two officers ; one 
and a half companies with the screen, the remaining half company as 
reserve at army head-quarters, to look after the supply of signalling 
stores and to replace casuals. 

By the elimination of the lime light all the necessary apparatus can 
easily be carried by these signallers who will have to be mounted for 
this work. The average weight of signalling equipment per man (to 
work for 7 days) would be about 7% lbs. 

For a half section— 


Ib. oz. 

One heliograph with stand (aluminium will reduce this) 10 9 
Telescope with stand os on w= 2 14 
Acetylene lamp and carbide ... eee ow 15 0 
Extras on oo on ow =F 9 
go 0 


For a section the equipment could be distributed as follows :— 
1 and 2 carry a heliograph each. 
3 » 4 » generators and carbide. 
5 » 6 ,, lamps and spare carbide. 
7 carry heliograph and telescope stands and telescope. 
Flags, message books, cooking utensils, etc. divided among the 
sections. 
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The only transport required would be a light cart for the wireless 
telegraph apparatus which could follow wherever the guns accompany- 
ing the advanced cavalry reserve go, in no way impeding the move- 
ments of this reserve. To carry out efficiently the work above-men- 
tioned, signallers, as a whole, would require to undergo a far wider 
course of training than at present. 

They would have to be taught to read and send at fast rates with 
the same accuracy as a telegraph clerk; to be instructed in the use 
of wireless telegraphy. They would have to be regularly practised 
in the tactical applications of signalling and to learn to ride both a 
horse and a bicycle. 

It would appear to be better to do away with cavalry signallers 
altogether ; they are the most expensive to maintain, and they cannot 
learn their cavalry work and to be good signallers at the same time. 
Onthe other hand, the infantry soldier, who joins the signallers after 
completing his recruit’s drill, can still be kept up to a sufficient state of 
efficiency by attending two parades a week and all musketry parades. 
Undergoing a one month’s course of riding school every year. 

Ifthe rest of his time were given up entirely to signalling, he 
should attain the required standard for this advanced work 34 years 
after enlistment. 

In this way half the signallers of every regiment would be prepared 
to join signalling companies when organized. ‘These companies would 
be formed from regiments not taking part in the operations. The 
signallers of the regiments composing an army corps would always 
be retained for regimental werk. 

‘ The field telegraph having a separate complement attached to 
them. 

We now come to the question whether signalling to any large 
extent is possiblein England and on the Continent, where climate, 
configuration of the ground, and thick woods prevail. 

First, asto climate, with wireless telegraphy and a new lamp, this 
difficulty has been greatly reduced. Secondly, as to configuration of 
the ground. The plains of India are far less adapted to signalling. 
There are few high buildings, church spires, etc. ; the undulation is 
less, but signalling was used ona fairly large scale at the Delhi As- 
semblage in 1885. : 

In peace manceuvres in Europe signallers cannot intrude in private 
houses, or cut down a tree that may be the only cause of the invisi- 
bility of two points, neither can they rig scaffolding planks on the 
rectcr’s spire, and this appears to us the chief reasons why signalling 
is considered almost useless for the greater part of Europe. 

Thirdly, thick woods are certainly an impediment, but they do not 
necessarily prevent signalling ; a platform on a high tree will very 
often be visible from a ranger’s cottage or a clearing. 

If available, a small tclegraph wire might be run through the 
wood. 

A collapsable drum or ball suspended toa kite might be of great 
use ; it can bemade in a very short time by an unskilled workman 
out of cloth and wood. Green wood for the hoops of the drum, and a 
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small ring does for the pulley, A four-foot drum can be read through 
a telescope nearly to miles. 

The Director of Signalling, when advancing with the cavalry screen, 
will always know what country he has to pass through and can make 
his arrangements accordingly to meet all obstacles that are likely to 
occur, and in most cases he should be able to find some means of over- 
coming them. : 


ADDENDA. 


Wireless telegraph apparatus and acetylene signalling lamp for 
: Hill Warfare. 


With a small wireless telegraph instrument to signal up to 2 miles, 
picquets will be able to signal by day and at night under cover and 
without fear of detection with the picquets on their right or left and 
with the main column. 

All picquets could be withdrawn when required without attracting 
the enemy’s attention to them by using a flag. 

A small combined acetylene lamp and generator to signal for a 
sais would weigh about 2 Ibs. g oz. with sufficient carbide to burn for 
g hours, 

The light for that distance is better than B. B. lamp. 
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TELEPHOTOGRAPHY IN MODERN WARFARE. 
By Major J. B. Lesuig RoGers, DEHRA DuN MounTsp RIFLES. 


It has become almost an axiom nowadays, that the British Empire, 
to its discredit, is always the last of the world powers to adopt the 
progressive discoveries of science for practical purposes. Countless 
instances could be cited to prove the existence of grounds for this 
general belief ; and at the present moment even a semic-civilised 
people, like the Boers, are giving us many a severe object-lesson in 
this respect, Be the cause what it may, the fact remains that we are 
generally much too dilatory in taking up the many advantageous 
inventions and discoveries of modern times, more especially in matters 
military. With reference to the latter aspect of the question, we are, 
for instance, constantly being told with irritating reiteration, that 
such and such a reverse to our troops in Africa and elsewhere was 
caused by want of reliable information, defective scouting, ignorance 
of the configuration of the country, and so on, ad nauseam. These, 
however, are mere excuses, and excuses cannot be accepted as 
irrefutable reasons, or as any palliation of avoidable mistakes. The 
positions held by an enemy and tke physical features of the seat cf 
war ought to be known to every leader of troops ; and with wireless 
telegraphy, the heliograph, balloon reconnaissance, and last but not 
least, telephotography, there cannot be any valid excuse for not 
having reliable data to act on,—except in some very unusual circum- 
stances. Thongh the first three above-mentioned methods of acquir- 
ing information are being utilised toa certain extent, our military 
authorities have hitherto entirely failed to see the great possibilities 
open to the use of a telephotographic equipment, more especially if 
employed froma balloon. Experiments, it may be admitted, were tried 
with light instruments by the Intelligence Department in England, as far 
back as 1892. But the telephoto camera was then in its infancy, and 
very defective, when compared with its present high power efficiency. 
This defectiveness, coupled with adverse atmospheric conditions 
prevailing at home, very naturally produced results that were in 
those days considered unsatisfactory. From that time up till quite 
recently, this highly scientific instrument has stood condemned by our 
War Office, regardless of the many extraordinary improvements that 
have been made in perfecting its powers by the great specialists in 
this branch of photography. But it does not seem to have occurred 
to any one, that what may not suit the cloudy climate of England, 
might on the contrary produce most favourable results in countries, 
such as India, blessed with brilliant sunshine throughout the greater 
part of the year. 

It will be advisable now to premise any further remarks on this 
subject, by briefly explaining what telephotography really means, 
The telephoto lens was first invented about nine years ago, and 
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laced almost simultaneously on the market by Mr. T. R. Dallmeyer in 

ngland, M. Duboseq in France, and Dr. Meithe in Germany ; and since 
then there has beenan increasing demand for these lenses, especially 
for purposes of long distance photography, and most of the continental 
nations have already adopted them for military purposes. The 
telephoto camera was first used in actual warfare, during the Chino- 
Japanese War of 1894; and some excellent telephotographs were 
taken by a Japanese officer in the naval engagement off the Yalu river in 
that year. One taken ata distance of over two miles, of the Tze-yen, 
one of the largest men-of-war in the Chinese navy, shows the vessel 
to be inasinking condition, and the damage done by shot and shell 
is clearly discernible in the photograph. Our own War Office has, 
however, continued to look askance at this valuable instrument. 
But quite recently public pressure has compelled it to take up the 
subject; and we have lately heard that a solitary telephoto camera 
of small dimensions and low power has been despatched to South 
Africa. This diminutive instrument has been fitted to a bicycle. 
When it is considered that the other military powers are at present 
using large telephoto cameras of great power fitted to balloons, men- 
of-war, carts, etc., it will readily be conceded that we are not giving 
afair and favourable trial to telephotography in the present war. 
To eschew all technical terms, in plain language, telephotography is 
simply the use of a special and variable long focus telescopic lens, 
optically adjusted to the lens of a good photographic camera. By 
this combination, photographs of objects along distance off can 
be taken as ifthe operator was comparatively close to them. If, for 
example, the resulting picture by an ordinary camera of an object ten 
miles away, measured on paper, say one inch square, the same picture 
if taken with a telephoto lens, from the same spot, would measure 16, 
32 or 64 inches square, and so on, according to the magnifying powers 
of the lens and the size of the camera used. It can now easily be 
realised what an enormous advantage such an instrument would confer 
on a general, either defending, or about to attack, a fortified position. 
The topographical configuration of the country, the direction of the 
entrenchments, the position of the larger guns, the massing of the 
enemy, etc,, would all be clearly depicted on a handy sheet of paper. 
This balloon telephotograph, supplemented with a few taken along 
the horizon by the same means, would be simply invaluable from a 
military point of view. The photographic range of the telephoto 
camera may be considered as unlimited. Desirable telephotographs 
have been produced ata distance of over forty miles, but really 
valuable images on a large scale can always be taken with facility 
from distances beyond the reach of rifle and gun, that is, from two to 
ten miles, But as stated before, given a powerful lens and a clear 
atmosphere, the range of the telephoto camera will be found to be 
practically unlimited. There is yet another simple method, though 
not to be generally recommended, of taking enlarged long distance 
views by means ofa series of ordinary stand cameras which is as 
follows: a camera is set upfor instance and focussed ona rock, say 
a thousand yards away, another camera is then set up behind, and 
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fecussed on the ground glass of the first in such a manner as to 
enlarge the image of the rock. The focussing cloth is then thrown 
over the two cameras so as to span the intervening space, and exclude 
the sun. The ground glass ofthe first instrument is then removed, 
and the exposure made. ‘The result is an enlarged picture of the 
rock, which will appear as though taken from quite close by. If a 
still larger magnification is required, it is only necessary to add one 
of more cameras to the first series. But for ease of manipulation, 
aod clear definition, this latter method does not compare favourably 
with the enlarged direct picture, taken with a good telephoto camera. 
The introduction of all new discoveries is generally foilowed by a 
good deal of adverse criticism ; and the telephoto process has, it may 
well be imagined, not escaped those who make a point of objecting to 
everything new. For example, it has been stated that an ordinary 
telescope will show all that is necessary of distant objects ; and that 
the reports and sketches of scouts in war will furnish all the inform- 
ation that can reasonably be required,—therefore why bother about 
telephotography ? Again, it has been fallaciously urged that an ordi- 
nary photograph of a distant object, if enlarged afterwards, will give 
quite as good results, as a direct enlarged picture taken by a tele- 
photo camera. These objections will now be dealt with, and shown 
to be quite untenable. To begin with the telescope: it will be at 
once conceded that a powerful telescope will of course show objects 
clearly and with very little trouble ; but a general conducting a cam- 
paign cannot possibly be everywhere with his telescope, even if he 
had not other important duties to perform. He must necessarily 
depend on the telescopic observations of others; and as it is a 
psychological fact that no two men have the faculty of describing the 
same thing exactly alike, the reports sent in by such observers would 
not leave so convincing an impression ona general's mind, as would 
be the case if such reports were supplemented with long distance 
large telephotographs of the points reported on. The same argu- 
ments hold good regarding the reports and rough sketches sent in by 
various scouts. It will, therefore, be seen that telephotography does 
not aim at altogether abolishing telescopes and military scouting, 
but puts forward its claim as being a very powerful adjunct to these 
means of military observation. Lastly, there is the plausible com- 
parison made between ordinary subsequent enlargement of a long dis- 
tance photograph, and the direct enlargement by telephotography. 
The following will show that the advantages lie wholly with the latter. 
As a preliminary it must be conceded, that the clearer the definition of 
details in a large photograph, the more valuable it will be for military 
purposes. Now, in making ordinary enlargements from small pic- 
tures, you must necessarily disperse the minute particles of colour 
matter that form the picture, and this immediately blurs the details 
and outlines ; and the greater the magnification by this method, the 
greater must be the consequent blurring and indistinctness. Besides, 
some negatives on glass, or film, cannot be enlarged at all, owing 
to inherent defects; while even those that do lend themselves: 
to this process can only be enlarged ,to a certain proportion, 
beyond that point the butting is so. great that the picture is 
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practically destroyed. In small photographs, the chemical particles 
that form the details of the picture, coalesce to a certain extent, and 
show as black patches ; these latter, if subsequently enlarged, only 
appear larger, but give little or no further distinctness of detail. 
Besides, whilst telephotography entails only one operation, ordinary 
enlarging isa double process : you first have to take your photograph, 
and then afterwards enlarge it by another apparatus. This means greater 
expense and trouble, and an appreciable loss of time, all of which 
are decided disadvantages in time of war, and lastly, if for any reason 
it was necessary to produce an enlargement, of say a fortified position, 
a better and much larger result could be procured from the already 
magnified telephoto, than from an ordinary small photograph. It will 
therefore be realized that there is absolutely everything in favour of 
direct long distance telephotography. 

A few instances of practical application of telephotography in war 
will not be out of place here. In the navy, for example, specially 
constructed long-range instruments of superior power and rapidity 
could easily be utilised from men-of-war, to procure images of foreign 
coast defences, from a greater distance than the ordinary three-mile 
limit, and on a sufficiently large scale to be of very high value, in the 
event of an attack or bombardment being contemplated. While, with 
our land forces, the utility of these instruments would be still more 
marked. In the defence, for instance, telephotographs taken at every 
available opportunity of the enemy's positions, would clearly show the 
exact movements of the besiegers, and any fresh entrenchments, etc., 
that they may have thrown up over-night. Such exact information 
would undoubtedly be of great value to the defence in altering their 
own dispositions, and planning counter-attacks. On the other hand, 
the attack would benefit even toa greater extent. On the Tugelaand 
Modder rivers, for example, had a series of telephotographs been 
taken, both by balloon and on the ground, of all the Boer positions, 
our lines of attack could clearly have been laid down on these photo- 
gtaphs with ordinary pen and ink, while every prominent point would 
also have had a number put on it for further guidance, and for refer- 
ence to any subsequent orders that might be issued during the course 
of the battle. Copies of these marked photographs could then have 
been distributed among all the principal leaders, and the attack carried 
out with almost mathematical precision. Under such conditions there 
could be no possibility of confusion of orders, or misdirection of 
advance, such as have unfortunately so frequently occurred of late, 
both in our frontier and South African campaigns. Such instances of 
the great utility of telephotography might be multiplied indefinitely, 
but enough has been stated to show that this valuable adjunct to 
military observation can no longer be wisely ignored by our forces, 
And, finally, it cannot be denied that all such telephotographs would 
undoubtedly furnish valuable records of the war to all future historians 
and military students, 

There has been a certain amount of wild criticism in the press of 
late against telephotography, but the internal evidence goes to show 
that the adverse remarks have invariably been made by those who have 
had little or no personal acquaintance with the subject, The fact that 
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these scientific instruments have now a recognised place in the 
armies and navies of all civilised powers ought to be sufficiently con- 
vincing that the telephoto camera has some real military value. This 
eminently practical branch of military photography can no longer be 
consistently ignored by us, and the Indian Government would be wise 
in losing no time in taking up the subject seriously. The gain to our 
army in the field would certainly be on a par with that conferred by 
the telegraph, the heliograph, and the radiograph, all of which are nowa- 
days considered absolute necessities in every civilised army. The 
formation of a small special class for instructional purposes is strongly 
advised preferably in the hills, from where trained telephotographists 
could be sent to every divisional command in India. Selected volun- 
teers should also be encouraged to join this class ; and there cannot be 
any doubt that many of the more advanced and practical volun- 
teer corps would take up this interesting subject with the utmost 
enthusiasm. During peace-time much valuable work could be done in 
telephotographing the environments of our fortified posts throughout 
the country, as also the various strategic passes on our frontiers; while 
in the cold weather manceuvres, these instruments could either inde- 
pendently, or in conjunction with balloons, be extensively employed as 
valuable aids to the strategy and tactics of our army. We have lost 
much regrettable ground already asa military nation, by our tardiness 
in adopting the many modern, scientific adjuncts to warfare, and it is 
now devoutly hoped that the eminently useful telephoto camera will 
no longer be sacrificed to our old-world and unpractical conservatism 
in such matters of national importance as the high efficiency of our 
army. 
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THE REVIVAL OF COSSACK TACTICS. 
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arrived at with regard to the tactics advisable for opposition to the 
manceuvres peculiar to the Cossacks. To formulate any ideas for 
such tactics is not my intention; nor, being an infantry officer, do 
J feel myself competent to undertake such a task. What I desire is 
to direct attention to the fact that ancient tactical manceuvres of the 
Cossacks, regarding which provisional instructions were issued in 
Russia in 1894, have now passed beyond the phase of discussion in 
Russian military literature, have obtained full official recognition, 
and have been officially revived and adopted. -This being the case, 
and in view of the not very improbable contingency of our some day 
finding ourselves face to face with these formidable tactics, it would 
surely be well if some competent authority would devise measures for 
opposing them, and adapt such measures to the evolutions of our 
cavalry, and especially of our native cavalry, which, from its nature 
and composition, would appear to be peculiarly suited to this purpose. 

New Instructians for the Cossack /ava were issued by the Russian 
Ministry of War on the 4th April 1899. The following summary of 
their contents is obtained from Russian sources, 

The new Instructions are divided into four chapters comprising 19 
pages Inthe first chapter general instructions regarding the /azva are 
given, and a point especially insisted upon is that the formation should 
be characterised by a combination of movements in open and close 
order. Thus the new Instructions revive that peculiarity of the action 
of the Java, the gradual loss of which by the Cossacks had reduced the 
operation to a mere attack in open order. The /avais to be adapted to 
the varying circumstances of war, and in particular: (1) tocarrying out 
reconnaissances in force ; (2) opposing hostile reconnaissances ; (3) asa 
screen for covering manceuvres ; (4) for distracting the attention of the 
adversary from the direction chosen for attack, and generally to induce 
him to undertake mistaken operations, and to lure him into ambuscades; 
(5) for pursuing a retreating foe. Here, of course, only the principal 
cases for the adoption of the /ava are cited; to recount them all is 
unnecessary. Every commander can apply the Java, subject to cir- 
cumstances, to all the operations of Cossack warfare. The chapter 
contains a concise and clear account of the manceuvres of the /av2, 
which are intangible in characfer and ever-varying accerding to cir- 
cumstances, and concludes with the observation that such tactics can 
only be successful when they are unexpected, and unintelligible to the 
enemy. The regiment is the unit for dava formations, as bodies of 
less strength have not sufficient depth, combined with a correspond- 
ing breadth of front for enveloping the flanks of the hostile force. 
Chapter II is devoted to the training of sofnras. The sotnta can act 
successfully in dava formation when supported by some other unit 
giving it depth. Particular attention is directed to individual instruc- 
tion, and skill in the use of arms, and to firing from horseback, as 
the individuality of the warrior is especially valuable in these oper- 
ations. The /ava formation of a sofnsa consists of an advanced party 
with a support of not less than one troop. The advanced party is 
composed of half-troop “links,” directed by the uriadnths of the 
right and left flank troops; each “link " is commanded by a skilled 
and experienced Cossack. The men composing the “ links” move at 
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RUSSIA AND ENGLAND ON. THE ASIATIiC CONTI- 
NENT. 


LECTURE DELIVERED IN THE MILITARY CLUB, TASHKENT, ON 7TH 
ApriL 1899 BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL GRULIEF oF THE Rus- 
SIAN GENERAL STAFF, 


* TRANSLATED BY Major E. J. MEDLEY, 17TH BENGAL CAVALRY, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ata first glance the relations existing between Russia and Eng- 
land have a very remarkable appearance. Nowhere—neither in Asia, 
nor in any other part of the world—are these powers in immediate 
contact with each other. Consequently it would seem that there is 
absolutely no reason why any difference should ever occur between 
them. Nay more,—Russia is an agricultural nation, while England 
is entirely concerned with commerce and manufactures, There would 
therefore appear to be no cause for quarrels. 

Again, Russia is a continental power: England a sea and colonial 
one. 
Thus it would appear to be absolutely impossible for these two 
nations to tread on each other's pet corns in any way whatever, 

Likewise it is difficult to allow that in their mutual relations there 
is any innate hatred between Russians and Englishmen. There is 
none such, nor has any such ever existed. On th- contrary, during the 
whole of the first half of the present century our upper classes were 
devoted admirers of English Institutions and the English language, 
imitating the English even in their food and in their dress: for many 
years our literature was illumined by the genius of English thinkers 
and poets : who, amongst us, does not know Shakespeare, Newton, 
Byron, Darwin, and many others. 

“ Inaword it would appear as if there were abs lutely no place, not 
only for mutual enmity, but even for mutual misunderstandings and 
disputes. 

As a matter of fact, however, we find that both in Russia and in 
England, yea and throughout the world, there is a firm impression that 
a conflict between Russia and England in Asia is inevitable. 

In the short time at my disposal to-day | have no intention of dis- 
cussing the reasons for the prevalence of this idea. In the first place, 
the time is too short, and in the next we are not here concerned with 
politics. At the same time it must be admitted that military men, 
who wish to find out matters for themselves, and who take an interest 
Ge a ee re ae cpr Soi 

© The translator is not responsibie for the confusion of metaphors atising in many 
instances in the above lecture, a 
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focussed on the ground glass of the first in such a manner as to 
enlarge the image of the rock. The focussing cloth is then thrown 
over the two cameras so as to span the intervening space, and exclude 
the sun. The ground glass of the first instrument is then removed, 
and the exposure made. The result is an enlarged picture of the 
rock, which will appear as though taken from quite close by. If a 
still larger magnification is required, it is only necessary to add one 
or more cameras to the first series. But for ease of manipulation, 
and clear definition, this latter method does not compare favourably 
with the enlarged direct picture, taken with a good telephoto camera. 

The introduction of all new discoveries is generally foilowed by a 
good deal of adverse criticism ; and the telephoto process has, it may 
well be imagined, not escaped those who make a point of objecting to 
everything new. For example, it has been stated that an ordinary 
telescope will show all that is necessary of distant objects ; and that 
the reports and sketches of scouts in war will furnish all the inform- 
ation that can reasonably be required,—therefore why bother about 
telephotography ? Again, it has been fallaciously urged that an ordi- 
nary photograph of a distant object, if enlarged afterwards, will give 
quite as good results, as a direct enlarged picture taken by a tele- 
photo camera. These objections will now be dealt with, and shown 
to be quite untenable. To begin with the telescope: it will be at 
once conceded that a powerful telescope will of course show objects 
clearly and with very little trouble ; but a general conducting a cam- 
paign cannot possibly be everywhere with his telescope, even if he 
had not other important duties to perform. He must necessarily 
deperd on the telescopic observations of others; and as it is a 
psychological fact that no two men have the faculty of describing the 
same thing exactly alike, the reports sent in by such observers would 
not leave so convincing an impression ona general's mind, as would 
be the case if such reports were supplemented with long distance 
large telephotographs of the points reported on. The same argu- 
ments hold good regarding the reports and rough sketches sent in by 
various scouts. It will, therefore, be seen that telephotography does 
not aim at altogether abolishing telescopes and military scouting, 
but puts forward its claim as being a very powerful adjunct to these 
means of military observation. Lastly, there is the plausible com- 
parison made between ordinary subsequent enlargement of a long dis- 
tance photograph, and the direct enlargement by telephotography. 
The following will show that the advantages lie wholly with the latter. 
As a preliminary it must be conceded, that the clearer the definition of 
details in a large photograph, the more valuable it will be for military 
purposes. Now,in making ordinary enlargements from small pic- 
tures, you must necessarily disperse the minute particles of colour 
matter that form the picture, and this immediately blurs the details 
and outlines ; and the greater the magnification by this method, the 
greater must be the consequent blurring and indistinctness.. Besides, 
some negatives on glass, or film, cannot be enlarged at all, owing 


to inherent defects; while even those that do lend themselves: 
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practically destroyed. In small photographs, the chemical particles 
that form the details of the picture, coalesce to a certain extent, and 
show as black patches ; these latter, if subsequently enlarged, only 
appear larger, but give little or no further distinctness of detail. 
Besides, whilst telephotography entails only one operation, ordinary 
enlarging isa double process : you first have to take your photograph, 
and then afterwards enlarge it by another apparatus. This means greater 
expense and trouble, and an appreciable loss of time, all of which 
are decided disadvantages in time of war, and lastly, if for any reason 
it was necessary to produce an enlargement, of say a fortified position, 
a better and much larger result could be procured from the already 
magnified telephoto, than from an ordinary small photograph. It will 
therefore be realized that there is absolutely everything in favour of 
direct long distance telephotography. 

A few instances of practical application of telephotography in war 
will not be out of place here. In the navy, for example, specially 
constructed long-range instruments of superior power and rapidity 
could easily be utilised from men-of-war, to procure images of foreign 
coast defences, from a greater distance than the ordinary three-mile 
limit, and on a sufficiently large scale to be of very high value, in the 
event of an attack or bombardment being contemplated. While, with 
our land forces, the utility of these instruments would be still more 
marked. In the defence, for instance, telephotographs taken at every 
available opportunity of the enemy's positions, would clearly show the 
exact movements of the besiegers, and any fresh entrenchments, etc., 
that they may have thrown up over-night. Such exact information 
would undoubtedly be of great value to the defence in altering their 
own dispositions, and planning counter-attacks. On the other hand, 
the attack would benefit even toa greater extent. On the Tugelaand 
Modder rivers, for example, had a series of telephotographs been 
taken, both by balloon and on the ground, of all the Boer positions, 
our lines of attack could clearly have been laid down on these photo- 
gtaphs with ordinary pen and ink, while every prominent point would 
also have had a number put on it for further guidance, and for refer- 
ence to any subsequent orders that might be issued during the course 
of the battle. Copies of these marked photographs could then have 
been distributed among all the principal leaders, and the attack carried 
out with almost mathematical precision. Under such conditions there 
could be no possibility of confusion of orders, or misdirection of 
advance, such as have unfortunately so frequently occurred of late, 
both in our frontier and South African campaigns. Such instances of 
the great utility of telephotography might be multiplied indefinitely, 
but enough has been stated to show that this valuable adjunct to 
military observation can no longer be wisely ignored by our forces. 
And, finally, it cannot be denied that all such telephotographs would 
undoubtedly furnish valuable records of the war to all future historians 
and military students, 

There has been a certain amount of wild criticism in the press of 
late against telephotography, but the internal evidence goes to show 
that the adverse remarks have invariably been made by those who have 
had little or no personal acquaintance with the subject, The fact that 
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these scientific instruments have now a recognised place in the 
armies and navies of all civilised powers ought to be sufficiently con- 
vincing that the telephoto camera has some real military value, This 
eminently practical branch of military photography can no longer be 
consistently ignored by us, and the Indian Government would be wise 
in losing no time in taking up the subject seriously. The gain to our 
army in the field would certainly be on a par with that conferred by 
the telegraph, the heliograph, and the radiograph, all of which are nowa- 
days considered absolute necessities in every civilised army. The 
formation of a small special class for instructional purposes is strongly 
advised preferably in the hills, from where trained telephotographists 
could be sent to every divisional command in India. Selected volun- 
teers should also be encouraged to join this class; and there cannot be 
any doubt that many of the more advanced and practical volun- 
teer corps would take up thig interesting subject with the utmost 
enthusiasm. During peace-time much valuable work could be done in 
telephotographing the environments of our fortified posts throughout 
the country, as also the various strategic passes on our frontiers; while 
in the cold weather manceuvres, these instruments could either inde- 
pendently, or in conjunction with balloons, be extensively employed as 
valuable aids to the strategy and tactics of our army. We have lost 
much regrettable ground already asa military nation, by our tardiness 
in adopting the many modern, scientific adjuncts to warfare, and it is 
now devoutly hoped that the eminently useful telephoto camera will 
no longer be sacrificed to our old-world and unpractical conservatism 
in such matters of national importance as the high efficiency of our 
army. 
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THE REVIVAL OF COSSACK TACTICS. 


By Captain R. G. BurTON, 1ST INFANTRY, HYDERABAD Con- 
TINGENT, 


A somewhat spasmodic interest has been excited from time to 
time in this journal, and elsewhere in our military press, on the $sub- 
ject of the national military evolutions of the Cossacks known as the 
lava. This interest was first aroused by the writings of an influen- 
tial party in the Russian military papers and magazines, who, on the 
ground that the Cossacks had degenerated, and were suffering from 
the effects of over-drayooning and a want of consideration of their 
National attributes, advocated a reversion to their former tactics, 
which had fallen into desuetude, and were remembered only asa 
tradition by means of which the horsemen of the Don had rendered 
themselves famous in bygone days, and had in particular won great 
glory during the retreat of Napoleon's Grand Army from Russia 
in 1812, 

In the various writings referred to, the causes of Cossack deca- 
dence were discussed; the historical aspect of the question was 
reviewed ; the archives of the military staff at St. Petersburg were 
ransacked ; traditions were sought out and collated; and finally the 
evclutions of the ava, inso far as they lent themselves to defini- 
tion, were fully resuscitated on paper in military literature, and 
forgotten tactical manceuvres were rediscovered. So far the agita- 
tion in favour of a reform, or rather revival of Cossack tactics, was 
confined toa strong party in the military journals,in which, even in 
Russia, there appears to be allowed much freedom of discussion, so 
long as politics are avoided. This found an echo in the German 
Press, where authoritative writers considered the questions called 
into being by the revival of these tactics to be of such importance 
that they urged upon the military department the advisability of 
devising some means of action against the /ava for use in case ot 
necessity. 

Iu our own press the matter was discussed in various papers 
published in this journal in 1894-95, whilst the historical aspect of 
the case was reviewed and dilated upon at length by the present 
writer in the United Service Magazine of September 1896. ‘hose 
who take an interest in the question may refer to the journals quoted, 
where a full exposition of the evolutions of the /ava will be found. 
I do not propose to restate those evolutions; they have been fully 
set forth in the publications referred to, both from a historical and 
tactical point of view, and it is unnecessary to recapitulate them. 

But, so far as we are concerned, the matter appears to have been 
consigned to oblivion without any practical conclusions having been 
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arrived at with regard to the tactics advisable for opposition to the 
manceuvres peculiar to the Cossacks. To formulate any ideas for 
such tactics is not my intention; nor, being an infantry officer, do 
I feel myself competent to undertake such a task. What I desire is 
to direct attention to the fact that ancient tactical manceuvres of the 
Cossacks, regarding which provisional instructions were issued in 
Russia in 1894, have now passed beyond the phase of discussion in 
Russian military literature, have obtained full official recognition, 
and have been officially revived and adopted. -This being the case, 
and in view of the not very improbable contingency of our some day 
finding ourselves face to face with these formidable. tactics, it would 
surely be wellif some competent authority would devise measures for 
opposing. them, and adapt such measures to the evolutions of our 
cavalry, and especially of our native cavalry, which, from its nature 
and composition, would appear to be peculiarly suited to this purpose. 

New Instructions for the Cossack /ava were issued by the Russian 
Ministry of War on the 4th April 1899. The following summary of 
their contents is obtained from Russian sources, 

The new Instructions are divided into four chapters comprising 19 
pages. Inthe first chapter general instructions regarding the /ava are 
given, and a point especially insisted upon is that the formation should 
be characterised by a combination of movements in open and close 
order. Thus the new Instructions revive that peculiarity of the action 
ci the Java, the gradual loss of which by the Cossacks had reduced the 
operation to a mere attack in open order. The /avais to be adapted to 
the varying circumstances of war, and in particular (1) tocarrying out 
reconnaissances in force ; (2) opposing hostile reconnaissances ; (3) as a 
screen for covering manceuvres ; (4) for distracting the attention of the 
adversary from the direction chosen for attack, and generally to induce 
him to undertake mistaken operations, and to lure him into ambuscades; 
(5) for pursuing a retreating foe. Here, of course, only the principal 
cases for the adoption of the /ava are cited; to recount them all is 
unnecessary. Every commander can apply the Java, subject to cir- 
cumstances, to all the operations of Cossack warfare. The chapter 
contains a concise and clear account of the manceuvres of the Java, 
which are intangible in characfer and ever-varying according to cir- 
cumstances, and concludes with the observation that such tactics can 
only be successful when they are unexpected, and unintelligible to the 
enemy. The regiment is the unit for dave formations, as bodies of 
less strength have not sufficient depth, combined with a correspond- 
ing breadth of front for enveloping the flanks of the hostile force. 
Chapter II is devoted to the training of sotnzas. The sotnta can act 
successfully in /ava formation when supported by some other unit 
giving it depth. Particular attention is directed to individual instruc- 
tion, and skill in the use of arms, and to firing from horseback, as 
the individuality of the warrior is especially valuable in these oper- 
ations. The Zava formation of a sofnia consists of an advanced party 
with a support of not less than one troop. The advanced party is 
composed of half-troop “links,” directed by the uriadntks of the 
right and left flank troops; each “link” is commanded by 3 skilled 
and experienced Cossack. The men composing the “links” move at 
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intervals of five paces from one another on open ground, and the sup- 
port follows at a distance of from 50 to 100 paces in rear. 


The movements of the formation are directed by tae sotnik by 
means of verbal commands, signals, and conventional signs, includ- 
ing whistles and imitations of the cries of wild beasts and birds. The 
lava can open out, close in like wings, change direction on any object 
or on the sofntk, and finally in case of extremity retire separately in 
order to assemble subsequently at an appointed spot. In a word, the 
Java must mancewvre skilfully, and thus act as a preparatory period 
for attack—a period altogether absent in the action of regular cavalry. 


In Chapter III the fighting formation of a regiment in /ava is re- 
viewed. The regiment in this case has two, three or four sotnzas 
with their supports in its first line, and the remainder at a distance of 
about 500 yards, in reserve or ambush. (Forming the venter, which 
is described and illustrated by a historical example in the - United 
Service Magazine of September 1896.) The commander of the regi- 
ment, with the assistance of his staff officers, directs the operations. 
The /ava, harassing the enemy, seizes a favourable moment to throw 
itself upon him, either in front only or from several directions simul- 
taneously, recollecting only that they must strike together, and there- 
fore close in at a gallop. 


Finally, in Chapter IV, it is observed that the operations of the 
Java can be equally successfully carried out by Cossack brigades, 
divisions, and corps, when they will be subject to the general rules 
laid down in the fourth part of the regulations for the cavalry, only 
with such additions and alterations as may be required by the 
circumstances of Cossack formations. These large units will adopt 
the /ava formation not exclusively in action, but for covering troops 
on the march, for which purpose they will be thrown forward asa 
screen in the enemy’s direction. Finally, these larger /ava formations 
can render invaluable service in actions preceding a decisive battle, 
and during the latter can contribute to conclusive success. 


From this it may be seen that the new Instructions, in which have 
been included all the fundamental peculiarities of the ancient for- 
mation of the /ava, give an impetus towards the revival of that his- 
torically- proved method of operations of the Cossacks, with the aid of 
which they at one time successfully opposed the best European cavalry. 
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RUSSIA AND ENGEARE TON: THE ASIATIC CONTI- 


LECTURE DELIVERED IN THE MILITARY CLUB, TASHKENT, ON 7TH 
ApriL 1899 BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL GRULIEF OF THE Rus-. 
SIAN GENERAL STAFF. 


* TRANSLATED BY Major E. J. MEDLEY, 17TH BENGAL CAVALRY, 


INTRODUCTION. 


At a first glance the relations existing between Russia and Eng- 
land have a very remarkable appearance. Nowhere—neither in Asia, 
nor in any other part of the world—are these powers in immediate 
contact with each other. Consequently it would seem that there is 
absolutely no reason why any difference should ever occur between 
them. Nay more,—Russia is an agricultural nation, while England 
is entirely concerned with commerce and manufactures, There would 
therefore appear to be no cause for quarrels. 

Again, Russia is a continental power: England a sea and colonial 
one, : 

Thus it would appear to be absolutely impossible for these two 
nations to tread on each other's pet corns in any way whatever, 

Likewise it is difficult to allow that in their mutual relations there 
is any innate hatred between Russians and Englishmen. There is 
none such, nor has any such ever existed. On the contrary, during the 
whole of the first half of the present century our upper classes were 
devoted admirers of English Institutions and the English language, 
imitating the English even in their food and in their dress: for many 
years our literature was illumined by the genius of English thinkers 
and poets : who, amongst us, does not know Shakespeare, Newton, 
Byron, Darwin, and many others. 

Ina word it would appear as if there were absolutely no place, not 
only for mutual enmity, but even for mutual misunderstandings and 
disputes. 

Oe a matter of fact, however, we find that both in Russia and in 
England, yea and throughout the world, there is a firm impression that 
aconflict between Russia and England in Asia is inevitable. 

In the short time at my disposal to-day I have no intention of dis- 
cussing the reasons for the prevalence of this idea. In the first place, 
the time is too short, and in the next we are not here concerned with 
politics, At the same time it must be admitted that military men, 
who wish to find out matters for themselves, and who take an interest 


* The translator is not responsible for the confusion of metaphors atising in many 
instances in the above lecture. e 
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in questions of strategy, are forced to study the political currents 
which have carried first one and then another military event into the 
international life of a country. 

We will, however, somewhat limit the question we are going to dis- 
cuss to-day, aud we will confine ourselves to the general characteris- 
tics of the progressive advance of Russia and England over the conti- 
nent of Asia and their mutual relations in this part of the world. 

And such a discussion is eminently é propos at this moment, for 
these powers have just taken up new pcsitions on the continent of 
Asia, without having yet squared up their old accounts. 


I 


In the progressive advance of Russia and England on the conti- 
nent of Asia there is a glaring difference, which imparts an altogether 
special character to the possessions cf these two powers in this part 
of the world. 

After Russia had freed herself from the Tartar yoke and had estab- 
lished order within her borders, her Tzars naturally and frecly spread 
out on all sides along the face of the vastest plainin the whule of the 
old world, in some directions even reaching right up to their natural 
boundaries, while in others they held their ground by means of tempo- 
rary posts erected along their historical lines of advance, 

This vigorous growth of the kingdom is like the natural growth of 
a healthy tree, which freely throws out its gigantic branches on all 
sides, sucking up nourishment from the deep strong roots. The 
favourable geographical conditions conjoined, as we shall see present- 
ly, with the fundamental character of the natural size of Russia with- 
in its own borders led to the creation of a vast compact nation, in 
which the shell and the kernel were united as firmly and organically 
as the branches and the trunk of one tree. 

Under very different conditions were the English possessions in 
Asia acquired. Thither in the 16th and 17th centuries Englishmen 
had bent their steps, in the wake of other nations, impelled by a spirit 
of enterprise, which at that time had seized on many of the peoples cf 
Western Europe and driven them to maritime exploration, Under 
the influence of a f:vourable concatenation of circumstances, the first- 
born colony of the English in India expanded into a powerful kingdom, 
which row appears as a separate empire, linked to the kingdom of 
England. Notwithstanding the brilliant successes, however, achieved 
in India in regard to its economical development and its civil tondi- 
tion, the colony has remained to this day an excrescence on the 
mother-country, and not united with it by any living arteries, but 
foreign in all respects. 

Undoubtedly the mere fact of the creation by insignificant means 
of the vast Indian Empire with a population of more than 309 millions 
is in itself the most brilliant example of the innate enterprise of 
Englishmen and the existence in them of indomitable energy, com- 
bined with a self-reliance which nothing can stay. But the thirst for 
gain as a fundamental impulse, impelling the English to seek after 
riches in India at the present time, appears to be the sole link between 
England and its colony. 
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Herein lies the vast difference between the Russian and English 
possessions in Asia. 

To deprive England, for instance, of India would be to deprive the 
English of their most important market for the sale of their produce 
tions; but to deprive Russia of either the whole or a part of Siberia, 
for instance, would Le to cut off a part of her own self. 

This is why it appears to us perfectly natural if our provinces some- 
timesabsorb more than they return to the Government. It is in 
reality the ordinary circulation of the blood in the same living or- 
ganism. 


IL. 


Already during the independent historical life of Great Novgorod 
the Russians were irresistibly flowing into Asia under the influence 
of many and varied conditions, social, geographical, and others, which 
we cannot go into here. In course of time this original movement 
established itself along two lines, along which to this day our advanced 
posts are still in existence, to wit: in the east towards the Pacific 
and in the south towards Central Asia. Along the eastern line 
Russia has already reached the limit of her advance and is now firmly 
established on the shore of the Pacific ; along the second line Russia 
is at present halting at temporary stages, not having yet reached ahy 
natural boundaries, which, as we shall see presently, must inevitably 
serve as the goal for her further lawful movement forward. 

At all these advanced posts Russia hascome in contact with, if 
not the immediate possessions of England, at all events her furthest 
extended sphere of influence. Thus, between these two Governments 
has arisen on the continent of Asia two main theatres of rivalry: in 
the Far East and Central Asia. In conformity with this I will endeav- . 
our to explain the mutual positions of these two nations in these 
theatres of action ; but for this it is necessary to follow, however 
shortly, the routes by which Russia and England have advanced until 
they have met in Asia. 


Il. 


The first recognised movement of Russia eastwards in the Asiatic 
direction began before the conquest of Siberia after the incorporation 
of Perm in the Government of Moscow. i 

In the defence of the interests of the people of Perm against their 
troublesome neighbours on the side of the Urals, the Grand Duke of 
Moscow, Ivan III, undertook the first expedition into Asia in 1499 
with a small detachment of 402 men under the command of Dukes 
Simon of Kint and Peter cf Ushat. 

Concerning this first step of Russia on to the continent of Asia we 
find the following short account in the “ Moscow Annals of the Step- 
pe’: In the summer of 1499 Grand Duke Ivan, haying sent his army 
into the land cf Ugor and Vogulich and having taken their cities and 
conquered their country, captured their princes and brought them to 
Moscow. The remainder of the inhabitants of Ugor and Vogulich 
were killed or brought captive to the Grand Duke.” 


* 
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The influence of Russia after this first success rapidly spread to- 
wards the east, so that in 1554 and 1556 in the Tzar’s title he is called 
« Sovereign of all the northern shores of Obdor, Koudin, and many 
other lands,” and in another document of that time to the Tzar’s title 
is added “ of all the Siberian country and of the northern lands, 
Ruler.” In a word, fifty years after that first step beyond the Urals 
Russia considered herself master from the River Ob eastwards; this 
is indeed practically confirmed by the fact that in 1574 the Strogonofs 
were even then petitioning to be given land in Tobol, #e., land lying 
undoubtedly within the boundaries of Siberia proper. 

Shortly before this Maxim Strogonof had suggested to one of the 
Atamans of the free people, Yermak Timofeyef of Povolsk that they 
should attack the Tartar Duke Kuckum. This further advance into 
Asia was not well received in Moscow, and Strogonof, as is men- 
tioned in the Remez Annals, received from the Povolsk Government 
the following reprimand : “ Peasant, beware of coming into conflict 
with such a great and powerful neighbour,” It was, however, too 
late to stop what was already commenced, and when in 1582 the 
emissary of Yermak, Ivan Kaltzo, arrived in Moscow to pay his 
respects to the Tzar of Siberia, he was forgiven by the Embassy office 
and his gifts were accepted, and in return many presents and rewards 
were sent to Yermak. 

This first protest against the onward advance of Russia on the 
continent of Asia is for us in the highest degree edifying, despite the 
insignificance of the fact itself. ‘‘ What will Kuchum, the Tartar Duke, 
say” as later “ what will Europe say, what will England say,” ap- 
pears as we shall see to bea fatal drag on the historical growth of 
our country. Frequently has Russia been on the point of solving her 
most difficult problems by the help of her brave sons ; after crossing 
waterless steppes and lofty mountains, after vanquishing a determined 
foe, all her hopes and victories have been suddenly rendered of no 
account by foreign, cunningly devised interference. 

To say nothing of more important historical movements, it is 
sufficient to recall our last boundary demarcations in Asia. 

The conquest of the Siberian Tzardom gave a powerful impetus toa 
further advance towards the East. Not more than 100 years after the 
first reconnaissance of Yermak the Russians had already reached the 
Pacific Ocean ; for in 1697 Altasof with 120 Cossacks penetrated from 
Ayadyr Fort to Kamchatka, which was then occupied permanently by 
a detachment sent from Yakutsk, 

Thus was accomplished the progressive advance of Russia east- 
wards towards the Pacific, which was completed, as we have seen, at 
the end of the 17th century, 

Our further work on the continent of Asia during the 18th and 
first-half of the 19th centuries was confined to strengthening our posi- 
tion in the newly acquired territory and the introduction into it of 
Russian civilisation. a 


Almost simultaneously with the progressive advance of Russia 
across Siberia to the Pacific Ocean other historical reconnaissances 
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were being carried out in another direction, v#s., onthe side of Cen- 

tral Asia. Here the Cossacks acted as the antennz so to speak of the 

Government, for they had already ip the 17th century made incursions 

inp Khiva, of which we are told by the Khivan historian, Abdul Ghazi 
hao. 

From the time of Peter the Great’ the advance of Russia into 
Central Asia ceases to be an elementary one, and it is now carried 
out in two directions, vis., along the Amu Darya and along the Irtysh. 

These movements were due to the need for guarding Russia’s 
possessions on this side from the pillaging forays of the half civilised 
nomads of the Central Asian steppes. By the side of this main aim 
of defence Peter the Great likewise authorised Duke Bekovich in 
1714 to explore the main roads leading from the Caspian towards 
India, From this commission arose the belief in England and among 
our other well-wishers in Western Europe in the bugbear of a will of 
Peter the Great, bequeathing to this country the conquest of India ; 
just as likewise arose in Western Europe the conviction in the other 
mythical will of Peter : the conquest of Constantinople. 

It will suffice us here to glance at the map of Asia to be convinc- 
ed that, Ly reason of unavoidable conditions, it was absolutely impos- 
sible for Russia to stay where she was at that time. 

Having occupied and built two lines of forts, viz., the Orenburg 
and the Siberian, we had left enormous doors wide open through 
which Kirghiz, ‘'urkomans, and Khivans could penetrate at any time. 
Notwithstanding this, however, so great was our aversion to plunge 
into the depths of Asia that we remained stationary for more than 
100 years along these two lines. . 

During the second-half of the present century, however, having 
established our position at the extremity of the continent by the ab- 
sorption of the Amur country, and the vast Pacific coast, after a long 
halt on the Oreuburg and Siberian lines at length we moved forward 
into Central Asia. 

This second and final period of our advance into Central Asia, 
which we are at the present moment living in, independently of the 
considerations involved by the necessity of finding firm abutments for 
the erection of our frontier, conceals in the first phase of its develop- 
ment the necessity of a diversion in the direction of India. This 
necessity arose in the time of the Emperor Paul J, but it was not till 
the Crimean war of 1854-56 that it was thoroughly recognised as 
within the sphere of practical politics. 

This second period of our progressive advance into Central Asia 
dates from 1864, when Tokmak, Merke, Turkistan, and other towns 
forming together the New-Kokand line were taken. 

Our further advance into Central Asia was accomplished without 
a halt and was terminated by the delimitation of the boundaries in 
1888 and 1895, on both of which occasions we had come into contact 
with the Afghan possessions, behind which is immediately concealed 
the influence of England, our immemorial rival. 

Thus we had reached that Achilles’ heel of our perpetual adver- 
sary, toreach which Napoleon and Paul I had so vainly striven. 
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The general movement of Russia on the Asiatic continent may be 
thus summarised. 

Starting in a broad wave which rushed with an irresistible fw 
eastwards to the Pacific Ocean, after striking the northern end of the 
Pacific shore, viz.,the Anadyr island, it was deflected south from 
Anadyr to Kamchatka, thence to Okhotsk, to Nikolaievsk, to 
Vladivostok, and finally as we have recently witnessed to Port Arthur. 

In Central Asia, as we have just seen, Russia has on a broad front 
come into contact with Afghanistan, behind which stands England, 
Russia's foremost enemy. At the same time both these powers have 
also come in contact in another part of Asia, viz., in Persia, which is 
surrounded on two sides by Russian possessions, while on the third 
side it adjoins the possessions of British India, 


V. 


Let us now take acursory glance at the historical course: of the 
progressive advance of England on the Asiatic continent. h 

The first spot that attracted the English to Asia was India, where 
in 1615 their first trading factory was founded in Surat on the river 
Tapti by the British East India Company. Up to the time of the 
appearance of the English in India the whole of the trade of Europe 
with that country was carried on through the medium of the Dutch, 
who, however, never established themselves on the Indian peninsular, 

“but owned factories on the Molucca and Sunday islands. The com- 
petition of the English produced a collision between them and the 
Dutch, which resulted in the extermination of the former on the 
island of Amboyna in 1623. After being thus worsted in their 
encounter with the Hollanders, the English betook themselves to the 
peninsular of Hindustan, where they thought themselves free of 
European competition, but in this they deceived themselves, for the 
Portuguese are justly entitled to claim precedence in India, having 
discovered the sea route thither in 1498. The meeting of the English 
and Portuguese resulted in a sea fight near Surat. The English re- 
mained victors.and at the same time undisputed masters in Hindustan. 
‘This dispute aided in a remarkable manner the spread of the power 
of the English over the Indian peninsular. The natives had for long 
been accustomed to frequent changes in their foreign rulers, to whom 
the fabled wealth and tropical climate of India had always offered 
irresistible attractions. The weak, untrustworthy rulers of the small 
native states carried on amongst themselves perpetual quarrels, wil- 
lingly appealing for help to any and every foreigner they could. 

Such were the conditions in the peninsular when the first English 
factory was founded in Surat, and this was soon followed by the es- 
tablishment of many other trading depéts on both sides of the penin- 
sular. 

For the defence of these factories was required before all else a 
stronghold in case of a sudden attack from the natives ; consequently, 
asin the case of our first Siberian stockades, arose the Fort of 
St. George, the first English stronghold in India, which now forms part 
of the town of Madras This was also the first piece of Indian terri. 
tory acquired by the English in India, 
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The new possessions belonged, however, not to the Government 
but to a special company of merchants, which started operations on a 
capital of no more than £ 70,000 sterling. 

Taking advantage of the difficulties of the Government in 1698, the 
East India Company acquired for itself the monopoly of trading on all 
the shores of the old world from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits 
of Magellan, and most important of all—the right to govern all 
the territory possessed by the Company in India. These important 
monopolies, were acquired by the Company for a sum of £ 3,200,000. 

Inthe wake of the English factories were also founded by the 
French, Germans, Danes, Austrians, and Swedes, but, with the excep- 
tion of the French, none of them were able to compete with the 
English. 

Up tothe middle of the 18th century, #.¢., for more than fifty years, 
the Bast India Company was entirely absorbed in trade, and gave no 
thought to conquest, At this time, however, the Mogul Empire, 
which was the last remnant of the majesty of India, fell to pieces ; 
their successors, petty potentates, each ruling but a small state, waged 
incessant wars with each other, and drew into their quarrels the 
French Governors of Pondicherry, Dumas, and Dupleix, who thus 
acquired a commanding position throughout the whole peninsular. 

The successes of the French, and the destruction of the Anglo- 
tative Fort William (which now forms part of the town of Calcutta) 
by the Nawab of Bengal roused the Directors of the Company out of 
their passivity. Thanks to the energy and skill displayed by the 
young Lieutenant Clive a small English detachment occupied Calcutta 
and Chandanagore, defeated the forces of the Nawab, and replaced 
the latter by another ruler, who agreed to pay the Company a tribute 
of 10 million rupees. 

At the same time the East India Company acquired large posses- 
tions in Bengal with the right to collect all revenues and taxes from 
the population, : 

Colonel Clive was installed as the first Governor of Bengal. He 
still continued to wage successful war with the natives and the French, 
Whose influence in India diminished greatly after the capitulation of 
Pondicherry in 176%. 

Twelve years later, o#3., in 1773, the English Parliament passed 
the so-called “ Regulating Act,” by which the title of Governor- 
General was bestowed on the Governor of Bengal, and all the projects 
of the Company in regard to the organisation of their institutions, 
ships, and troops throughout their possessions in India were formally 
sanctioned. ke 

The first Governor-General of India was Warren Hastings, who 
is reckoned the organiser and founder of the internal affairs of India, 
as Clive is looked upon as its conqueror. 

At the same time it also fell to Hastings’ lot to carry on incessant 
wars with the Mabrattas and other tribes ; these wars usually ended in 
the collection of large tributes from the native rulers on behalf of the 
Company, 
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This system of extortion produced a burst of indignation in Eng- 
land; so that on the return of Warren Hastings from India he was 
arraigned before the High Court of Parliament and only after a trial 
extending over many years was he acquitted. 

The successor of Hastings. Marquis Wellesley, early propounded 
the principle that England should be sole ruler in India, and accord- 
ingly waged ceaseless warfare with the remains of the French power 
in India. 

The favourable termination of the long series of wars waged by 
England against Napoleon I finally established the position of the 
English in India, from which the French were driven out, including 
even those who were instructors in the native armies, 

At the present day the sole possessions of the French in India 
are small colonies on the Coromandel and Malabar Coasts, about 24 
square miles in area, with a total population of 283,000 people. 

- In 1823 the East India Company was led into a war with Burma, 
which lasted three years and ended in a further extension of the Eng- 
lish possessions by the acquisition of Assam, Aracan, and Tenasserim. 

Then in 1836 arose war with Afghanistan, or, to speak more exact- 
ly, it was a war against the first cloudy phantom appearing in Central 
Asia of a Russian invasion of India. 

‘The immediate cause of this war with Afghanistan was the wel- 
come given by Dost Mahomed Khan to a Russian mission. Besides 
this, how~ver, the East India Company were not overpleased with 
Dost Mahomed's pretensions to the annexation of the Punjab. 
These were based on the fact that this rich and vast district, two- 
thirds of the population of which were of Afghan descent, had been 
conquered by the Afghan Amir, Ahmed Shah Durani, who, in the 
middle of the 18th century, had founded a gigantic Afghan kingdom, 
in which was incorporated, besides the Punjab, the whole of Northern 
India, which was also full of descendants of Afghan blood, 

The war with Afghanistan lasted five years, and from the point of 
view of the Afghans ended in the defeat and expulsion of the English 
from Kabul and the replacement on the Afghan throne of Dost 
Mahomed, who had been languishing in prison. The English troops 
during this war suffered two disasters during their celebrated retreat 
through the Kburd-Kabul and Jagdallak defiles, where the English 
detachment was annihilated almost to a man by the pursuing 
Afghans. 

In its results this bloody and costly war not only brought no ad- 
vantage to the English, but did not even cause Dost Mahomed to 
abandon his lawful claims on the Punjab, and only three or four years 
after the conclusion of the war Dost Mahomed brought about a rising 
of the ua in the Punjab, whom he openly befriended against the 
English. 

Eafter quelling the rising of the Sikhs the English annexed the 
Punjab in 1848. Shortly after the annexation of the Punjab the Eng- 
lish Empire in India almost tottered to its foundations in consequence 
of a mutiny of the sepoys, 7.¢., of the enlisted native troops in the 
service of the East India Company. This mutiny forms the most 
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important epoch in the life of British India, for it ended in the 
abolition of the Company and the taking over by the English Royal 
Government of the administration of India; since that time the 
Governor-General of India is unofficially known as the Viceroy. 

The growth of the English possessions in the peninsular conti- 
nued without interruption, and ended in the annexation of Burmah in 
1886, and the placing of English garrisons in Kashmir, Gilgit, and 
Chitral, so that at the present moment British India directly touches 
Afghanistan, Thibet, and Siam. 

It should further be added that under the influence of many and 
various circumstances British India, formed into an empire in 1878, 
is surrounded by a broad zone of semi-independent countries, which 
in the matter of its defence serve, so to speak, as springs for a number 
of buffer states, which are to cover India from blows from the direction 
of Central Asia. 

The formation of this so-called “ scientific frontier ” was devised 
by Lord Beaconsfield in 1879 after the second Afghan war and was 
formally proclaimed in 1894; in which year Sir Mortimer Durand 
concluded a treaty with Abdur Rahman Khan, under the terms of 
which the Afghan Amir relinquished all claims to the country lying 
along the banks of the rivers Zhob, Gomal, Tochi, and others. 

Thus, in addition to the existing old or administrative frontier, 
was formed a new or Durand frontier, marking the limit of the politi- 
cal sphere of the British India Government. 

I would ask you : is it possible for the Amir to honestly resign all 
claim to these lands, which are almost entirely inhabited by men of 
the same blood and the same faith as the Afghans themselves ? The 
best answer to this question. may be found in the late risings on the 
North-West Frontier of India. These men, unwilling to allow English 
authority to be exercised on their territory, still continue as of old to 
look to Kabul for help. 

However it may be, one thing is clear, that all this buffer zone 
can only serve as a hatching ground for endless risings in the future, 

The more important of the remaining British possessions in Asia 
have primarily a siete pulpers and serve to keep open the line of 
communications between England and India and the possessions on 
the Pacific Ocean ; the chief ofthese are Perim, Singapore, Hong- 
Kong, and the lately acquired Wei-hai-wei. 


Furthermore the sphere of English influence has stretched on the 
one side acress Seistan and on the other side along the valley of the 
Yang-tsi-kiang right up to Shanghai, #.¢., to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, and the English are striving with all their might to unite their 
possessions in Asia from sea to sea just as after their late victories in 
the Soudan they have already almost achieved a similar end in 
Africa, vis., the union of their possessions from the Cape to the 
Mediterranean. : 

With such a vast extension on the continent of Asia of the Russian 
possessions on the one side and of the English possessions on the 
other a collision between these two powers has apparently become 
inevitable. 
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Having thus shortly explained the historical advance of Russia 
and England in Asia, let us now turn our attention to the latest 
events, which are still being enacted on the stage of rivalry between 
these two powers. 

- And first of all we will consider the matual relations of Russia and 
England in the Far East. 


VI. 


Here the mutual relations between Russia and England have 
chiefly during the last five years grown acuter, #.e., since the China- 
Japan war, although causes for a probable collision between the two 
Governments arose long before that time, for they have their origin 
in the appearance of Russia on the shores of the Pacific Ocean. © 

During the Crimean war, for instance, the English endeavoured 
to destroy: Petropaviovsk and vainly searched in those waters for our 
small squadron of three frigates. As our economical position in the 
Far East gradually improved by the conversion of Vladivostok into a 
fortified place, and as our Pacific squadron increased in strength, the 
more vehement and open became the hostility of the English to any 
further consolidation on the part of Russia along the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. At length the occupation by us of Port Arthur in 
1897 and the approach thither of the gradually finishing Siberian rail- 
way gave Russia the possibility of appearing in strength on the chief 
scene of action in the Far East: this, however, made our relations with 
England so acute that a rupture with her in tbat part of the world 
became probable at any time.* 

How closely allied is this probability with the occupation by us 
of Port Arthur I can personally vouch for, as I was in England and 
America at the very time when the first information was received in 
those countries concerning the intended occupation; not only the 
English press but likewise the American was so disturbed at the 
news that there on the spot it looked as if we should be at war not 
only with England, but even also with the United States, 

All this paper excitement, however, soon ceased, and now it is quite 
the reverse: both in the English press and in Government circles a 
strong re-action has set in, strongly in favour of a mutual agreement. 
This peaceful disposition manifested itself as is well known in the 
affairs of the Far East, where a modus vivendi was very soon 
found in accordance with which the spheres of influence of both 
Russia and England in China were settled. 

Contenting myself with this cursory sketch of the position of 
Russia and England in the Far East, I will now give a short account 
of the position of these two powers in Central Asia, 


® The agreement not long ago concluded between Russia and England regarding 
questions relating chiefly to the Far East has removed any causes for disagreement in 
the very near future and has generally tended to smooth over matters likely to lead to 
mutual mis: nderstan dings, but no one can prophesy how long this agreement will last,— 
once the interests of either Russia or England are threatened by tle other in China; 
interests which will undoubtedly be vital, and are far from always being mutual. 
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Since the interests of Russia and England first came into ques- 
tion in this part of the world, ¢.¢., since the time of the first Afghan 
war, the conditions in this possible theatre of rivalry have changed 
beyond all recognition, and absolutely and entirely in our favour. 
Without going far back it is sufficient to consider the enormous change 
that has taken place in this possible field of operations during the 
last two decades: the vast waterless desert, which then separated 
Turkestan from its nearest base—the Caucasus, is now crossed by the 
railway ; the lately opened Murghab branch enables us to concentrate 
our forces from 3—4 marches from Herat which is still considered the 
key of India; and, lastly our occupation of the Pamirs has withdrawn 
a respectable portion of the troops and the attention of the Indian 
Government from the main front, the north-west frontier; or,in other 
words, has led to the splitting up of the defensive forces of the Eng- 
lish in Central Asia; and this result has been accomplished by us with 
the comparatively insignificant forces, which are maintained by us on 
the Pamirs. 7 

The importance of the Pamir sphere will be especially clear to 
us if we consider the last frontier rising in India. 

To the present moment the English are loath to acknowledge 
categorically the real reason, which led to a general rising of the fron- 
ticr tribes, which cost the Indian Government such considerable 
sacrifices and losses; all the same everyone not only in England 
but also in India knows that one of the main and principal reasons 
was the occupation by the English troops of Chitral and the Swat 
valley. In order to make clear the reason for the occupation of these 
places by English detachments, it is necessary to glance for a moment 
at the history of our occupation of the Pamirs. 

In her progressive advance into Central Asia Russia as is well 
known, made her last forward step in 1876, by the conquest of the 
Khanship of Kokand, which brought us up to the Alai valley, #.e., to 
the present boundary of the Pamir country. A long uninterrupted 
succession of expeditions, which had widely dispersed our territories in 
Central Asia, necessitated the strengthening of the previcusly acquired 
territory by some means or other. Hence, as soon as it appeared pos- 
sible to at Jast call a halt, the first matter which claimed attention 
was the establishment of civil rights and civil jurisdiction in the 
lately acquired territories. There was no time then certainly to 
take up the many frontier questions which we had inherited from our 
predecessors. Thus, for instance, we kept on postponing the Pamir 
question, which we had inherited along with the Khanship of Kokand, 
In this particular case, moreover, our course of action was perfectly 
excusable for the Alai and trans-Alai, formed a secure bulwark for 
our new possessions from the south, and the Pamir Khanships of 
Wakhan, Shignan, and Roshan were to us an absolute terra incog- 
nita. 

That shortly put is the reason why the Pamirs at first received 
no attention from us. 

This circumstance did not pass unnoticed by the Indian Gov- 
ernment, and the latter suggested to the Afghan Amir the possibility 
of uniting to Afghanistan the Pamir Khanships, wishing thereby to 
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distract his attention from the tribes inhabiting the north-west fron- 
tier of India, on which Afghan Amirs had always looked with covetous 
eyes. 

A The advice of the English was followed, and under the pretext of 
punishing the Shignan ruler, Said Akbar Shah, the Afghans, despite 
the protests of the Russians, raided on to the Pamirs, Thus arosc 
the ‘‘Pamir ques‘ion,” which in its day resounded throughout the 
whole world, and it was only finally settled by the delimitation com- 
mission in 1895 and the cantoning there of our small advanced 
detachment, 

This latter circumstance compelled the Indian Government to 
establish an advanced post at Chitral, and, in order to safeguard the 
communications with this post, it was found necessary to build a fort 
at Chakdara and to quarter on the Malakand pass in the Swat valley 
a special Malakand Brigade, and this notwithstanding the sacred 
promise made to the Swat tribes that an English garrison should be 
placed only at Chitral. é * 

This breach of faith led to the last frontier rising which cost the 
Government of India more than 2,000 in killed and wounded, and 
about 270 million rupees; furthermore the existing calm in the Swat 
valley can in no way be considered of long duration, as the chief 
cause of the rising, viz., the presence of English troops at the Mala- 
kand and Chakdara is still existing. 

In fact. not longer ago than February of the present year, a new 
conflagration flared up, which gives sigus of not having been yet 
extinguished by the constant small splutterings which still take 
place at various spots along the north-west frontier. 

We see then that an insignificant spot in our possessions, which 
became choked up somewhere in the garret of Central Asian p sses- 
sions directly caused all this bother to the Government of India. 

And such, properly speaking, is the secret significance of our 
Central Asian border, wh'ch hangs like a sword of Damocles over 
India, the most vulnerable spot of our perpetual adversary. 

But, in order that Turkestan may serve as the momentum mori 
for England, we must increase here our offensive forces, and for that 
before all else it is necessary to link our territory by the shortest 
railway line with the heart of Russia. Quly then, when Russia her- 
self draws near to India, will it be possible to arrive at a peaceful 
settlement of all the qu-stions which from time to time render acute 
the mutual relations of Russia and England on the continent of Asia. 
Then all those so-called strategic railways, which are either at 

resent in existence or are contemplated, whether Russian or Anglo- 

ndian, as well as all the rest of the armament for mutual strife and 
tivalry of these two powers in Asia, will be joined in friendly rivalry 
on behalf not only of the Governments themselves, but also of the 
cas under their respective rule in this vast portion of the old 
world. 


And we firmly believe that this time is not now far distant. 
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_ THE USE OF LIGHT RAILWAYS (2 FT.6 IN. GAUGE) IN 
INDIAN WARFARE, AND THE ORGANIZATION AND 
WORKING OF RAILWAY CORPS. 


By Captain H. F, THULLIER, R.E. 


Motto : “ Vincit amor patriz.” 


The importance of field railways in’ warfare is fully recognized 
in all the principal European armies, and it should not be necessary 
to bring forward any arguments to prove it. In India, however, this 

rinciple has apparently not been accepted, as, so far, no efforts have 
Fen made to provide the Indian Army withan organization which 
is elsewhere considered an adjunct of the first necessity. From this 
one would be ledto conclude that the conditions of Indian warfare, 
or the theatre of Indian campaigns, differed from those of Europe in 
such a way as to render the employment of field railways either 
impossible or unnecessary. An examination, however, of the circum- 
stances under which Indian and European armies are called upon to 
fight does not bear out this conclusion. The omission in fact appears 
to be merely an example of the backwardness of the Indian adminis- 
tration, compared with that of other countries, in availing itself of 
the resources of science for the furtherance of military operations, 

The problem which it is proposed to discuss in this paper is that 
of the construction in war time of light field railways to follow the 
troops, as far as possible, along the lines of communication; and the 
question taken up will be: whether it is desirable to introduce 
such a system in India; to what extent and under what conditions 
field lines could be constructed during the course of a campaign; 
and what organization and method of working would be most suitable. 

THE DESIRABILITY OF EMPLOYING LIGHT RAILWAYS IN INDIAN 
CAMPAIGNS. 

In European countries the possible theatre of war is generally 
covered by a net-work of permanent railways, in the location of many 
of which strategical considerations have borne a considerable party 

A 
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also the intermediate country is well provided with good roads. When 
therefore it becomes necessary forthe armies to leave the lines of rail, 
wagons and carts can be employed in carrying supplies. Notwith- 
standing these advantages, the great continental Powers have consider- 
ed it necessary to organize a system by which light lines of railway 
may be laid actually during the progress of a campaign, to connect 
the armies with the permanentlines. To thisend they have formed 
special corps of railway troops, equipped with all the necessary plant 
and stock, and they pay an immense amount of attention to the 
training of these troops for the duties they would have to perform in 
war, 
It is worth while considering for a moment the conditions of 
European and Indian warfare in order to 
see if there is anything in the latter which 
render a similar organization unnecessary 
or impossible of execution. Firstly, it may be argued that the number 
of troops employed in Indian campaigns is so small compared with 
the enormous masses set in motion in European wars, and consequent- 
ly that the quantity of stores to be carried is so much less, that it is 
unnecessary to arrange for so elaborate a mode of conveyance as 
specially constructed field railways. This, however, is not the case. 
Indian campaigns take place at much greater distances away from 
railways than European ones, and the proportion of stores required 
to follow Indian armies into the field is greater than in European 
wars, The latter are waged in fertile countries where a consider- 
able amount of food supplies and forage can be obtained ; also villages 
and towns exist in which troops can be billeted. Indian campaigns, 
on the other hand, are fought in barren hills and rocky inhospitable 
valleys, which afford practically no supplies for man or beast. All 
food, grain, and fodder fcr the entire force has therefore to be con- 
veyed from India, and, as billeting is impossible, tents have to be 
taken also. 

Were it possible to argue that the road communications in the 
theatres of Indian wars were so good, and 
India’s resources in the matter of trans- 
port animals so ample, that all possible 
requirements could be readily met, it might form an excuse for adher- 
ing to the existing arrangements rather than incurring the initial 
expense of the provision and organization of a field railway system. 
The exact contrary, however, is the case. It is unnecessary to des- 
cribe the nature of the country beyond the frontiers of India; it is 
sufficient to say that conimunications, except those made by our 
armies, are non-existent, It is notorious that the supplies of transport 
animals and drivers in the campaigns of 1895 and 1897 were insufficient 
im numbers and inferior in quality, and that in the event of a great war, 
in which the full resources of India would be called forth, the exist- 
ing transport system would be hopelessly inadequate. 


The transport employed in Indian frontier wars consist chiefly 
of bullock carts, camels, and mules, though 
sometimes donkeys, ponies, and pack bul- 
Jocks are employed. Carts can only be employed when roads exist or 


Comparison of Indian with 
European conditions, 


Inadequacy of present trans- 
port arrangements. 


Insufficiency of animals. 
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are made during the course of the campaign. Camels, though they 
do not of necessity require roads, cannot, without breaking down, 
carry loads continuously over steep gradients; therefore in the moun- 
tainous country beyond the frontier there are many places where 
camels cannot be employed until roads have been made. Mules are 
the great stand-by in the rocky hill tracks which are the only com- 
munications in that region. 

The supply of all these forms of transport, even for the compara- 
tively speaking minor campaigns of the past few years, has been 
undeniably short of the demand. The present system of obtaining 
it consists in purchasing or hiring the animals at the outbreak of each 
campaign. Notwithstanding the efforts Government have made to 
improve the supply, it is only with the utmost difficulty that the 
requisite numbers are obtained when wanted. In fact, it is only by 
having resource ona large scale to what is virtually impressment 
that they are obtained at all. The injury and suffering caused to 
the rural population by forcible taking away their animals, parti- 
cularly in the case of bullocks which are required for agricultural 
purposes, is very great. Often, in cases where animals are hired, 
the owners, who cannot go with them, donot see them again; and 
ciaims for compensation are difficult to prove. Even when they are 
bought outright, the price paid cannot possibly compensate the owner 
for being obliged to leave his fields unploughed or his harvests un- 
garnered. It is also an unavoidable result of such a system that 
many of the animals thus obtained are wretched weakly creatures, 
unfitted for the hard work they are called upon todo, and that num- 
bers of them succumb after a short time. 

The system of impressment, moreover, is not confined to animals, 
a but extends to men in the capacity of 
Tasufficiency of drivers. drivers. This brings us to another se- 
rious defect inthe present system, It is a 
popular fallacy that a camel can be knocked about for days together 
with little to eat and no water ; actually, however, to keep them in 
condition and in their full working powers considerable attention and 
care are necessary. For this it is essential to have proper surwans, 
men who are accustomed to the handling and treatment of camels 
from youth up. Similarly for mules reliable men of good physique 
are wanted to properly load and lead them. Unfortunately it seems 
impossible to obtain either, and in consequence crowds of ignorant, 
wretched coolies are impressed as camel and mule drivers, and sent 
up to the front, the result being that the animals are ill-treated and ill- 
tended, and that on the march the utmost confusion often prevails, 
The unfortunate men, too, die by hundreds from exposure. The se- 
rious evils that arise from this condition of affairs have been brought 
to light over and over again in the frontier campaigns of late years 
and are dwelt on at length by Colonel J. P. C. Neville in the Gold 
Medal Prize Essay of last year. ann 
So great in fact is the inadequacy of our present organization, and 
’ se far reaching the evils to which it gives 
Desirability of substituting rise, that its improvement and reform is a 
railways. matter of vital importance. The question 


is whether this reform should take the form of improving the supply 
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of animals and men, or whether it should be recognized that our re- 
sources in that direction are limited, and that field railways should be 
employed wherever possible on lines of communication, in order to re- 
duce the number of animals required. Now Government have for 
years past been endeavouring to improve the supply of transport ani- 
mals, and it must be admitted that their efforts have not been success- 
ful in producing the requisite numbers. It is hoped in the following 
pages to shew that the other alternative, namely, that of employing 
light lines of rail, is feasible, and that it would result in greatly reduc- 
ing the strain on our transport system which now arises whenever it 
becomes necessary to put a large force in the field. 
There is, moreover, another most potent reason for adopting the 
ie latter course. In many, in fact most, 
Saving in fodder. of the theatres of war beyond the frontier, 
fodder for animals cannot be obtained 
except in small quantities. In these cases all fodder for the transport 
animals themselves has to be carried up from the base. Nowa mule 
can carry only eight days and a camel only twenty days’ supply of its 
own fodder ration. The number of marches which any force can go 
beyond the furthest supply depét is absolutely restricted by this fact. 
For instance, if a force has to go but four marches from a supply depét, 
and no fodder is procurable for transport animals on these marches, 
half of every mule’s load would consist of its own fodder ; or, in other 
words, double the amount of transport would be necessary to move the 
force, The result of this is that every three or four marches supply 
depéts have to be formed and stocked before an onward movement 
can be made. Great delay results in all frontier campaigns from this 
cause alone, and any organization that will avoid this by reducing the 
number of transport animals required will be of enormous benefit. 


EXAMPLES OF TEMPORARY RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN PAST WARS 
AND THE ORGANIZATION ADOPTED BY CONTINENTAL ARMIES, 


Before proceeding to the discussion in detail of the problem of 
how to organize a suitable system for Indian requirements, it will be of 
advantage to note to what extent temporary railways have been cons- 
tructed in war by British and foreign armies in various parts of the 
world, and to avail ourselves of the experience gained on these occa- 
sions. It will likewise be useful to examine the systems which have 
been adopted by the great European military powers, who, as their 
national existence practically depends on the efficiency of their mili- 
tary services, have not failed to take up, with the utmost attention to 
details, the question of field railways and to provide themselves with 
whatever organization their experience shews them to be best suited 
to their requirements, 

The continental wars afford but few examples of railway work in war, 
and these are not of a nature to be of. 
Continental wars, much assistance tous, In 1870 the small 
amount of railway work done by the Gere 

mans consisted in making short connections on the broad gauge lines, 
and they took a long time to carry them out, They had no organiza~ 
tion for light temporary lines. : 
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In the American Civil War railway work filled an important part. 

It consisted, however, almost entirely of 
repairing the existing lines after they had 
been damaged by the other side, and of short 
Connections on the same gauge. The nature of the work and the re- 
sources of the country were so different from what we should have to 
face on the Indian border that their example will not materially assist 
us in selecting a system for our requirements. 

To turn to the operations of British forces in foreign lands, the 
first example we get of railway con- 
structionin war time is in the Abys- 
sinian Expedition, During this campaign a temporary line, 104 miles 
long, was constructed by military labour from Annestey Bay to the 
first camp at Koomaylee. The work was performed by men of the 
23rd Punjab Pioneers and the 2nd Bombay Grenadiers under the su- 
perintendence of Royal Engineer officers. Eight iron girder bridges 
had to be constructed, and in some parts there was a considerable 
amount of cutting and embankment. The work took long in comple- 
tion owing to the absence of proper organization and of previous 
training of the troops employed on it, and also tothe unsuitable nature 
of the plant supplied. The Commanding Royal Engineer reported 
that noless than five different patterns of rails with four different 
methods of fixing had been provided ; in some of these the holes in 
the fish-plates differed from those in the rails and the bolts would 
not go through. The lessons to be derived are obvious. 


In the various campaigns in Egypt and the Soudan a good deal of 
,Failway work has been done. In the sup- 
pression of Arabi’s revolt in 1882 the work 
consisted in the repair and management of the existing line from 
Ismailiah to Kassassin and not in any new construction. In the Nile 
Expedition of 1884 the Soudan Railway from Halfa to Sarras was 
maintained and managed by the Royal Engineers, and it was subse- 
quently extended for a distance of 50 miles from Sarras to Akasheh, 
Great difficulties were met with in the construction of this connection. 
Labour being scarce, large detachments of Egyptian infantry were 
employed and 300 Indian plate-layers were imported from Bombay, 
Plant and materials could not be oe with sufficient rapidity from 
England, and a good deal of it had to be brought from Cape Colony, as 
the gauge (3 ft. 6in.) was the same as that of South African lines. 
About half a mile a day was the rate of progress attained, and the 
line was not completed until the British troops were about to quit 
the Soudan, 

In the beginning of 1885, after the fall of Khartoum, a railway was 
commenced from Stakim to Berber. The arrangements made 
for this afford a striking example of how not to do it. The plant, 
materials, and rolling-stock were to be supplied, and the railway 
constructed, by a firm of English contractors, to whom such assistance 
as the exigencies of the service permitted was to be given by military 
labour on the spot. The 1oth Railway Company Royal Engineers and 
an Indian Coolie Corps under Royal Engineer officers were appointed 
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to assist in the railway work. The result was most unsatisfactory. 
The contractors had had no previous experience of railway construc- 
tion under the special conditions that prevail in war; the shipping of 
the railway material had not been properly organized, so it was almost 
impossible to obtain the stores in the order in which they were 
required. Both in the construction and the management a most 
striking want of system and organization was observable, and the 
services of the Royal Engineer Railway Company and of the trained 
Indian coolies were not properly and fully availed of. After consider- 
able delay about 20 miles of line were completed, when the expedition 
was abandoned and the British forces evacuated the country. 


In the recent campaigns, which have resulted in the re-capture of 

Khartoum, a large proportion of the success 
recent of the Egyptian forces may be attributed 

to the successful provision of railway com- 
munications. During the first advance on Dongola in 1896 the railway 
was re-constructed from Sarras to Akasheh (this part having been 
abandoned on the evacuation Jo years previously} and was extended 
during the operations to Kasheh and subsequently to Karma. This 
admitted of stores being brought up and supplies collected for the 
next advance of the Sirdar’s forces on Abu Hamed and Berber. Ia 
the meanwhile, during the interval between the two advances, an 
entirely new line had been commenced directly across the desert 
from Wady Halfa towards Abu Hamed so as to avoid the long detour 
made by the Nile between the two places; and shortly after the fall of 
Abu Hamed and Berber, the railway reached the former place and 
began to be rapidly pushed on towards the latter. This enabled vast 
quantities of stores to be collected and troops to be concentrated for 
the final advance on Khartoum in 1898. 

The railway constructed in the Soudan was of a different nature 
to what would be required for Indian warfare; it is on a broader gauge 
(3 ft. 6 in.) heavier and of a more permanent character, being in 
fact intended to eventually form a link in the through communication 
from the north to the south of the African Continent. Most of the 
country through which it passed was flat and open desert. Though 
the ground, however, was easy, other difficulties were enormous, The 
want of water, the scarcity of labour, and the vast distance from 
which all plant and materials had to be brought—part of this distance 
being at that time not even connected up by railway—all combined 
to delay the operations and render them a matter of great difficulty. 
The rate of progress averaged about a mile a day. 

Altogether these campaigns under Lord Kitchener form an 
excellent emis of the strategical advantages gained by the con- 
struction of railways for war purposes; and the actual construction 
of the lines was a fine picture of difficulties overcome by energy, 
resourcefulness, and good organization. At the same time it must 
not be forgotten that in Indian campaigns the conditions will be very 
different and far more difficult. The Sirdar had time on his side 
and could afford to let the advance of his forces wait on the progress 
af his railway, as every day he delayed his advance not only 
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strengthened his own position, but weakened that of his foe, whose 
forces were losing faith in their leader and deserting his standard. 
An Indian commander, on the other hand; may, as in 1895, have to 
_ take his forces as rapidly as possible through 200 miles of mountainous 
country, across broad and rapid rivers and over lofty mountain passes 
tothe relief of a beleaguered garrison who are not expected to be 
able to hold out long; or he may be called upun ata late season of 
the year to pursue and inflict chastisement upon powerful and warlike 
tribesand to complete his task and leave their country before the 
winter snows make military operations impossible. Such different 
conditions require a very different organization. 
There are two examples of railway construction in Asiatic cam- 
bie aigns; both of these are described by Mr. 
Acne Guoraige? @ Cental J. R, Bell, C.E,, in the Journal of the United 
‘ Service Institution of India for August 
3892. In the Russian Central Asian Campaign in 1880 General 
Skobeleff laid a light Décauville Railway from the Caspian Sea to 
Akhal Teppe, a distance of 135 miles. The country it crossed was an 
absolutely flat and arid desert. Nearly all supplies had to be brought 
up from the base and all water had to be distilled from the Caspian 
Sea. During this campaign the whole of this light line was afterwards 
connected to the Russian standard gauge, and now forms part of the 
permanent communications of that region. Military labour was 
employed on it toa large extent. Mr. Bell does not give any details 
of the laying of the Décauville line, nor does he say how long it took, 
but the conversion of it to the broad gauge, which is said to have been 
carriedout “under the enemy’s fire,” averaged a rate of 144 miles 
per month or less than half a mile a day. 


The other example is the line constructed across the Jacobabad 
ane Put to Sibi at the beginning of the second 
Jacobabad-Sibi line, phaseof the last Afghan War, after the death 
of Cavagnariin 1879. This is the ony example of a line laid actuall 
in war time in India, though the Bolan line and others were built 
under conditions very similar to those of war. On the Sibi line, as in 
the Russian one, the country is an absolute desert, and everything,— 
including fuel, food, and water—had to be brought up from the rear. 
The gauge was 5 ft.6in. and the organization was entirely civil. 
The time taken to construct 135 miles was tot days, or 40 miles per 
month. It would have been completed sooner but for a strike 
amongst the workmen, which resulted in 14 consecutive days being 
lost. The material employed on the Sibi line was not specially 
designed for rapid laying, but was the ordinary Indian State Neale 
plant, consisting of rails, 24 feet long, and wooden sleepers. Mr. Bell 
remarks on the delay caused by want of uniformity in the material 
supplied, no less than seven different sorts being used. 

From the construction of the Sibi line several useful lessons may 
be drawn. One is that, as strikes are fatal to rapid work, military 
labour, which is not subject to strikes, should be employed. Another 
is that absolute uniformity of material is essential, and that the material 
must be specially designed for rapid laying. Some of the other lessons 
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particularly brought to notice by Mr. Bell ia the paper above men- 
tioned will be referred to later when discussing in detail a system to 
suit Indian requirements. ; 

Though the records of past campaigns do not afford an example 

i _ ., Of field railways of the nature that would be 
Continental Military Rail” required im Indian warfare, that is to say, of an 
way Systems. acta a . Loe 
organization perfected in peace time by which 
light temporary lines could be laid with extreme rapidity in war time, 
yet an examination of the organization adopted by European armies 
for this end would be highly instructive. The conditions under which 
temporary light railways would be required in European warfare more 
nearly resemble our own. The improvement in armaments and in 
organization of war of modern armies tend to shorten the duration, of 
at any rate the decisive period, of latter day campaigns. Rapidity io 
mobilization and concentration and continuity of action are more tkan 
ever of importance. Temporary railways to be useful must be capable 
of being constructed with the utmost rapidity. 

It is only since the last great continental war that the European 
Powers have provided themselves with railway troops. They have 
worked out their organization with the utmost attention to details, and, 
though experience of their action in war time is peri g a study of the 
principle which has governed their introduction, and of the result of 
their trials in field manoeuvres, under conditions as nearly as possible 
similar to those of war, cannot fail to be of value. 


The French, German, and Austrian armies have adopted systems 
roo aie ‘eed which are. similar in principle, although 
field nce” ~Ontinen’a! differing in details, The gauge of the 
French and German lines is 60 centi- 
metres (t ft. 114 in.) ; that of the Austrian 7o centimetres (2 ft. 34 
in.). The plant and rolling-stock employed are of the Décauville 
type. The rails and sleepers (the latter of steel) are rivetted together 
in fixed lengths or bays. The bays, which can be easily handled and 
rapidly laid, are connected together by fish-plates at each joint which 
are carried permanently bolted to the end of the rails, The rolling- 
stock is of the bogie type, either single or double, the former carrying 
generally 5tons and thelatter 9. The locomotives are designed for 
the maximum of work withthe minimum of weight. The following 
quotation from an article on Military Railways* in the “ Révue 
Militaire de I'Etranger ” of April 1892 describing the German system 
gives a good idea of the conditions to which it is found that lines of 
this nature must conform :— 

“ Experience shews that a curve of 30. m. radius is the least that 
can be employed on any line of 60. c.m. gauge work by locomotives. 
ssseseceetetsossesscceseees Taking the average weight of a train at from 
60 to 70 tons, the determination of the longitudinal section of. the line 
possesses the following points: 

“ Gradients less steep than 1 in 50 possess no inconvenience, and 
need not interfere with the regularity of the train service. On grades 


* Translated by Lieutenant E. H. M. Leggatt, R.E., and published as a Professional 
Paper of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 1897. . q = 
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between 1 in 40 and £ in.Soof a greater length that 400 to 500 metres 
intermediate lengths of level line should be provided of a length 
double that of the train. Gradients steeper than 1 in 40 are avoided, 
as far as possible, in the interests of the train service, and banking 
engines are necessary when the grade is longer than 300 metres, 
Similarly for grades of 1 in 30 and 1 in 25 when the length exceeds 
200 and 100 metres respectively. Gradients of : in 18 can only be 
passed when not exceeding the length of the train or when the latter 
can geta ‘run’ at the bank. All sharp changes of grade are avoided, 
and grades should be straight as far as possible. When the line is at 
the same time on curve and gradient, the latter must not be more than 
1 in 60 and the radius of the curve 200 metres or more; while portions 
of the line leading to a grade of this kind should also not be on acurve 
of less than 200 m. radius, ”” 

Lines of this nature can be laid on any good road, provided the 
gradients and curves do not exceed those given above; but it is 
evident that in difficult country, in the absence of such a road, a great 

deal of cutting would be required to secure the necessary conditions. 

For the construction and management of military’ lines special 

railway corps are kept up; these are care+ 
fully trained in their duties in peace time, 
and further are thoroughly and practically 
exercised during field manceuvres under conditions approaching as 
nearly as possible those of war. The German Railway Troops are 
divided into Construction Companies, Traffic Companies, and Work- 
men Companies. In the manceuvres of 1892 a field line, 70 kilometres 
(44 miles) long, was constructed, worked for two and a half weeks 
and dismantled.* The troops employed were one Construction and four 
Workmen Companies on the construction and four Traffic Companies 
on the management of the completed line. The strength of the con- 
structing troops (without the Traffic Companies) was 17 officers and 
1,030 men, and the line was laid in nine working days, thus giving a rate 
of progress of 44 miles per day. As construction was not continued at 
night, this is very good progress; but it is not stated what was the 
nature of the country where the line was laid, aud it can only be 
concluded that the amount of cutting, embankment, and bridge work 
was very slight. ; 

It is quite evident, however, that the amount of cutting, embank- 

Construction of such lines ment, ballasting, and bridging which would 
to» slow to follow troops inthe be required for railways, such as are des- 
field. cribed in the extract given above from the 
article in the Révue Militaire de l'Etranger, render their construc 
tion even on ordinary country in war time at a pace quick enough to 
keep up with, or even close in the rear of, _marching troops a matter 
of impossibility. The Germans and Austrians have fully recognized 
this and provided for it. Their experience has led them to the conclu- 
sion that a railway for locomotive traction cannot be constructed 


Organization and work of 
Foreign Railway Troops. 


® Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers, Volume I, Paper IV (Foreign 
Translation Series), ‘‘ Narrow Gauge Railways for Military Purposes.” By Lieutenant 
E.H.M.Leggatt, R.E. 
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quickly enough to follow troops in the field, but is only suitable for use 
when time is available. They have therefore, for the former purpose, 
provided themselves with lighter, simpler, and more flexible lines, 
admitting of much more rapid laying, with steeper gradients, sharper 
curves, and no ballasting, and intended for use with horse traction. 


The advantage of traction on rails Over carts on roads is very 
great. The Germans estimate that the power 
Horse traction lines. required to draw a given load on rails is only 
one-fifth of that required to draw the same 
load on a good metalled road, and one-fifteenth of that required on a 
bad road. The carrying capacity, moreover, of aline of horse tram- 
way properly organized is said to be no less than that of a light line 
with steam traction. The Austrians, no doubt owing to the fact that 
their armies would in time of war have to operate in mountainous and 
comparatively roadless countries, have gone into the question of field 
tramways in great detail, and the system they have adopted is worth 
noting, as their conditions are not unlike those of India. The gauge 
of their horse lines is 70 c.m, the same as that of their light steam 
lines, Light flat-footed rails are used, made up in bays. The jointis 
merely a lug on one rail witha hook to catch over it on the other. This 
prevents the rails being forced apart and is exceedingly flexible and 
adaptable to inequalities of the ground. No ballast is used ; the line can 
be laid on any road or with very little preparation on ordinary ground, 
small hollows being filled up with brushwood, etc. Instead of points 
and crossings, bent rails with bevelled ends are used to fit over and 
bridge the other line as shewn in the illustration ; these are put 
on and removed when required. For curves special curved bays are 
provided, 2 metres long, witha radius of curvature of 5 metres, 
Four of these bays will effect a change of direction of go degrees, 
The rolling-stock is based on the ordinary four-wheeled bogie which 
can be used singly with the framework of a small truck or made 
up into double bogie wagons of various descriptions for carriage of 
stores and passengers or for sick and wounded, 

In order to lay the line with the utmost rapidity, everything is 
foreseen and arranged for, and a complete system is laid down by which 
the material is conveyed to the ell Regd: and the line laid, levelled, 
and packed up by working parties. Frequent reliefs are necessary, 
and, the work being very arduous, it is considered that each relief 
should work at the utmost six hours out of the twenty-four. It is 
stated that the Austrians can lay such a line at the rate of 1 
kilometre per hour, but the Germans only claim a rate of 650 metres 
per hour. Taking the latter figure as more nearly approaching what 
could be accomplished under service conditions, we arrive at a 
working rate of from 9 to 10 miles per twenty-four hours, This rate 
however, could only be attained by thoroughly experienced troops 
and after Jong practice, 

The Austrians estimate that a pair of horses can draw a double 
bogie wagon with three tons load on a line with a ruling gradient 
of t in 20 at an average speed of 4 kilometres per hour. On 
such a line, with changes of horses at every stage, 15 kilometres 
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apart, they estimate that 900 tons of stores could be carried daily 
a distance of four stages or 60 kilometres. The very high carrying 
capacity indicated above shews that a line of this nature would be of 
enormous value in war. 


The Austrians are not content, however, with arranging for horse 
traction for light lincs, There may be 
circumstances when horses themselves 
are scarce or fodder difficult to obtain. They propose in such cases 
to employ manual labour for the traction of their field tramways. 
The comparative power of men and horses on a tramway, as esti- 
mated by the Austrians, is about 1 to 5. Therefore a load that 
would require two horses could be drawn by ten men. Moreover, 
the tractive power of a man on a tramway is said to be greater 
than that of a horse on an unmetalled road, provided the gradient 
does not exceed 1 in 20. Besides the fact that horses are more 
likely to be scarce than men, there are certain other advantages in 
man traction, For example, with horse traction the teams require 
a path about three feet wide alongside the rails to walk on. This 
strip, if not metalled, cuts up rapidly from the animal’s feet. With 
man traction a special track is not necessary. Also every pair of 
animals has to be accompanied by a driver who, so far from adding 
to their tractive powers, is a dead weight to be carried, and the weight 
of the daily food which has to be carried for the horses and a driver 
is about 63 Ibs., whereas that for 10 men would be only 30 Ibs. 
It is evident, therefore, that under certain circumstances tramways 
could be advantageously worked by manual traction. 


UNDER WHAT CONDITIONS A FIELD RAILWAY SYSTEM COULD 
BE ADOPTED TO SUIT INDIAN REQUIREMENTS. 


Having now noted the conditions under which railways have 
een constructed in past wars, and having examined the organi- 
zations which continental Powers have selected as most suited to 
their requirements, it remains to be shown how a field railway sys- 
tem can be adapted to the conditions of Indian campaigns. 

The physical conformation of the country beyond the Indian bor- 

Conditions under which der is distinctly unfavourable to rapid 
Indian campaigns are under- progress in construction. The campaigns 
taken, for which the Indian Administration has 
to prepare are of two kinds, namely,—firstly, expeditions against 
the frontier tribes dwelling in the border hills ; and, secondly, a great 
war in Afghanistan either against the Afghans or against Russia. 
The former are generally undertaken at short notice and are of com- 
paratively short duration. The second would undoubtedly be very pro- 
tracted. 

The permanent broad gauge lines in the Punjab do not extend 
right up to the edge of the border mountains, so military forces 
starting on frontier expeditions have to march from the railway 
termini to the mouths of the passes for distances varying from 10 
toover 100 miles. The permanent 2 ft. 6 in. gauge lines, which 
it is understood that the Government intcnd to construct towards 
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some of the more important advanced strategic bases, will obviate 
this on these particular lines of advance, but it is not expected that 
such lines will be constructed to every frontier pass ; in fact, one 
may venture to assume that the only lines of this nature that will be 
built for some years to come will be one from Nowshera to Dargai at 
the foot of the Malakand Pass (now under construction) and perhaps 
one from Khushalgarh to Kohat or further. There will thus remain 
several parts of the border distant many miles from the nearest 
railway. 
A field railway system, to be of any value whatever for Indian 
campaigns, must be capable of being used, 
Principal requirements of @ not only on the open country this side of 
field railway system for Indias 11. border hills, but also for a considerable 
distance into the mountainous country as well, It must be capable 
of being constructed with extreme rapidity so as to be ready for use 
directly the troops move off from the base, and to be able to follow 
thein up in their advance. ; 


It is evident that, taking into consideration the nature of the coun- 
Locomotive lines only poss tty and the normal conditions of Indian 
sible under specially favourable campaigns, only under specially favourable 
Circumstances. circumstances will it be possible to con- 
struct a line for locomotive traction for any distance, The cis-border 
country is generally open and flat, and in many cases a road exists 
leading in the direction of the advance of the expedition. Under 
circumstances such as these, if also a certain amount of time is avaik 
able between the day on which the expedition is decided on and 
that on which the troops actually advance, then, provided a _thorough- 
ly organized system to be in existence, the construction of some length 
of locomotive line would be possible. A fortnight’s warning should 
in such cases admit of from 30 to 50 miles being laid according to 
the nature of the ground. When an expedition has to start with- 
out any previous warning, as in the case of a sudden rising or when 
the country near the base of operations is difficult, the time will 
not admit of a line for steam traction being laid sufficiently quickly 
to be of use in the early stages of the campaign, In such cases it 
would not be worth while undertaking such a line unless the campaign 
was expected to be of long duration. 


In every case, however, lighter, more flexible, and more rapidly 
laid lines for use with dudlock traction 
would be perfectly feasible and exceeding- 
ly useful. Such lines require so little 
preparation of the ground that they could be extended with great 
rapidity so as to follow close behind the troops fora very consider- 
able distance along the line of communications. Similarly, in cases 
where a line for steam traction has been provided for a certain dis 
tance, a bullock traction line could be commenced from the place 
where the former stopped. In the event of protracted operations 
the nearest portion of the bullock traction line could be converted 
bit by bit for use with locomctives, 


Light lines for bullock trace 
tion would be possible, 
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The principle therefore on which it is considered that field rail- 
as ., ways can be made use of in Indian war- 
afreglariocelsen. oe fare is to use the lightest and simplest 
employed in Indian wars. orm of line with bullock traction in order 
2 to keep as close behind the troops as pos- 
sible, while the locomotive line would be only employed where time 
and the nature of the country permitted. 

It may be that this is going somewhat beyond the scope of the 
subject as defined in the title set for this essay. A bullock tramway 
is hardly a light railway in the general acceptance of the latter term. 
The task, however, which the writer bas had in view is to describe 
an organization which will be capable of replacing, as far as possible, 
the forms of transport now employed, and particularly of reducing 
the vast numbers of animals and drivers which are now required 
and are so difficult to procure. To narrow the subject down solely 
to tke employment of locomotive lines would be to fall consider- 
ably short of an entire solution of the question. The experiences 
gained from the railway work carried out in past wars, and from 
the trials of continental systems in peace manceuvres, point un- 
mistakeably to the conclusion that in the difficult country, where 
Indian campaigns are fought, it would be impossible to, construct 
lines for locomotive traction with sufficient rapidity to be of use in 
the earlier stages of a campaign. Indian frontier wars are usually 
commenced with but short notice; the greatest rush of stores to be 
transported is during the first few weeks and the whole campaign is 
often over ina few months. A locomotive line, on account of the 
cutting and bridging to be done, would not have progressed far by 
the time the troops began to return, and would have been of little, 
if any, use during the time of greatest strain on the transport arrange- 
ments. A bullock tramway line, for which but little preparation is re- 
quired, could, on the other hand, be pushed through with great rapidi- 
ty, and, even in mountainous country, the construction of it would 
take no longer than that of a camel-road. 

The advantages gained by employing bullocks on‘a tramway line 

Advantages of bullock trac- over ordinary cart or pack transport is 
tion lines of rail over cart-or enormous and well worth the labour and 
pack transport. initial expense involved. The tractive 
power of a pair of bullocks may be taken at two-thirds that of a pair 
of horses ; Pthe Germans find, as has been mentioned previously, 
that a pair of horses can draw ona tramway line, with a ruling gra- 
dient of 1 in 20,a wagon with a load of three tons, we may assume 
that a pair of bullocks will, under the same circumstances, take a 
wagon loaded with two tons. The regulation load of a two-bullock . 
cart on an ordinary road is 800 Ibs., so the advantage gained by using 
the tramway is to increase the tractive power of the bullocks from 
800 Ibs. to 4,480 Ibs., or 54 times. 

As already mentioned, the Germans consider that rails increase 
the tractive power of animals in the ratio of 5 to 1 over good metalled 
roads, and 15 tor over bad roads. The English Text-books* give 


© R.E. Aide Memeise, 1st Edition, Part I, paragraph 489. 
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very similar figures, namely, that a horse can draw at a uniform rate— 
on a good road 3 tons, on a bad road 1 ton, and on a level tramway 16 
tons. We are therefore well within the limit of power of a pair of 
bullocks if we only increase the weight they have to draw to 5$ times 
that for a road, as the roads on which bullock carts habitually carry 
800 Ibs. may certainly be classed as bad ones, On stages where the 
line is level the load could safely be raised to 4 tons. 


On those portions of the line of communication, where bullock 
tramways were employed, the number of bullocks required would 
be reduced to fess than one-fifth of the number required if carts were 
used. Comparing bullock tramways with camel transport, we find 
that to carry 2 tons 11 camels (400 Ibs. each) would be required, so 
that two bullocks could be substituted for every 11 camels. 


A further advantage ensues in the saving of fodder to be carried 
owing to the smaller number of animals required. As has already 
been pointed out, the question of fodder supply for animals in country, 
where none is procurable, is a source of great anxiety and often delays 
the advance of troops. 

There is no reason why other animals than bullocks should not be 
employed to draw the wagons. Mules or ponies would do equally 
well, and would have the advantage over bullocks in speed. Finally, 
if animals were scarce or the supply of fodder a matter of difficulty, 
coolie labour, of which an immense quantity is always available, could 
be made use of. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SYSTEM PROPOSED FOR ADOPTION, WITH 
DETAILS OF THE MATERIALS, ROLLING-STOCK, BRIDGES, ETC. 


(a) Locomotive lines.—For a locomotive line the first conditiow 
to be conformed to is that it should admit of being laid with the utmost 
rapidity. It is also important that the carrying capacity of the line 
when completed should be equal to the great strain that will inevit- 
ably be put upon it. The last condition, however, clashes to a certain 
extent with the first, for an increase of carrying power means heavier 
engines and rolling-stock, heavier rails, more ballast, and stronger 
bridges. All these militate against rapidity of laying. How far the 
one should be sacrificed to the other is a matter which requires a 
good deal of consideration ; though it may not be out of place to point 
out that the lightest railway is immensely superior to carts or pack 
animals, and that a light line comparatively weak in carrying power, 
but quickly completed, is better for military purposes than a stronger 
one which can only be finished by the time the troops are beginning 
to march back. In our case the consideration of this problem is limit+ 
ed by certain conditions. In the first place, the gauge is fixed at 2 
ft. 6 in. This gauge has been selected by Government for the 
permanent light frontier lines, and it would not do to have another 
change in addition to the one from the broad to the narrow gauge. It 
is not so much the gauge, however, that affects the lightness as the 
nature of the engines and rolling-stock employed. It will be neces- 
sary to use the engines and vehicles of the permanent 2 ft. 6 in. 
lines on the ficld extensions also. Not only will this be necessary 
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when field lines are made in immediate continuation of existing per- 
manent 2 ft. 6 in. lines, but also in other cases it would be of 
great advantage to be able to obtain the rolling-stock or part of it 
from the reserves belonging to permanent existing lines. In the 
absence of definite information as to what class of stock will be adopt- 
ed for the permanent lines, it is not possible to say what will be 
the effect of this condition on the formation, curves, gradients, and 
bridges of the field lines, 

In order to be able to run with safety on a line hastily constructed 
in war time, that isto say, on light rails, 
rough track, little or no ballasting, and rough 
trestle bridges, the principal essentials are slow speed and light axle 
load. Now ona military line speed isa secondary consideration, 
provided the train service is constant and regular, so this condition 
can be easily complied with. To obtain a light axle load small and 
light vehicles are necessary, and in order to get round sharp curves, 
they should be of the bogie form with the fixed wheel base short. For 
the steep gradients, which, in order to avoid heavy cutting, are neces- 
sary, the engine must be powerful. Incyease of power, however, in 
engines beyond a certain point causes increase of axle load, so it is 
better on parts of the line, where the gradients are severe, to employ 
short trains or two engines to a train, than to entirely sacrifice light- 
ness to power. 

If, when deciding on the rolling-stock to be adopted for the per-= 
manent 2 ft. 6 in. gauge frontier lines, the Government of India 
bear in mind the advisability of adapting it for hasty extensions in war 
time, then no doubt the general principles enumerated above will be 
complied with; if, however, the question is decided without reference 
to such requirements, then the construction of locomotive lines in war 
time will be greatly restricted. 

Lines constructed in war time are intended primarily for the 
transport of stores and supplies, and not, except in emergent cases, 
of troops. It must be remembered that, while a line is under cons- 
truction, all the permanent-way material has to be conveyed by it to 
the rail-head in addition to the ordinary traffic of military supplies. 
Its capacity will thus be strained to the utmost without carrying 
troops. Moreover, at the time when the troops are concentrating, the 
line will not be ready, so everything that has legs of its own to travel 
on must use them. In special cases when the heat of the climate 
makes it desirable to rail the troops, and time admits of the start of 
the expedition being delayed till the railway is ready, troops might 
be carried on it; also in ordinary cases when the line is completed 
it may be used toa certain extent to convey small detachments or to 
move up troops in relief. A few light open-sided passenger cars 
could be kept for this purpose, though, as a rule, nothing but baggage 
wagons should run on the line. In the Soudan British troops were 
sometimes railed in open baggage wagons under the midday sun, and - 
in urgent cases the same could be done on the Indian frontier, a light 
roof covering or awning being added if necessary. The railway is 
in reality, however, merely to take the place of the transport carts of 
animals, 


Rolling-stock. 
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Sick and wounded would of course always be conveyed back from 
the front by railway in specially constructed ambulance cars with 
good springs. These cars should be capable of being drawn by bul- 
locks on the bullock line and by locomotives on the other line. 


Tn order to lessen the cutting and embankment, gradients and 
curves must be admitted of greater severity 
than on permanent lines, It is impossible, 
however. to lay down definite rules on these points in the absence of 
knowledge as to the rolling-stock that will run on them, It ought not 
to be necessary to impose a ruling gradient of less than 1 in 4o and 
with light lines 1 in 25 could be admitted in short lengths, 
Sharp curves should of course not be situated on steep gradients; if 
necessary in such cases, the gradients must be eased to compensate 
for the extra friction. 


The rails should be attached to steel sleepers in bays of such 
length that they can be easily handled by 
two men, and rapidly jointed, the fish- 
plates being kept fixed to one end. Ballast would not at first be em- 

loyed except where the nature of the ground rendered it absolutely 
necessary. Points and crossings would be of the simplest form and 
provided in ready-made bays. 


The necessity for bridging the numerous deep ravines that inter- 
sect the border country is likely to lead to 
delay in construction of the line unless a 
careful organization is in existence. The most suitable material for 
hasty bridge construction is timber. Some excellent examples of 
hasty timber railway bridges are given in the official text-book of 
“Instruction in Military Engineering, Volume I, Part III, Military 
Bridges,” and it is needless to reproduce them here. For short 
spans the strutted form of timber bridge is probably the best, and it 
would be very desirable to have in stock properly squared baulks for 
bridges of this nature, of lengths to suit various spans, together with 
bolts for the joints. If the parts were marked and the railway corps 
had practice in putting them together in peace time, they might be 
most rapidly constructed in war. For larger spans trestle bridges are 
more suitable and in the same way timbers suitable for trestles of 
various heights could be stocked and practised with. The abutments 
of such bridges would, in the absence of mortar, often have to be 
built of dry stone. This requires to be bonded with timber bonds, 
both longitudinal and transverse, to give stability. Timber cribwork, 
filled with rough stone packing, makes very strong abutments, and is 
particularly suitable where stone is inferior in quality, 


Steel or iron could be made use of for bridges if the materials 
were kept in stock ready for immediate use. For shorter spans the 
ordinary rolled I girders would do. For longer bridges lattice girders 
to suit various spans could be made up in peace time and the parts 
kept, so that they would only require bolting together on the spot, 
The railway troops could be trained in putting them together. 


Gradients and curves. 


Permanent way. 


Bridges. 


ONE BAY OF .LOCOMOTIVE LINE. 
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quickly enough to follow troops in the fleld, but is only suitable f-- ue 
when time is available. They have therefore, for the former parte 
provided themselves with lighter, simpler, and more flexrte 2 ew 
admitting of much more rapid laying, with steeper gradients, stiar.-z 
curves, and no ballasting, and intended for use with horse tacts 2 


The advantage of traction on rails Over carts on roais ‘s w—v 
great. The Germans estimate that tue ;- e— 
Horse traction lines. required to draw a given load on ra 5:3 c- © 
one-fifth of that required to draw the su-- 
load on a good metalled read, and one-fifteenth of that required -- a 
bad road. The carrying capacity, moreover, of aline of bore t-a-- 
way properly organized is said to be no less than that of a bot: 
with steam traction, The Austrians, no doubt owing to tte f.4 2-4: 
their armies would in time of war have to operate io mounta‘cc as a> 
comparatively roadless countries, have gone into the ques::oo ef 2°: 
tramways in great detail, and the system they have adoptrd su~ 8 
noting, as their conditions are not untike those of India. The co. 
of their horse lines is 70 c.m, the same as that of their Pret s:-.2 
lines. Light flat-footed rails are used, made up in bays. The: < 
merely a lug on one rail witha hook to catch over it on the other. Ts» 
prevents the rails being forced apart and isexceedingly fier: e ace 
adaptable to inequalities of the ground. No ballast is used the ice ot 
be laid on any road or with very | ttle preparation on ordica-v go o>. 
small hollows being filled up with brushwood, etc. Instead o 5. -"s 
and crossings, bent rails with bevelled ends are used to ft cver a. 
bridge the other line as shewn in the illustration ; these ace cae 
on and removed when required, For curves special curved bays are 
rovided, 2 metres Jong, with a racius of curvature of § m-toe 
Four of these bays will effect. aclange of direction of Qo Cr green 
The rolling-stock is based on the ordinary four-wheeled bo oe er. 
can be used singly with the framework of a small treck ce ease 
up into double bogie wayons of various descriptions for carr age .« 
stores and passengers or for sick and wounded, % 

In order to lay the line with the utmost rapidity, ewer! 22 9 
foreseen and arranged for, and a complete system is tiddows by eo 
the material is conveyed to the rail-heg!, and the line lad, tew 
and packed up by working panics: eaten tehefs are Beers 
and, the work being very arducus, it is considered Vat ea hore 
shou'd work at the utmost six hours out of the twenty-four. dpe 
stated that the Austrians cin tay su h a line at the rats ade 
kilometre per hour, but the Geemans ovly clam a rate of O50 eeene 
per hour. Taking the latter hgure as more arariy approm:ieg ese 
could be accomplished under service conditions, we arsve ars 
working rate of from g to to miles ie twenty-four hous, Too. 
however, could only be attained by thoroughly experenced t:« 
and after long practice, f 

The Austriane estimate that a par of horses can draw a dé 
bogie wagon with three tons lord oa a line with a ruloy gral 
of § in 20 at an average speed of g kilometres per bur ¢ 
suchaline, with changes of horses at cvery stage, 1§ bo: 


ry 
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apart, they estimate that 900 tons of stores could be carried daily 
a distance of four stages or 60 kilometres. The very high carrying 
capacity indicated above shews that a line of this nature would be of 
enormous value io war. 


The Austrians are not content, however, with arranging for horse 
traction for light lines, There may be 
circumstances when horses themselves 
are scarce or fodder difficult to obtain. They propose in such cases 
to employ manual labour for the traction of their field tramways. 
The comparative power of men and horses on a tramway, as esti- 
mated by the Austrians, is about 1 to 5, Therefore a load that 
would require two horses could be drawn by ten men. Moreover, 
the tractive power of a man on a tramway is said to be greater 
than that of a horse on an unmetalled road, provided the gradient 
does not exceed 1 in 20. Besides the fact that horses are more 
likely to be scarce than men, there are certain other advantages in 
man traction, For example, with horse traction the teams require 
a path about three feet wide alongside the rails to walk on. This 
strip, if not metalled, cuts up rapidly from the animal’s feet. With 
man traction a special track is not necessary. Also every pair of 
animals has to be accompanied by a driver who, so far from adding 
to their tractive powers, is a dead weight to be carried, and the weight 
of the daily food which has to be carried for the horses and a driver 
is about 63 Ibs., whereas that for 10 men would be only 30 Ibs, 
It is evident, therefore, that under certain circumstances tramways 
could be advantageously worked by manual traction. 


UNDER WHAT CONDITIONS A FIELD RAILWAY SYSTEM COULD 
BE ADOPTED TO SUIT INDIAN REQUIREMENTS. 


Having now noted the conditions under which railways have 
een constructed in past wars, and having examined the organi- 
zations which continental Powers have selected as most suited to 
their requirements, it remains to be shown how a field railway sys- 
tem can be adapted to the conditions of Indian campaigns. 

The physical conformation of the country beyond the Indian bor- 

Conditions under which der is distinctly unfavourable to rapid 
Indian campaigns are undere progress in construction. The campaigns 
taken, for which the Indian Administration has 
to prepare are of two kinds, namely,—firstly, expeditions against 
the frontier tribes dwelling in the border hills ; and, secondly, a_ great 
war in Afghanistan either against the Afghans or against Russia. 
The former are generally undertaken at short notice and are of com- 
paratively short duration. The sccond would undoubtedly be very pro- 
tracted, \ : 

The permanent broad gauge lines in the Punjab do not extend 
right up to the edge of the border mountains, so military forces 
starting on frontier expeditions have to march from the railway 
termini to the mouths of the passes for distances varying from 10 
to over 100 miles. The permanent 2 ft, 6 in. gauge lines, which 
it is understood that the Government intcnd to construct towards 


Man traction, 
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some of the more important advanced strategic bases, wi! st<a~ 
this on these particular lines of advance, but it is not etprice aut 
such lines will be constructed to every frontier pass; in tact, - 26 
may venture to assume that the only lines of this nature thar w.. te 
built for some years to come will be one from Nowshera to Darca at 
the foot of the Malakand Pass (now under construction) and pro ase 
one from Khbushalgarh to K hat or further, There will thes re-a 3 
several parts of the border distant many milcs from the meacest 
railway, 
A field railway system, to be of any value whatever foe I- tas 
campaigns, must be capable of berg w-# 
Principal requirements of & not only on the open country this sde ¢ 
Beid sariway 5) em for Indies the border hills, but also for a cors.dera o 
distance into the mountainous country as well. It must te caa e 
of being constructed with extreme tapidity $0 as to be ready fe we 
directly the troops move off from the base, and to be alle to fo .« 
thein up in their advance, 


It is evident that, taking into consideration the nature of the ¢ ce 
Locomotive lines only pose try and the normal conu.tons cf Js 
siie onier specially favourable campaigns, only under sproaty faysaie 
Gifcuiretsaces, Circumstances will it be poss te to cr 
struct a line for locomotive traction for any distance, Theo sie: ot 
countiy is generally open and flat, and in many Cases a races 
Teadi gin the direction of the advance of the exedria Us 
Circumstances such as these, if also a certain amount of time is aye = 
alle between the day on which the expedition is dec ced ca 
thatoa which the tre ps actually advance, then, Provided a thy: 
Iv oranived system to be in ex stene ¢, the construction of © me bees 
of le om tee line wenld be possible. A fortoichts wartirg set 
in such cases adinit ef from 30 to $0 miles hemp lad acct. gt 
the nature of the yround. When an expedition has to stat eo 
Out any previous warning, asin the case of a sudden tis ny of wees 
the country near the base of Operations is dihcult, the tee wl 
net acs utofa line for steam traction being Lud sulhuently qQaeae 
to be of use inthe carly atuces of the campaiya, In sach case ¢ 
weold not be worth while undert king such a hoe aaless the wae: gr 
Was expected to bee {long duration, 


In eve ty case, however, Vybter, more flexi le. and mre moor 
hid lines for use with declecd tra cow 
Would te perfectly feasitle ard eaceey +e 
fv useful Such lines fecure eo iter 
Preparation of the ground that they could) be extended with ort 
Pipraty soasto fe low Close beh nd the tr: ops fora very cay ee 
ate dstane alone the Line of communicators, Similaly, cn caves 
Where a line for steam teaten bas been Provided for a cettaa ee 
tance, a budock tration hie ¢ ult be conmmenled from te tar 
wiere the forme sterred. in the event. of protracted of erat +9 


Uonearest portiomoftie bot k traction hue cuu.d be cores: 
bithy tit for use with loco tives, 


Edit reefar bet ke trace 
ton wud be pom ie. 
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The principle therefore on which it is considered that field rail- 

ber _, ways can be made use of in Indian war- 

nacereritnrcelien shiek fare is to use the lightest and. simplest 

employed in Indian wars. ‘orm of line with bullock traction in order 

a to keep as close behind the troops as pos- 

sible, while the locomotive line would be only employed where time 
and the nature of the country permitted. 

It may be that this is going somewhat beyond the scope of the 
subject as defined in the title set for this essay. A bullock tramway 
is hardly a light railway in the general acceptance of the latter term. 
The task, however, which the writer bas had in view is to describe 
an organization which will be capable of replacing, as far as possible, 
the forms of transport now employed, and particularly of reducing 
the vast numbers of animals and drivers which are now required 
and are so difficult to procure. To narrow the subject down solely 
to tae employment of locomotive lines would be to fall consider- 
ably short of an entire solution of the question. The experiences 
gained from the railway work carried out in past wars, and from 
the trials of continental systems in peace manceuvres, point un- 
mistakeably to the conclusion that in the difficult country, where 
{ndian campaigns are fouzht. it would be impossible to, construct 
lines for locomotive traction with sufficient rapidity to be of use in 
the earlier stages of a campaign. Indian frontier wars are usually 
commenced with but short notice; the greatest rush of stores to be 
transported is during the first few weeks and the whole campaign is 
often over ina few months. A locomstive line, on account of the 
cutting and bridging to be done, would not have progressed far by 
the time the troops began to return, and would have been of little, 
if any, use during the time of greatest strain on the transport arrange- 
ments. A bullock tramway line, for which but little preparation is res 
quired, could, on the other hand, be pushed through with great rapidi- 
ty, and, even in mountainous country, the construction of it would 
take no longer than that of a camel-road. 


The advantages gained by employing bullocks on a tramway line 
Advantages of bullock trace Over ordinary cart or pack transport is 
tion lines of rail over cart‘or enormous and well worth the labour and 
pack transport, initial expense involved. The tractive 
power of a pair of bullocks may be taken at two-thirds that of a pair 
of horses; if the Germans find, as has been mentioned previously, 
that a pair of horses can draw ona tramway line, with a ruling gra- 
dient of 1 in 20, a wagon with a load of three tons, we may assume 
that a pair of bullocks will, under the same circumstances, take a 
wagon loaded with two tons. The regulation load of a two-bullock . 
cart on an ordinary road is 800 lbs., so the advantage gained by using 
the tramway is to increase the tractive power of the bullocks from 
800 Ibs. to 4,480 Ibs., or 54 times. 
As already mentioned, the Germans consider that rails increase 
the tractive power of animals in the ratio of § to 1 over good metalled 
toads, and 15 to 1 over bad roads. The English Text-books* give 


oR, E. Aide Memcire, tst Edition, Part I, paragraph 489, 
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very similar figures, namely, that a horse can draw at a unifoen ra -— 
on a gocd road 3 tons, on a bad road 1 ton, and on a level trameay 1 
tons, Weare therefore well within the limit of power of ap. ° o 
bullocks if we only increase the weizht they have to draw to cyt 
that for a toad, as the roads on which bullock carts hav.tual. vy caccy 
Boo Ibs. may certainly be classed as bad ones, On stages wore we 
line is level the load could safely be raised to 4 tons, 

On those portions of the line of communication, where b." + 
tramways were employed, the number of buliocke requrced wo. 2 
be reduced to less than one-fifth of the number required if carts we-- 
used, Compiring bullock tramways with camel traneport, me 22 
that to carry 2 tons 1 camels (400 Ibs. each) would be teqe.res sg 
that two bullocks could be substituted for every tt camels. 

A further advantage ensucs in the saving of fodder to be car «2 
owing to the smaller number of animals required. As has avea s 
been pointed out, the question of fodder supply for animals in ccuctey. 
where none is procurable, isa source of great anxicty and ultra c a» 
the advance of troops, 

There is no reason why other animals than bullocks shou’! a+ te 
employed to draw the wayons. Mules or ponies woud do e a: 9 
well, and would have the advantage over buliocks in speel. Fos . 
if animals were scarce or the supply Of fodder a matter of + 
coolie labour, of which aa immense quantity is always avauad.e, 07.9 
be made use of, 


DFscrRipTION OF THE SYSTEM PROPOSED FOR ADOPTION, Bw T4 
DETAILS OF THE MATERIALS, ROLLING-STOCK, BRIDGES, ETL 


(a) Locomotive Lines.—For a locomotive line the first cor 1. ca 
to be conformed to is that it should admit of being laid with the ess et 
fapidity.  Itis also important thatthe carrying capacity of tre + 
when completed should be equal to the great: strain that wt. 
ably be put upon it. The last conditien, however, clashes to acest 
extent with the first, for an increase of carrying power means bea 
engines and roluny-stock, heavier rails, more balist, andere + gee 
bridyes. All these militate ayainst cap dity of laying. How tar ce 
one slould be aacritceed ta the other is a mation witch reo ree a 
good deal of consideration; th ush it may not be outofplaet 5 4 
out that the lightest: culway is immensely superiot to cartes Ga 6 
animals, and thata Ight line comparatively weak in carry sg ps nee. 


but quickly completed, is better for muitary purposes than ast: ore 
one which can only be finished by the time the troops are bey os g 
to march back, In our case the consideration of ths protvern as. + te 


ed by certain con Iitiona, Inthe first place, the gage i tans: ats 
ft. 6 in. ‘This gauge bas been select d by Goverumeat fe ose 
permancnt light frontier lines, and it) would mot du to have as ether 
change in aud.tion to the one from the broad to the narrow pase. tt 
is net so much the pause, however, (atatiects the | tines as te 
mature of the engines and roding stock employed. Tt be me ese 
sary to use the enyines and veki les of the permanent a fr 6 + 
hucs onthe build catcnuuns ase. Neotonly wil the be sacuy 
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when field lines are made in immediate continuation of existing per- 
manent 2 ft. 6in. lines, but also in other cases it would be of 
great advantage to be able to obtain the rolling-stock or part of it 
from the reserves belonging to permanent existing lines. In the 
absence of definite information as to what class of stock will be adopt 
ed for the permanent lines, it is not possible to say what will be 
the effect of this condition onthe formation, curves, gradients, and 
bridges of the field lines. 
In order to be able to run with safety on a line hastily constructed 
Rolling-stock in war time, that isto say, on light rails, 
‘ rough track, little or no ballasting, and rough 
trestle bridges, the principal essentials are slow speed and light axle 
load. Now ona military line speed is a secondary consideration, 
provided the train service is constant and regular, so this condition 
can be easily complied with. To obtain a light axle load small and 
light vehicles are necessary, and in order to get round sharp curves, 
they should be of the bogie form with the fixed wheel base short. For 
the steep gradients, which, in order to avoid heavy cutting, are neces- 
sary, the engine must be powerful. Incgease of power, however, in 
engines beyond a certain point causes increase of axle load, so it is 
better on parts of the line, where the gradients are severe, to employ 
short trains or two engines to a train, than to entirely sacrifice light- 
ness to power. 

If, when deciding on the rolling-stock to be adopted for the per- 
manent 2 ft. 6 in. gauge frontier lines, the Government of India 
bear in mind the advisability of adapting it for hasty extensions in war 
time, then no doubt the general principles enumerated above will be 
complied with; if, however, the question is decided without reference 
to such requirements, then the construction of locomotive lines in war 
time will be greatly restricted. 

Lines constructed in war time are intended primarily for the 
transport of stores and supplies, and not, except in emergent cases, 
of troops. It must be remembered that, while a line is under cons- 
truction, all the permanent-way material has to be conveyed by it to 
the rail-head in addition to the ordinary traffic of military supplies. 
Its capacity will thus be strained to the utmost without carrying 
troops. Moreover, at the time when the troops are concentrating, the 
line will not be ready, so everything that has legs of its own to travel 
on must use them. In special cases when the heat of the climate 
makes it desirable to rail the troops, and time admits of the start of 
the expedition being delayed till the railway is ready, troops might 
be carried on it; also in ordinary cases when the line is completed 
it may be used toa certain extent to convey small detachments or to 
move up troops in relief. A few light open-sided passenger cars 
could be kept for this purpose, though, as a rule, nothing but baggage 
wagons should run on the line. In the Soudan British troops were 
sometimes railed in open baggage wagons under the midday sun, and - 
in urgent cases the same could be done on the Indian frontier, a light 
roof covering or awning being added if necessary. The railway is 


in reality, however, merely to take the place of the transport carts of 
animals, 
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Sick and wounded would of course always be conveve tt > \ > 4 
the front by railway in specially constructed am! ulin e cay wb 
good springs. ‘These cars should be capable of bing drnanite tee 
locks on the bullock line and by locomotives on the oiner se. 


In order to lessen the cutting and embankment, yr. .csts ace 
curves must be admitted of greater sev cor 
than on permanent lines, [tas Po ae Le: 
however to lay down di finite ruics on these pont 
knowled se as to the rolling-stoc k that will runon then Ite ol re 
to be necessary to impose a ruling gradient of less th maim ga 

with light) lines 2 in 25 coud be ad-itted in swt ler le 
Sharp curves shculd of course not be situated on stecp geaticnts 

necessary in such cases, the gradients must be cased toco 


for the extra friction, 


Gradients and curves. 


fa tue so > me 


The rails should be attached to steel sleepers in tivecf s 
length that they can be easy fais dt or 
two men, and rape ly te td tet - 
plates being kept ficed to one end, Ballast weu'd motar 
ployed except where the nature of the ground rend red ita. see 
necessary. Points and crossings would be of tues: 
provided in ready-made bays. 


Permanent way. 


yeost fersoa: 


The necessity for bridging the numerous deep ravines tat rt 
sect the border country is Lhe vo toa toa. ta 
delay ia constructe aot the uae ur: 
careful organization is inexistence., “The most surasle mater a a> 
hasty bridve constra tion is timber. Some excecent eva iis t 
hasty Gimber cai way bridges are given in the om til tubea et 
“Tnstruction in Moatiry Eagneerig, Vo ume I, Pat hb “Mv 
Brides, and it is ueediess to re rocuce them here, Foe ot 
spans the strutted fern of tra ber brite as probaly We teat, ane t 
would be very desirabie to have in stock poopedy squares bares or 
bridges of ths nature, ef lengths to suit various spans, Go getuer wt 
bolts forthe pints. Tt the parts were marked and the rar aay con 
had pra tee in patting them tog ther in peace tine, they port oe 
mnost rapidly constructed in war. bor larger spins teste bra cosa e 
more sunalie andon the sume wav tiobers sutable for teres. ¢ 
Sarious beig! ty Could be stoked and practised wi The abut cers 
of such brwges would. in the absence of mortar, often have to te 
built of dry stone. This requires to be bonded woth tomer bos 
both long:tudinal and transverse, to give stabury. Timer cr tame 
flied with rough stone packing, maace very strony abutments, acat os 
particularly suitable wicre stuac is wnierior in quanty, 


Bridges. 


Steel or iron could be made use of for brilises af the mater as 
were kept in stock ready for immediate use, bor shorter spins te 
ordinary rolled [girders wound ds Foe longer bridges latte e goss 
to suit various spans could te made up in peace time and te pats 
kept, so that they would only cequ.te belting ftajsether on the oe€ 
‘Tne taiiway troops could be trauucd io puttiag them together, 


‘3NIT 3AILLOWOOO1:' 40 AVG 3NO 


a vail Bil 


SET OF POINTS IN ONE BAY. 


CURVED BAY. 


é 
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‘The writer has seen a published design of an adjustible lattice 
girder to suit various spans, but is unable to reproduce it or to quote 
from memory the name of the author. The principle of it was that 
the distance apart of the upper and lower booms and the angle of 
inclination of the diagonal members varied according to the span. 


It will be seen later, under the head of “ Organization and Work- 
ing of Railway Corps,” that it is proposed to have large central 
workshops at the peace head-quarters of the corps. All bridge-work 
required in war time, if not already in stock, would be manufactured 
there and would be fitted, put together, marked, and despatched by 
rail, either complete, or in lengths convenient for transport, but re- 
quiring the minimum of skilled work at the front. 


In cases, where the necessity for constructing a bridge would cause 
delay, a temporary line would be laid down to the nullah- and out 
again on steep gradients for use till the bridge is ready. Extra 
banking engines might be required in some of these cases to push 
the loaded train up the ascending grade. Wooden trestling can also 
be used to fill up gaps where no heavy floods are expected. 


The position of stations would depend on the presence of water 
Sistons and to a certain extent on tactical exigen- 
7 cies. From to to t2 miles apart would 
probably be suitable. No time would be lost in erecting station build- 
ings or platforms. Tents or light huts would answer the purpose of 
the former, and the latter could at first be dispensed with, and as time 
admitted could be provided later on. 
The line being single, the “line clear” system of working, as 
Working of the line used on nearly all Indian permanent lines, 
g . would presumably be adopted. It should be 
remembered, however, that on a new and hastily built line it would 
hardly be safe to run trains at night, and it certainly would be impos- 
sible to do so if the country were hostile and the inhabitants in the 
habit of destroying the track. The traffic, therefore, which will un- 
doubtedly be very heavy, must be confined to the hours of daylight. 
With the slow speeds which will prevail on these lines it may be 
impossible to deal with heavy traffic on the “line clear” system if 
only daylight hours are available, unless either the stations are much 
closer together than indicated in the last paragraph, or intermediate 
signal stations between the main stations are provided. The agency 
by which it is proposed to work the lines when completed will be 
discussed later. Telegraphic communication between stations. would 
be provided in the usual way by the Government Telegraph Depart- 
ment. ‘ 
Across the frontier defensive measures to protect the stations and 
the line would be necessary. In some cases 
the stations would be within the ordinary 
defensive posts on the line of communications, and the defences of 
the post would include the railway station. As a general rule, railway 
stations, particularly in mountainous countries, are in positions ill-suited 
for defence. In these cases it is better for the garrison to entrench 
c 


Protection. 
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themselves on some hill or other suitable spot which commands the 
station and its approaches at short range. The railway staff would 
‘be withdrawn within the fortified enclosure at night. Ifthe station 
precincts were kept well lighted up, marauders could be kept from 
doing any serious damage to the plant or stock. If intermediate 
stations existed between the main stations, it would be inconvenient 
to defend them all. It would be better to withdraw the signallers and 
their instruments by the last train each night and take them out by the 
first each morning. 


As soon as the tribesmen find out how much trouble and incon- 
venience they can cause by destroying the track, interruptions from 
this cause may be expected to take place with as much frequency as 
the cutting of telegraph wires does now. By day the line could be 
patrolled or picquetted, or a smallescort sent with each train. By 
night it would be impossible to prevent the removal of rails and sleep- 
ers. Well organized break-down gangs must be kept at each station 
to effect repairs, and at daybreak a repair train, accompanied by an 
infantry guard, should go over the whole line between each pair of 
stations. The best way to stop this kind of trouble is to bring pres- 
sure, political or forcible, upon the neighbouring villages. It might, 
however, be necessary to construct blockhouses for the protection of 
specially important bridges. 

In order to avoid any delay after the outbreak of war in survey- 
ing and locating the line, this should be 
done, as far as possible, in peace time. All 
the probable lines of advance of military expeditions are well known, 
and the parts of them that lie within our borders or in tracts, now oc 
cupied by our troops, Could be surveyed and the best location for a 
line fixed and marked by pillars. _ If political considerations rendered 
it undesirable to put up pillars, or it was likely that they would be 
destroyed, accurate plans would enable the line to be identified when 
required. Inthe location of the line the necessity for rapid construc- 
tion should be kept in view. Such surveys would inake known what 
bridges would be required and would admit of the materials being 
kept in stock and prepared for use. 


Location and survey. 


(6) Bullock tramway lines—The bullock tramway lines would be 
intended to take the place solely of cart or pack transport for the 
carriage of supplies and of the sick. 


If two tons be accepted as the limiting nett load for one pair of 
Rolling-stock. bullocks, then a light open single bogie wagon 
would be suitable. Though this load is the 
most which it would be advisable to fix where there are many in- 
clines, yet on stages where the country is perfectly flat much more 
could be carried. Such tracts exist on the Indian side of the frontier 
hills, and for these double bogie wagons carrying four tons could be 
employed. Specially bulky or heavy articles, such as pontoons or 
siege guns, could be transported on trucks with a larger number of 
bullocks, though it may be necessary to strengthen the line and 
bridges for the passage of these. 
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For the transport of sick specially built double bogie cars with 
canvas oriron roof covering and canvas sides would be provided. 
These cars should have good springs and should have couplings to 
enable them to run on the locomotive lines as well, so that tranship- 
ment of the patients would be avoided. 


Every wagon must be provided with a seat for the driver and a 
good brake. The bullocks will have to walk at one side of the track 
and not in the middle among the sleepers, so the method of yoking 
must admit of this. Bands round the breast and hump with rope 
traces would probably be the most suitable form. 


A special rapid or express service for the transport of mails and 
inspecting officers could also be organized with light vehicles and 
ponies for the tractive power, 


The permanent way must be adaptable to inequalities of the 
ground, capable of rapid laying, and simple. 
There should be no question of locomotive 
trains ever running on it, and even if it were required to convert a 
bullock line for use with locomotive traction, new rails must be laid. 
This would in any case be necessary, as the flatter grades and curves 
required for locomotive lines would generally necessitate a different 
alignment. The rails should be about 16 lbs. to the yard and of the 
flat-footed or Vignole’s type. They should be kept rivetted to light 
steel sleepers about 2 ft. 6 in. apart in short bays so as to be 
easily handled by one man. The joints must be flexible and simple 
of adlsunent yet strong. The type shewn inthe attached illustra- 
tion is the one adopted in Germany and appears to be a very good 
one. For curves special curved bays, as described in the Austrian 
lines above should be provided. These curves might be ona 15 feet 
radius, and each bay of-a length equal to one-sixteenth of the circum- 
ference of a circle of that radius, Thus each curve bay would measure 
5 ft. 10 in. along its centre line, and would effect a change of direc« 
tion of 224 degrees, and four such bays go degrees, 


The points and crossings should be of the simplest character. The 
inclined plane type used on German and Austrian lines, and already 
described, are somewhat liable to cause accidents ; for temporary 
points the kind known in England as “ contractors’ points” are 
simpler, and therefore perhaps more suitable. The principle is that 
the length next to the branch is removable andcan be placed opposite 
either line ; some simple locking bolt should be given to keep them 
in place. For permanent sidings proper points in made up bays would 
be used. 

No ballast is required for these lines ; on roads or on ordinary flat 
country the bays can be laid and fixed 
directly without preparation of the ground, 
On hill-sides the preparation of the formation is no more formidable a 
task than the construction of aroad. Where the ground is really soft, 
brushwood, stones, etc., can be used to make a bed for the sleepers, 
Small hollows can be filled up in the same way. Earth embankments 
where necessary should be well rammed or made about one-tenth 


Permanent way. 


Formation. 
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higher than necessary to allow for settlement. In soft ground a 
track for the animals, about three feet wide, requires to be made along- 
side the rails either with planks or metalling. 


The ruling gradient should be 1 in 20, though short lengths of 1 
in 15 could be managed. To ascend a 
mountain side the employment of zigzags 
and reversing stations might sometimes be most advantageous. But 
in this case it would be necessary that the wagons should be capable 
of being drawn with either end leading. As regards the attachment 
of the bullocks, there would be no difficulty about this, but the driver’s 
seat and brake would be in the wrong place. A seat for a native 
driver, however, may be a very small ledge or flap on the edge of the 
wagon, and one could be provided at each end, nor should it be impos- 
sible to devise a brake workable from each end. 


The bridges fora lineof this description would not be different 
from ordinary road bridges. The road- 
bearers immediately under the rails might 
be made with advantage a little stronger than usual, as the short wheel 
base of the wagons would result in the load being rather concentrat- 
ed. The usual types of hasty military bridges would be suitable, with 
the exception of suspension bridges, which should be avoided for 
these lines unless the locality forbids the use of any other type. Over 
suspension bridges the wagons would have to be slowly pushed by 
hand, and this would result in hentiee f On pontoon bridges bullock 
tramway lines, with wagons as described previously, could be used with 
perfect safety. As in frontier campaigns the absence of timber is the 
most usual cause of delay in bridge building, a stock of suitable baulks, 
poles, road-bearers, and chesses would, with advantage, be kept. The 
preparation of these materials in the head-quarter workshops, as des- 
cribed under the head,of Locomotive Lines, would be equally desir- 
able in the case of bridges for bullock lines. 


No station arrangements are required; a number of sidings would 
be given at the Commissariat store-yards, 
and where Ordnance or Engineer Parks 
existed, sidings would be led there too. 


; ; The system of working the traffic will 
Working the lines: be described later. z 

No special measures will be required to defend the stations, as 
Protection. they will always be within the defensive 
, parts of the line of communications. As 
regards the protection of the line between Stations, particularly 
against destruction of the track, the remarks made under this head in 

the case of locomotive lines apply also here. 


The location of such lines would not be a matter of difficulty. On 

Location. ordinary ground the rails would just be laid 
fae a straight ahead. On hill-sides the location 
would be similar to that of a road, and the line could be rapidly laid 


out by an officer with a DeLisle Clinometer, which is a most useful 
instrument for such work, : 


Gradients. 


Bridges. 


Stations, 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND WORKING OF RAILWAY CORPS. 


The Railway Troops of British and Continental armies are orga- 
nized for the purpose of carrying out both construction work and 
traffic management. In the German Army these duties are kept 
separate, and they have Traffic Companies, Construction Companies, 
and Workmen Companies, all distinct. The British Royal Engineer 
Railway Companies, however, are intended to do both works. In India 
the whole conditions of the public services are very different from those 
prevailing at home and on the continent. The question of the desir- 
ability of providing a railway battalion for Indian warfare is one 
that has more than once been discussed before, both officially and in 
the public press. The principal reason which led to the conclusion 
that such an organization is unnecessary in India is that we already 
possess, in the State Railway Branch of the Public Works Department, 
an organization capable of carrying out all railway work required in 
war, without incurring the additional expense of keeping up a special 
military establishment in peace time. The railway work done in 
India in the past in war time, or under threat of war, has consisted in 
the extension of the standard gauge lines—as, for instance, the Sibi 
line already alluded to ; also the Bolan and Hurnai lines. The ques+ 
tion of hastily constructing light narrow gauge lines to follow the 
troops up along the lines of communication was not in those days 
seriously thought of. The conditions, however, which attend the 
adoption of the latter are different from those of the former. The 
particular object which it is sought to obtain by the employment of 
these light lines is the reduction of the great number of transport 
animals required on long lines of communication. To effect this 
rapidity of construction is, above all things, imperative. 


Now, notwithstanding that the organization of the State Railway 
Military organization essen- Department is admirably adapted for the 
tial fur rapid work in construce work it has to do in peace time, and that its 
tion, personnel is second to none in ability, ex- 
perience and devotion to duty, still it cannot be denied that rapidity 
of construction is more likely to be secured by a military organization 
of disciplined men, trained to act in thorough unison, accustomed to 
the materials they would have to use, and exercised in the particular 
work they would have to perform in war, than by civil labour collected 
together at short notice. Civil labour is liable to strikes (vide the 
Sibi Railway) and to panics, and much time elapses before the men 
get used to working together and to the materials they must employ. 
Mr. J. R. Bell is of opinion that * “a clear month is needed to collect 
men, and, whether before or after the ostensible start, to get opera- 
tions into full swing.” In very few, if any, Indian campaigns would 
it be possible to allow so long a time for the purpose. 
Though there are strong grounds for the establishment of a milie 


For traffic management mili- tary organization for the construction of 
tary organization not essential. war lines, the arguments for providing a 


* « Repairing and Constructing War Railways.” Lecture delivered by Mr. J. R. Bell, 
CE., at the United Service Institution, Simla, and published in the Journal for August 
1892. 
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similar sys‘em for the traffic management are far less strong. The 
working of the proposed bullock traction lines will not involve any 
thing of a technical nature. Besides the question of the supply of 
bullocks (which would be a matter for the Transport Department), the 
only point requiring consideration would be the management of the 
time-table for the despatch of convoys so as to a!low of throuzh transit 
of loaded wagons and the passing back of empties. The whole ar- 
rangement would be most conveniently left in the hands of the Com- 
missariat—-Transport Department, who would deal with it as they now 
do with cart transport. The railway battalion would thus only be 
charged with the construction and with the maintenance and repair 
of these lines. 


As regards the traffic management of the locomotive lines, itis 
probable that the State Railway Department of the Public Works De 
partment could deal with it more efficiently than any military orga- 
nization could. The management of the North-Western Railway 
have had such excellent practice and have shewn such ability in the 
concentration of troops and supplies for frontier expeditions that they 
could probably without difficulty supply a trained staff to work the 
field lines With a military organization for this purpose it would be 
very difficult to impart in peace time the necessary training to enable 
them to deal successfully with the great stress of traffic that will be 
thrown on field railways in war. If the traffic section of a railway 

.corps were employed in peace time altogether on the management 
of one permanent line, then on war supervening the traffic of that per- 
manent line would be dislocated by the sudden removal of the staf. 
If they were employed singly and separately on different lines, the 
advantages of a military organization would disappear and reliance 
might just as well be placed in the ordinary railway staff. In cases 
where permanent 2 ft. 6 in, lines had been constructed in peace time, 
then, when hasty extensions were made during war, the manage- 
ment of the latter would be merged in that of the former; in cases 
wliere no such lines exist, but 2 ft. 6 in, lines are started in wat 
time from the nearest standard gauge station, then the administration 
of the latter line would take over the working of the field line as soon 
as it was ready and would provide the necessary staff. 


Although it is proposed to leave the management of field railways 
(locomotive lines) in the hands of the Civil Railway Department, 
yet that part of those lines which lie beyond the base would, in 
ordinary course of things, come under the control of the General 
of Communications as is laid down in the Field Service Manual, 
Part Xl, The Director of Railways, whose appointment is provided 
for in paragraph 57 (e) of the above regulations, would control both 
services, namely, the construction and maintenance of the locomotive 
and bullock lines by the railway battalion, and the management of the 
completed lines by the civil staff. 


The construction of the line falls into two heads—first, the prepara- 
Only skilled labour required tion where necessary of the formation, cut- 
in the railway corps. tings, and embankments by unskilled labour; 
and, secondly, the skilled work, such as plate-laying, bridge-making, etc. 
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There would be no necessity to include in the ranks of the railway 
battalion men for the execution of the former of these two kinds of 
work, Unskilled labour in ample quantities is available in all Indian 
frontier wars ; thousands of Hazara and Pathan coolies can be ob- 
tained at short notice for excavation work, and, if highly paid and 
well supervised, these men make most efficient navvies, In the event 
of political or other reasons making the employment of Pathan labour 
undesirable (which is highly improbable), then military labour in the 
shape of the pioneer battalions, infantry working parties, etc., could 
be employed. It woufld be very uneconomical to swell the ranks of 
the railway battalion with mere diggers. 


The actual work which the railway battalion will be required to do 
Work to be done bya railway is thus narrowed down to the technical part 
battalion. of the construction work, which requires 
skilled and trained labour, namely, plate-laying, bridging, station 
atrangements, any works necessary to obtain a supply of water, and 
defences ; the survey and location of the line and the supervision of 
the unskilled labour employed in preparing the formation will also be 
carried Out by the staff of the railway battalion. 


It is assumed that each railway unit, previously and hereafter 
called for convenience a battalion, should be of a strength sufficient 
to carry out all the railway construction work required on any one 
line of the advance ; that is,to lay alocomotive line from the 
rail-head onwards as far as the nature of the country permits and 
simultaneously to be laying a bullock traction line on ahead with such 
rapidity as to keep as nearly as possible up with the march of troops. 
How many such battalions are required for the Indian Army is a 
question that will be dealt with later. To fix the actual strength and 
composition of a battalion, it is necessary to enter in detail into a con- 
sideration of the work they would have to do. 


To take first the bullock tramways. The following general system 
Method of constructing is the one which it is believed will best 
bullock traction lines. secure rapid work in laying the line. The 
bays of permanent way will be loaded onto wagons (the ordinary 
single bogie goods wagon intended for use on the bullock lines) at the 
base, and drawn out by bullocks to the rail-head. As each wagon arrives 
at the rail-head, the bullocks will be unhitched and the wagon will be 
unloaded, and when empty lifted off the rails so as to leave the line 
clear. The laying gangs will then take up the bays, one man to each 
bay, and carry them into their places and joint them up. Lastly, a 
small gang will straighten the line and pack up under it where 
necessary, Before laying the line a small gang will level off the - 
formation and fill up small hollows, etc. 


To ensure continuous and rapid working, it is best to have suffi- 
cient wagons to carry simultaneously all the material required for a day’s 
work, otherwise the work of the laying gangs might be interrupted by 
reason of the material not being forthcoming. Ten miles per day 
of 24 hours is the rate of working we should strive to attain, assuming 
the country to be suitable for a formation already prepared. One 
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bay, of the pattern described before, § feet long, of rails 16 Ibs. to 
the yard, with two sleepers, will weigh about 75 Ibs. A wagon 
will carry 60 such bays, equivalent to 100 yards of line. 176 
wagons are required for to miles. All the wagons should be 
loaded the day before and should be conveyed to the rail-head in 
time to commence work with the laying gangs in the morning. A 
proportion of curved bays should be included in the wagon loads ; 
the proportion would be determined by the nature of the country. 
Points would be required at camping-grounds and stations for sidings. 
When each wagon has been unloaded and lifted off the rails, it would 
remain there until all the full wagons had passed; it would then be 
replaced on the lines, the bullocks yoked to, and the wagon sent back to 
the depét. As they arrived back there, the wagons would be re-loaded 
with materials for the next day’s work, and a full train of 176 wagons 
despatched on the night of the first day so as to arrive at the 
rail-head in time for the first relief on the second morning. It will be 
seen that more than 176 wagons in all will be required, as many of 
these that go out on the first morning will not have returned to the 
depit in time to be re-loaded and go out again. About 300 wagons 
will be required in all. This is not many considering the number 
that will be required to work the supply service on the completed line ; 
but if 300 were not at first available, it would still be possible to work 
the system with less. A carefully worked out time-table would, in 
such a case, be required for the despatch of materials, and passing 
back of the empties. 

Day and night working would be necessary to achieve so greata 
rate of progress as 10 miles a day, and four reliefs would be required 
for the 24 hours’ work. The labour being very arduous, the men 
should only work two hours ata stretch. 


The number of men required to work the above system would be 
as under, the numbers given being that of 


Number required for laying, C 
aera. me one relief :— 


Men. 
Loading wagons at depdt (each pair could load 4 4 
wagons in one hour). 
Unloading wagons at rail-head and lifting off rails ... 12 
Lifting empty wagons on to rails ave eee 8 
Laying and jointing bays... ae eve 30 


(In two trips these would lay 60 bays or one wagon load, and a 
regular rate of progress of 7% wagon loads per hour would have to be 
kept up.) 


Men. 
Straightening and packing up line wee oe 6 
Levelling formation for laying gang ase oon 6 
Total for one relief ee 66 


Or for four reliefs 00 264 
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To this should be added 10 per cent. for casualties and odd jobs, 
making zgo in all, There should be one non-commissioned officer 
in charge of each gang and an officer in charge of each relicf, 


Where excavation work was required, a large amount of labourers, 
civiland military, would be employed, and to supervise these it would 
benecessary to have one or two olficers, four or six non-commissioned 
officers (overseers), and say four men. Besides these, there will be, 
when the ground is difficult, a locating party to make out the line. 
It would be composed:of one officer, one non-commissioned officer, 
and about six men, 


In addition to the above, there is the bridging work to be pro- 
vided for. It is impossible to lay down the 
exact numbers that will be wanted for this, 
as it depends entirely on the number and nature of the bridges re- 
quired. It will be best to have a gencral establishment of artizans and 
others for all work of this kind, including repairs and workshop 
work, and to detail the numbers wanted for bridges for each case at 
the time. 

For the construction of the locomotive lines the organization would 

Method of constructing lo- be very similar to that described above - 

comotive lines. for the bullock lines. The progress would 
be slower, as the material would be heavier; also the necessity 
for a truly graded formation and better packing of the line 
would retard progress. The matcrials would, in this case, be brought 
up in trains pushed by Iccomotives. As the weight of the rails, 
etc., cannot be definitely fixed (owing, as has been previously 
stated, to the fact that it must depend to a considerable degrce on the 
description of rolling-stock adopted by Government for the pcrma- 
nent 2 ft. 6 in. gauge lines on the frontier), it is not possible 
to say how much line can be carried on a wagon. The time-table for 
the supplying trains must be so arranged that they arrive at the rail- 
head with sufficient frequency to keep the laying gangs fully supplied, 
On the arrival of each train it will be entirely unloaded and then will 
go back to the next station or siding so as to leave the line clear. 
The weight of the bays of rails will probably be such that two men 
will be required to handle each, Under these circumstances we may 
assess the strength of the gang as under :— 


Bridging. 


Men. 
Loading wagons at depot... ase tee one 8 
Unloading trains at rail-head one on ow «2 
Laying bays (40 men can only carry 20 bays each trip) we 40 
Straightening and packing up line see ee we 16 
Total for one relief sae 70: 
Or for four reliefs woe 304 


Add ten per cent. spare for casualtics and odd jobs, making the 


total 234 men, 
D 
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This does not include ballasting. With light rolling-stock and 
slow speeds it should be quite possible on the hard soil of the frontier 
to dispense with ballast at all events at first. For the Sibi line the 
road-bed was prepared by merely ploughing up a width of roo yards 
to loosen the earth for the packing gangs. If the campaign was pro- 
tracted and the traffic heavy, ballast might be provided later, but for 
rapid construction it is imperative to do without it at first. Where 
absolutely necessary it could be collected, broken and spread by civil 
labour, 


For supervision of the civil labour employed on earthwork a staff 
would be required similar to that given for bullock tramways, but the 
party for staking out the line would have. to be stronger owing to the 
necessity for accurate levelling. 


It is desirable to have the drivers, etc., for the material trains 
part of the battalion so as to have the whole organization under one 
command. Since the line, as each section was completed, would be 
taken over and worked by the civil staff, the material dep6ét would 
be moved up, and should thus be never more than 20 or 30 miles 
behind the rail-head. Four engines are as much as would be required 
for the material service, so a staff of six drivers, six firemen, and eight 
signallers would be enough to add to the strength of the battalion for 
this purpose. These men would be useful in peace time to enable 
practical instruction to be given and to permit of use being made of 
these lines at camps of exercise, etc. They would be attached to the 
workshop section. (See below.) 


For bridging work, for repairs to plant and wagons, and for 
special technical works, such as water-supply, etc., when required, a 
Workshop and bridging sec. large staff of skilled artizans and good 
tion. central workshops are required. An estab- 
lishment of 60 carpenters, 40 blacksmiths and fitters—the latter inc!ud- 
ing six engine-drivers and firemen,—-and 20 masons would be none 
too many ; and to these should be added 8 ordinary unskilled men 
for carrying and other work. Materials for construction of timber and 
possibly of iron bridges would be made up in peace time in these 
workshops, which would be located at the permanent head-quarters 
of the corps, and the establishment thoroughly practised in putting 
them together. On the outbreak of war the bridges required, if not 
known already, would be ascertained by a rapid reconnaissance, and 
suitable materials with a sufficient number of trained men despatched 
from the head-quarters under an officer to construct them. To cope 
with the extra work thrown on the workshops during war, additional 
civil artizans would be temporarily employed. 
From the above résume of the work that a railway battalion would 
Strength and compesition have tocarry out, we can arrive at a suitable 
of a battalion. strength and composition for it. The num- 


bers given above are for the working parties only, and leave no margin 
for guards and camp duties, etc. 


Allowing for these a railway battalion would be suitably com- 
posed of two sub-divisions of 400 men each for laying lines, and a 
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workshop section of 200, making in all 1,000 men, exclusive of non. 
commissioned officers, Eachof the two sub-divisions would be orga- 
nized in four companics and would be trained to lay either a locomotive 
or a bullock line. Each company would furnish one of the four daily 
reliefs for the construction of cither form of line and still have a sufficient 
number left for other duties and to allow for casualties, etc. Sucha 
battalion would be able to construct two distinct lines simultaneous- 
ly, namely, either two bullock lines on different lines of advance, or 
one making a bullock line rapidly ahead and the other altering it into 
a locomotive gradually from the rear, 


The British officers would be drawn from the Royal Engineers, 
and the following would be a suitable staff on the war scale :— 


1 Commandant ane ane one Lieutenant-Colonel. 
1 Second-in-Command and Superintendent 
of Instruction 


aoe one tee Major. 
1 Superintendent of Workshops ... -_ Major. 
2 Assistants to Superintendent of Workshops ... Subalterns, 
1 Adjutant os «. Captain. 
1 Quartermaster ose ove Subaltern. 
2 Sub-division Commanders ee rt Majors. 
4 Captains. 
16 Sub-division Officers ae oe { 
12 Subalterns. 


In peace time 8 sub-division officers would suffice instead of 16, 
and no assistants would be required to the Superintendent of Work- 
shops. The additional officers would be added on mobilization, and 
to ensure that these are trained, a certain number should be attached 
to the battalion for a few months each winter for that purpose, parti- 
cularly during camps of exercise, etc. 


For interior economy and discipline in the lines native officers 
would be appointed on the same scale as in infantry regiments. 


A British warrant officer and a couple of sergeants would 
be usefully employed with the Workshop Section, but besides 
these, no others are necessary or desirable. The position of such 


menin native corps is a difficult one, particularly in relation to the 
native officers. 


Attached isa statement shewing the total strength of all ranks 
proposed. 
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The two sub-divisions for line laying require no artizans or men of 
technical knowledge, their work being a 
matter of drill and training. The men 
should therefore be selected for physical 
strength and intelligence. Mazbi Sikhs would probably be very suit- 
able, and there must be a large field for recruitment in this direction 
still open—Punjabi Mahomedans would also do well. The native offi- 
cers should be of the same class as the men. 


For the Workshop Section -artizans would be required. The artizan 
class in India are unwarlike; but as in this case they could be employed 
exclusively on their handicrafts, this would not matter. In the North- 
ern Punjab excellent carpenters, masons, and blacksmiths are procure 
able among the Sikhs and Punjabi Hindus. The non-commisSioned 
officers of this section would be men of higher technical training and 
skill. 

The men of the battalion, except the artizans, would be armed with 
ries and trained to their use. Their pay would be higher than that 
of infantry so as to secure good men and to compensate them for their 
arduous work. The artizans would, in addition, receive working pay 
at different rates according to their skill. This would have to be fixed 
ona liberal scale so as to compete successfully against the labour mar- 
ket. 

As already shewn, one battalion can work two lines simultaneously. 

( This would be enough for all ordinary cam- 

Number of battalions necessary. paions, even when ona large scale as in 

1897. It is evident, however, that in the 

event of areally great war in Afghanistan two battalions would be 
necessary. 


The selection of head-quarters for the two battalions depends on two 
conditions. They must be near the frontier 
Head-quarters. and centrally situated as regards their pos- 
sible theatres of operations so as to enable the 
men and materials to be speedily railed thither. They must have 
facilities for thorough practical training in peace time. For one bat- 
talion Rawalpindi seems the most suitable centre. It is well situated 
as regards railway communication with every part of the frontier from 
the Black Mountain round to Waziristan. The country is diversified 
and thoroughly suitable for practical training and trials during the cold 
season, The second battalion would be required ina great war on the 
Southern or Kandahar line of advance, and Quetta would be a good 
station for it. Quetta is, however, somewhat out of the way in the 
event of this battalion being wanted on some other part of the frontier. 
Sibi or Sukkurare unsuitable by reason partly of the climate and 
partly of the want of opportunity of practical training with troops. 
Taken all round probably Lahore would be the best place for it. 
Each battalion should be equipped with wagons and permanent 
2 way for at least 100 miles of bullock tramway 
Materials and equipment. and with 50 miles of permanent way only for 
locomotive lines, There should also be a 


Class of men. 
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large reserve in the country of materials for both. Half a dozen en- ~ 


gines and a hundred goods wagons would be necessary for practice and 
to enable the line to be made use of for camps of exercise. Bullocks 
for the lighter line would also be required for a similar purpose. 


The training of the battalion should aim at securing above all 

things smoothness and rapidity of working 

Training. on service. Continual practice at laying 

lines and at bridging would be essential. 

The conditions under which it is carried out should approximate as 

nearly as possible to those of active service, and every opportunity 

should be taken of practically using such lines at the annual winter 

camps of exercise. As the amount of material to be transported to 

the front on mobilization would be very great indeed, a good system 

of loading and entraining would require to be worked out and tho- 
roughly practised. 

The employment of therailway troops or their material in peace 
time on civil works for the pecuniary advantage of Government is not 
to be encouraged. In times of famine, for instance, their use in con- 
veying supplies to affected districts might be of great assistance. If, 
however, war broke out while the battalion was employed on famine 
works, and the line had to be dismantled and the men and materials 
transported, perhaps from Central India to Peshawar, a most lament- 
able delay would ensue. The temporayy pecuniary advantage to be 
gained by employing these corps on civil works should weigh as 
nothing beside their military efficiency. If two battalions were raised, 
it might be possible to occasionally employ one of them in some such 
manner, provided the other were always kept ready for instant mobili- 
zation. Only a great war could call for the services of both battalions 
and great wars, like great storms, give long warning. 


WORKING OF TRAFFIC ON BULLOCK TRACTION LINES. 


Though, as has already been stated, it is proposed to leave the 
management of the bullock traction lines in the hands of the Com- 
missariat—Transport Department, who would also supply the bullocks, 
a short description of how heavy traffic could be dealt with would not 
be out of place. 

The attached diagram shews the working of a line, 79 miles long, 
in six stages. The pace is assumed to be 2§ miles an hour; on 
stages, however, where the line is flat or the down-grades are in excess 
of the up-grades, the speed would be greater, and in actual practice 
time-tables would be worked out to suit circumstances. It will be 
seen that the full convoys take two days to get up and the empties 
take four to return. The line being single, the timing of the returning 
empties has to be arranged so as to avoid meeting the full convoys 
except at the stages where there are passing sidings. The bullocks 
are changed at each stage, and in the time-table half an hour is allowed 
for this and to allow for delays. Actually the change of bullocks 
would only take afew minutes. Sixteen hours working a day, namely, 
from 4 A.M, to 8 P.M., are allowed for, 
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bay, of the pattern described before, § feet long, of rails 16 * 4 ¢- 
the yard, with two sleepers, will weigh about 7§ Ibs. A wee 
will carry 60 such bays, equivalent to 100 vards of Ta- 1% 
wagons are required for to miles. All the wagons sto ce 
loaded the day before and should be conveyed tothe rai-bead .s 
time to commence work with the laying gangs in the moraisz. 4 
proportion of curved bays should be included in the wagea ics 
the proportion would be determined by the nature of the c+ 7 
Points would be required at camping-grounds and stations for #2 > 2 
When each wagon has been unloaded and lifted off the fa:'s, its 4 
remainthere until ail the full wagons had passed ; it would ther re 
replaced on the lines, the bullocks yoked to, and the wagon eat ta at 

the depot. As they arrived back there, the wagons would ve reel acd 
with materials for the next day's work, and afull train of 176 was +s 
despatched on the night of the first day soasto arrive at tre 
rail-head in time for the first relief on the second morning. Itw.. c 
seen that more than 176 wagons in all will be requirel,as mracv ¢ 
these that go out on the first morning will not have returned to to- 
depat in time to be re-loaded and go out ayain. About 3» = 
will be required in all, This is not many considering the ex 
that will be required to work the supply service onthe comp'eted Tse 

but if 300 were not at first available, it would still be posse tow cx 
the svstem with less. A carefully worked out timesta le wou +, 
such a case, be required for the despatch of materials, and pass 
back of the emptics. 

Day and night working would be necessary to achieve 0 great 
rate of progress as to miles a day, and four relicfs would be rea,.- 
forthe 24 hours’ work, The labour being very ardu us, the + +2 
should on!y work two hours ata stretch, 


3 
4 


The number of men required to work the above svetem woud be 
asunder, the numbers given beng that of 
one relief — 


Number required for layi 


Mea 
L ad ng wagons at depdt (cach paw cou'd load ¢ ‘ 
wayens in ore hour), 
Un'oad ng wagons at ran-head and iiforg off rai's a 
Lifting empty wagons on to rai's ‘ee sae 8 
Lay rg and jonting bays a. Ray eee yp 


(In two trips these would lav 60 bays or one wagen boat, asda 
regular cate of progress of 7) wagon loads per hour would have ty be 


kept up.) 


Mea 

Straightenirg and packing up tice oo ~ 6 
Leve.ung furmaten for Laying garg os8 ace. 6 
Teta foe one relief am (6 

Or fue four tects ‘ees we 
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To this should be added 10 per cent. for casualties and odd jobs, 
making 290 in all, There should be one non-commissioned officer 
in charge of each gang and an officer in charge of each rclicf, 


Where excavation work was required, a larze amount of labourers, 
civil and military, would be employed, and to supervise these it would 
be necessary to have one or two ollicers, four or six non-commissioned 
officers (overseers), and say four men. Besides these, there will be, 
when the ground is difficult, a locating party to make out the linc. 
It would be composed: of one officer, one non-commissioned officer, 
and about six men, 


In addition to the above, there is the bridging work to be pro- 
vided for, It is impossible to lay down the 
exact numbers that will be wanted for this, 
as it depends entirely on the number and nature of the bridges re- 
quired. It will be best to have a gencral establishment of a:tizans and 
others for all work of this kind, including repairs and workshop 
work, and to detail the numbers wanted for bridges for each case at 
the time. 
For the construction of the locomotive lines the organization would 
Method of constructing loo be very similar to that described above 
comotive lines. for the bullock lines, The progress would 
be slower, as the material would be heavier; also the necessity 
for a truly graded formation and better packing of the line 
would retard progress. The matcrials would, in this case, be brought 
up in trains pushed by Iccomotives. As the weight of the rails, 
etc.,, cannot be definitely fixed (owing, as has been previously 
stated, to the fact that it must depend to a considerable degree on the 
description of rolling-stock adopted by Government for the perma- 
nent 2 ft.6 in. gauge lines on the frontier), it is not possible 
to say how much line can be carried on a wagon. The time-table for 
the supplying trains must be so arranged that they arrive at the rail- 
head with sullicient frequency to keep the laying gangs fully supplied, 
On the arrival of each train it will be entirely unloaded and then will 
go back to the next station or siding so as to leave the line clear, 
The weight of the bays of rails will probably be such that two men 
will be required to handle each, Under these circumstances we may 
assess the strength of the gang as under :— 


Bridging. 


Men. 
Loading wagons at depot... ove os ove 8 
Unloading trains at rail-head eee on oe = «2 
Laying bays (40 men can only carry 20 bays each trip) we 40 
Straightening and packing up line ate ie sto) Gr. 
Total for one relief oe §=76 
Or for four reliefs see 304 


Add ten per cent. spare for casualtics and odd jols, making the 
total 234 men, 
D 
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This does not include billasting, With Prht rv czas 
slow sperds it should be quite p ssibte on the hard si ef ree te - 
to dispense with ballast at all events at first, bor tues: 
road bed was prepared by merely plougoing up aw. tet ba pes 
to loosen the earth for the packing gings, Ifthe ca nga go . 
tracted and the trathe heavy, bavast might be pro 
rapid construction it is imperative todo without it at fi st ve 
absolutely necessary it could be collected, broxen and spreal te . 
labour, 


adeer 


For supervision of the civil labour emploved on erarthw reas: 
would be required similar to that yoven for bul ok tramways, f.t + 
party for staking out the line woult have to be stro 
necessity for accurate levelling, 


Te EO ws gs ef 


It is desirable to have the drivers, etc., for the mater al te. cs 
part of the battation s> as to have the whole organised ot 


command. Since the line, as each section was compete Low - 
taken over and worked by the cisil staff, the mateaal ce, tte: 


be moved up, and should thus be never more thin ao of yoo 7s 
behind the rail-head. Four engines are as much as would ber yet 
for the material service, 5) a staff of six drivers, six firemeo ante. * 
siznallers would be enoush to ald to the strength of the beer. + 
this purpose, These men would be useful in’ peace tuve te era + 
practical instruction ta be given and to pereitot use be og m te 
these lines at camps of exercise, ete. They wou tbe atta c.tet 
workshop section, (See betow.) 
For bridging work, for repairs to plant and woods, as! 

special techuical w orks, such as watcresapp'y, ete wh are: ‘ 

Workshop and britgeng sece Tarte stalf of shard 
tion, central weck- hone are re, 
lishment of 60 carpenters, 40 blacks Ces ind teters : 
ing six eng needrivers and tiremenarand 2emiscis wo. bP we ae 
teo many, and to these shauthir web Noor vuw ue 4 
for careving and other work, Mater. storcoisnr to ae t A 
possiil otiron bad } 
workshoos, wheob wed Bote te lat the por an as bess . 
ofthe corps, and the est 
them together, On theo reoak ob warts bos tate 
known alrealy, weld be a reed tva 
suitable materials with asa ho gert run! 
from the head-quirters water another tac : : 
with the extra work thrown ont e worker: can. Wars a 


sswen be mite up ia pow tos oat 


shoaeat th ge oy pee - fas 


cuvibartsine would be teorpcrarayery) ved 
From the above réwume of the week C ata re wiw att ty 
Steer th ard compa acca havete vy hea eee at D 
ofatar.. on. Met: et, a, ied ax ry ist te a 
bers pivenaboveare fe wb app rh 8. ya at Sates 
for ys ardeandeaep Dies tes 
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workshop section of 200, making in all 1,000 men, exclusive of non- 
commissioned officers, Eachof the two sub-divisions would be orga- 
nized in four companies and would be trained to lay cither a locomotive 
ora bullock line. Lach company would furnish one of the four daily 
reliefs for the construction of cither form of line and still have a sufficient 
number left for other duties and to allow for casualties, etc. Sucha 
battalion would be able to construct two distinct lines simultaneous- 
ly, namely, either two bullock lincs on different lines of advance, or 
one making a bullock line rapidly ahead and the other altering it into 
a locomotive gradually from the rear. 


The British officers would be drawn from the Royal Engincers, 
and the following would be a suitable staff on the war scale :— 


1 Commandant =f was ese Lieutenant-Colonel. 
1 Second-in-Command and Superintendent 
of Instruction oe one toe Major. 
1 Superintendent of Workshops ... fet Major. 
2 Assistants to Superintendent of Workshops ... Subalterns. 
1 Adjutant ove ase ew. Captain. 
1 Quartermaster an Nes eos Subaltern. 
2 Sub-division Commanders eas es Majors. 


16 Sub-division Officers 


4 Captains. 
Be 12 Subalterns. 


In peace time 8 sub-division officers would suffice instead of 16, 
and no assistants would be required to the Supcrintendent of Work- 
shops. The additional officers would be addcd on mobilization, and 
to ensure that these are trained, a certain number should be attached 
to the battalion for a few months each winter for that purpose, parti- 
cularly during camps of exercise, etc. 


For interior economy and discipline in the lines native officers 
would be appointed on the same scale as in infantry regiments. 


A British warrant officer and a couple of sergeants would 
be usefully employed with the Workshop Section, but besides 
these, no others are necessary or desirable. The position of such 
menino native corps is a diflicult one, particularly in relation to the 
native officers. 


Attached isa statement shewing the total strength of all ranks 
proposed. 
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The two sub-divisions for line laying require no artizans or men of 
technical knowledge, their work being a 
matter of drill and training. The men 
should therefore be selected for physical 
strength and intelligence. Mazbi Sikhs would probably be very suit. 
able, and there must be a large field for recruitment in this direction 
still open—Punjabi Mahomedans would also do well. The native offi- 
cers should be of the same class as the men. 


For the Workshop Section-artizans would be required. The artizan 
class in India are unwarlike; but as in this case they could be employed 
exclusively on their handicrafts, this would not matter. In the North- 
ern Punjab excell ‘nt carpenters, masons, and blacksmiths are procure 
able among the Sikhs and Punjabi Hindus. The non-commissioned 
officers of this section would be men of higher technical training and 
skill. 


The men of the battalion, except the artizans, would be armed with 
riflesand trained totheir use. ‘Their pay would be higher than that 
of infantry so as to secure good men and to compensate them for their 
arduous work. The artizans would, in addition, receive working pay 
at different rates according to their skill. This would have to be fixed 
on a liberal scale s> as to compete successfully against the labour mar- 
ket. 

As already shewn, one battalion can work two lines simultancously. 
This would be enough for all ordinary cam- 
paigns, even when ona large scale as in 
1897. It is evident, however, that in the 
event of areally great war in Afghanistan two battalions would be 
necessary. 

The selection of head-quarters for the two battalions depends on two 
conditions. They must be ncar the frontier 
and centrally situated as regards their pos- 
sible theatres of operations so as to enable the 
men and materials to be speedily railed thither. They must have 
facilities for thcrough practical training in peace time. For one bat- 
talion Rawalpindi seems the most suitable centre. It is well situated 
as regards railway communication with every part of the frontier from 
the Black Mountain round to Waziristan. The country is diversified 
and thoroughly suitable for practical training and trials during the cold 
season, ‘The second battalion would be required ina great war on the 
Southern or Kandahar line of advance, and Quetta would bea good 
station for it. Quetta is, however, somewhat out of the way in the 
event of this battalion being wanted on some other part of the frontier. 
Sibi or Sukkurare unsuitable by reason partly of the climate and 
partly of the want of opportunity of practical training with troops. 
Taken all round probably Lahore would be the best place for it. 


Each battalion should be equipped with wagons and permanent 
way for at least 100 miles of bullock tramway 
and with 50 miles of permanent way only for 
locomotive lines, There should also be a 


Class of men. 


Number of battalions necessary, 


Head-quarters. 


Materials and equipment. 
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For the passage of 500 tons of stores, 250 wagons would be re- 
quired, and for continuous working of this amount daily over six stages 
altogether 1,500 wagons would be necessary, The limit of the carry- 
ing capacity of the line would depend on the number of wagons avail- 
able. 250 wagons on the line would occupy a length of nearly 14 
miles, and the tail would arrive in camp half an hour after the head. 
In the diagram the two lines enclosing the shaded space denote the 
head and tail respectively of the convoy. 


Despatching all the wagons in a single convoy as shewn in the 
example is preferable to a succession of small convoys at intervals, 
as the latter arrangement requires a number of sidings along the line 
to admit of the passing of returning empties. In the latter case, 
moreover, the timing of the arrivals at the passing stations must be 
accurate, and with bullocks this is very difficult. The single convoy 
system is also easier to guard, 


CONCLUSION. 


There are two principal objections which will probably be brought 
against any proposal to raise special battalions for railway purposes, 
One of these is that, owing to the great weight of material which it 
would be necessary to transport to the base of operations on mobili za- 
tion, delay would ensue anda strain would be thrown on the railways 
by which troops were concentrating. This objection loses much of its 
force when it is remembered that instead of the railway materials a vast 
number of transport animals would have to be railed up to the base. 
The permanent way material for 50 miles of bullock tramway line of 
the nature described in the preceding pages would weigh 1,760 tons 
and could be carried in 176 broad gauge goods wagons, or say six 
trains. The single bogie wagons and the bullocks to draw them are 
certainly bulky, and a great number of them would be required, but 
it must be remembered that by each wagon and pair of bullocks thus 
transported 2 tons or 56 maunds of stores would afterwards be car- 
tied ; whereas, if camel transport were used, 11 camels would have to be 
railed to the base (and from a greater distance) for the same amount 
of stores. As only four camels can be carried in one broad gauge cattle 
truck, it is evident that the advantage as regards lightness of trans- 
port is greatly in favour of the railway system. 


The other objection is on the score of cost. Such an organization 
as has been herein described, requiring as it does a considerable 
capital outlay in purchase of plant, and heavy recurring charges in 
payment of personnel during peace time, would be undeniably costly. 
The cost of the plant, however, should hardly be taken into cunsidera- 
tion; once bought it would last several campaigns, and the expense 
therefore would be nothing compared to the present system of buying 
an immense number of animals at very high prices at the beginning 
of each campaign and selling such of them as survive for a tenth of 
their cost at the end of it. The recurring charges would be heavy; 
but, on the other hand, there would be an enormous saving every 
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campaign on the charges now paid for hiring animals and for the 
carriage of stores by contract (often at fancy rates) on what is known | 
as the maundage system. The gain in efficiency and in rapidity of 
transport would be considerable, The indirect advantages which have 
already been alluded to, namely, the reduction in the strain on the 
resources of India in the matter of animals and drivers and the 
lightening of the suffering caused to the Punjab peasantry by the! 
impressment of men and animals, though not measurable directly in 
rupees, are of sufficient weight to materially add to the balance in ; 
favour of a system such as that herein proposed. | 
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TACTICAL STUDIES FROM THE AFGHAN WAR OF 1878 
TO 3880. 


“ 


The Afghan War of 1878 to 1880 lasted so long and the operations 
spread over so large an area of count?y that it is necessary to give an 
outline of the whole before going into the details of the several 
battles. 

The Amir Shere Ali having received a Russian embassy in the 
early part of 1878, Lord Lytton, who was then Viceroy of India, asked 
him to receive an English one also, This was refused : on the 21st 
November 1878 the Government of India declared war, and Afghanis- 
tan was invaded by three separate lines, namely, the Bolan Pass 
leading towards Kandahar, the Kurrum Valley, and the Khyber, 

General, afterwards Sir, Donald Stewart commanded the southern 
line, and on the 8th of January 1879 he entered Kandahar having 
triumphed over the difficulties of 400 miles of rugged, barren’ 
country that separate that city from the Indus. The Afghans offered 
very little resistance. 

The Kurrum force in the centre was led by General Roberts 
who, marching up that valley, fought the battle of the Peiwar Kotal 
and established himself strongly at the head of the valley. 

The Northern Column under Sir Sam Browne captured the fort 
of Ali Masjid and, advancing through the Khyber Pass, occupied 
Gundamak on the direct road to Kabul. 

Threatened thus from three directions, the Amir Shere Ali lost 
heart and fled northwards across the Hindu Kush, He died soon 
after in Russian territory, and Yakub Khan, his successor, promptly 
concluded with us the treaty of Gundamak. In this treaty was 
included aclause which provided for the establishment of a British 
envoy and suite in Kabul, and this the new Amir was not strong enough 
to resist. Major Cavagnari, a well known frontier political officer, was 
selected as our envoy and reached Kabul on July 24th witha small 
escort furnished by the famous Guides Corps. Trusting implicitly in 
the Amir, Cavagnari wrote letters full of sanguine hope. All seemed 
to be going well when, on the 3rd of September, Cavagnari was 
attacked in his residency, and he and his escort, fighting nobly to the 
last, were all massacred. Onthe 5th September orders were issued to 
General Massy to seize the crest of the Shutar Gardan Pass, and Sir 
Frederick Roberts, hurrying from Simla whither he had been recalled 
on special duty, resumed the command. 

In spite of the smallness of the force at his disposal, in spite of 
the fact that the transport in the Kurrum Valley had been dangerously 
diminished, Sir F. Roberts was soon ready for a dash on 
Kabul. On 6th October he fought a pitched battle with the Afghans 
at Charasia, and on the 1oth of that month, for the third time in our 


Ristory, the English flag was flying over the battlements of the Bala 
issar, 


E 
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Yakub Khan had joined General Roberts some time before, and 
theoretically our army was now merely supporting his authority. 
But soon after the feeble Amir voluntarily resigned his Kingdom 
and was deported to India where he has lived ever since. All re- 
mained quiet for some time, but in December 1879 a strong combina- 
tion of tribesmen defeated our detached brigades in the Chardeh 
Valley and hemmed in our troops in the Sherpur Cantonment. So far 
history had repeated itself, and the Afghans hoped tosee again the 
terrible events of the winter of 1841-42. But the Sherpur Canton- 
ments were now held by troops in perfect condition, well housed, well 
fed, well equipped, and well led. Stores of all kinds had been collected 
by the forethought of our General, and after ten days of investment, 
ending in a somewhat feeble assault, the tribal combination broke 
up. Our troops re-occupied the Bala Hissar, and at the end of 1879 
our supremacy was more decided than before. 

It is now time to return to Southern Afghanistan. Here, under 
the strong rule of General Stewart, an almost unbroken peace had 
reigned ; fond of money and busy with the increased trade due to the 
supplies required by our troops, the people seemed resigned to our rule, 

- and peace was only disturbed by the occasional onslaught of a Ghazi. 

Ousted then from Kabul and Kandahar, the malcontents made 
their head-quarters at Ghazni, and partly for this reason and partly 
to show that we could go where we liked throughout Afghanistaa, 
it was resolved that Ghazni should be visited. It was at first intend- 
ed that the Kabul troops should find the column for this expedition, 
but eventually it was resolved that the fine force that had sat so 
long in Kandahar under General Stewart should march thence on 
Kabul, taking Ghazni ex route. Sucha march would enable our officers 
to survey the important road from Kandahar to Kabul. Accordingly 
in April 1880 three regiments of cavalry, six of infantry, and four 
batteries of artillery left Kandahar. From the start the enemy were 
heard of on our flanks, and to force his way to Ghazni, General Stewart 
had to fight a stiff battle at Ahmed Khel. 

In spite of this opposition General Stewart reached Kabul and 
assumed the chief command there on the 2nd of May. Here he found 
negotiations in progress between Sir Lepel Griffin and Abdul Rahman, 
a grandson of the old Amir, Dost Mahommed. Abdul Rahman had 
tried before to become Amir, but, being driven out of Afghanistan, 
had taken refuge with the Russians near Samarkand. The deposition 
of Yakub Khan revived his hopes ; and as we were anxious to hand 
over the government of Afghanistan to any strong ruler, negotiations 
proceeded smoothly. Towards the end of July Abdul Rahman was 
close to Kabul, and all preparations had been made to hand over the 
Amirship to him when startling news arrived of the disaster at Maie 
wand, about 50 miles from Kandahar. It had originally been intend- 
ed to withdraw all our troops from Kabul by the hyber route; 
but, on the receipt of this bad news, General Roberts, with ten thoue 
sand picked troops, was ordered to march to the relief of Kandahar, 
Sir Donald Stewart with the remainder of our army withdrew to 
India by the Khyber, his march being unmolested, 
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On the departure of its old garrison in April 1880 Kandahar had 
been occupied by troops drawn chiefly from Bombay under the com- 
mand of General Primrose. Officers and men were new to the country, 
and a feeling of unrest soon began to arise. Ghazi attacks became fre- 
quent, and about the time that the battle of Ahmed Khel was fought 
Major Waudby, who was in charge of the road between Chaman and 
Kandahar, was killed at the post of Dabrai. At the end of June re- 
ports reached Kandahar that Ayub Khan had collected a force in 
Herat and was moving towards us. A brigade was therefore des- 
patched under General Burrows to oppose his advance. This brigade 
marched as faras the river Helmund, but at this dry season of the 
year the river was fordable everywhere and gave no line of 
defence. General Burrows therefore fell back, and on 26th July heard 
that Ayub was moving by the Maiwand road on Kandahar. He attempt- 
ed to forestall Ayub by seizing Maiwand; but, before he reached 
that village, he found himself engaged with the whole of the Afghan 
army, and by the afternoon of the 27th his force was routed and in full 
retreat on Kandahar. Here the cantonments were unfortunately net 
ina state of defence. General Primrose was obliged to abandon them 
hurriedly and to take refuge within the strong walled city, the citadel 
of which had luckily always been used for our ordnance and com- 
missariat stores. Early in August our troops were so closely invested 
within these walls that it was almost impossible to get a messenger 
or a spy through the cordon that was drawn around them., 

Prompt measures were at once taken to recover our prestige and 
to relieve the beleaguered garrison. On the gth August the force under 
Sir Frederick Roberts started from Kabul, and a strong column was 
also formed from the Quetta side under General Phayre. Sir F. 
Roberts’ seasoned veterans, marching for twenty-one days at 15 
miles a day, with only one halt, arrived at Robat within signalling dis- 
tance of Kandahar on the 28th August, and on the 31st they marched 
intoKandahar. The same evening a reconnaissance in force revealed 
the position of Ayub’s troops and the fact that they meant to stand 
and fight. On the rst of September was fought the toughest pitched 
battle of the whole war. Ayub’s army was utterly dispersed, and all 
his guns, thirty-six in number, fell into our hands. 

This was the endof the fighting, but Kandahar was held by us 
through the following winter; and it was not till May 1881 that our 
troops were finally withdrawn from the inhospitable regions of Afgha- 
nistan, 


ALI MUSJID. 


The fort of Ali Musjid, which guards the Khyber Pass, stands on 
a detached hill, 450 feet in height, rising precipitously from the right 
bank of the river, 6 miles from the mouth of the pass and g from 
Jamrud, The hills on either side of the fort were entrenched, and 
fort and entrenchments were held by a garrison of 3,700 men, 
Seventy-one guns completely covered the approach from the south ; 
and as the pass is here very narrow, the position was very strong 
against any frontal attack, Its weak point was that it was commanded 
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by higher ground on the east, the north, and the north-east, and it was 
on this fact that Sir Sam Browne based his plan of operations, He 
resolved to send one brigade round by the hills on our right to a 
position in rear of Ali Musjid, threatening the enemy’s line of retreat ; 
to send a second force working on a line inside that of the first one 
to menace the position in reverse and on its left flank, while the main 
body was to move straight up the pass and to attack in front. It 
was calculated that all would be in position by 1 P.M, on the 21st 
November, and the battle was then to commence. 

At half past five on the evening of the 2oth of November 1878 
the second brigade under General Tytler, V.C., marched from 
Jamrud. The column consisted of 640 British and 1,100 native 
soldiers ; great-coats were carried and one day’s cooked rations ; two 
days’ rations followed loaded on bullocks. The night was dark, the 
road winding, rocky, and broken. About 10-30 Lashora was reached, 
the column having covered 7 miles only in five hours. Here the 
troops bivouacked, resuming their march at six the next morning, The 
road became worse ; and now the column, which had suffered from wet 
and cold during the night, began to feel the heat and want of water, 
but the Guides and 1st Sikhs finally reached Kata Kushtia about 4-30 
P.M. onthe a2rst, and in that position they cut the line of the enemy's 
retreat up the Khyber Pass, 

The second column under General Macpherson, C.B., V.C., march- 
ed from Jamrud at 2-15 A.M., reaching Lashoraat 6-30 just as General 
Tytler’s troops were leaving it. This caused a delay of nearly an 
hour, and then again the march of Macpherson’s brigade was impeded 
by the bullccks carrying the rations of the leading column, for above 
Lashora the path runs through a narrow winding ravine. Eventually 
after great efforts General Macpherson halted about 3 p.M., his men 
being quite exhausted and unfit for further exertion. In spite of 
their trials they were not yet within striking distance of Ali Musjid. 

The main column under Sir Sam Browne left Jamrud atg A.M. on 
the 21st and marched straight up the pass, reaching Mackesson’s 
bridge at 9-20 A.M. andthe Shahgai ridge at rt. The Afghans forced 
the fighting, their guns opening fire at noon. I Battery, C Brigade, 
Royal Horse Artillery, answered this fire at a range of 2,500 yards, 
and then advanced nearer the fort, its place being taken by three 
4o-pr. guns and a field battery, The cannonade on both sides conti- 
nued without cessation till nightfall, About half past two Sir Sam 
Browne committed his infantry to the attack. The left attack was made 
by the third brigade, General Appleyard, the 14th Sikhs leading 
and was well supported by I Battery, C Brigade, Royal Horse 
Artillery, which pushed up the pass to within 1,200 yards of the fort 
and did not retire till it had expended the whole of its limber supply 
of ammunition. The right attack pressed hardily on, well supported 
by the fire of a mountain battery (11—g R. A.), but after two 
hours’ fighting it became evident that on this side the assault could 
not be pushed home. While these attacks were in progress some 
signs of the first and second brigades and of their turning movements 
were eagerly looked for, but in vain. The afternoon drew to a close, 
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the enemy maintained with vigour the defence of their formidable 
positions. Reluctantly at 5 P.M. the General issued the orders to 
cease fire and retire. But before these orders reached them General 
Appleyard’s gallant regiments, the 14th Sikhs and the 27th Punjab 
Infantry, had pushed their attacks well up the steep slopes leading 
to the Afghan sangars and entrenchments, and in the retirement they 
suffered severely, 


Sir Sam Browne’s force bivouacked for the night on the ground it 
held and prepared at daybreak to continue the battle. The mountain 
battery advanced and opened fire ; but as the enemy did not reply, 
the third brigade pressed on and found that fort and entrenchments 
had been evacuated. Colonel Jenkins, commanding the Guides posted 
at Kata Kushtia, captured three hundred prisoners on the morning of 
the 22nd ; others also fell into the hands of various parties of our 
first and second brigades. No attempt was made by the Afghans 
to carry off any of their stores, and everything showed that their flight 
had been most precipitate. 

The chief points to be noted in connection with this action are— 


1st.—The difficulty of timing the movements of troops in 
intricate hilly country. 

2nd.—The danger of going on with a frontal attack on astrong 
position until you know whether your turning move- 
ment has developed. 

grd.—The necessity of making proper arrangements for cover- 
ing a withdrawal. The skirmishers of the 14th Sikhs 
and the 27th Punjab Infantry, who were closely engaged 
when orders came to retire, lost 36 officers and men 
killed and wounded while extricating themselves. No 
counter-stroke or demonstration was made to cover 
their retirement. Yet, in spite of the tactical errors 
in execution, the soundness of Sir Sam Bruwne’s 
original plan was proved by the fact that the Afghans, 
after beating off our attacks, abandoned a very strong 
position, merely because they knew some of our troops 
had gone round to their rear.* 


One more fact remains that is well worth our notice. So marked 
was the want of all transport arrangement that we find troops, 
within a few miles of our frontier and near a big station like Pesha- 
war, committed to a night march over terribly difficult ground, and 
their supplies carried on bullocks with the result that forty-eight 
hours after leaving Jamrud no rations had reached the Guides, at 
Kata Kushtia. Out of evil comes good. From lessons such as 
these sprang our present system of commissariat transport with its 
thousands of well trained mules complete with saddlery and attend- 
ance and capable of ready expansion. 


*Norg.—It transpired subsequently thatan Afridi Malik who was in Ali Musjid 
showed the retreating Afghan garrison a road through Afridi territory, thus enabling them 
to elude Colonel Jenkins and his men who blocked the ordinary line of retreat vid the 
Khyber Pass. The Zakka Khel Afridis, however, improved their opportunities and eased 
the harassed Afghan regulars of some 800 rifle en route (Warburton). 
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PEIWAR KOTAL. 


On the 28th of November 1878 General Roberts reached Habib 
Kila where he heard that the Amir’s troops had abandoned their guns 
at the foot of the Peiwar Kotal and were in disorderly retreat. He 
therefore ordered a reconnaissance in force and ascertained that the 
enemy had by no means retired ; on the contrary, the Afghans were 
found to hold an extremely strong position on the pass through 
the hills. This position extended from the Spingawai Kotal on 
their left to some commanding heights, about a mile south of the 
Peiwar Kotal, thus presenting a front of 4 miles facing due east, the 
Peiwar Kotal being about the right centre. Guarding the right like 
a bastion was an impregnable rock fortress which our people dubbed 
the Crow’s nest. On the left rose a succession of heights crowned 
with dense forests of pine. The Kotal itself was a narrow depres- 
sion in the ridge, and the direct road to it, steep, narrow, and rugged 
was commanded throughout its length by both guns and rifles placed 
behind breast-works of pine logs and stones. The position was held 
by 3,500 of the Amir’s troops. Seventeen guns frowned from the dark 
heights and hosts of irregulars hovered close at hand ready to pour 
down on our flanks and rear should we meet with any reverse. 


The next two days were spent in a careful reconnaissance of this 
formidable position. Keen-sighted officers, escorted by the cunning 
little Gurkhas, scaled the heights, peered through fe dark pine 
forests, and scanned the enemies’ works from ae point of view. 
The most important result of this scrutiny was the discovery that an 
easy road, practicable for all arms, led up to the Spingawai Kotal ; 
that the enemy did not hold the Spingawai in force, and that, should 
our troops succeed in forcing this pass, they could work along 
the ridge towards the Peiwar crossing a succession of heights. 
What was most important of all, it was found that the peaks along 
the ridge dominated each other from north to south. Upon this 
information the General based his plans. A small containing force 
was to advance a short way up the main road. Its guns were to 
bombard the Kotal and the Crow’s nest, while a strong column led by 
the General in person was, under cover of darkness, to work up the 
road leading to the Spingawai Kotal. Could this be seized, the 
enemies’ position would be turned. 


But though this plan was formed, commanding officers alone were 
trusted with the secret. On the rst December reconnoitring parties 
were pushed ostentatiously towards both flanks of the Peiwar posi- 
tion. Batteries were marked out on the plain near the village of 
Turi. The guns of G-3 and the squadrons of 12th Bengal 
Cavalry ordered up from Habib Kila manceuvred in full view of the 
enemy, and troops and followers alike made certain that the main 
attack would be delivered next morning direct upon the Peiwar Kotal. 


Night had fallen before the troops for the turning movement re- 
ceived the orders to fall in. Leaving their tents standing and their fires 
burning at 10 P.M., they marched silently from the camp. Lord Roberts 
thus describes the weary night march: “ The moonlight lit up the cliffs 
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on the eastern side of the ravine, but made the darkness more intense 
under the steep hills on the west beneath which our path lay. A 
bitterly cold wind rushed down the gorge extremely trying to all, lightly 
clad as we were in anticipation of the climb before us. Onwards and 
upwards we toiled, stumbling over boulders, dropping into old water 
channels, splashing through icy streams, and halting frequently to let 
the column close up.” 

The extreme slowness of the march now aroused the General’s sus- 
picions. He went to the head of the column to enquire the cause when 
it was whispered to him that treachery was suspected among the 
Pathan companies of the leading regiment. Almost at the same mo- 
ment two rifle shots rang out upon the night air. They were fired as a 
note of warning to the enemy on the heights above. Luckily no alarm 
was raised, and just as day was breaking the head of our turning 
force reached the foot of the Spingawai Kotal. ‘The pale morning 
light showed a barricade, only fifty yards in front of our leading 
men. The dashing little Gurkhas at once. formed line and led by 
Major FitzHugh, and Captain Cook rushed straight at the barricade. 
The enemy now alert fired a volley, but were nearly all bayonetted 
at their posts. Now the Afghan guns opened from the stockades and 
sangars above, but the 5th Gurkhas and 72nd Highlanders continued 
to advance rapidly up the steep side of the Kotal. Three stockades 
were rushed in quick succession, though obstinately defended. Kelso 
worked his two mountain guns well to the front in spite of the diffi- 
culties of the ground, and by 6-30 A.M. our troops had captured the 
Spingawai Kotal, and the enemies’ defences were completely turned, 
Here the leading regiments halted, formed up, and re-filled their ammu- 
nition pouches, while the General himself pressed forward with the 
29th Punjab Infantry towards the main position on the Peiwar. 

For nearly a mile they met with no opposition when suddenly the 
enemy, strongly posted among dense pine woods, opened a heavy fire. 
In a few minutes the whole of our column was hotly engaged. Hordes 
of Afghans poured out to defend their threatened flank. On our right 
was a precipitous hill, deep gullies on our left, and for atime our ad- 
vance was checked. 

Meanwhile the guns of the containing force had at dawn opened 
fire on the Crow’snest. By 7 A.M. they engaged the Afghan batter- 
ies on the Kotal, and for three hours an incessant fire was kept up 
by the artillery on both sides. The infantry, well sheltered behind a 
spur, remained waiting their opportunity till 8 A.M. when the flash of 
the heliograph from the Spingawai Kotal told them that their imme- 
diate co-operation was expected. From ridge to ridge they pushed 
steadily on till about noon they were within 1,400 yards of the top of 
the pass. From this point long range rifle fire* was opened on the 
Kotal, and here the advance halted for the moment. 

The sth Punjab Infantry continued to gain ground to the right 
front. Their advance on the Kotal itself was stopped by a deep ravine, 


* Nors.—This was the first occasion on which use was made of the comparatively 
long range of the Martini-Henry Rifle, 
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but, following the crest line of the spur, they eventually joined hands 
with the column under General Roberts at the point where its further 
progress had been checked. 


This was a most important moment in the battle, for the 5th 
Punjab Infantry were able to show the General a good position, 
for our mountain guns, and No. I Kohat Mountain Battery was soon in 
action, shelling the Kotal at a range of 1,200 yards. A reconnaissance, 
however, of the position convinced the General that the Peiwar Kotal 
was inaccessible from the northern side. He therefore decided on a 
most masterly movement. Leaving the 2nd Punjab Infantry to hold 
the ground that had been won and the a2gth to protect the field hos- 
pital, he withdrew the remainder of his troops from an attempt which 
promised to be futile and struck boldly at the enemy’s line of 
retreat. 


The Afghan camp had been set on fire by the shells of the mountain 
battery ; the 8th King’s had pushed their attack to within 800 yards of 
the Kotal : worst of all their retreat was threatened. The defence became 
weaker and weaker. Our men were not slow to perceive this. The 
guns on the main road, supported by the 12th Bengal Cavalry, moved 
boldly forward to cover the infantry attack. Two deep ravines still 
intervened between us and the summit of the pass Slowly crossing 
these under a dropping fire, our infantry at length reached the road. 
Here, protected by a spur, they formed up and then pushed rapidly 
forward ; and at 2-30 the position was gained, and the enemy in full 
flight along the Ali Khel road, abandoning their guns, waggons, and 
baggage. The cavalry managed to come up the very difficult road 
and pursued for a short distance. The column with which General 
Roberts was present bivouacked for the night on the cold slopes of the 
Sika Ram mountain. On reaching the Peiwar Kotal next morning 
he had the satisfaction of learning that this strong position had been 
gained with a loss of only 2 officers and 18 men killed, 3 officers and 
75 men wounded. 


The results of this battle show very clearly the value of a thorough 
reconnaissance of the enemy’s position before troops are committed 
to an attack. This lesson also is inculcated ; if you make a plan 
requiring secrecy, confide it to as few people as possible. In the 
manceuvres of the day before the battle we see likewise how good it 
is to mix a little cunning with one’s valour, for General Roberts un- 
doubtedly succeeded in making the enemy think we were going to 
attack direct. Suchmanceuyres have always been considered per- 
fectly fair in war, and it is a great pity the British generally do not 
study artifices of this nature. 


When we come to the actual tactics of the battle, we see the 
General’s guiding idea, namely, to leave a containing force in front 
of the enemy’s main position, while he made a long turning movement 
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with the remainder of the troops at his disposal. It has been urged 

that the containing force on this occasion was dangerously small, but- 
Sir Frederick Roberts acted on the assumption that the Afghans, having 

occupied a strong position, would be loath to quit it for the purpose 

of making a counter-attack, and he was right. 


CHARASIA. 


This battle and the operations immediately ‘before and after it are 
the most daring and brilliant of those connected with the name of Lord 
Roberts. 


The news of the massacre of Cavagnari at Kabulreached Simla on 
the night of the 4—5th September 1879. On the 5ththe Government of 
India approved of a recommendation, submitted by the Commander-in- 
Chief, that an immediate advance should be ordered on Kabul by the 
Shutar Gardan Pass. The next day Sir F, Roberts left Simla to take 
command of the troops entrusted with this operation, and by the end 
of the month he had concentrated at Kushi a force of all arms ready 
fora dash on Kabul. This was effected in spite of difficulties of 
transport, greater than the General had ever before experienced. On 
the 5th October our troops reached the village of Charasia, and caval- 
ty patrols were pushed out along the three roads leading to Kabul. 
But there were no signs of any large body of Afghans. At day-light 
next morning the patrols again went out to feel for the enemy, 
and the General decided to seize the Sangi Nawishta Pass, for by the 
road through that defile he had resolved to advance on Kabul. But 
the Afghans had forestalled him, and the morning light showed us the 
crest line of the hills near the pass, strongly held by masses of regular 
troops of the hostile army. 


The situation was critical. In front towered the steep and rugged 
heights covered with masses of the savage foe; right and left were 
numberless villages teeming with a fanatical population ready to 
pour down upon our camp. From the rear came the news that the 
brigade under General Macpherson, which was bringing up ammunition 
and supplies, expected every moment to be attacked. The least in- 
decision, an hour’s delay might have been fatal to us. But in the 
breast of our cool and sagacious commander there beat a heart as 
tesolute as that of Harry Hotspur ; out of the nettle danger he deter- 
mined to pluck the flower safety. Quickly his plans were formed 
and brilliantly were they executed. All his movements hitherto had 
led the Afghans to believe that he meant to force the passage of the 
Sangi Nawishta defile, but that intention was now modified. He 
determined to turn the Afghan position from their right, sending a 
small force only to menace the defile. 


The position that was now to be attacked was roughly in the form 
of a horse-shoe extending from the Sangi Nawishta gorge to the heights 


F 
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above the villages of the Chardch valley, a line meaty 3 50 5 

in length, Both sides of the gorge were beld aswell as ae - 
detached hillock to the south of it. Sixteen guns were colt -. | 
in position, chiefly on the heights immediately on the west ce + 
gorge. Here the hills rose to about a thousand feet at» ve : 
plain, and thence the line extended along the ridge, eud.:g 2a 
rugged, rocky height, nearly 1,800 feet above Chirise boas 2 
qoo infantry and 450 cavalry to guard-the camp. sir FL Re ~- 
detached General Baker with 2,000 men and @ mountaa yu : 
carry out the turning movement from the west. Wosk.ng op 
cover of enclosures near the villages, General Baker advanced. 
to Charasia. A company of the gand Highlanders seed ac + 
knoll on the extreme right of the enemy’s position from wii bh w « 
opened a heavy fire of musketry, 


Reinforcing the company of the 7and with two companics, § 5 C.-- 
hhas, and supporting bis attack by the fire of his mountain gos, Go oe 
eral Baker extended bis infantry and went straight at the ry kas: 
Afghan line. The enemy clung obstinately tothe tidge wis bo wa 
the key of their position on the right. Reinforcement hurned ep oo. . 
their main body, and for two long hours General Roberts wate... 
anxivusly from bis camp the progress of the fight. 


At length he saw the Afyhans waver. The Highlanders asd C- 
Khas on cur left were no longer to be denicd and bad nearty 
the high peak on the enemy's right, by extending hos tha 
the utmost, General Baker had managed to overlap the kettct ++ 
ridge, then, with our supreme effort, the ridge was cartied art is 
Afghans retired, lusing heavily under a cross tire, 


Meanwhile Mator White had been skilfully handing te so 
force entrusted to him for the teint against the Afghan naa pe : 
near the pass. Three guns of G-3, advancing well to oor - 
engaged the cnemy's guns to the west of the pass, while Mae Vor 
with accompany of the gand carried a small bill on our ev . 
right. This enabled our guns to press in nearer towards the ent-a- 
of the Sangi Nawoshta dete, while the galhint Hogha. ters rae 
pressed on on the outer flank, 


And now came the most brillant tactical movement of the ba - 
Though he bad but two more companies of the gind at ba. + 
posal, Major White sent them under Captain Oxley toe 
Afghan main pesiton, This prevented the caemy from qitt- te 
hiiis to deliver a counter-attack ajainst General ba ie 
enabled that otheer to tullow up the success wheb be bad aces. 
guined, 


The Atghan., who bad been driven from the out!y 
there tight, seon rallied on some low hulk sex hundred yas car. 
aud roepencd hire. To this cur mountain guns topla do wel Gere 
Boker reearrarped his te ops fora turther acvance, Pack. got as 
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on the 72nd Highlanders and the 5th Gurkhas dislodged the encm 
from this second position, and by 3 o'clock the Afghans were in full 
flight towards the village of Indiki, Unluckily there was no cavalry 
on this flank, for the ground towards Indiki was open and gently slop- 
ing and much damage might have been done. 


Our troops had now been hotly engaged for over three hours, but 
there was plenty of hard work still to be done. Swinging round his 
\eft, General Baker now led his men up to and along the main ridge 
which the enemy abandoned in haste. The ground, however, was 
very difficult and the progress slow. We can imagine with what 
mingled feelings the fight was watched from our camp, for not far from 
General Roberts sat the weak and vacillating Amir. He, Yakub Khan, 
had Jately come from Kabul and joined our troops, and now through the 
tong hours looked on sullenly and with ill-concealed disappointment 
at the discomfiture of his people. At last the tension was relieved. 
The mules of the mountain battery appeared on the crest distinctly 
marked on the sky-line showing that the position was ours. It was 
nearly dark, however, before Gencral Baker joined hands with Major 
White, who had meanwhile advanced and captured the enemy’s guns. 
The cavalry followed up the fugitives through the Sangi Nawishta 
Pass ; but as the Logar river here runs through the defile, the ground 
was not favourable to their action, and the pursuit was soon checked. 


This battle shows us a rare combination of good qualities in the 
General. As at the Peiwar Kotal General Roberts acted on his 
knowledge of the Afghan character. He attempted no direct attack 
on their strong position, but, leaving a small containing force in their 
front, he made a long turning movement to outflank them. The design 
was sound and promptly formed. The orders for carrying it out 
were clear and distinct. The leaders of the main attack and frontal 
feint were well chosen, and, after they had started on their enterprise, 
not a single order was sent from the General-in-Chicf, Sir Frederick 
Roberts placed himself in a central position near the camp: he had 
signallers with General Baker and Major White and a party on a 
hill above Chardeh watching the tribesmen. He was thus able to 
learn all that was going on and could have intervened if necessary. 
But as long as his lieutenants did the work entrusted to them 
according to their instructions, he refrained from interference, thus 
setting an example well worthy of imitation. 


There was one flawin the arrangements, The cavalry were on 
the wrong flank, but this was due to defective information, for there 
was no opportunity here for the thorough preliminary reconnaissance 
that had been carried out at the Peiwar Kotal. 


One incident in connection with this battle must not be omitted. 
A party of the enemy creeping up close to one of the pickets, which 
had been put out to protect the camp, caused much annoyance by 
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firing into it. A few of the 92nd Highlanders under Lieutena:: 
Grant and Colour-Sergeant Hector Macdonald drove off the assailan:: 
in avery gallant manner. This was the second occasion in whic: 
the present Commander of the Highland Brigade, now in Sowz 
Africa, brought himself conspicuously to notice. 


The battle of Charasia threw open to us the road to Kabul, asi 
this important result was obtained with the loss to us of only 18 
killed and 70 wounded. The enemy, numbering twelve to fiiteca 
thousand, left 300 dead on the field. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE USE OF LIGHT RAILWAYS IN INDIAN WARFARF, 


AND THE ORGANIZATION AND WORKING OF RAIL- 
WAY CORPS, 


_ By CAPTAIN G. LuBBOCK, R.E. 


Moto: “ Parturiunt montes.” 


PART I. 


THE USE OF LIGHT RAILWAYS IN INDIAN WARFARE. 


It may be well to emphasize at commencement the fact that in 
this paper railways are only dealt with from India’s point of view. 
Every country must consider the conditions both physical and 
political under which its wars will be carried on, and adopt such 
material and organization for its field railways and ficld railway corps 
as are most suited thereto. 

Continental Powers, whose wars will take place in civilised coun- 
tries, intersected with existing railways, will have to consider first how 
to fully utilize and work these as the principal channels of supply to 
their main armies, while such light railways as they actually construct 
in war will probably be but adjuncts to these larger lines, either to 
serve smaller armies acting off the main line of advance, or as branch 
systems round a beleagucred town to supply war material for siege 
operations. k 

England, who has to provide for wars beyond the seas, and is 
little likcly to find railways in the invaded country, has less need for 
large organizations to work existing lines, but must be prepared to 
construct and work whatever railways she needs, probably as an 
entirely separate system with only sea communication in rear over 
which everything necessary must be transported, and where reliance 
cannot be placed on parent railways for a single item. 

India’s railways, unlike those of European States, are not coter- 
minous with those of any other power, and she has no need at present 
to provide large railway corps for the repair and working of the 
tailways of an invaded country, and unlike England she has not to 
provide for constructing railways over the seas (for such cases may 
be excluded from the term ‘Indian warfare”); her army is an army 
of defence, and for defensive operations military railways, if needed 
at all, will generally be built beforehand, while the few instances, 
when she may be obliged to assume the offensive, can be more or 


less foreseen, and the organization of military railways is rendered so 
much the easier thereby. 
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Generally speaking, all railways in war are but lines of communica. 
tion, but in type of material and method of organization they may be 
divided into three classes :— 


1st—Those forming the lines of communication of the main 
army with its base, and branch lines of communication 
serving smaller forces acting an objectives at some 
distance from the main line of advance, which will not 
necessarily come within the sphere of active operations, 
and seldom under fire of the enemy. 

2nd.—Short branch systems of the main line to supply war 
matériel for siege operations, which may be carricd into 
the very batteries and trenches of the attack. 

grd.—Similar systems for the defence of large fortified positions 
differing from the above only in this respect that they 
will probably be built, if at all, in peace time. 

In uncivilized countries, with a savage enemy, the two latter 
classes are not likely to be required, and here in India, though neither 
the enemy nor the country may be uncivilized, the possible use of 
siege railways is limited to a few definite instances. The few fortified 
positions in India that may have to be defended against a civilized 
power and the inner lines of communication they may require can be 
far better and probably as cheaply served by extensioas of the broad 
gauge system. Siege attack operations on a large scale are not 
likely to be conducted inside India, and if ever they are conducted 
beyond her frontiers, it will be in localities devoid of existing railways, 
and the gauge and the capacity of siege lines will be governed by that 
of the railways constructed as lines of communication which therefore 
demand first consideration. In any case the use of siege railways of 
attack by India is a remote contingency: their working is a subject 
which demands separate consideration, and they will not be deak 
with here. 

There is no need to dilate here on the advantages of railways 
of whatever sort for the supply of an army. Every writer on the 
subject, and the experience of all modern wars has demonstrated their 
immense use in operations of any size, in the larger ones their absolute 
indispensability. But everyone naturally deals with the special needs 
and conditions of his own country, and in India it has been sometimes 
assumed that what can be done elsewhere can be done here, and that 
in railways, as occasionally in other matters, we have only to copy our 
European neighbours. The time and expense required for the con- 
struction of light railways, and thcir powers, when built, have 
occasionally been incorrectly estimated, and the conclusion as to their 
use so far a3 India is concerned have bcen consequently at times 
optimistic. This, be it understood, applies only to railways con- 
structed during a campaign; only such lines are dealt with in the 
following pages: lines, that is, whose necessity cannot be foreseen 
or which though foreseen are barred by political or financial considera- 
tions from being constructed in peace time. If, however, it is shewn 
that physical difficulties will often preclude light railways from being 
usefully constructed during a campaign, the right conclusion will be, 
it is hoped, not that their assistance should be renounced, but every 
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endeavour should be made beforehand to provide suitable means of 
railway transport in places (and there are not a few) where its neces- 
sity can be foreseen. The nature of railway, whether light tram line 
or substantial broad gauge, will be governed by the strategical and 
financial considerations of each particular case. 

In order, therefore, to form an idea of their réle in Indian warfare, 
it is necessary to have some understanding as to-— 

1st.—When will 2’ 6” gauge railways become useful on the 
simple grounds of economy ? 

For, though in most cases economy will only be one among other 
and greater advantages, on occasions of lesser importance, there will 
be seldom any object in building railways when animal transport 
is cheaper and can easily be obtained. 

and.—At what point, if at all, will they become inadequate, and 

larger lines become necessary ? 
in both cases under such conditions as are likely in India. 

Between these limits their proper use will lie; and further, time 
being of first importance, some idea of the rate with which they can 
be built under various conditions is necessary; we do not want to 
build railways which will only be ready in time to bring back thé 
returning troups, 

Economy. 


It may occasionally happen that a railway once laid to meet the 
immediate needs of a campaign will afterwards remaina fixture; in 
such cases the economy resulting to the particular occasion for which 
it was built can easily be reckoned. But when there is nothing to 
justify its working Hee the campaign is over, the rails and other plant 
will have to be dismantled and again stored for use on future occasions. 
In such cases it is difficult to make a fair comparative estimate of the 
cost of a military railway, even knowing the conditions, since, so far 
as any one campaign is concerned, the cost of the plant, one of the 
main items of expense, will depend on its total life, and the amount 
of use that has been got out of it during that period. Still, in order 
to shew what a railway will cost under certain given conditions, it may 
be assumed, as being not very far from the mark, that the plant will 
last 25 years, during which time it will be used on three or four occas 
sions, and that a small expedition pays, as its share, four years’ interest 
and sinking fund charges on the original cost. Taking, then, for a 
definite example, such conditions as have been actually found in recent 
campaigns, it will be assumed that a force of three infantry brigades 
has to be fed over an average of ten stages from its base on the 
nearest railway ; that, of these ten stages, the first four are in open 
and comparatively flat country, through which a railway can be easily 
laid, though it could be carried no further in the time available owing 
to the nature of the country beyond ; it will further be assumed that 
at the commencement the force is supplied by mule transport over the 
last six, and by camels or bullocks over the first four, stages. 

These details, which at first sight might seem irrelevant, are des- 
ctibed simply to shew in the following paragraphs how many con- 
siderations there are which all affect in different ways the relative 
economy of railway and other transport, 
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above the villages of the Chardeh valley, a line nearly 3 miles 
in length, Both sides of the gorge were held as well as a semi- 
detached hillock to the south of it. Sixteen guns were counted 
in position, chiefly on the heights immediately on the west of the 
gorge. Here the hills rose to about a thousand feet above the 
plain, and thence the line extended along the ridge, ending ina 
rugged, rocky height, nearly 1,800 feet above Charasia. Leaving 
joo infantry and 450 cavalry to guard-the camp, Sir F. Roberts 
detached General Baker with 2,000 men and 4 mountain guns to 
carry out the turning movement from the west. Working up under 
cover of enclosures near the villages, General Baker advanced close 
to Charasia. A company of the 32nd Highlanders seized a rocky 
knoll on the extreme right of the enemy’s position from which now 
opened a heavy fire of musketry. 


Reinforcing the company of the 72nd with two companies, 5th Gur- 
khas, and supporting his attack by the fire of his mountain guns, Gen- 
eral Baker extended his infantry and went straight at the right of the 
Afghan line. The enemy clung obstinately to the ridge which was 
the key of their position on the right. Reinforcement hurried up from 
their main body, and for two long hours General Roberts watched 
anxiously from his camp the progress of the fight. 


At length he saw the Afghans waver. The Highlanders and Gur. 
khas on our left were no longer to be denied and had nearly gained 
the high peak on the enemy's right; by extending his thin line to 
the utmost, General Baker had managed to overlap the left of the 
ridge, then, with our supreme effort, the ridge was carried and the 
Afghans retired, losing heavily under a cross fire, 


Meanwhile Major White had been skilfully handling the small 
force entrusted to him for the feint against the Afghan main position 
near the pass. Three guns of G-3, advancing well to our right, 
engaged the enemy’s guns to the west of the pass, while Major White 
with a company of the g2nd carried a small hill on our extreme 
right. This enabled our guns to press in nearer towards the entrance 
of the Sangi Nawishta defile, while the gallant Highlanders again 
pressed on on the outer flank. 


And now came the most brilliant tactical movement of the battle. 
Though he had but two more companies of the gand at his dis- 
posal, Major White sent them under Captain Oxley towards the 
Afghan main position. This prevented the enemy from quitting the 
hills to deliver a counter-attack against General Baker’s right, and 
enabled that officer to follow up the success which he had already 
gained, 


The Afghans, who had been driven from the outlying ridge on 
their right, soon rallied on some low hills, six hundred yards in rear 
and re-opened fire. To this our mountain guns replicd, while General 
Baker re-arranged his troops for a further advance. Pushing stcadily 
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on the 72nd Highlanders and the 5th Gurkhas dislodged the encm 
from this second position, and by 3 o'clock the Afghans were in full 
flight towards the village of Indiki. Unluckily there was no cavalry 
on this flank, for the ground towards Indiki was open and gently slop- 
ing and much damage might have been done. 


Our troops had now been hotly engaged for over three hours, but 
there was plenty of hard work still to be done. Swinging round his 
left, General Baker now led his men up to and along the main ridge 
which the enemy abandoned in haste. The ground, however, was 
very difficult and the progress slow. We can imagine with what 
mingled feelings the fight was watched from our camp, for not far from 
General Roberts sat the weak and vacillating Amir. He, Yakub Khan, 
had lately come from Kabul and joined our troops, and now through the 
tong hours looked on sullenly and with ill-concealed disappointment 
at the discomfiture of his people. At last the tension was relieved. 
The mules of the mountain battery appeared on the crest distinctly 
marked on the sky-line showing that the position was ours. It was 
nearly dark, however, before General Baker joined hands with Major 
White, who had meanwhile advanced and captured the enemy’s guns. 
The cavalry followed up the fugitives through the Sangi Nawishta 
Pass ; but as the Logar river here runs through the defile, the ground 
was not favourable to their action, and the pursuit was soon checked. 


This battle shows us a rare combination of good qualities in the 
General. As at the Peiwar Kotal General Roberts acted on his 
knowledge of the Afghan character. He attempted no direct attack 
on their strong position, but, leaving a small containing force in their 
front, he made a long turning movement to outflank them. The design 
was sound and promptly formed. The orders for carrying it out 
were clear and distinct. The leaders of the main attack and frontal 
feint were well chosen, and, after they had started on their enterprise, 
not a single order was sent from the General-in-Chief. Sir Frederick 
Roberts placed himself in a central position near the camp: he had 
signallers with General Baker and Major White and a party on a 
hill above Chardeh watching the tribesmen. He was thus able to 
learn all that was going on and could have intervened if necessary. 
But as long as his lieutenants did the work entrusted to them 
according to their instructions, he refrained from interference, thus 
setting an example well worthy of imitation. 


There was one flawin the arrangements. The cavalry were on 
the wrong flank, but this was due to defective information, for there 
was no opportunity here for the thorough preliminary reconnaissance 
that had been carried out at the Peiwar Kotal. 


One incident in connection with this battle must not be omitted. 
A party of the enemy creeping up close to one of the pickets, which 
had been put out to protect the camp, caused much annoyance by 
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firing into it. A few of the g2nd Highlanders under Lieutenant 
Grant and Colour-Sergeant Hector Macdonald drove off the assailants 
in a very gallant manner. This was the second occasion in which 
the present Commander of the Highland Brigade, now in South 
Africa, brought himself conspicuously to notice. 


The battle of Charasia threw open to us the road to Kabul, and 
this important result was obtained with the loss to us of only 18 
killed and 70 wounded. The enemy, numbering twelve to fifteen 
thousand, left 300 dead on the field. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE USE OF LIGHT RAILWAYS IN INDIAN WARFARE, 
AND THE ORGANIZATION AND WORKING OF RAIL- 
WAY CORPS, 


, By Captain G. LuBBock, R.E. 


Moto: “ Parturiunt montes.” 


PART I. 


THE USE OF LIGHT RAILWAYS IN INDIAN WARFARE. 


It may be well to emphasize at commencement the fact that in 
this paper railways are only dealt with from India’s point of view. 
Every country must consider the conditions both physical and 
political under which its wars will be carried on, and adopt such 
material and organization for its field railways and field railway corps 
as are most suited thereto. 

Continental Powers, whose wars will take place in civilised coun- 
tries, intersected with existing railways, will have to consider first how 
to fully utilize and work these as the principal channels of supply to 
their main armies, while such light railways as they actually construct 
in war will probably be but adjuncts to these larger lines, either to 
serve smaller armies acting off the main line of advance, or as branch 
systems round a beleaguered town to supply war material for siege 
operations, } 

England, who has to provide for wars beyond the seas, and is 
little likely to find railways in the invaded country, has less need for 
large organizations to work existing lines, but must be prepared to 
construct and work whatever railways she needs, probably as an 
entirely separate system with only sea communication in rear over 
which everything necessary must be transported, and where reliance 
cannot be placed on parent railways for a single item. 

India’s railways, unlike those of European States, are not coter- 
minous with those of any other power, and she has no need at present 
to provide large railway corps for the repair and working of the 
railways of an invaded country, and unlike England she has not to 
provide for constructing railways over the seas (for such cases may 
be excluded from the term “Indian warfare ”); her army isan army 
of defence, and for defensive operations military railways, if needed 
at all, will generally be built beforehand, while the few instances, 
when she may be obliged to assume the offensive, can be more or 
less foreseen, and the organization of military railways is rendered so 
much the easier thereby. 
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Generally speaking, all railways in war are but lincs of communica. 
tion, but in type of material and method of organization they may be 
divided into three classes :— 

1st-—Those forming the lines of communication of the main 
army with its base, and branch lines of communication 
serving smaller forces acting upon objectives at some 
distance from the main line of advance, which will not 
necessarily come within the sphere of active operations, 
and seldom under fire of the enemy. 

2nd.—Short branch systems of the main line to supply war 
matériel for siege operations, which may be carried into 
the very batteries and trenches of the attack. 

grd.—Similar systems for the defence of large fortificd positions 
differing from the above only in this respect that they 
will probably be built, if at all, in peace time. 

In uncivilized countries, with a savage enemy, the two latter 
classes are not likely to be required, and here in India, though neither 
the enemy nor the country may be uncivilized, the possible use of 
siege railways is limited to a few definite instances. The few fortified 
positions in India that may have to be defended against a civilized 
power and the inner lines of communication they may require can be 
far better and probably as cheaply served by extensious of the broad 
gauge system. Siege attack operations on a large scale are not 
likely to be conducted inside India, and if ever they are conducted 
beyond her frontiers, it will be in localities devoid of existing railways, 
and the gauge and the capacity of siege lines will be governed by that 
of the railways constructed as lines of communication which therefore 
demand first consideration, In any case the use of siege railways of 
attack by India is a remote contingency: their working is a subject 
which demands separate consideration, and they will not be dealt 
with here. 

There is no need to dilate here on the advantages of railways 
of whatever sort for the supply of an army. Every writer on the 
subject, and the experience of all modern wars has demonstrated their 
immense use in operations of any size, in the larger ones their absolute 
indispensability. Buteveryone naturally deals with the special needs 
and conditions of his own country, and in India it has been somctimes 
assumed that what can be done elsewhere can be done here, and that 
in railways, as occasionally in other matters, we have only to copy our 
European neighbours. The time and expense required for the con- 
struction of light railways, and thcir powers, when built, have 
occasionally been incorrectly estimated, and the conclusion as to their 
use so far as India is concerned have been consequently at times 
optimistic. This, be it understood, applies only to railways con- 
structed during a campaign; only such lines are dealt with in the 
following pages: lines, that is, whose necessity cannot be foreseen 
or which though foreseen are barred by political or financial considera- 
tions from being constructed in peace time. If, however, it is shewn 
that physical difficulties will often preclude light railways from being 
usefully constructed during a campaign, the right conclusion will be, 
it is hoped, not that their assistance should be renounced, but every 
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endeavour should be made beforehand to provide suitable means of 
tailway transport in places (and there are not a few) where its necese 
sity can be foreseen. The nature of railway, whether light tram line 
or substantial broad gauge, will be governed by the strategical and 
financial considerations of each particular case. 

In order, therefore, to form an idea of their réle in Indian warfare, 
it is necessary to have some understanding as to-— 

1st.—When will 2’ 6” gauge railways become useful on the 
simple grounds of economy ? 

For, though in most cases economy will only be one among other 
and greater advantages, on occasions of lesser importance, there will 
be seldom any object in building railways when animal transport 
is cheaper and can easily be obtained. 

and.—At what point, if at all, will they become inadequate, and 

larger lines become necessary ? 
in both cases under such conditions as are likely in India. 

Between these limits their proper use will lie; and further, time 
being of first importance, some idea of the rate with which they can 
be built under various conditions is necessary; we do not want to 
build railways which will only be ready in time to bring back the 
returning troups, 

Economy. 


It may occasionally happen that a railway once laid to meet the 
immediate needs of a campaign will afterwards remaina fixture; in 
such cases the economy resulting to the particular occasion for which 
it was built can easily be reckoned. But when there is nothing to 
justify its working after the campaign is over, the rails and other plant 
will have to be dismantled and again stored for use on future occasions, 
In such cases it is difficult to make a fair comparative estimate of the 
cost of a military railway, even knowing the conditions, since, so far 
as any one campaign is concerned, the cost of the plant, one of the 
main items of expense, will depend on its total life, and the amount 
of use that has been got out of it during that period. Still, in order 
to shew what a railway will cost under certain given conditions, it may 
be assumed, as being not very far from the mark, that the plant will 
last 25 years, during which time it will be used on three or four occas 
sions, and that a small expedition pays, as its share, four years’ interest 
and sinking fund charges on the original cost. Taking, then, for a 
definite example, such conditions as have been actually found in recent 
campaigns, it will be assumed that a force of three infantry brigades 
has to be fed over an average of ten stages from its base on the 
nearest railway ; that, of these ten stages, the first four are in open 
and comparatively flat country, through which a railway can be easily 
laid, though it could be carried no further in the time available owing 
to the nature of the country beyond ; it will further be assumed that 
at the commencement the force is supplied by mule transport over the 
last six, and by camels or bullocks over the first four, stages, 

These details, which at first sight might seem irrelevant, are des- 
ctibed simply to shew in the following paragraphs how many con- 
siderations there are which all affect in different ways the relative 
economy of railway and other transport, 
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The daily requirements of three brigades will amount approximate- 
ly to 1,500 maunds (vide Appendix I) if fodder is not obtainable 
for the brigade transport. Calculating by the table in Appendix 50 of 
the Commissariat—Transport Code, we find that there will be requir- 
ed, to supply this force over six stages, SET a 14,659 animals of 2 
maunds each ; to these 1,500 maunds must be added 5 lbs. per day for 
the food and grain of these latter animals and their drivers; and the 
total daily supplies, passing the fourth stage, becomes 2,416 maunds; 
but, in these calculations, no allowance bas been made for the fodder 
of the animals on the line of communication, and it will be reasonable 
to suerere that, by the time the railway has reached the fourth stage, 
the fuel and fodder on the line of communication have been partially 
exhausted, necessitating an additional daily supply of fodder for about 
3,600 animals, and thereby increasing the supply necessary, at the 
fourth stage, to 3,000 maunds daily, while in the meantime the roads 
have been sufficiently improved to admit of the camels being moved 
up on to the advanced stages to meet the increased demand. 


To keep up a daily supply of 3,000 maunds at the fourth stage 
would require 5,700 camels (Appendix 50, Commissariat—Transport 
Code). : 

Omitting the cost of the establishment necessary for their supervi- 
sion, and assuming the total cost of each animal at Rs. 20 per month, 
the total monthly cost of camel transport over the first four stages 
would amount to Rs, 1,14,002. 

What would be the cost of its transport by rail? 


If the distance by rail were 48 miles up to the fourth stage, the 
railway might be assumed as 50 miles long, allowing for its greater 
curvature, and the ruling gradient may be assumed as 1 in 50, the 
best that can be hoped for in most cases. 

Now the first thing to be decided is, whether we are to havea 
mere tramway, sufficient to carry the 110 tons (3,000 maunds) needed 
in this particular instance, or alight railway capable of meeting, when 
required, the demands of a larger force. The 2’ 6” gauge has been 
selected, it is believed, as the standard for military lines, not as being 
the best in each individual instance, but because it best suits average 
requirements. Were we to select the best line for a daily delivery of 
110 tons, the choice would undoubtedly be the 2’ gauge, or evena 
smaller one, with its greater flexibility of alignment and consequent 
gain of speed in construction, and its lighter though not (see footnote) 
less expensive rolling-stock. But there is no use in discussing here 
the much vexed question of gauge: we can only afford to have a limit- 
ed amount cf material for all contingencies, and equally with the gauge, 
that type of material must be selected that will oftenest be of use. 
Definite cases can be foreseen where a certain amount of comparatively 
heavy material may be needed; butfor purposes, such as we are now 


Notg.—Though a 2’ 0” gauge bogie may cost less than a 2’ 6”, the total cost of 
sufficient rolling-stock to lift a given quantity of stores differs little for either gauge: in 
Appendix 6 is given a comparison of three modern types of 2’ 0” and 2’ 6” wagons ; it 
shows that the cost of sufficient stock to lift 100 tons of grain, etc., is rather more for the 
smaller gauge, 
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considering, a line that will carry some 200 or 300 tons daily, on at in 
§0 gradient, seems most suitable. Moreover, it will be obviously econo- 
mical if we can rely on other 2’ 6” lines, whether military or commer- 
cial, for reserves of rolling-stock ; to have a line so light as to render 
unsafe the use of such stock upon it, would be to isolate the line 
as much as if it were of 2' gauge and would defeat the object of adopt- 
ing the 2’ 6 ” as the standard for both military and commercial lines. 
No 2’ 6” lines in India have rails lighter than 25 lbs. per yard, while 
the majority have 30 Ibs.and 35 |bs., so that on these grounds a 25 lbs, 
rail seems the lightest advisable. 

Setting aside cost, as of minor importance compared to speed of 
construction, lighter material still has been advocated as being as- 
sumed to be quicker to lay; this assumption is wrong ; speed of cons- 
truction will be gone into later at greater length, and it will be shewn 
that it depends chiefly on gauge, but that other things being equal a 
25 lbs. rail takes no longer to lay than one of 15 Ibs. ; in fact, the ad- 
vantage in this respect usually will be on the side of the heavier rail. 


In the following example it will therefore be assumed that the rails 
weigh 25 lbs. per yard, and that an engine of moderate power can 
haul on the line a train of a gross weight of about 66 tons in addition 
to its own weight at 10 miles an hour. Bogie trucks of modern con- 
struction, such as are now used on the Nowshera-Dargai railway, 
weigh 4°5 tons and carry about 6°5 tons of military stores bulking 
about 100 cubic feet to the ton, it being remembered that in these cases 
bu'k and not weight is almost always the limiting factor, Each train 
will therefore consist of six trucks carrying about 39 tons, and we 
should require to deliver 110 tons, three trains daily. To maintain this 
traffic there would be required at least four engines and six complete 
trains of vehicles—36 vehicles, to which a certain amount must be 
added for emergencies. The cost of the plant for such a line would 
vary considerably according to the prices ruling in the home market 
and according to whether it was purchased in a hurry or not, but at 
the present rates, the estimate given in Appendix 2 is probably a fair 
one. The cost of the road for the rails is still more problematical ; 
under normal circumstances it is probable that existing cart-roads 
will not be available, and that a certain amount of embankments, cut- 
ting, and light bridging will be necessary ; more than this is im pro- 
bable ; for where the country is such as to necessitate heavy works, 
the time available will probably render it impracticable to build a line 
at all. Other works may therefore be estimated as follows :-—~ 2 


Rs. 
Preparing the railway and constructing small bridges, 50 miles, 


at Rs. 4,000 per mile Ge Po oe eee 2,00,000 
Laying the line, 52} miles, at Rs. 300 eee on 15s750 
Engine sheds and temporary quarters at base oe ae 15,000 

Do. at three intermediate stations and terminus .., ave 10,000 
Erection of watering arrangements, signals, etc. ... sas 10,000 


Total 4. + 2,50,000 
Contingencies at 5 per cent. eee 12,500 


Total cost of works other than plant ... 2,63,250 
——— 
G 
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The cost of the telegraph line is omitted from the comparison since 
the line would be laid in any case whether railway or animal trans- 
port were used and would serve the needs of either. As to the cost 
of working this line from statistics of Indian railway (vfde Appendix 
3). we may assume that the monthly cost will be approximately as 
‘ollows 


Rs. 
Maintenance of 50 miles at Rs. 100 per mile per month ... 5,000 
Train mileage, 100 miles X 3 trains X 30days, 9,000 
train miles, at Re. 1 per mile ees oe 9,000 


Total monthly cost of working .. | 14,000 
This omits the cost of engineer officers for supervising, etc., which 
may be set off against the establishment necessary to supervise the 
animal transport. 
After five months’ working of either, the comparative cost of rail» 
way and animals will therefore stand as follows ;— 


Animal transport, 


Rs, 
134,000 X 5 months a. ose ove eee 5:70,000 
Railway transport, 

Construction oo ave ves ove 2,63,200 
Working 14,000 X 5 ws. oe ase 70,000 
Dismantling at Rs, 150 per mile... ae one 7500 
Sinking fund and interest charges at 34 per cent. for 4 years 

on 860,000 (#.¢., 6 per cent. perannum) ... see 206,400 


Total cost of railway ey 52472100 


that is, about Rs. 20,000 in favor of the railway on the five months’ 
working, about Rs, 1,20,000 after six months, and an additional lakh 
for every month after that, so that after a year’s working the whole 
cost of the plant will have been recouped. 

The assumptions made are possibly favourable to the animal 
transport. Were the expedition to last over five months, were the 
line of communication longer, and were no fodder at all obtainable 
beyond the base, the advantage of the railway would be still greater ; 
moreover, the estimate of the cost of animal transport is probably 
below the mark ; transport officers will probably agree that, including 
the cost of carrying a camel tothe front, equipping it and its driver 
with the necessary gear, and perhaps feeding them both during the 
campaign, his cost may considerably exceed Rs, 20 a month. 

But from allthis it is obviops that, where so many considerations 
affect the comparative cost, it is impossible to lay down any definite 
rule as to when the use of railways will be economical ; it can only be 
said that in certain circumstances it would be economical to lay a 
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line behind a force of even less than three brigades, and that, generally 
speaking, the use of light railways will prove economical in any but 
the most insignificant expeditions, so long as the country admits of 
their being quickly laid. 


In such small expeditions light lines worked by animal or even 
manual power have occasionally been advocated, but the economy 
and advantage seem doubtful ; for larger expeditions we must have 
rails of at least 25 Ibs. per yard; and as we cannot afford to kee 
separate stock for each emergency, but must use the same in ah 
eases, the charges for permanent-way will be thesame as before even 
were animal traction employed. The saving on engines and their 
accommodation will amount to some Rs. 1,50,000 ; but it must be re- 
membered that the speed of animals will not be more than a quarter 
of that of the engine, and therefore the wagon stock must be largel 
increased—so largely that a total increase in the cost of rolling crack 
must be expected, and may be set off against possible economy in 
construction, due to it being possible to lay a rougher and more 
sharply curved road. The question therefore resolves itself into a 
comparison of the expense in working. We require sufficient animals 
to move 3,000 maunds nett load 50 miles per day, equivalent to 12,000 
maunds 12} miles, that is, one stage a day. In a paper by Major 
Ferrier, K.E., in the United Service Institution of India 
Journal of January 1897, is quoted a carefully worked comparison by 
Mr. J. R. Bell, M.IC.E, between animal traction on roads and 
tramlines. There is not space here to go into his arguments, but 
accepti: g bis conclusions that the advantage of traction on rails over 
that on ordinary roads may be taken at about 2 to 1 in anup and 
down country, a bullock whose allotted load is 5 maunds on the ordi- 
nary road willdraw to on a tramway; we therefore require 1,200 
bulfocks to move 12,000 maunds one stage, #.e.,a total of 2,400 for 
up and down convoys, Assuming a bullock fo cost oly Rs. 10 per 
month, the monthly cost of working by animals will still be Rs. 10,000 
gteater than the cost of working by steam, and so far as economy is 
concerned, there therefore seems little advantage in animal traction. 
In the opening stages of construction it may be of some advantage to 
push on a roughly laid line to be worked by animals, when sharp 
curves, rivers, or other obstacles prevent engines from passing beyond 
acertain point; bat as will be shewn later, the speed of plate-laying 
will be seriously affected thereby, and it will be advisable, as soon as 
possible, to get the whole line fit to be worked by steam power. 

Nor is it likely, even supposing the heavier rail were not required 
for larger expeditions, that any great economy will be effected in the 
instances we have taken, by using a lighter and less substantial line, 
with permanent-way weighing, say, two-thirds of that in the above 
instance and proportionately cheaper. 

For practically the only item on which any great saving will 
result is the permanent-way. Axle-loads would have to be greatly 
decreased and train-loads at least halved, thereby necessitating more 
wagons and far more engines to haul a given quantity of stores daily, 
so that the total saving on plant will not amount to much, Little, ifany, 
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reduction can be expected on construction works, while, on the other 
hand, working expenses will be increased almost proportionately to 
the increased train mileage. Working out the cost of such a line in 
the same manner as before, todo the same work, it can easily be 
shewn that the saving on interest and sinking fund charges will be 
almost, if not altogether, balanced by the increased working expenses. 
And for this saving, if saving there be, is paid the penalty of having a 
line, whose powers are capable of very small expansion to meet larger 
demands, and whose needs in rolling-stock or as far as engines at 
any rate, it would be practically impossible to supplement from any 
other line in India. 


It may certainly happen that, beyond the obstacles which limit the 
2’6” lines in rear, country will again be found where light lines are 
possible, but where they must be for ever isolated, or isolated so long 
from the lines in rear that the use of locomotives on them will be out 
of the question. In such cases the aid of steam having been renounc- 
ed, weight of rail ceases to be of the same importance and the lightest 
and most portabledescription of rail can be used, however great the 
traffic the line is intended to carry. Also, being thus isolated, unifor- 
mity of gauge ceases to be essential to these lines, and for many 
reasons the 2’ o” or even the 18” gauge with its greater flexibility of 
alignment willbe preferable. Whether such lines will be of use in 
India sufficiently often to warrant the outlay on the necessary plant 
seems rather doubtful. 


An example will serve to shew their advantages and disadvantages, 


Suppose, for instance, that beyond the steam worked 2’ 6” lines 
lies a stretch of country for 3 marches impassable for either railway or 
tramway, but that beyond this again are about four marches (50 miles) 
over which a tramway can be laid, with adverse gradients between ! 
in 25 andt in 50, If 60 tons daily are to be delivered at the end of 
these four marches, about 700 five-maund animals per stage will be re- 
quired, or about 3,000 animals in all. On Mr. Bell's assumptions the 
efficiency of the tram on these gradients varies between 2°3 to 1 and 
1°8to 1 compared to a fair road, and the ultimate saving in transport 
may be taken at about 1,500 animals, Against this saving the dis- 
advantages must be weighed. 


The weight ofatram line of the lightest description (say 124 Ibs. 
rails) may be estimated as follows :— 


Tons. 

Permanent-way, 50 miles, at 37°5 tons per mile eee 1,875, 
Rollirg-stock to lift 60 tons on each of four stages-+return- 

ing empties ave on ave oe = 240 

Construction stores a, aoe ove ow = 35 

Total ove 2,150 


In order to complete these 50 miles in a month, that is, to deliver 
the material at the rate of 70 tons per day, 800 camels per stage will 
be required over the three intervening stages, and 400 animals per stage 
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over an average of two stages on thetram. That is to say, about 3,200 
animals will be entirely occupied for one month on this work alone ; 
* in addition tothis, the carrying capacity of the 2’6” line in rear is 
reduced by 70 tons daily for the same period, and extra animal trans- 
port may be needed to supplement it. There is also the original cost 
of the tramway to be considered, which will be between 4 and 4 lakhs. 


It has been assumed, of course, that were the tram not laid, a road 
would be constructed, and the labour in making the road is therefore 
set off against that in laying the tram. 


The advisability of constructing a tramway under conditions like 
this can only be decided after weighing these advantages and 
disadvantages, and with a knowledge of other local circumstances, 
It may be absolutely impossible at the time to spare 3,200 animals for 
the purpose ; it seems likely that in many cases the ultimate saving 
will not compensate for the original cost and the transport employed 
in its construction. 


CARRYING CAPACITY. 

In considering the limiting capacity of 2’ 6” lines, we must again 
have regard to the probable conditions and nature of the country to 
be traversed. Were the country open, the gradients not over 1 
in 100, and the permanent-way rather heavier than in the previous 
instance, a fairly powerful engine could hav! a train carrying about 
too tons of military stores at 8 or 10 miles an hour; and if crossing 
stations, water-supply, and rolling-stock were sufficient, there is no 
reason why 12 such trains, or even more, should not travel in one 
direction during the 24 hours on a single line, giving a total delivery 
of 1,200 tons daily—an amount probably in excess of the wants of any 
army that is ever likely to operate from a single base, and which it 
would be practically impossible to carry away by animal transport if 
the army were operating at any distance beyond the rail-head, 


But is it likely that the above conditions will be found inthe larger 
theatres of war? 


India’s land frontier is bounded from east to west by immense 
mountain ranges, pierced here and there by passes, the easiest of 
which are steep to a railway, and in the future, as in the past, it is 
in or beyond these mountains that her largest armies will probably 
operate; we must, therefore, take the physical conditions as we are 
likely to find them. One exception there is, at Chaman, where our 
railway system is already through the hills and the country is more 
or less open beyond ; here the conditions, so far as is known, more 
nearly approach those described above, and a light railway would 
probably be equal to any demand that might be made on it; though, 
even here, the large reserve of broad gauge material maintained, leads 
one to suppose that the sufficiency of a light line is doubted. But 
elsewhere our broad gauge lines stop short of the hills, and it is in 
continuation of these lines that light railways will be mostly wanted 
to serve armies acting beyond the frontier. The Bolan and the Khy- 
ber are both examples of the probable difficulties. On the former 
with a great deal of labour and a vast expenditure of money it has 
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only been possible to geta line with gradients varying from 1 in 
55 tot in 25; the conditions in the Khyber are much the same, and | 
will probably be very similar in other places where light railways may 
be wanted. We may therefore take, as typical of the conditions to be 
met, a section of some 30 miles of ascent on gradients varying from 
1 in 25 to 1 in 50, followed by a second section of less steep descent; 
the whole in broken, rocky, and roadless country where fuel will pro- 
bably be unobtainable and water scanty. Assuming that only a single 
line can be constructed in such a country in the time available, we re- 
quire to determine first—the capacity and, secondly, the number of 
trains that can be run daily. 


The former is governed by— 


(1) the weight and strength of the rail and the sharpness of the 
curvature, which will govern 


(2) the permissible weight and power of the engine ; and 
(3) the weight and capacity of the rolling-stock, 
The latter is dependent on— 
(4) whether trains can run during the whole 24 hours or only 
during day-light ; 
(5) the number of erossing stations ; ‘ 


(6) the facilities at base and terminus for loading, unloading, 
and despatching stores. 


(1) Speed of construction being of first importance, one is at first 
tempted to select the type of rail and material that is lightest and 
easiest to handle. 


But given sufficient labour, the rate of plate-laying is not much influ- 
enced by weight of material, and except on grounds of ecunomy, whick 
we are not now considering, lightness is not therefore all important. 
Even if it did give some increased speed in laying, under the circum: 
stances we are now considering the advantage would probably disap- 
pear altogether, since it will be the rate of construction of the road- 
way and not of the plate-laying that will rule the advance of the line. 
This rate is, of course, entircly problematical and will depend on the 
country traversed and the obstacles to be met, but in a hilly country 
it will mainly depend on the curvature permissible, enabling obstacles 
to be avoided; here again we have to weigh s;.eed of construction 
against the ultimate power of the line, since sharper curves and rapid 
construction mean engines of shorter wheel base and consequently 
less tractive power, lighter train loads, and less total carrying capacity. 


Nortg.—For the standard dimensions of light railways for commercial purposes the 
Government of India recommend curves of 200’ minimum radius, with a maximum 
fixed wheel base of 8’ 6”, allowing curves of 100’ inspecially difficult places. But this, 
of course, is for permanent commercial lines where, besides absolute safety, economy in 
working has to be considered, In the stress and hurry of war some risks must be taken, 
and we must expect to knock the permanent-way and rolling-stock about in a manner 
that would scandalize the Chief Engineer of any well conducted commercial line; 2 
wheel base of 6’ 3” with curves of 70’ radius therefore seem not too [much to expect whea 
the line is first being laid; the sharper curves would gradually be eased afterwards, 
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But even with curves of a minimum of 70’ radius, the very least that is 
consistent with reasonable engine power, a rate of 1 to 2 miles is 
probably as much as can be expected, and whether the rails weigh 
25 or 55 lbs. per yard, this much can easily be accomplished, 
So that, having decided on the relative urgency of speed of 
construction and ultimate carrying power, and fixed the sharpest 
curvature, we can design as powerful an engine as is compatible with 
such curves and design the rails to sujt, without any necessity, beyond 
economy, for stinting their weight. 


(2) A discussion of what loads engines might be theoretically de. 
signed to haul under such conditions is beyond the scope ee this 
paper. In Appendix 4 details are given of certain narrow gauge 
engines of modern type in actual use. Few, if any, of these were de- 
signed for such low speed, sharp curves, or general conditions of road 
as thosé we are now considering. Probably an engine of the type 
lately imported for the Nowshera-Dargai railway with certain minor 
Modifications would be most suitable. An engine of this type (vide 
No. 2 of Appendix 4) could draw a train of about 50 tons besides its 
own weight up grades of 1 in 25 and round 100’ curves or even 
sharper ones at a pinch at about 8 miles an hour, two such engines, a 
train of about 100 tons gross weight. 


(3) Of this gross weight, the actul weight of stores carried will 
depend on the amount that can be packed intoa wagon; from 
the data given in Appendix 1 it will be seen that the daily stores ree 
quired for a division of all arms with normal transport have an avers 
age bulk of 126 cubic feet per ton. This average bulk will be less if 
fodder, the lightest and most extensive item, is obtainable in the loca- 
lity, more if the transport on a long line of communication, on which 
none is available, has to be fed. Taking the average bulk at 120 cubic 
feet per ton, the carrying capacity and details of a modern wagon 
would be as follows: the weights and dimensions are those of the 
bogies and four-wheel wagons just supplied to the Nowshera-Dargai 
failway :— 


. — [insrng Dimensions Carrvimo CAracity IN Toxs, 
o 
a | . 
Nowshera-Dargal he Gratn | Fodder Average 
Tailway stock. zg [Length., Breadth. | Maximum. Gs rig is Me | at 30 
 ton.iper ton.| co fs 
= Per ton. per ton! ton, 
Ed 
| Tons, Tons, Tous, | Tons. | Tona, 
S-wheel bogies with low sides ww] 4S as’ o 8" a's o's x9 S's 
' a 
@wheel wagons with low sides we] 3S 13! 6' 8" ss 49 | a0 | 2°88 


There must, of course, be a limit to the height to which it is safe ta 
load such wagons ; in the above table 4’ is taken as the average height 
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to which it is safe to load them, considering that they will have to 
run over sharp curves and possibly a rough road ; the maximum load 
is that which the axles will carry and would be applicable only to 
loads of ammunition and heavy ordnance stores. 


Each single engine train of 50 tons total weight will therefore 
carry 27'5 tons of stores of average bulk.* 

(4) Daily number of trains. If, as is probable, the surrounding in- 
habitants are hostile and there is danger of the line being tampered 
with, night running will be out of the question ; but even in a friendly 
district its feasibility is extremely doubtful; on the ghat sections of 
the Sind-Peshin Railway, broad gauge lines built as substantially as 
possible, it is not considered safe. On a light, hurriedly constructed 
line the danger would be still greater, and the consequences of any 
great loss or damage to rolling-stock or permanent-way might involve 
such serious delays that it would probably be anyhow advisable to 
confine running to day-light. 

(5) Theoretically the more crossing stations there are the more 
trains can run; practically it will not always be possible to find room 
for sidings just where they are wanted: probably 3 miles will be the 
average distance, so that there will be nine crossing stations on the 
30 miles section. 

This would enable the staff of every two out of three stations to 
concentrate at the centre station of the 3 at night, taking with them 
their telegraph instruments after the last train had crossed that sta- 
tion, so that great dispersion and consequent weakening the force on 
the line of communications would be avoided as far as_ possible ; pere 
manent posts need then only be kept at g-mile intervals, and would 
practically become coincident in most cases with the road posts, since 
it is not to be expected that the road traffic will cease altogether 
when the line is opened. 

(6) The loading and unloading, though a matter of demanding 
considerable forethought in the arrangement of sidings in connection 
with broad gauge lines in rear, and well organized labour, is a matter 
that should never limit the capacity of the line. It need only be re- 
marked that without such arrangement and organization the capacity 
of the line will be seriously crippled. 

With only twelve hours for running, and with nine crossing stations 
on the section, on the whole it is doubtful whether more than twelve 
trains per day or even as much could be run in each direction, and the 
total capacity of the ghat section will only therefore be 27°5 x 12=330 
tons, or if double engine trains are run about 660 tons; but from this 
we must deduct the fuel, water, and stores required for the line itself, 
which would probably take a traina day more, if a second section of 
railway beyond has to be supplied ; so that we can only rely on placing 


* Norg.—The proportion of net load to gross weight is such an important consideras 
tion in the carrying capacity that figures are given in Appendix § to shew that the above 
is not an unfair assumption; in the present instance, assuming that all trains return 


empty, the proportion out to os which is rather favourable when it is remembered that 
no commercial lines are so badly off as to have half their goods trains empty. 
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about 600 tons of stores of all sorts daily at the head of the ghft sec- 
tion, that is, if the traffic is run daily without a hitch—a rather optimistic 
view to take under the circumstances—while the amount would not 
exceed 730 tons even though only the heavier loads, such as grain, are 
carried. 


And to maintain even this traffic over a short 30-mile scction there 
wouid be required— 


2 engines 24 engines, 
12 trains x = 
to bogies 120 bogies, 


adding 50 per cent. of engines and 75 per cent. bogies for stock not 
returned till next day, the total stock becomes 26 engines and 210 
bogies without allowing any margin for spare stock ; this represents 
some 16 lakhs worth of stock which must either be kept in reserve 
or available somewhere if the ghat section is to be worked to its full 
capacity. 

At first sight 600 tons seem ample for any army acting on a 
single line of communications that India is ever likely to put into 
the field. But two divisions alone may want 500 tons daily in food, 
grain-fodder, etc. (vide Appendix 1), and if to this we add the supplies 
required for the men and animals on any extended line of communica- 
tion, the increased quantities of ammunition, medical and engineer- 
ing stores required during active operations, even this margin of 
power disappears. 


Granting that these requirements are possible, it seems obviously 
unsafe to rely on a single 2’ 6” gauge line to supply a large army 
operating beyond the frontier hills ; it is equally obvious that without 
a railway of some sort the difficulty in conducting such operations 
would be enormously increased, if even possible, since a simple cal- 
culation shews that the amount of animal transport required for even 
600 tons daily is so enormous as to be practically out of the question 
for a single road even if it could be obtained at all in India. The 
logical conclusion is that under such circumstances neither animal 
transport nor light railway will by itself suffice. 


SPEED OF CONSTRUCTION, 


Tt remains to consider the most important consideration of all, 
speed of construction, In a country without physical difficulties, 
where the line could advance as fast as the rails can be laid, it would 
be merely a question of plate-laying, requiring organized labour and 
a convenient type of material. Given such labour, we require material 


that can be most easily delivered at rail-hcad, linked in position, and 
levelled and packed. 


For speedy linking the joints should be as few as possible, and the 
attachment of rails to sleepers must be simple. The bogie trucks 
being 25’ long, a rail of 26’ will be the longest practicable considering 
what has been said above; any form of sleeper which requires the 
rails to be gauged and spiked is out of the question ; the type of steel 


H 
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sleeper in general use on Indian railways seems most suitable ; any 
unskilled labourer with half an hour’s practice can drive the two keys 
which secure the rails true to gauge and by sending out the rails from 
the base with a pair of fish-plates loosely secured to one end of each, 
the linking of the joints, the only operation which must be consecu- 
tive and on which only a limited number of men can be employed, 
could be done at the rate of a pair of joints per half minute when 
the men have had a little practice, giving a speed of 1,040 yards 
an hour, or about 3$ miles in six hours’ shift, that is, 7 miles a day if 
two reliefs are working.* 


(3) The packing and levelling is chiefly a question of having 
sufficient labour and that labour trained. At least 10 cubic feet of 
earth per yard will be required, possibly more if the road has been 
somewhat roughly formed, so that a man will probably not do more 
than two yards of filling and packing in an hour; that is, 150 men per 
mile, or 525 men per shift would be required to keep up the rate of 3% 
miles of plate-laying. 

That is to say, 7 miles a day might be laid if the material could be 
delivered at rail-head, which unfortunately is extremely improbable ; 
for, as we have seen, a wagon will only carry a load of some 114 tons 
equivalent to 265 yards of track; and if train loads are limited to 
6 wagons, #.¢., 66 tons of material and 27 tons of dead weight which 
is the utmost that can be expected on a 1 in 50 gradient, each train 
will only carry 1,590 yards of track, Ona line in working order and 
complete with terminal facilities it is improbable, as we have seen 
that more than 12 trains a day could be run, and it does not seem 
likely that more than 8 could be run in the initial stages when no 
terminal sidings exist and when working arrangements can hardly be 
expected to be complete. But even allowing these 8 trains, is it to 
be supposed that the General Officer Commanding seeing a growing 
line of railway in his rear will be content to make no use of itt; there 
must be some give and take between the needs of the railway and those 
of the army in front, but even granted the greater urgency of pushing 
on the railway it seems only too probable that urgently required stores 
will be continually pushed up over it, so that it will only be possible 
to expect five trains a day for construction purposes. Of these probably 
one will have to be devoted to the supply of tools, stores, food, and 
water for the construction gangs, so that four trains a day of material, 
that is, 6,360 yards, about 34 miles of track will be as much as can be 
expected, and this only on the assumption that sufficient rolling-stock 
is available. 


* Notg.— As shewing that this much is certainly possible, the following extract from 
an account of the Ruk-Sibi plate-laying in 1879 is quoted (vide page 293 of Volume 
LXI of Pros. Inst.C. E.)—"'Great care was taken in training the linking gangs, and 
in selecting the smartest men for this work. Eventually two pairs of rails could be 
linked per minute, whereas during the first week of plate-laying it took two minutes to 
link one pair.’ The material used was chiefly old, of 60 and 68 Ibs, section; with new 
25 lbs. rails even faster work might be expected. 

+ Note.—A case in point may be quoted, vide the account of the Ruk-Sibi plate-laying 
already alluded to (page 287, Volume LXI, Pros. Ins. C. E.)—‘' When to this is 
added first the vexatious delay to material trains caused by the sudden opening of the 
line for military traffic to Jacobabad...........[t can easily be understood that progress 
for a considerable time was very slow,” 
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It comes to this that, though a good type of material will facilitate 
the laying and reduce the labour required, the supply of material at rail- 
head will be the governing factor in the rate of progress, and under 
favourable circumstances 3 or 34 miles a day is as much as we can 
expect. The truth of what was before stated, vés., that within certain 
limits weight of material does not much affect the speed of plate- 
laying is now evident. For with a heavier rail more powerful engines 
and consequently proportionately greater train-loads are possible, and 
the same length of line can still be delivered by each train. 


As the type of material known as the “Décauville” from the 
name of the French firm by whom it is chiefly manufactured has 
occasionally been advocated for field railways, it may be worth 
while, before passing on, to show why this type* of material is to 
be avoided, though it no doubt has its advantages where only short 
light tramways are wanted, and where every labourer is a considera 
tion. It has already been shewn that rails of 25 Ibs. to the 
yard are the lightest advisable; a line of such rails with steel 
sleepers, weighing 35 Ibs. each at 30” intervals, would weigh 92 Ibs. 
per yard, so that bays 10’ long, weighing about 300 Ibs., would be 
the longest that could be loaded and unloaded and carried with any 
ease; 2’6” sleepers would not be over 4’ long, and the bays can 
therefore be packed in the trucks with the sleepers on end: the 
depth of rail and sleeper being about 6”, 18 lengths of 10’, weigh- 
ing a's tons, 1.¢., 60 yards of track will go into a 25’ bogie, making 
the weight of truck and load about 7 tons; if train loads are limited 
to 39 tons, as before, that is, 13 bogie loads, each train can only bring 
up 780 yards of track, and the day’s work, if four trains a day at rail- 
head is the limit, will be limited to 3,120 yards, that is, about 1} miles a 
day against 34 which might be done with more suitable material. 
This material has several other drawbacks; owing to its non-flexi- 
bility, specially bent sections must be used on sharp curves and the 
bending would give endless labour at rail-head, since it would be im- 
possible for the despatching officer at the base always to know what 
curvature was to be laid at any particular point. Besides this, owing 
to the necessity of having each length of a portable weight, the num- 
ber of joints to be fished is more than double that of ordinary material, 
and extra labour with reduced progress would be the result. 

The Décauville Company claim, among other advantages, that by 
rivetting the rails to the sleepers a safer and more cheaply maintained 
road is obtained, and that with given axle-loadsa line can be safely 
used 25 per cent. lighter than would be possible, were the rails only 
keyed or spiked to the sleepers. These advantages are open to doubt, 
but be they what they may, they are outweighed in the present case 
by the disadvantages already alluded to. 

So much for the theory. But before the rails can be laid the road 
must be constructed ; a road, it is true, only some 8’ wide, but with 
limited grades and limited curves. Nine-tenths of Indian warfare is in 


oe 

® Nore.—The particular type having the rails rivetted to the Weepars in complete 
bays is here referred to: Me Mw Décaurille make many other types of light lines of . 
course, besides this, f 
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uncivilised country, where the only roads are mere  mule-tracks, 
where nullahs will have to be bridged, cuttings made here, and banks 
there, and where time may be required to find even a possible align- 
ment. The speed in such cases will be mainly a question of labour 
available. A certain amount of work can be saved by having plenty of 
bridging material and trestles in stock ; cuttings must occasionally be 
faced ; but the difficulties of embankments and bridging can be largely 
reduced by having a liberal supply of light steel trestle work and 
girders of different spans. A small ravine to be crossed might neces- 
sitate a 15’ bank which would take perhaps four or five days to com- 
plete, while light trestles of simple construction could be put up in 
five or six hours with a tenth ofthe labour; this should be a most 
essential item of any field railway plant, far more important in fact 
than the details of arail joint or a sleeper attachment. Time can 
also be saved at commencement by having some knowledge of the 
obstacles ahead and the route to be followed. With the best materials 
and organization time will be lost if ten or fifteen days are wasted in 
preliminary reconnaissances of the first 20 or 30 miles in order to 
discover a practicable route before anything beyond the base sidings 
can be laid. 

It has been shewn what are the governing factors in the plate- 
laying itself, but the fact is that it is not the plate-laying at all which, 
in India, will govern the rate of progress of the line; certain details 
in the type of material should be kept in mind, but the general infer- 
ence will be, it is hoped, that good, sound permanent-way should 
not be given up for light so-called portable material, because a per- 
fectly sound line, and one as heavy as can possibly be needed, can be 
laid far faster than the road to lay iton can be constructed. 

Any generalisation as to the rate of construction that could be 
attained in such casesas we have been considering would be quite 
futile, but the most sanguine of practical engineers, who has seen 
anything of the frontier between Quetta and Peshawar, will hardly 
assert that a rate of 3 or 4 miles a day is anywhere possible in this 
district at any rate; one mile or even less will generally be nearer 
the mark. Where even this much is not possible, it will be a ques- 
tion to be decided on the merits of each particular case whether it 
is worth while building a railway at all; even with the facts at hand, 
there will generally be differences of opinion, since even then the 
time and labour available may not be accurately foreseen, European 
powers, it may be argued, rely on the use of light railways in coun- 
tries that are neither flat nor devoid of obstacles; why should we be 
debarred from doing so? In most European theatres of war there 
would be good roads on which light lines could be laid without diffi- 
culty, and bridges of sufficient strength to carry them over rivers of 
any size, While in all but the most mountainous parts the lie of the 
country is not such as to preclude reasonable gradients. In Indian 
theatres of war neither roads nor bridges can be expected, while in 
nine cases out of ten the very steepest gradients must be encountered 
and the efficiency of light railways will be proportionately reduced. 
The present Commander-in-Chief, then Sir Garnet Wolseley, speaking 
in the year 1878, said—=But the great question in all military 
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structures like railways is time—time and material. I do not think it 
would be possible in a military sense, that is, during a campaign, to 
make the great cuttings that are required in all other systems of railway. 
We all know the campaigns of the present day are rapid and must 
be carried out very quickly. If you have good roads in acountry, you 
can lay down an ordinary system of railway or a tramway, and my 
friend, Mr, Shaw, has, I know, a plan for rapidly laying a temporary 
railway under these conditions ............... but with all respect to his 
invention | think that, in order to lay down a railway after his pattern, 
it would be absolutely necessary you should have good roads to operate 
on.” Lord Wolseley’s remarks applied to India with due allowance 
for the improvements in railway appliances of the last 20 years mean 
that the time available and the obstacles to be encountered must be 
thoroughly reckoned before embarking in the construction of railways 
in war. 


The occasion alluded to was in 1878 at the Royal United Service 
Institution after a rather acrimonious discussion on a paper which had ~ 
‘just been read by a Mr. Haddan on the single rail system—a. system 
which in the last 20 years has not revolutionised railways as its supe 
porters then hoped it would. Mr. Shaw's system alluded to was appa- 
rently much the same as the light railways of to-day. A special feature 
of his engines was that they had a winding arrangement and a supply of 
wire rope ; the idea being that ascents should be concentrated in afew 
steep and short inclines; the engine having gone to the top of the 
incline was to be secured to the rails, and haul the train up piecemeal ; 
a description of them is given by Colonel Maquay,R.E., in Volume 8 of 
the Prof. Papers of the Royal Engineer. The invention has its 
disadvantages ; it would appear far better to save weight on the engine 
and have a separate steam hoist at each incline; it is unlikely that 
many opportunities would occur for thus concentrating stcep ascents, 
though the idea of duing so is undoubtedly sound. 


The conclusion so far arrived at as regards economy, capacity, and 
time may be briefly recapitulated as follows :— 


(1) in open country and under favourable conditions light railways 
will be useful and economical even in small campaigns, 
when three or even two brigades are in the field; 


(2) but their capacity in hilly country is so reduced that it will 
not be wise to rely on them to supply a large force, two 
divisions and their line of communications being probably as 
much as they can safely be expected to serve ; 


(3) in any but open country the time available may render their 
construction in war out of the question. 


And under the most favourable circumstances they cannot be 
expected to keep up with an army’s advance, and the carriage of 
troops must be considered no part of their normal duty. The fact is 
that Indian warfare is usually conducted in countries as unsuited for 
the rapid construction of light railways as they can possibly be. 
Admitting that it will seldom be possible to Construct them with 
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advantage during active operations, it seems wisest to adopt the policy 
of constructing them whenever possible in time of peace, when their 
réle will be to serve our advanced posts on the frontier, bringing places 

‘at present isolated within easy supporting distance of the larger 
cantouments. 

The constraction of the fine from Nowshera to Dargai is one ins- 
tance, and several other favourable places doubtless exist where similar 
lines could be built with advantage ; and if this policy is followed up, 
the necessity for constructing light railways daring Indian campaigns 
will gradually grow smaller and smaller. Still, unforeseen contin- 
gencies will arise and must be guarded against, extend our systems in 
peace how we will, while at present, at any rate, we have also to 
provide for the too well foreseen contingency when British troops 
may again have to advance from Chaman and Landi Kotal, but for 
whose future support we are debarred by political reasons from pro- 
viding railway communication beforehand. 

And even were it impossible that light railways would ever be 
needed in any other instance, the interests at stake in that one case 
may be so great that for it alone the provision of a certain amount of 
railway plant seems more than justified. On what will be our southern 
line of communication some provision already exists, and from what 
is known of the difficulties to be met, it seems reasonable to expect 
that a broad gauge line, such as is proposed, could be built at reason- 
able speed, though here also the advantages of a light line that could 
be laid on ahead of the more slowly advancing broad gauge are 
obvious. 

But further north we may be cafled on to put 2 force into the 
field of such size that, without railway communications, it will be 
impossible to maintain it there ; and for this at present we have no 
provision whatever. After what has been said, it is certainly doubtful 
whether a narrow gauge line will altogether suffice. But in face of 
difficulties to ke met in this locality, it is out of the question to expect 
to build a broad or even a metre gauge line except after considerable 
time, and it seems folly to renounce the aid of a light line that could 
carry some 400 tons daily, simply because by itself it may not 
prove sufficient. It would at all events afford immense relief to the 
animal transport, and would render possible what might otherwise be 
impossible, 

A change in the present policy of the ruler of Afghanistan may 
result one day in the construction during peace time of those extensions 
of our Indian strategic lines without which we cannot be in an assured 
position to give the Amir speedy and substantial assistance against 
dissension from within, or aggression from without, his dominions— 
extensions which have been advocated before now by writers on the 
Afghan question as being both a safeguard in war and a civilizing 
influence in peace.* 

* “ Russia in Central Asia.” By the Honourable G. Curzon, page 273: also “ Impee 
rial Defence.” By Sir C. Dilke and Spenser Wilkinson, pages 162 and 168. The former 
author As relerring mainly to the northern line; the latter to both the northern and 
southern le 
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But for the present the most we can do is to have the materials 
ready for a temporary line to be Jaid on emergency and to be 
followed up by the broad gauge as quickly as possible. 

If it is admitted that this is the foremost contingerey to be kept 
in view, India’s primary requirements of stock and material seem very 
clearly indicated. It has been shewn that even with fairly substan- 
tial material, weighing about 35 Ibs. per yard, a 2’ 6” line may not be 
equal to all requirements; that a lighter rail has little, if any, advantage 
in speed of construction inthe localities where it will have to be laid, 
and that the increased supply of rolling-stock necessary, and other 
considerations may render even its economy doubtful. 


The necessary amount of material of a substantial type and rails 
of not less than 35 Ibs. per yard should therefore be ranked as first 
among India’s needs in the way of plant. If this is not sufficient for 
all probable requirements, a certain amount of lighter material of 
about 25 Ibs. per yard or 12} Ibs. tramway plant will no doubt be 
useful in cases such as those described in the earlier pages of this 
paper when discussing the economy of light lines; but such material 
should be recognised as second only in order of importance. 

eo 


PART II. 
THE CONSTRUCTION AND WORKING OF LIGHT RAILWAYS, 


The following pages deal only with the organization required for 
constructing and working new railways in time of war, and not with 
larger schemes such as have been advocated for working our frontier 
and strategic lines by a military corps; nor is it proposed to deal 
with the equally pressing necessity for reinforcing in war time the 
organization of the principal lines on which the stress of mobilisation 
will fall, nor with the still greater need for safeguarding the railways 
of India in times of internal disaffection. 


The last two questions concern only broad gauge lines and are 
not within the scope of this paper. 


The first is, to a certain extent, connected with the extension of 
lines in war. A scheme of this sort was sketched out by Lieutenant 
Yate in the United Service Institution of India Journal (Volume XV) in 
the year 1887; but, though it is believed to have been the outcome of 
several years’ discussion, yet, after the lapse of several years, we are 
now no nearer its attainment; and, even admitting the need of some 
such scheme, in the form then proposed, it undoubtedly had many 
drawbacks. It had in view not only the obvious necessity of safe- 

aarding our frontier lines during disturbances both within and 
eyond the border, but also the provision of an organization for 
extending these lines in time of war. What strikes one as a dis- 
advantage in the latter part of the scheme, is that those frontier lines, 
which it was proposed to work by a military corps, are the very lines 
on which the greatest stress of traffic will fall on mobilisation ; and if 
they are to be worked at all economically in time of peace, they will 
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require reinforcing rather than depleting in time of war; the men 
who have had experience of their working in peace will be the very 
men that will be wanted at such times, and to draft these men away 
for new extensions and fill their places with men without experience 
of the locality seems to be a dangerous policy. Such frontier corps 
might, of course, be made large enough to meet both requirements 
were expense no object, but such is unfortunately not the case, and 
we must look to other sources to supply most economically our needs, 
leaving the defence of our main frontier lines to be dealt with inde- 
pendently. Lest the following pages should appear to contradict the 
above lines it is emphasized that only the main lines, the main channels 
of mobilisation are referred to above. Between these and the light 
frontier railways, from which it is proposed to form the nucleus of the 
railway corps, there isa considerable difference—a difference of kind, 
not merely of degree, 


But before going further into these sources of supply, it is neces: 
sary to know exactly what is wanted. It has already been pointed 
out that the working of the lines of an invaded country at present 
form no part of an Indian railway corps; and it may be premised 
that a hundred or perhaps 200 miles of railway is the very most that 
is likely under present circumstances to be built during war time, 
while the requiremeuts of an average campaign will be considerably 
less; it is proposed therefore to sketch out the construction and 
working of a 50-mile 2’ 6” line, and such an organization as could be 
expanded in case of need, to work about 100 miles of railway. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE LINE. 


Though it will generally be best that the officers and supervising 
staff should be military men, under the orders of the General Officer 
Commanding, it will usually be possible and often advisable to get 
the bulk of the work done by civil labour. With good pay and_pro- 
per protection, the Indian cooly of the right stamp will go almost 
anywhere and under fair treatment is capable of much. Where he 
can be employed without danger, it will generally be best to do so, 
and so set free the troops for their proper duties; in fact, it will 
seldom be possible to spare enough troops to execute works of any 
size, nor advisable to attempt such works unless cooly labour is 
forthcoming ; such labour has been largely employed on road-making 
in almost every Indian frontier campaign and can similarly be counted 
On in nine cases out of ten for the bulk of the labour required for 
making railways. Could the new road from Dargai over the Mala- 
kand to Chakdarra, for instance, have been executed in the time it 
was, during the campaign of 1895, or any of the heavier works that 
have been carried out during frontier campaigns, without the plentiful 
supply of cooly labour that has always been available ? 


Still, at times, the state of the country may render it impossible 
or inadvisable to use civil labour; in cases of urgency time may be 
wasted at the start in collecting such labour, and there ought to be 
some organization to fall back on, Omitting the numbers required 
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for the earthwork, grading, and bridging, which are of course 
entirely problematical, we require a force of about seven officers and 
1,000 non-commissioned officers and men as a minimum, while including 
the men required for these works some thousands ray be required, 
and on grounds of economy alone, the maintenance of so large a 
force or even of the minimum required, solely as a railway corps, 
seems to be out of the question, if existing resources can possibly be 
made to suffice. 


If itis considered worth while paying for a railway battalion 
after the continental pattern, the thing is simple enough; otherwise 
India’s wants must be met in the cheapest manner possible, and 
existing organizations must be made the fullest use of. 


Nor, so far as construction is concerned, does any new organization 
appear necessary, when we already have officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers always employed in peace time on state railways to 
supply the supervision, and the large resources of railway labour 
continually employed on the construction of new railways at the 
services of the State Railway Department ; while, if for any reason 
these resources fail us, we can fall back on sappers and miners, 
joneers, and infantry regiments whose training already ‘gives them 
the various degrees of skill required in railway construction. 


The following estimate, practically a table of working parties, 
. shews in detail each operation in construction, as far as it can be 
foreseen, and how the whole work could be carried out, if necessary, 
with military labour, only a certain number of officers and non- 
commissioned officers with railway training and knowledge being 
required. It also shows the various jobs that could be allotted to 
suit the varying degrees of skill, ‘Skilled labour” is intended 
to include works for which, perhaps, only sappers and miners would 
be fitted: by “ Organized labour ” is meant work that a pioneer 
regiment could do, or operations requiring only method and dis- 
cipline such as any regiment could undertake, while ‘“ Untrained 
labour ” includes only pick and shovel work which could be done 
by any troops, but for which cooly labour could be employed for 
choice, if there were no objections to its use. The strength of the 
first three parties will vary of course with the country to be travers- 
ed ; in absolutely flat open country hardly any men might be wanted 
for these works. 

No. 4 Party is calculated on the supposition that each relief 
will unload two trains, each carrying 1,600 yards (68 tons) 
of track, and link up the whole in six hours; that is to say, the 
strength is sufficient to link about 3} miles a day for two reliefs. 
But it will not often be possible to construct the roadway at this 
rate, and working parties of this strength will therefore be seldom 
required. 

No, § Party is calculated at a strength sufficient to keep with 
No, 4 and the same remarks apply to it. 

1 
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In the above table only officers and non-commissioned 
officers of railway experience are shown : it is assumed that all troops 
employed would have their own officers and non-commissioned 
officers under whose direct commands they would work. 

That is to say, omitting the earth-work and grading, a force of 
some 1,600 men is required for plate-laying and bridging—works 
which are all within the capacity of sappers and miners and pio- 
neers. 

At first sight it may appear over-sanguine to expect these men 
to do railway work for which they have not been trained ; but, as a 
matter of fact, it is chiefly a question of good supervision and organi- 
zation ;: in the plate-laying there is nothing that the men could not 
pee up ina few hours, while the greater part of it is mere manual 
abour : fishing is only the screwing up of a couple of bolts, and keying 
is easier than driving a common nail. ‘The lifting and straightening 
is merely a matter of skill on the part of the supervising 
non-commissioned officers; the bridging work is the same in 
principle as the bridging in which sappers and miners are specially 
skilled. To enable the latter to start with some knowledge of the 
erection of the trestle work, it might be a good thing to keep a few 
hundred feet of trestles at Roorkee, to enable them to practice erect- 
ing them quickly ; but even without such training their erection 
would present no difficulty to men trained in the lifting of spars and 
heavy weights and in the use of crowbar, tackle, and winch. 


The officers would be Royal Engineer officers of railway expe- 
Tience, and the non-commissioned officers would be reservists 
from the State Railway Department of the Public Works—men who 
are usually employed in peace time on railways under construction 
by the State ; such works would generally be curtailed from financial 
exigencies during war, and the services of these men could therefore 
easily be spared. 

Under the system at present in force a limited number of British 
non-commissioned officers of not less than three years’ service 
are annually trained in engineering at Roorkee College, and after 
a three years’ course a certain number are given appointments in 
the Military Works or the Public Works Department; on getting 
these appointments they are promoted, if not already of that rank, 
to sergeant, and placed on the unattached list. At present only 
some seven appointments are given annually, of which only two go 
to railways : the men usually put in about ten years’ service in the 
department before getting warrant rank, and thereafter serve on 
for pension in the successive grades of that rank. It being possible 
that some 40 non-commissioned officers may be needed for the 
simultancous construction of two lines, some slight increase in the 
appointments to the Railway Branch might be necessary, since men 
who have only had experience in the military works, or on ordinary 
roads and buildings, will be of no use to supervise railway construct- 
ion. 

On the other hand, there is no reason why the service of civilian 

subordinates in the Railway Department should not be utilized 
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sleeper in general use on Indian railways seems most suitable ; any 
unskilled labourer with half an hour's practice can drive the two keys 
which secure the rails true to gauge and by sending out the rails from 
the base with a pair of fish-plates loosely secured to one end of each, 
the linking of the joints, the only operation which must be consecu- 
tive and on which only a limited number of men can be employed, 
could be done at the rate of a pair of joints per half minute when 
the men have had a little practice, giving a speed of 1,040 yards 
an hour, or about 34 miles in six hours’ shift, that is, 7 miles a day if 
two reliefs are working.* 


(3) The packing and levelling is chiefly a question of having 
sufficient labour and that labour trained. At least 10 cubic feet of 
earth per yard will be required, possibly more if the road has been 
somewhat roughly formed, so that a man will probably not do more 
than two yards of filling and packing in an hour ; that is, 150 men per 
mile, or 525 men per shift would be required to keep up the rate of 3% 
miles of plate-laying. 

That is to say, 7 miles a day might be laid if the material could be 
delivered at rail-head, which unfortanately is extremely improbable ; 
for, as we have seen, a wagon will only carry a load of some 114 tons 
equivalent to 265 yards of track; and if train loads are limited to 
6 wagons, #.¢., 66 tons of material and 27 tons of dead weight which 
is the utmost that can be expected ona 1 in 50 gradient, each train 
will only carry 1,590 yards of track. Ona line in working order and 
complete with terminal facilities it is improbable, as we have seen 
that more than 12 trains a day could be run, and it does not seem 
likely that more than 8 could be run in the initial stages when no 
terminal sidings exist and when working arrangements can hardly be 
expected to be complete. But even allowing these 8 trains, is it to 
be supposed that the General Officer Commanding seeing a growing 
line of railway in his rear will be content to make no use of itt; there 
must be some give and take between the needs of the railway and those 
of the army in front, but even granted the greater urgency of pushing 
on the railway it seems only too probable that urgently required stores 
will be continually pushed up over it, so that it will only be possible 
to expect five trains a day for construction purposes. Of these probably 
one will have to be devoted to the supply of tools, stores, food, and 
water for the construction gangs, so that four trains a day of material, 
that is, 6,360 yards, about 34 miles of track will be as much as can be 
expected, and this only on the assumption that sufficient rolling-stock 
is available. 


* Norg.— As shewing that this much is certainly possible, the following extract from 
an account of the Ruk-Sibi plate-laying in 1879 is quoted (vide page 293 of Volume 
LXI of Pros. Inst.C. E.)—‘' Great care was taken in training the linking gangs, and 
in selecting the smartest men for this work. Eventually two pairs of rails could be 
linked per minute, whereas during the first week of plate-laying it took two minutes to 
link one pair.” The material used was chiefly old, of 60 and 68 lbs. section; with new 
25 lbs. rails even faster work might be expected. 

+ Nore.—A case in point may be quoted, vide the account of the Ruk-Sibi plate-laying 
already alluded to (page 287, Volume LXI, Pros. Ins. C. E.)—‘ When to this is 
added first the vexatious delay to material trains caused by the sudden opening of the 
line for military traffic to Jacobabad.... It can easily be understood that progress 
for a considerable time was very slow, 
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It comes to this that, though a good type of material will facilitate 
the laying and reduce the labour required, the supply of material at raile 
head will be the governing factor in the rate oF Progress, and under 


favourable circumstances 3 or 34 miles a day is as much as we can 
expect. The truth of what was before stated, vig., that within certain 
limits weight of material does not much affect the speed of plate- 
laying is now evident. For with a heavier rail more powerful engines 
and consequently proportionately greater train-loads are possible, and 
the same length of line can still be delivered by each train. 

As the type of material known as the “ Décauville ” from the 
name of the French firm by whom it is chiefly manufactured has 
occasionally been advocated for field railways, it may be worth 
while, before passing on, to show why this type* of material is to 
be avoided, though it no doubt has its advantages where only short 
light tramways are wanted, and where every labourer is a considera« 
tion. It has already been shewn that rails of 25 Ibs. to the 
yard are the lightest advisable; a line of such rails with steel 
sleepers, weighing 35 lbs. each at 30” intervals, would weigh g2 Ibs, 
per yard, sothat bays 10’ long, weighing about 300 Ibs., would be 
the longest that could be loaded and unloaded and carried with any 
ease; 2'6” sleepers would not be over 4’ long, and the bays can 
therefore be packed in the trucks with the sleepers on end: the 
depth ofrail and sleeper being about 6”, 18 lengths of 10’, weigh- 
ing a°5 tons, #.e., 60 yards of track will go into a 25’ bogie, making 
the weight of truck and load about 7 tons; if trainloads are limited 
to 39 tons, as before, that is, 13 bogie loads, each train can only bring 
up 780 yards of track, and the day’s work, if four trains a day at rail- 
head is the limit, will be limited to 3,120 yards, that is, about 1} miles a 
day against 34 which might be done with more suitable material. 
This material has several other drawbacks; owing to its non-flexi- 
bility, specially bent sections must be used on sharp curves and the 
bending would give endless labour at rail-head, since it would be im- 
possible for the despatching officer at the base always to know what 
curvature was to be laid at any particular point. Besides this, owing 
to the necessity of having each length of a portable weight, the num- 
ber of joints to be fished is more than double that of ordinary material, 
and extra labour with reduced progress would be the result. 

The Décauville Company claim, among other advantages, that by 
rivetting the rails to the sleepers a safer and more cheaply maintained 
road is obtained, and that with given axle-loadsa line can be safely 
used 25 per cent. lighter than would be possible, were the rails only 
keyed or spiked to the sleepers. These advantages are open to doubt, 
but be they what they may, they are outweighed in the present case 
by the disadvantages already alluded to, 

So much for the theory. But before the rails can be laid the road 
must be constructed ; a road, it is true, only some 8’ wide, but with 
Jimited grades and limited curves, Nine-tenths of Indian warfare is in 


* Nore.—The particular type having the rails rivetted to the’ Weepers in complete 
bays is here referred to: M. MDecauvi le make many other types of light lines of . 
course, besides this, aR 
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uncivilised country, where the only roads are mere mule-tracks, 
where nullahs will have to be bridged, cuttings made here, and banks 
there, and where time may be required to find even a possible align- 
ment. The speed in such cases will be mainly a question of labour 
available. A certain amount of work can be saved by having plenty of 
bridging material and trestles in stock ; cuttings must occasionally be 
faced ; but the difficulties of embankments and bridging can be largely 
reduced by having a liberal supply of light steel trestle work and 
girders of different spans. A small ravine to be crossed might neces- 
sitate a 15’ bank which would take perhaps four or five days to com- 
plete, while light trestles of simple construction could be put up in 
five or six hours with a tenth of the labour; this should be a most 
essential item of any field railway plant, far more important in fact 
than the details of a rail joint or a sleeper attachment. Time can 
also be saved at commencement by having some knowledge of the 
obstacles ahead and the route to be followed. With the best materials 
and organization time will be lost if ten or fifteen days are wasted in 
preliminary reconnaissances of the first 20 or 30 miles in order to 
discover a practicable route before anything beyond the base sidings 
can be laid. 

It has been shewn what are the governing factors inthe plate- 
laying itself, but the fact is that it is not the plate-laying at all which, 
in India, will govern the rate of progress of the line; certain details 
in the type of material should be kept in mind, but the general infer- 
ence will be, it is hoped, that good, sound permanent-way should 
not be given up for light so-called portable material, because a per- 
fectly sound line, and one as heavy as can possibly be needed, can be 
laid far faster than the road to lay it on can be constructed. 

Any generalisation as to the rate of construction that could be 
attained in such cases as we have been considering would be quite 
futile, but the most sanguine of practical engineers, who has seen 
anything of the frontier between Quetta and Peshawar, will hardly 
assert that a rate of 3 or 4 miles a day is anywhere possible in this 
district at any rate; one mile or even less will generally be nearer 
the mark. Where even this much is not possible, it will be a ques- 
tion to be decided on the merits of each particular case whether it 
is worth while building a railway at all; even with the facts at hand, 
there will generally be differences of opinion, since even then the 
time and labour available may not be accurately foreseen, European 
powers, it may be argued, rely on the use of light railways in coun- 
tries that are neither flat nor devoid of obstacles; why should we be 
debarred from doing so? In most European theatres of war there 
would be good roads on which light lines could be laid without diffi- 
culty, and bridges of sufficient strength to carry them over rivers of 
any size, While in all but the most mountainous parts the lie of the 
country is not such as to preclude reasonable gradients. In Indian 
theatres of war neither roads nor bridges can be expected, while in 
nine cases out of ten the very steepcst gradients must be encountered 
and the efficiency of light railways will be proportionately reduced. 
The present Commander-in-Chief, then Sir Garnet Wolseley, speaking 
in the year 1878, said—‘ But the great question in all military 
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structures like railways is time—time and material. I do not think it 
would be possible in a military sense, that is, during a campaign, to 
make the great cuttings that are required in all other systems of railway. 
We all know the campaigns of the present day are rapid and must 
be carried out very quickly. If you have good roads in acountry, you 
can lay down an ordinary system of railway or a tramway, and my 
friend, Mr. Shaw, has, | know, a plan for rapidly laying a temporary 
railway under these conditions ............... but with all respect to his 
invention [ think that, in order to lay down a railway after his pattern, 
it would be absolutely necessary you should have good roads to operate 
on.” Lord Wolseley’s remarks applied to India with due allowance 
for the improvements in railway appliances of the last 20 years mean 
that the time available and the obstacles to be encountered must be 
thoroughly reckoned before embarking in the construction of railways 
in war, 


The occasion alluded to was in 1878 at the Royal United Service 
Institution after a rather acrimonious discussion on a paper which had - 
just been read by a Mr. Haddan on the single rail system—a. system 
which in the last 20 years has not revolutionised railways as its supe 
porters then hoped it would. Mr. Shaw’s system alluded to was appa 
tently much the same as the light railways of to-day. A special feature 
of his engines was that they had a winding arrangement and a supply of 
wire rope ; the idea being that ascents should be concentrated in afew 
steep and short inclines; the engine having gone to the top of the 
incline was to be secured to the rails, and haul the train up piecemeal ; 
a description of them is given by Colonel Maquay, R.E., in Volume 8 of 
the Prof. Papers of the Royal Engineer. The invention has its 
disadvantages ; it would appear far better to save weight on the engine 
and have a separate steam hoist at each incline; it is unlikely that 
many opportunities would occur for thus concentrating steep ascents, 
though the idea of doing so is undoubtedly sound. 


The conclusion so far arrived at as regards economy, capacity, and 
time may be briefly recapitulated as follows :— 


(rt) in open country and under favourable conditions light railways 
will be useful and economical even in small campaigns, 
when three or even two brigades are in the field; 


(2) but their capacity in hilly country is so reduced that it will 
not be wise to rely on them to supply a large force, two 
divisions and their line of communications being probably as 
much as they can safely be expected to serve ; 


(3) in any but open country the time available may render their 
construction in war out of the question. 


And under the most favourable circumstances they cannot be 
expected to keep up with an army’s advance, and the carriage of 
troops must be considered no part of their normal duty. The fact is 
that Indian warfare is usually conducted in countries as unsuited for 
the rapid construction of light railways as they can possibly be. 
Admitting that it will seldom be possible to Construct them with 
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advantage during active operations, it seems wisest to adopt the policy 
of constructing them whenever possible in time of peace, when their 
réle will be to serve our advanced posts on the frontier, bringing places 

“at present isolated within easy supporting distance of the larger 
cantonments. 

The constraction of the line from Nowshera to Dargai is one ins- 
tance, and several other favourable places doubtless exist where similar 
lines could be built with advantage ; and if this policy is followed up, 
the necessity for constructing light railways during Ipatiaa campaigns 
will gradually grow smaller and smaller. Still, unforeseen contin- 
gencies will arise and must be guarded against, extend our systems ir 
peace how we will, while at present, at any rate, we have also to 
provide for the too well foreseen contingency when British troops 
may again have to advance from Chaman and Landi Kotal, but for 
whose future support we are debarred by political reasons from pro- 
viding railway communication beforehand. 


And even were it impossible that light railways would ever be 
needed in any other instance, the interests at stake in that one case. 
may be so great that for it alone the provision of a certain amount of 
railway plant seems more than justified. On what will be our southern 
line of communication some provision already exists, and from what 
is known of the difficulties to be met, it seems reasonable to expect 
that a broad gauge line, such as is proposed, could be built at reason- 
able speed, though here also the advantages of a light line that could 
be laid on ahead of the more slowly advancing broad gauge are 
obvious. 


But further north we may be called on to put a force into the 
field of such size that, without railway communications, it will be. 
impossible to maintain it there ; and for this at present we have no 
provision whatever. After what has been said, it is certainly doubtful 
whether a narrow gauge line will altogether suffice. But in face of 
difficulties to te met in this locality, it is out of the question to expect 
to build a broad or even a metre gauge line except after considerable 
time, and it seems folly to renounce the aid of a light line that could 
carry some 400 tons daily, simply because by itself it may not 
prove sufficient. It would at all events afford immense relief to the 
animal transport, and would render possible what might otherwise be 
impossible, 

A change in the present policy of the ruler of Afghanistan may 
result one day in the construction ae peace time of those extensions 
of our Indian strategic lines without which we cannot be in an assured 
position to give the Amir speedy and substantial assistance against 
dissension from within, or aggression from without, his dominions— 
extensions which have been advocated before now by writers on the 
Afghan question as being both a safeguard in war and a civilizing 
influence in peace.* 

* “ Russia in Central Asia.” By the Honourable G. Curzon, page 273: also “ Impee 
rial Defence.” By Sir C. Dilke and Spenser Wilkinson, pages 162 and 168. The former 
author de telerting mainly to the northern line; the latter to both the northern and 
southern fe 
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But for the present the most we can do is to have the materials 
ready for a temporary line to be Jaid on emergency and to be 
followed up by the broad gauge as quickly as possible. 


If it is admitted that this is the foremost contingerfty to be kept 
in view, India’s primary requirements of stock and material seem very 
clearly indicated. It has been shewn that even with fairly substan- 
tial material, weighing about 35 Ibs. per yard, a 2’ 6” line may not be 
equal to all requirements ; that a lighter rail has little, if any, advantage 
in speed of construction in the localities where it will have to be laid, 
and that the increased supply of rolling-stock necessary, and other 
considerations may render even its economy doubtful. 


The necessary amount of material of a substantial type and rails 
of not less than 35 Ibs. per yard should therefore be ranked as first 
among India’s needs in the way of plant. If this is not sufficient for 
all probable requirements, a certain amount of lighter material of 
about 25 Ibs. per yard or 12} Ibs. tramway plant will no doubt be 
useful in cases such as those described in the earlier pages of this 
paper when discussing the economy of light lines; but such material 


should be recognised as second only in order of importance. 
° 


PART II. 
THE CONSTRUCTION AND WORKING OF LIGHT RAILWAYS, 


The following pages deal only with the organization required for 
constructing and working new railways in time of war, and not with 
larger schemes such as have been advocated for working our frontier 
and strategic lines by a military corps; nor is it proposed to deal 
with the equally pressing necessity for reinforcing in war time the 
organization of the principal lines on which the stress of mobilisation 
will fall, nor with the still greater need for safeguarding the railways 
of India in times of internal disaffection. 


The last two questions concern only broad gauge lines and are 
not within the scope of this paper. 


The first is, to a certain extent, connected with the extension of 
lines in war. A scheme of this sort was sketched out by Lieutenant 
Yate in the United Service Institution of India Journal (Volume XV) in 
the year 1887; but, though it is believed to have been the outcome of 
several years’ discussion, yet, after the lapse of several years, we are 
now no nearer its attainment; and, even admitting the need of some 
such scheme, in the form then proposed, it undoubtedly had many 
drawbacks. It had in view not only the obvious necessity of safe- 

arding our frontier lines during disturbances both within and 
fevoud the border, but also the provision of an organization for 
extending these lines in time of war. What strikes one as a dis- 
advantage in the latter part of the scheme, is that those frontier lines, 
which it was proposed to work by a military corps, are the very lines 
on which the greatest stress of traffic will fall on mobilisation ; and if 
they are to be worked at all economically in time of peace, they will 
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require reinforcing rather than depleting in time of war; the men 
who have had experience of their working in peace will be the very 
men that will be wanted at such times, and to draft these men away 
for new extensions and fill their places with men without experience 
of the locality seems to be a dangerous policy. Such frontier corps 
might, of course, be made large enough to meet both requirements 
were expense no object, but such is unfortunately not the case, and 
we must look to other sources to supply most economically our needs, 
leaving the defence of our main frontier lines to be dealt with inde- 
pendently. Lest the following pages should appear to contradict the 
above lines it is emphasized that only the main lines, the main channels 
of mobilisation are referred to above, Between these and the light 
frontier railways, from which it is proposed to form the nucleus of the 
railway corps, there isa considerable difference—a difference of kind, 
not merely of degree. 


But before going further into these sources of supply, it is neces- 
sary to know exactly what is wanted. It has already been pointed 
out that the working of the lines of an invaded country at present 
form no part of an Indian railway corps; and it may be premised 
that a hundred or perhaps 200 miles of railway is the very most that 
is likely under present circumstances to be built during war time, 
while the requiremeuts of an average campaign will be considerably 
less; it is proposed therefore to sketch out the construction and 
working of a 50-mile 2’ 6” line, and such an organization as could be 
expanded in case of need, to work about 100 miles of railway. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE LINE. 


Though it will generally be best that the officers and supervising 
staff should be military men, under the orders of the General Officer 
Commanding, it will usually be possible and often advisable to get 
the bulk of the work done by civil labour, With good pay and pro- 
per protection, the Indian cooly of the right stamp will go almost 
anywhere and under fair treatment is capable of much. Where he 
can be employed without danger, it will generally be best to do so, 
and so set free the troops for their proper duties; in fact, it will 
seldom be possible to spare enough troops to execute works of any 
size, nor advisable to attempt such works unless cooly labour is 
forthcoming ; such labour has been largely employed on road-making 
in almost every Indian frontier campaign and can similarly be counted 
On in nine cases out of ten for the bulk of the labour required for 
making railways. Could the new road from Dargai over the Mala- 
kand to Chakdarra, for instance, have been executed in the time it 
was, during the campaign of 1895, or any of the heavier works that 
have been carried out during frontier campaigns, without the plentiful 
supply of cooly labour that has always been available ? 

Still, at times, the state of the country may render it impossible 
or inadvisable to use civil labour; in cases of urgency time may be 
wasted at the start in collecting such labour, and there ought to be 
some organization to fall back on, Omitting the numbers required 
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for the earth-work, grading, and bridging, which are of course 
entirely problematical, we require a force of about seven officers and 
1,000 non-commissioned officers and men as a minimum, while including 
the men required for these works some thousands may be required, 
and on grounds of economy alone, the maintenance of so large a 
force or even of the minimum required, solely as a railway corps, 
seems to be out of the question, if existing resources can possibly be 
made to suffice. 


If itis considered worth while paying for a railway battalion 
after the continental pattern, the thing is simple enough; otherwise 
India’s wants must be met in the cheapest manner possible, and 
existing organizations must be made the fullest use of, 


Nor, so far as construction is concerned, does any new organization 
appear necessary, when we already have officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers always employed in peace time on state railways to 
supply the supervision, and the large resources of railway labour 
continually employed on the construction of new railways at the 
services of the State Railway Department ; while, if for any reason 
these resources fail us, we can fall back on sappers and miners, 
pioneers, and infantry regiments whose training already ‘gives them 
the various degrees of skill required in railway construction. 


The following estimate, practically a table of working parties, 
- shews in detail each operation in construction, as far as it can be 
foreseen, and how the whole work could be carried out, if necessary, 
with military labour, only a certain number of officers and non- 
commissioned officers with railway training and knowledge being 
required. It also shows the various jobs that could be allotted to 
suit the varying degrees of skill, ‘“ Skilled labour” is intended 
to include works for which, perhaps, only sappers and miners would 
be fitted: by “ Organized labour” is meant work that a pioneer 
regiment could do, or operations requiring only method and dis- 
cipline such as any regiment could undertake, while ‘ Untrained 
labour ” includes only pick and shovel work which could be done 
by any troops, but for which cooly labour could be employed for 
choice, if there were no objections to its use. The strength of the 
first three parties will vary of course with the country to be travers- 
ed ; in absolutely flat open country hardly any men might be wanted 
for these works, 

No. 4 Party is calculated on the supposition that each relief 
will unload two trains, each carrying 1,600 yards (68 tons) 
of track, and link up the whole in six hours; that is to say, the 
strength is sufficient to link about 34 miles a day for two reliefs. 
But it will not often be possible to construct the roadway at this 
rate, and working parties of this strength will therefore be seldom 
required. 

No. § Party is calculated at a strength sufficient to keep with 
No, 4 and the same remarks apply to it. 

1 
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In the above table only officers and non-commissioned 
officers of railway experience are shown : it is assumed that all_ troops 
employed would have their own officers and non-commissioned 
officers under whose direct commands they would work, 

That is to say, omitting the earth-work and grading, a force of 
some 3,600 men is required for plate-laying and bridging—works 
which are all within the capacity of sappers and miners and pio- 
neers, 

At first sight it may appear over-sanguine to expect these men 
to do railway work for which they have not been trained ; but, as a 
matter of fact, it is chiefly a question of good supervision and organi- 
zation : in the plate-laying there is nothing that the men could not 
pick up in a few hours, while the greater part of it is mere manual 
labour : fishing is only the screwing up of a couple of bolts, and keying 
is easier than driving a common nail. The lifting and straightening 
is merely a matter of skill on the part of the supervising 
non-commissioned officers; the bridging work is the same in 
principle as the bridging in which sappers and miners are specially 
skilled. To enable the latter to start with some knowledge of the 
erection of the trestle work, it might be a good thing to keep a few 
hundred feet of trestles at Roorkee, to enable them to practice erect- 
ing them quickly ; but even without such training their erection 
would present no difficulty to men trained in the lifting of spars and 
heavy weights and in the use of crowbar, tackle, and winch. 


The officers would be Royal Engineer officers of railway expe- 
rience, and the non-commissioned officers would be reservists 
from the State Railway Department of the Public Works—men who 
are usually employed in peace time on railways under construction 
by the State ; such works would generally be curtailed from financial 
exigencies during war, and the services of these men could therefore 
easily be spared. 

Under the system at present in force a limited number of British 
non-commissioned officers of not less than three years’ service 
are annually trained in engineering at Roorkee College, and after 
a three years’ course a certain number are given appointments in 
the Military Works or the Public Works Department; on getting 
these appointments they are promoted, if not already of that rank, 
to sergeant, and placed on the unattached list. At present only 
some seven appointments are given annually, of which only two ga 
to railways : the men usually put in about ten years’ service in the 
department before getting warrant rank, and thereafter serve on 
for pension in the successive grades of that rank. It being possible 
that some 40 non-commissioned officers may be needed for the 
simultaneous construction of two lines, some slight increase in the 
appointments to the Railway Branch might be necessary, since men 
who have only had experience in the military works, or on ordinary 
Toads and buildings, will be of no use to supervise railway construct- 
ion, 

On the other hand, there is no reason why the service of civilian 

subordinates in the Railway Department should not be utilized 
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except for the fact that they could not be ordered on active service 
where they would be subject to military discipline except with their 
Own consent. 

At the above estimate two, or possibly three, companies of sappers 
and miners and about two battalions of pioneers, working of course 
directly under their own officers and non-commissioned officers, would 
supply the whole of the labour required for all except the earth-work 
and grading ; for the latter, military or cooly labour would be employ- 
ed according to circumstances ; the amount is too problematical to 
enable any reliable estimate to be made. 

Such would appear to be a perfectly adequate organization for the 
construction of the line when civil labour is not to be employed more 
than possible, It is not to be expected that for the first day or two 
things would progress at the maximum speed, but after the first day 
or two there is no reason why the line should not progress with as 
great speed as could be hoped for with a trained railway corps. 


WORKING THE LINE, 


For maintaining the line and working six trains daily in each 
direction through ten stations on a 50-mile length, approximately the 
following staff would be required :— 
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In the above list all men, who must necessarily be Europeans, are 
classed as non-commissioned officers; the locomotive workshop staff 
given is sufficient only for light repairs; heavy repairs, if necessary, 
would have to be undertaken by the nearest existing railway. No 
booking or accounting staff is included ; the booking would be done 
by the Commissariat Department, but a small clerical staff would 
pone be necessary forthe Manager and Assistant Traffic Manager, 

sides pay clerks for the three departments, 
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Except in cases where the line is in Indian territory and the 
country is undisturbed, when the whole thing could be built and 
worked by the Civil Department of State Railways, it is essential that 
the whole working staff, whether soldiers or not, should be under the 
General Officer Commanding, and subject to military law as officers, 
soldiers, and followers. The engineering staff for maintenance will 
at first be drawn, as the line gradually extends, from the men in Nos. 
5 and 6 Parties of the construction staff who will have learnt by 
then the work required of them ; afterwards, if the state of the country 
permits it, it would probably be preferable to enrol native plate- 
layers and gangmen from India, who would serve under a definite 
agreement and be subject to military law as followers, and so set 
free the more valuable fighting material for service at the front. 
There remain to be provided the locomotive and traffic staffs, consist= 
ing of 66 European non-commissioned officers and 80 natives, who 
may be designated as one railway corps unit. 


With many thousands of railway servants of all classes employed 
by the Government on some 4,500 miles of State Railways in Northern 
India, it would appear, at first sight, an easy thing to provide suffi- 
cient staff for working some 100 miles, of narrow gauge extensions, 
by simply engaging sufficient men on State lines under suitable 
agreements, to serve for a definite period, and, when necessary, 
beyond the frontier, to be called up on mobilization at a moment’s 
notice. But their case differs from that of the construction staff, 
Railways in India, and equally State Railways, must be worked econo- 
mically, and unfortunately the normal staff employed in peace time 
does not allow even this much margin to provide staff for new military 
lines, while, at the outset of a mobilization on any considerable scale 
on the North-West Frontier, not only would the combined staffs 
of the State Railways be unable to spare a single man, but the North- 
Western Railway alone would require to be reinforced by extra staff 
which, in some cases, would far exceed the total staff required for 
two “railway corps.” 


Any scheme to provide the corps entirely from State Railways or 
from Railway Volunteer Corps would therefore unavoidably be but a 
corollary of the larger scheme for manning these lines to meet the 
pressure of a large mobilization. For it seems manifestly illogical to 
provide for railways beyond the base of operations by reducing the 
efficiency of the more important lines in rear, to solve, in fact, one 
difficulty only by increasing another. 


It would be easy enough to keep the State Railway staff up to a 
strength equal to meeting the maximum demands of a large mobiliza- 
tion simultaneous with military extensions were it not that the cost 
which, at a guess, could not be less than ro lakhs a year would not 
be justified by the necessity. Though not a railway corps in name, 
and though its cost would be thinly disguised as railway expenditure, 
it would, in fact, be a large and expensive railway corps. Nor is the 
necessity altogether proven. The cases in which State Railways will 
require to be reinforced to the.extent above alluded to will be extreme- 
ly rare, and will amount to emergencies of national importance when 


‘ 
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the whole of the railways throughout India may be relied on to give, 
without the slightest coercion, every aid, in the way of staff, that is, 
in their power. Such an emergency could hardly arise without 
warning, and there seems little doubt that the combined resources of 
all the railways, if called into play, would be ample to meet it. But 
this is a question on which it is impossible to dogmatize without a full 
knowledge of facts and figures. A combination of war, famine, and 
plague, or other causes producing a dearth of labour might render even 
those large resources inadequate. The question requires consideration : 
to suggest a remedy is outside the scope of this paper. 


But granted, it is impossible to draw on State lines in great emer. 
gencies, equally it seems inadvisable todo so in minor ones; cases 
when the powers of the State lines will be taxed to the utmost, but 
when the emergency will not be sufficient to induce the various com- 
panies to put themselves to inconvenience and possible loss in sup- 
plying staff to make up for men drawn off for new military lines. In 
such cases every effort should be made to avoid interference with the 
internal trade and organization of Indian railways. State lines must 
therefore make as few calls as possible on the companies’ railways, and 
new military lines must further this object by obtaining their staff as 
far as possible from sources independent of either. 


But at the same time it must be remembered that after all the 
troops and the first rush of supplies and material have been despatched 
to the front, the pressure on the broad gauge lines will very materially 
subside, and they will be left working with not very much more than 
their normal traffic. That is to say,in the larger operations when 
military railways of some length may be required, some six or eight 
weeks after the first mobilization, by which time one or perhaps two 
light military extensions of 50 miles eachis the utmost that will have 
been constructed, the broad gauge State Railways will no longer re- 
quire the extra staff that was necessary at first and will be in a posi- 
tion, if necessary, to supply the military lines. It will therefore 
probably suffice to have two railway corps, each strong enough to work 
about 50 miles of line, afterwards relying on State Railways for ad- 
ditional staff, if the military lines have to be further extended, 


If then our present requirements can be met bytwo_ such railway 
corps as have been described, the difficulty should not be great. As- 
suming that to keep two such corps unemployed, or unprofitably 
employed (in a financial sense) in peace time is out of the question, 
there remain but two alternatives. Either to keep a complete corps 
and find them profitable employment in peace, or to maintain some 
nucleus of staff and merely train sufficient men from British and 
Native regiments, to form a sort of railway reserve force and mobilize 
them into a railway corps only in cases of necessity. 

The former alternative is doubtless the best, but itis the one 
which presents most difficulties—railways under construction by the 
State, work on which would either cease or be considerably curtailed 
owing to financial exigencies in war, offer just the sort of opportunity 
that is wanted ; but such lines could only find employment for the 
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construction staff who, as we have seen, only number some 20 non- 
commissioned officers for each corps : the working staff such lines 
could hardly employ at all. It would be possible, perhaps, to employ 
this staff on small branch lines of the State Railways, which could be 
temporarily closed when the services of railway corps were required 
elsewhere : but, from an economical point of view, the plan does not 
seem sound, It is difficult to point to any such lines in existence, 
nor does it seem likely that any will be found which it will be worth 
while building on these conditions, and it seems best, on the whole, to 
adhere to the policy of keeping the railway corps organization, as far 
as possible, aloof from commercial railways. Nor is it possible, for 
the present at any rate, torely ona similar plan with regard to per- 
manent military 2'6” lines. In time to come we may have such an 
extended system of these lines that it may be possible to rely on 
closing one or other of them to supply tke staff for temporary 
lines, but, under present circumstances, it is out of the question, 
The latter alternative seems therefore to be the most feasible, and, 
though there are doubtless many objections, it seems, under present 
circumstances, to be sufficient ; that is, to maintainin peace only the 
nucleus of the railway corps, and train the men in peace, to be formed 
into the necessary organization in war. For such a purpose the per- 
manent light frontier lines already advocated seem eminently suited, 
and afford means of carrying out the objects in view which would not 
be obtainable equally well elsewhere, though, for the present of course, 
they are wholly inadequate to the purpose, and broad gauge lines must 
be utilized. For it could probably be arranged that these light lines 
should be worked by soldiers or reservists—a plan in many ways desir- 
able if soldiers with the colours are to be trained for the railway corps, 
and which would not be equally feasible on the ordinary broad gauge 
railway. Such anarrangementis not incompatible with their economic 
working on commercial principles as adjuncts of and under the control 
of the State lines of which they are branches, and does not necessarily 
involve making them an independent military system. 


In the second place, the training of the men on these lines will 
give them an acquaintance with stock and materials practically the 
same as those of the light field lines, and practice in its working 
which could not be got equally well on broad gauge railways. 


In the third place, drawing on the staff of these lines, for the first 
men wanted for the railway corps, need cause but small inconvenience. 
After what was said in connection with Major Yate’s scheme, this 
may at first appear contradictory ; but when, as it is to be hoped 
there soon will be, there are several separate 2’ 6” lines at different 
points on the frontiers, so far apart that simultaneous disturbances © 
and equal pressure of traffic over all of them is extremely 
improbable, it will be easy to draw the first men want®d 
for the railway corps from the least disturbed localities, For 
it must be remembered that the whole corps will not be wanted at 
the start, but will only be mobilized gradually as the line advances. 
Moreover, these permanent 2’ 6” lines, besides serving our advanced 
garrisons on the frontier, will chiefly be of use in minor operations 
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in their neighbourhood when temporary light lines will not be cons- 
tructed. The latter will mainly be needed in larger campaigns when 
the stress of mobilization will fall almost entirely on the broad gauge 
strategic lines, while the permanent narrow gauge lines will remain 
at normal pressure. 


Briefly then the scheme is this—to work the permanent 2’ 6” rail- 
ways just as if they were commercial lines under the management of 
the State Railways of which they are branches; but to form the 
European working staff of soldiers who have completed their colour 
service ; and to train annually a certain number of men in the second 
or third year of their colour service as drivers, firemen, signallers, and 
guards, from whom, after they have finished their colour service, the 
permanent staff of these light lines will be recruited, the trained men 
still with the colours and the reservists serving in the permanent light 
lines, thus forming two sources of supply for the European working 
staff of the new military lines. It means practically only slightly 
modifying and systematising the plan which has already been inaugu- 
rated, by which it is intended to train soldiers in various railway 
duties on the railways adjoining the localities where they may happen 
to be stationed ; but for the railway corps it must be seen that a defi- 
nite number of men of each class, drivers, guards, etc., are trained 
annually, and the organization must exist complete on paper at what 
would become the mobilization station of each corps, where the name 
and regiment of every man required on mobilization would be kept. 
Until there is a more extended system of 2’ 6” lines than can be hoped 
for the next few years, there will be no alternative but to train the 
majority of the men required on broad gauge railways as at present; 
preferably those under State management. Whether their training 
on these lines will be as feasible as it would be on frontier 2’ 6” lines 
under a semi-military organization is open to some doubt. 


The scheme that has already been started is still in the experi- 
mental stage: it remains to be seen whether soldiers will take readily 
to service among civilian employés of a class to whom they are 
mostly strangers and under civilian officers who can hardly be expect- 
ed to take a very large interest in their training and welfare. Those 
who know drivers and their ways will probably have some misgivings 
as to the cordiality with which they will receive Thomas Atkins come 
for a 12-month training, and, on the treatment he receives from both 
officers and employés, will depend the success of the scheme. For 
from the soldier’s point of view the inducements are not great and the 
ultimate advantages that the men will gain by the training must not 
be over-estimated: a few men will go through it, perhaps with a view 
to obtaining employment on Indian railways after discharge from the 
cqours, but the employment of reservists in India, toany great extent, 
can hardly be encouraged by the Military Authorities at home; the 
majority of men who go home will be disappointed if they think that 
their training will get them immediate employment as guards or 
drivers on English railways, where men have to work their way up 
from the very bottom. 
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The railway corps, however, involves the training of so few men 
annually that such general objections are not likely to affect it much: 
and whatever difficulties may arise on account of the unpopularity of 
the training, as it is done at present, will be considerably lessened, 
and the scheme will have a better chance of success if that training 
can be given among men who are themselves soldiers, and under offi- 
cers who have a definite interest in seeing it properly carried out, 
that is, on the military 2’ 6” frontier lines, or on certain selected sec- 
tions of State Railways, where it can be worked with some method 
and continuity. 


The above remarks apply only to the Europeans; for the native 
staff required the plan is not, perhaps, equally feasible. 

Before, however, discussing other difficulties which suggest them- 
selves, it will be well to see exactly what men must be trained annual- 
ly, and how each class of men, both British and Native, can most 
easily be obtained. 


Of the non-commissioned officers the drivers and firemen hold 
the most responsible posts and are in a way the most important men 
on the line; the men who must be most carefully selected and whose 
training will take longest; to teach men without previous knowledge, 
a year, at least, will be required; and afterwards a short annual 
training to keep them in practice will be equally essential; assum- 
ing that they put in two years’ colour service after completing their 
training, it will be necessary to train 28 drivers and firemen annually 
for the two corps; firemen might require less, but it will probably be 
best to give both a similar training at the start, promoting the most 
promising men to drivers after a certain time, and giving each a cer- 
tificate, at the end of the course, according to the skill they have ac- 

uired. 
; The training of the guards will take far less time; given men of a 
certain amount of education, one or two months would suffice, and, 
on the same supposition as before, 14 men must be trained annually, 


For the assistant station masters, who must be also signallers— 
men who have done a course of signalling under the system saved 
in practice, must be selected; for these also a very short course will 
suffice,. The military signallers, who rendered such good service in 
the Great Indian Peninsula strike in 1898, from all accounts learnt 
their duties in a very few days, althongh they had presumably never 
done any railway work before. 


Traffic inspectors and head station masters will best be drawn from 
the existing staff of the permanent 2’ 6" lines; vacancies being tem- 
porarily filled (where necessary) by men previously trained. 


So far only the British staff have been considered, all of whom 
are to be soldiers ; granted even that it were feasible, is it necessary 
to adopt a similar plan with regard tothe native staff, in order that 
every man of the corps may be a soldier? The aes seems doubt- 
ful. Passive disaffection may certainly have to be faced in the country 
through which the railway passes, but if anything like active opposition 
is tobe met, it seems improbable that it will be possible to work 
the railway at all, Even were all the men trained to arms, an 
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organization suchas has been described cannot be considered an 
efficient fighting unit. If it is essential that it should be, then the 
only thing is to have a separate corps on the lines of a sapper and 
miner, or an English railway sapper company. But it is by no 
means easy in India to get natives who combine gocd fighting 
qualities with the qualifications necessary to make them useful railway 
men. By attempting to combine a railway corps and a fighting unit, 
we run the risk of getting something that is really not of muchruse 
for either : the primary, in fact the sole duty of the corps is to work 
the railway, and though it is, no doubt, desirable that the British 
staff, the men,.with greater responsibilites, should be soldiers, it does 
not seem really essential that every man of the corps, more especially 
the native staff in less responsible and less exposed positions, should 
be trained to arms. 

The fewer unarmed defenceless men we have the better no doubt : 
but some 50 or 60 unarmed but disciplined men seems a small thing to 
object to when, but for the railway, there would probably have been 
some thousands of unarmed and undisciplined transport followers. 


If then it is granted that there is no absolute necessity that the 
native staff should be soldiers, it will probably be possible and easiest 
in their case to make an exception to the general rule and draw them 
from the staff of State Railways ; for there are not the same objections 
in their case that there are in the case of drivers, guards, etc. The 50 
odd workshop men and cleaners could always be spared, if necessary ; 
for, on a large railway, all, except urgent repairs, can always be 
deferred for a short time, and the workshop staff temporarily reduced 
in spite of an increase in the traffic, Moreover, they would mostly be 
employed at the base, practically on their own railway, but under the 
orders of the officers of the railway corps. 


In fact, it is difficult to see from what other source these men are 
to come ; for, outside railway workshops, India scarcely produces any- 
where the sort of man wanted. 


Pointsmen and shunters could certainly be ill-spared from State 
Railways during a heavy traffic. The North-Western Railway would 
certainly want to largely increase its staff of men of these classes 
during mobilization, but to what extent it is difficult to say. Still 
the only alternative to getting them from State Railways seems to be 
to adopt the same plan as for the British non-commissioned officers 
and train sepoys, though it is a little doubtful whether sepoys would 
take readily to the scheme. The plan was once tried of giving 
sepoys of pioneer regiments some instruction in railway work, but 
does not appear to have been carried on, If it is givena really fair 
trial, the difficulties may not turn out to be really very great; experie 
ment only can decide, 


There is not space here, nor would there be any use, in discussing 
the minor details of ascheme that criticism from other points of view 
will probably show to require many modifications, 

Of the objections, which suggest themselves, the principal one 
seems to be that the scheme involves reducing the strength of our 
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present forces by possibly 250 men for every 50 miles of line; in fact, 
that one might as well take the men straight away from their regi- 
ments and form them into an organized corps at once. And this might 
certainly be the best plan were it likely that the corps will be wanted 
in every campaign, which, under present circumstances, is not the 
case. In answer to the objection, it can only be said that if the men 
cannot be spared from our present forces, the only alternative is to have 
a separate corps, and it becomes merely a question of whether the 
expense is justifiable. In favour of the scheme, it may be argued 
that the railway corps are just as much a part of the fighting force 
as troops on other parts of the line of communication, and that, but 
for the railway, a considerably larger number of troops would be 
needed to guard the road transport over the same distance, so that 
the railway in one sense gives an increase to the fighting force in the 
field. : 

Again, it may be objected that, where speed in commencing and 
carrying on the work is of such vital importance, an organization which 
bas to be collected from so many sources is bound to fail. As far.as 
the staff and labour for construction are concerned, the objection may 
certainly have some weight, but whatever the means adopted for 
constructing the line, it is bound to hold in a greater or lesser de- 
gree. 

Against the working staff the latter objection has far less weight ; 
for it must be remembered that this staff will only be required gra- 
dually as the line advances and traffic increases, and only by the time 
there are some 50 miles in working order, that is, probably six or eight 
weeks after commencement will the corps have to be brought up to 
its full strength ; and, during this period, there should be no difficulty 
in gradually getting together and organizing the men. That is always 
provided we have the requisite men and know where to find them ; 
how this can be done, it has been attempted to shew in the previous 

ages. 

E Here in India we cannot afford to provide for more than present 
needs. The future may see Kabul and Kandahar in direct railway 
communication with India, and the Trans-Caspian system extended. 
beyond its present southern terminus, until in time to come the rail- 
ways of India and Turkistan shall be joined together, while the latter 
shall be linked by direct railway communication with those of Russia. 
Were such aconsummation already within the sphere of practical 
politics, it might behove us to plan accordingly and organize that 
“system of military service now generally adopted by the four great 
military powers of Europe’’* which has already been advocated in the 
pages of this Journal, 

But if ever it comes, it can only be by longand gradual stages ; 
and as railways and frontiers advance, and political conditions change, 
there will be ample time to reconsider India’s military railways and 
their organization. Rather than provide for an uncertain future, we 
should be prepared for the first move in the game, which can be 
foreseen with comparative accuracy ; and for this the scheme now 
advocated, insignificant though it be, should prove sufficient. 


* Volume XV, page 120, 
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APPENDIX I. 


Estimate of 


THE DAILY REQUIREMENTS OF AN INFANTRY 
BRIGADE. 


Vibe APPENDIX B, FIELD SERVICE MANUAL, 


1,720 British fighting men at 3 Ibs. each =5,160 Ibs. 

1,508 Native ,, » at 2k 4, =, 3,770 

1,265 Followers ,, » at 2 yy » =2,530 4 

1,148 Animals _,, n at 22. ,, » 25,256 ,, 

489 maunds —=36,716 ,, 

Ordnance and engineering stores approximately 41 maunds. 
Total 500 maunds, or about 18 tons, 


Estimate II. 


DAILY REQUIREMENTS OF A DIVISION OF ALL ARMS 
AND A CAVALRY BRIGADE. 


Vipk APPENDIX I, COMMISSARIAT AND TRANSPORT FIELD 
SERVICE CODE. 


6,965 British fighting men at 3 Ibs, each 20,895 Ibs, 


9,149 Native + » atab,, » 92,872 ,, 
8,188 Followers » at 2 ,, + 16,376, 
60,143 


=751 maunds. 
Grain for animals, vide Appendix 22 ... 


Table F, Commissariat—Transport Field Service ( —%233 » 


le. 
Fodder for animals, vide “‘ Supplies,” paragraph 260 =3,709 


Fuel for troops, vide Supplies,” paragraph 249 ... =807 > 
Ordnance, engineering, and medical stores about S00 ,, 
Total o. ==6,001 


or approximately Total os = = 250 tons, 


Estimate of the average space required for 1 ton of the stores of 
a division of all arms in the proportion given above-— 


Grain pat 


2p tons at go c.ft.perton 4,960 c, ft. 
. Fodder Fo» Oy = aag00 
Fuel BES fie P00) «ys =2,882 ,, 
Ordnance stores a Ps 60 ii a =438 
Medical =» “> yy 8 4 857» 


Total a5o tons at average 126 c.ft. .. =32,627 ,, 
The bulk in each case is approximately the actual space occupied 
by grain in bags, compressed fodder, fuel cut up for burning, etc. 
As the actual proportion of ordnance stores would probably be 


greater, the average bulk might generally be less; 120 cubic feet 
per ton might be taken as a fair average bulk. 
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APPENDIX II. 


Estimate of the cost of plant required for a so-mile a 6” line with 
25-lb. rails, each 26 feet long om steel sleepers and rolling-stock 
sufficient to carry 110 tons per day. 


_ Rate. Unit. Total. 


50 miles permanent-way, complete oo 10,000 Mile 5,00,000 
2} 4 extra for sidings ao oe on ad 10,000 ‘i 35,000 
S engines, complete in ee oe ne 5,000 Each 1,25,000 
40 bogie tracks or 80 four-wheelers ... oe eee 2,500 | Each bogie 1,00,000 
Pumps and piping for watering engines at two terminal ard 

one intermediate station aw on on 10,000 | Station 30,000 
30 sets of points and crossings on we ea 200 Set 6,000 
Toois and plant for plate-laying and construction... «| Lump sum on 10,000 
Workshop tools for repairs ... ae on ” oo 15,000 
200 tons trestle work of averageheight, 10 feet oo 200 Ton 40,000 
20 spans light girders of 20 feet span... oe toe 450 Span 9,000 


Total sei is a 8,60,000 


The cost of permanent-way materials is based on prices reported 
current in the English market for 1899; the cost of rolling-stock is 
based on the actual cost of certain engines and wagons now in India. 
A detailed estimate of the cost of 1 mile of permanent-way is as 
follows :— 


Weight, ie: : Rate! Per Cat Jisbe Sea freight Cost andes 
. in England.) England, per ton, India, 
je 
ze 2 z zé 
40 | Ralls at a5 Ibs, per yard ane Co 6-10 26000 40 300 
1°66 | Fish-plates at 9} Ibs, per pair ... roy 8-10 sit 1°66 15°97 
*65 | Fish bo!ts at 14 0z. each on oe 16-0 10°40 “6s 11°05, 
31°50 | 2,000 sleepers weighing 35 Iba, each on Trr0 236°a5 31°50 67°75 
112 | Keys at 10 og, each, two per sleeper ee. 710 840 u12 9°52 
7493 Total .. 604"09 
Rs, 
Tons | £605 at Rs. 15 = £1 on oe os oo we 9,075 
75 | Carriage of the material, 800 miles Inland 
from the seaport at Rs. 14 per ton = mae . on 1,050 


Total cost in India, 800 miles inland ... oo 


ee 
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. APPENDIX III. 


Cost of working certain ratlways in India, exclusive of supervision 
(management and superior staff) and general charges for the 


year 1897. 


Traffic, loco 
Raliway. Are S| Meets | Clas 
worked, | per month, | 27d roe 
train mile, 
Miles, |° Rs. Rs. 
Metre gauge lines, 
Bengal and North-Western Rallway ... ae one 81s 43 “56 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway .., sa 1872 | 2 874 6 
Southern Mahratta Railway at ee ie 1,556 640 “78 
South Indian Railway oy a oe be 1,103 88'0 +36 
Narrow gauge lines, 
Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway, 2’ o” we ah sro 1297 ras 
Morvi Railway, 2’ 6” oy te sd ait 943 372 7” 
Barsi Railway, 2’ 6” ads Sa one ae 21°75, $70 “38 
Gaekwar's Railway, 2/6” ... ay 788 S10 mu 
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Details of certain narrow gauge locomotives. 


Surtante to 
to ute on 
£ RUN ON |Probable maximum 
|# load, excluding 
| 8 é a engine itself, 
Description of engine or name of \s £ a 3 catered off 
line on which it is rannicg, | 5 # le 3 per hour. 
z 2a | s 
| a e — 
2 | 8 Ble | 3 
g |F8! 3 Boils 7 
Slee) 3 3 E 
s /2o| = CaN 8 
oF iad Le | ° 
ee a | 
carr) Ins, | Tons.) Tons, Ftins.| Lbs. | Ft. 


Barsi Light Railway (India) ; Kitson | 
on ow | 30 | 29°4 | 19°75 4/8 3) 30 


and Co,, Leeds 175 | 212] 122 57 

Nowshera-Dargai Railway, heavy type 

engines (India); Kitson and Co., 

Leeds pet a as 30 | 33°3 | 18'0 3/6 3 35 | 100] 200] 110 49 

Antofagasta and Bolivia Railway 

(South America) ; Avonside Engine 

Company, Bristol we vie 30 | 28'0 | 220 316 9| 40] 120] 160 or ar 
| Type of engine similar to Darjecling- 

Himalayan, bat constructed for a 

30” gange ca as ie 30 | 160 | 16:0 2/6 6 40 | 100] 156 93 4s 


Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway, heavy | 
type engines; Sharp, Stewart and | 


Co,, Manchester “ ag | 13°75 [13°75 | a/5 6| 4o| 6o| r40| 8a] gt 
Medium heavy type of engine made by 

the Décauyille Company on 30 | 11'S | 10°o a14.-3 20 60 | 113 66 33 
Nowshera-Dargai light type engines ; 

Mann ing, Wardle and Co,, Leeds ,.. 30 | 24°3 | 12°0 3/60 25 | 100 93 50 18 


In calculating the loads in the above table, cylinder m.e. f. 
is assumed in all cases to be go ibs. where the adhesive power 
is not excee ded, the latter being taken at } the weight on drivers. 
Train resist ance is taken at 15 Ibs. per ton, not too higha limit on 
a possibly roughly laid line. 
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APPENDIX V. 


Average proportion of load carried to total weight of goods trains, 
excluding engines and brake-vans for the second-half of 1897. 


Broab OAUGE RAILWAYS. METRE GAUGE RAILWAYS, 
a 3 B g 
g Ist 3 = 
Railway. &. 3 Railway. Bb. z 
ee of z 
ee | Re | & 
gs g $s s 
< < < < 
East Indian Rallway ... om 442 197 | Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
Way wn a te 312 73 
North-Western ,, oa o 390 124 
Rayputana-Malwa Railway 343 ror 
Eastern Bengal ,. ws or 493 139 
Southern Mahratta Railway... 182 68 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway ... 314 101 
South Indiaa Rallway 165 36 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway w. we aoe 457 181 | Assam-Bengal Railway 201 so 
Madras Railway Nite on 367 110 | Burma Rallways on 193 65 
Average proportion ae 1] a | Average proportion ... on Ty] ae 
Load Load “3 
Gross weight 785 Gross weight - ae 


The above data are taken from Appendix A, Part II of the Administration Report on Indian Railway 
for 1897-98, 


Cost of a’ 6” and 2' o” wagons. 


4 UNDER LOAD oF UNDER LOAD oF 
Y GRAIN BULKING, | STORES BULKING 
% és @ | 70c. rt, Per TON. | 316.C, FT. PER TON 
Froor pte | & g Hy ——$ 
MENSION | o & : 
ise, |S | § | # 84/8 8.18 
2 é zi 
Type of wagon, e 3 = ge 3 BS 3 
35/2] ae] |32)8s| 3 | 2%] sg 
: 2/5) 3 | 3 |23\s2| 2 | a] 8 
S/c}B esl a a |= (fe) Fa] 5 |e oe 
Z b2| 3) 2 | 2 | es] 22) = | as} 32 
5 fe Se de ee ee Bia [Oo 
— — | | |] — —— |—— | —| |} —_ 
Ft In/Ft, In, Ft, In,/Ft.In./Tons,} Rs. |Tons, Tons, | Rs, |Tons, |Tons,| Rs. 
Barsi Rallway 8wheel 
iron bogies oe | 2 6125 0] 6 6} 4 O| 5°35 | 3,700! g°20 | 1°72 | 393 | S's0| 1°02} Soo 
Raipur-Dhamtar!l Rall- 
way 8-wheellron bogies | 2 0 [36 6|5 6/3 6] 4:00 | 3,200] 7°25 | 1°82] 303| 4°30] 107 | sta 
Darjeeling Rallway 4 
wheel trucks we [2 010 Of 5 6/3 6| 1°9S | Q00 | 2°74 | a'00] 328 | 1°65 | 322] Sus 


At the above prices the cost of sufficient stock to Ilft 100 tons of grain, etc., would be about 1,000 more 
for the 2’ o” than for the 2’ 6” gauge. 

The Raipur-Dhamtar! Railway has actually been built on the 2’6” gauge, but the wagons were 
originally designed fora 2/0” and the weights are those before coaversion to 2/6”. The price quoted is 
rather less than they actually cost in India, but Is believed to be more nearly in proportion to 2’ G” wagons 
coating Rs, 2,700. : 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE NATIVE ARMY, 


Camere aammenenl 


By Captain F, C. LAING, 12TH BENGAL INFANTRY. 


During the present campaign in South Africa a vast amount has 
been, and will be, written about the battle-training of our army and 
vast problems of this nature will be dealt with by all sections of the 
equally vast writing public. As far as the revising of the drill-book 
is concerned, we may be sure that the experts employed will endea- 
vour to meet all requirements, and we may therefore leave with every 
confidence the battle-training of our army, British and Native, in the 
hands of those competent to deal with it ; but in this paper I would 
venture to bring into prominence a subject which has, without en- 
croaching on the drill and tactical side of the question, a direct in- 
fluence on the efficiency of the native soldier as a fighting unit. 
This subject is briefly— physical training and exercise outside the 
authorised routine. At first sight it may be argued that the soldier 
with his regular drills, musketry, station duties, etc., has as much 
occupation as he can conveniently cope with, but I would endeavour 
to show that those duties in themselves are not sufficient to turn any 
man into the athlete that is required for the army of the present day. 
Before making my suggestions, let us consider the present conditions 
obtaining in native regiments as a whole. 


The freshly captured recruit is put through a fairly severe course 
of physical drill, dumb-bell exercise, gymnastics, etc.; his nose is kept 
to the grind-stone, and, what with sufficient food and a healthy life, 
he finally becomes avery decently well set up young man; he is 
drafted into the ranks, and then, alas ! deterioration is only too apt to 
set in. He is no longer compelled to hop about on one leg, or twist 
his body into uncomfortable positions, and he would be looked upon 
as a fool by his comrades if he did so; the consequence is that, unless 
compelled by what he perhaps considers needlessly harsh regulations 
to perform such quaint antics as bayonet exercise, etc , he prefers to sit 
ta “aram"’; and, worse luck, the majority of our sepoys do sit in 
“aram’’ as far as circumstances will permit. The result of this is 
that we find far too many men aged before their time ; even allowing 
for the more rapid decline of the average oriental, we find men, 
youag in years, but old in appearance and vigour, and we get rid of 
th -n by every means available, when by rights they should be steady 
s».diers, toughened by training and fit to stand all the vicissitudes 
of campaigning. 


During the recent inspection of a certain native regiment, the 
General Officer Commanding called attention to the fact that many of 
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the men had large stomachs—a remark which, however, calculated to 
hurt the feelings of a British regiment would, if translated to the 
recipients in this case, only be a source of gratification; and itis 
because of this feeling of gratification that it is so hard to imbue 
our friend Jack Sepoy with the idea that “ aram” is a thing to be only 
lightly indulged in, and that a figure inclined to “embonpoint” is more 
a matter of shame than pride. At this stage doubtless many an 
officer of the Indian Army will begin to pooh-pooh the idea of the 
sepoy, as a whole, being anything but a very fair specimen of man- 
hood, and he will point out that in his regiment, at any rate, wrestling 
and sports are freely indulged in ; that in another hockey is keenly 
played ; in a third that football is always to the fore. This may be 
granted at the outset; in my own regiment, for example, hockey is 
played regularly ; but to say that because certain games and sports 
are enjoyed by certain men, regiments, as a whole, are inclined to 
athletics more than to loafing would be to misstate the case most 
completely. Again, it will be pointed out that, after a man’s parade 
in the morning and afternoon—after his guards and fatigues, he is not 
likely to wish for or to need any further exercise during the day ; but 
it must be remembered that in the year there are necessarily many 
days of leisure; the hot weather brings in a diminution of parades 
and manceuvres, and the regimental hospital begins to show an in- 
crease in patients, A large majority of people, if asked the reason 
why illness is more rife in the hot weather than the cold, would pro- 
bably answer that the climate is almost entirely to blame, but they 
would unwittingly be somewhat wide of the mark. The hot weather is 
certainly trying enough, but the white man has found out quickly 
that, if he stays on the plains and wishes to preserve his health, the 
best way is to take judicious exercise and not lie all day under a 
punkah with a long drink and a cheroot. 


It may be doubted whether the Asiatic -is imbued with similar 
ideas ; and, although ! would in nowise put the fighting man in the 
same category as the remainder of the native populace, even he is so 
strongly imbued with the idea of ‘‘aram” that it is only under pressure 
generally that he can be induced, outside his duties, to take up any 
form of exercise beyond a stroll to the bazaar. However keen 
British officers may be in promoting sports and games, it is only a 
small proportion of the men who enter into them ; if any particular 
regiment has a reputation for wrestling, sword-play, or any other native 
form of athletics, it is only due to a small minority, generally one or 
two really good men who have a few pupils and who represent the 
regiment in matches. 


My contention and the point I am anxious to bring home to any- 
one interested in the question is, that good as are the men of our 
Indian Army, they can, and should, be made better, weedy sickly men 
should be eliminated and the desirable ones should be encouraged to 
perfect their physique in every possible way. Anyone, who has been 
on service, must know that certain men ina regiment are bound to 
give in almost at the outset; they have no specific complaint which 
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enables them to be cast by the doctor before starting, but a long 
march or two renders them unfit, and they sooner or later goon the 
sick list, and are lost to the country which pays them for the rest of 
the campaign. 


This is no place to enter into a discussion as to the why and 
wherefore of such breakdowns and the absurdity of having soldiers 
who can’t possibly fight, but the fact remains there are plenty of such 
men in our Native Army, and 1 would therefore endeavour to show 
One means, at any rate, by which physiqte and stamina can and should 
be improved. 


In the cold weather generally, and at camps of exercise in pat- 
ticular, sufficient healthy work for the troops can be obtained for a 
limited period ; but where the ground is unfavourable, and during the 
greater part of the year, systematic exercise is never indulged in, the 
sepoy may be hard-worked or over-worked for one or two days in the 
week, while for the rest he has practically little or nothing to keep his 
liver in working order. 


We all know what life is like at a large school in England; we all 
know the boy who rushes into every form of game; we also know the 
oungster who skulks and prefers to loiter round the “ tuck-shop” to 
joining in any out-door amusement of any kind. To discourage the 
skulker, and to bring up the boy in the way he should go, it has become 
the universal custom to make games of some sort compulsory, with the 
beneficial result that the would-be loafer is often turned into a credit- 
able cricket or football player, and the youth, who previously pre- 
ferred the surreptitious smoke, discovers thathe can get more fun out 
of one game at cricket than many cigarettes and “logs of cake.” 


The British youngster is trained from childhood to healthy exer- 
cise, and usually, if there is nothing radically wrong with him, he 
cherishes his love of out-door games to the end of his life; the moral 
of this is that England’s greatness is due chiefly to the Englishman’s 
love of manly sport. Itis all very well to say that mind is above matter, 
and that greatness depends on brains; but, unless the brains are 
backed up by courage and strength, they are useless; that Great 
Britain owns the largest share of the earth may be theoretically due 
to her general superiority, but itis primarily and actually due to the 
strength of her arm. 


Such truisms, as the above, are simply mentioned to show how 
much depends on the physical training of the manhood of a nation; 
and this being granted, 1 would venture to state that the native 
soldier is not sufficiently trained physically to get the best qualities 
out of him; and to do this properly, some system should be devised 
by which he should be either persuaded or compelled to put himself 
into thorough training, We are confronted at the outset by all sorts 
of possible and probable opposition ; and though it may be hard to 
introduce reforms when sepoys are of some years’ service, yet there is 
ample scope for training the recruit and keeping him in condition 
when he is drafted into the ranks. No scheme is of much avail unless 
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it can show some detail as to its carrying out, and I therefore make 
the following suggestions as a sort of platform upon which can be 
built up a workable system :— 


For recruits. 


(1) The recruit’s course of physical training would be improved 
by the complete adoption of the Sandow system which is wholly admir- 
able and far better suited to developing the muscles than that laid down 
in the drill-book whichis incomplete and appears to be partly taken 
from Sandow’s book and partly from other sources ; the dumb-bells, as 
used, are too heavy, and the bar-bells could be dispensed with. 


The whole secret of successful physical culture, as mentioned in all 
Sandow’s instructions, is concentration of mind on each exercise, and it 
is extremely doubtful now whether the average recruit puts any will 
into his work at all. 


(2) If the Sandow system was properly adopted, gymnastics would 
not be needful ; the plant of the latter is expensive and cumbersome, 
and the money saved by not buying the apparatus could be better ap- 
plied in other ways, such as purchasing hockey sticks, cricketing gear, 
footballs, etc. 


(3) In addition to the recruit’s ordinary training, he should be made 
to play hockey, football, or some similar game at least twice a week 
instead of afternoon drill; it isa pleasant change from routine; he 
doesn’t lose much as a soldier, and he may gain a liking for a manly 
game which otherwise would never appeal to him. 


For trained soldiers. 


(1) The recruit, on being drafted into the ranks, should be made to 
state what particular form of athletics he prefers; he need not be tied 
down to any particular form so long as he went in for one or more of 
the many which are open to him ; some men would, for example, prefer 
their native wrestling to any English game. 

(2) While giving each man every freedom in choosing his form of 
athletics, he should be distinctly made to understand that under n0 
circumstances, other than duty or illness, would he be allowed to shirk. 


(3) To prevent, as far as possible, athletics becoming too much 0 
atoil, they might be carried on only four times in the week, the object 
being to make every sepoy more or less of an athlete whether he 
liked it or not, but at the same time prevent, as far as possible, making 
his training unpleasant and a tax on his temper. 


(4) Whatever the form of out-door exercise, it should be for not 
less than one hour at a time. 


(5) To encourage the men the British officers can do much by 
personal example and by entering into the various games themselves; 
every native regiment has a percentage, however small, of able-bodied 
British officers; and it would not require much pressure, considering 
what keenness there is generally among them, to induce them to foreg? 
their own amusements once or twice a week to superintend and joia 
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in the games their men were playing. One may count on four British 
officers at least in each regiment who are fairly athletic, and this would 
give one superintending olficerdaily, always remembering “the more 
the merrier.” 


(6) Inter-company teams of every kind might eventually be orga- 
nised, which would give the stimulus of competition; following this, 
inter-regimental matches could be arranged, and probably in time a 
system of prize-giving could be added. 


To be the best shooting regiment in India is doubtless gratifying, 
but how much greater the ‘‘ Kudos” for a regiment to be the best shots, 
best cricketers, football and hockey players; in brief to be the cham- 
pion all round regiment. 


One difficulty at present would be the probable opposition of the 
native commissioned and non-commissioned ranks ; the latter pos- 
sibly take their cue from the former, but itis any way hard to get the 
average native officer to take any proper interest in games ; true, a 
few do in the infantry and probably more in the cavalry where polo is 
encouraged ; but it is to be feared that the majority look upon any 
form of unnecessary exercise as beneath their dignity ; and hence we 
find so often the smart non-commissioned officer, when promoted, 
developing into the paunchy native officer a good fellow enough, 
but physically incapable of doubling more than a few hundred 
yards, and quite unprepared totackle a hill or climb a wall ata 
moment's notice. 


There seems now a days a tendency, however, to encourage the 
young man in preference to the older; and such being the case, we 
may take for granted that gradually the commissioned and non-com- 
missioned ranks will be entirely filled by men in their prime; and for 
men of this stamp there is no excuse if they are not physically fit—of 
course leaving out vicissitudes of climate. 


A further objection, which is likely to be raised against the above 
ideas, is the compulsory nature of the games and exercises, and this 
would at first undoubtedly be a serious obstacle to overcome ; at the 
same time it can hardly be sufficiently insisted upon that if we are to 
place the Native Army on an equality with European armies apart 
from drill and armament, further physical culture is indispensable. 


The material is already good and likely to be better. All that is 
wanted is stimulus and example to perfect it; something more is 
required than smart appearance on parade; complaints are often 
made by staff corps officers that few opportunities are given them 
to get into thorough touch with their men ; and our system lends some 
colour to such remarks, because, with the exception of the regimental 
staff, British officers have few chances, of being with the men 
except on parade and at musketry. The double company system 
may help, but the introduction of games would bring officers into 
closer contact with their men, and a better and more friendly feeling 
between them would result, 
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The example of British regiments can well be f 1 ee. 
diMiculties are greater of course, because Mr. Tiomas Ava ss teat 
more naturally to out-door sports than his brother Jaan S; 
nevertheless I feel confident that if once a start were r 
lines sugyested, in a few years we should find a marked : 
in the physique of the Native Army ; good bodily heal:b .s e282 
by proper cxercise and good health means invreased ; 
of endurance, better shooting, better drill, better mersves 7 + 
general immunity = from serious illness of the staf crrps - + 
must surely be put down to his early training and uve - 
door exercise; the recruit and trained soldi-r has er 
itisonly the cultivation of his taste for some form cf sp 


is deficient. Like a certain type of English school bov Reis ciars 
tioned, he simply wants the impetus given by compulsion; sc7e te. 
to games by choice, others don’t ; it isfor the latter we have to ¢.- 
late; and, finally, we may be quite sure thatif there are mea cow z 
the Native Army, who are not fitted for the playing of gaz.cs st 


are they fitted for the great game of war. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE NATIVE ARMY. 


By Captain F. C. LAING, 12TH BENGAL INFANTRY. 


— ND 


Dnring the present campaign in South Africa a vast amount has 
been, and will be, written about the battle-training of our army and 
vast problems of this nature will be dealt with by all sections of the 
equally vast writing public. As far as the revising of the drill-book 
is concerned, we may be sure that the experts employed will endea- 
vour to meet all requirements, and we may therefore leave with every 
confidence the battle-training of our army, British and Native, in the 
hands of those competent to deal with it ; but in this paper I would 
venture to bring into prominence a subject which has, without en- 
croaching on the drill and tactical side of the question, a direct in- 
fluence on the elfliciency of the native soldier as a fighting unit. 
This subject is briefly— physical training and exercise outside the 
authorised routine. At first sight it may be argued that the soldier 
with his regular drills, musketry, station duties, etc., has as much 
occupation as he can conveniently cope with, but I would endeavour 
to show that those duties in themselves are not sufficient to turn any 
man into the athlete that is required for the army of the present day. 

3efore making my suggestions, Ict us consider the prescnt conditions 
obtaining in native regiments as a whole. 


The freshly captured recruit is put through a fairly severe course 
of physical drill, dumb-bell exercise, gymnastics, etc.; his nose is kept 
to the grind-stone, and, what with sufficient food and a healthy life, 
he finally becomes avery decently well set up young man; he is 
drafted into the ranks, and then, alas ! deterioration is only too apt to 
set in. He is no longer compelled to hop about on onc leg, or twist 
his body into uncomfortable positions, and he would be looked upon 
as a fool by his comrades if he did so; the consequence is that, unless 
compelled by what he perhaps considers needlessly harsh regulations 
to perform such quaint antics as bayonet exercise, ctc, he prefers to sit 
ia “aram‘'; and, worse luck, tie majority of our sepoys do sit in 
“aram’’ «as far as circumstances will permit. The result of this is 
that we find far too many men aged before their time ; even allowing 
for the more rapid decline of the average oriental, we find men, 
youag in years, but old in appearance and vigour, and we get rid of 
th on by every means available, when by rights they should be steady 
s>.diers, toughened by training and fit to stand all the vicissitudes 
of campaigning. 


During the recent inspection of a certain native regiment, the 
General Officer Commanding called attention to the fact that many of 
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the men had large stomachs—a remark which, however, calculated to 
hurt the feelings of a British regiment would, if translated to the 
recipients in this case, only be a source of gratification; and it is 
because of this feeling of gratification that it is so hard to imbue 
our friend Jack Sepoy with the idea that “aram” is a thing to be only 
lightly indulged in, and that a figure inclined to “ embonpoint’’ is more 
a matter of shame than pride. At this stage doubtless many an 
officer of the Indian Army will begin to pooh-pooh the idea of the 
sepoy, as a whole, being anything but a very fair specimen of man- 
hood, and he will point out that in his regiment, at any rate, wrestling 
and sports are freely indulged in ; that in another hockey is keenly 
played ; in a third that football is always to the fore. This may be 
granted at the outset; in my own regiment, for example, hockey is 
played regularly ; but to say that because certain games and sports 
‘are enjoyed by certain men, regiments, as a whole, are inclined to 
athletics more than to loafing would be to misstate the case most 
completely. Again, it will be pointed out that, aftera man’s parade 
in the morning and afternoon—after his guards and fatigues, he is not 
likely to wish for or to need any further exercise during the day ; but 
it must be remembered that in the year there are necessarily many 
days of leisure; the hot weather brings in a diminution of parades 
and manceuvres, and the regimental hospital begins to show an in- 
crease in patients, A large majority of people, if asked the reason 
why illness is more rife in the hot weather than the cold, would pro- 
bably answer that the climate is almost entirely to blame, but they 
would unwittingly be somewhat wide of the mark. The hot weather is 
certainly trying enough, but the white man has found out quickly 
that, if he stays on the plains and wishes to preserve his health, the 
best way is to take judicious exercise and not lie all day under a 
punkah with a long drink and a cheroot. 


It may be doubted whether the Asiatic is imbued with similar 
ideas ; and, although [ would in nowise put the fighting man in the 
same category as the remainder of the native populace, even he is so 
strongly imbued with the idea of “‘aram” that it is only under pressure 
generally that he can be induced, outside his duties, to take up any 
form of exercise beyond a stroll to the bazaar. However keen 
British officers may be in promoting sports and games, it is only a 
small proportion of the men who enter into them ; if any particular 
regiment has a reputation for wrestling, sword-play, or any other native 
form of athletics, it is only due to a small minority, generally one or 
two really good men who have a few pupils and who represent the 
regiment in matches. 


My contention and the point I am anxious to bring home to any- 
one interested in the question is, that good as are the men of our 
Indian Army, they can, and should, be made better, weedy sickly men 
should be eliminated and the desirable ones should be encouraged to 
perfect their physique in every possible way. Anyone, who has been 
on service, must know that certain men ina regiment are bound to 
give in almost at the outset; they have no specific complaint which 
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enables them to be cast by the doctor before starting, but a long 
march or two renders them unfit, and they sooner or later goon the 
sick list, and are lost to the country which pays them for the rest of 
the campaign. 


This is no place to enter into a discussion as to the why and 
wherefore of such breakdowns and the absurdity of having soldiers 
who can’t possibly fight, but the fact remains there are plenty of such 
men in our Native Army, and I would therefore endeavour to show 
one means, at any rate, by which physiqte and stamina can and should 
be improved. 


In the cold weather generally, and at camps of exercise in pat- 
ticular, sufficient healthy work for the troops can be obtained for a 
limited period ; but where the ground is unfavourable, and during the 
greater part of the year, systematic exercise is never indulged in, the 
sepoy may be hard-worked or over-worked for one or two days in the 
week, while for the rest he has practically little or nothing to keep his 
liver in working order. 


We all know what life is like at a large school in England; we all 
know the boy who rushes into every form of game; we also know the 
youngster who skulks and prefers to loiter round the “ tuck-shop” to 
joining in any out-door amusement of any kind. To discourage the 
skulker, and to bring up the boy in the way he should go, it has become 
the universal custom to make games of some sort compulsory, with the 
beneficial result that the would-be loafer is often turned into a credit- 
able cricket or football player, and the youth, who previously pres 
ferred the surreptitious smoke, discovers that he can get more fun out 
of one game at cricket than many cigarettes and “ slogs of cake.” 


The British youngster is trained from childhood to healthy exer- 
cise, and usually, if there is nothing radically wrong with him, he 
cherishes his love of out-door games to the end of his life; the moral 
of this is that England’s greatness is due chiefly to the Englishman’s 
love of manly sport. Itis all very well to say that mind is above matter, 
and that greatness depends on brains; but, unless the brains are 
backed up by courage and strength, they are useless; that Great 
Britain owns the largest share of the earth may be theoretically due 
to her general superiority, but itis primarily and actually due to the 
strength of her arm. 


Such truisms, as the above, are simply mentioned to show how 
much depends on the physical training of the manhood of a nation; 
and this being granted, 1 would venture to state that the native 
soldier is not sufficiently trained physically to get the best qualities 
out of him; and to do this properly, some system should be devised 
by which he should be either persuaded or compelled to put himself 
into thorough training. We are confronted at the outset by all sorts 
of possible and probable opposition ; and though it may be hard to 
introduce reforms when sepoys are of some years’ service, yet there is 
ample scope for training the recruit and keeping him in condition 
when he is drafted into the ranks. No scheme is of much avail unless 
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it can show some detail as to its carrying out, and I therefore make 
the following suggestions as a sort of platform upon which can be 
built up a workable system :-— 


For recruits. 


(1) The recruit’s course of physical training would be improved 
by the complete adoption of the Sandow system which is wholly admir- 
able and far better suited to developing the muscles than that laid down 
in the drill-book whichis incomplete and appears to be partly taken 
from Sandow’s book and partly from other sources ; the dumb-bells, as 
used, are too heavy, and the bar-bells could be dispensed with. 


The whole secret of successful physical culture, as mentioned in all 
Sandow’s instructions, is concentration of mind on each exercise, and it 
is extremely doubtful now whether the average recruit puts any will 
into his work at all. 


(a) If the Sandow system was properly adopted, gymnastics would 
not be needful ; the plant of the latter is expensive and cumbersome, 
and the money saved by not buying the apparatus could be better ap- 
plied in other ways, such as purchasing hockey sticks, cricketing gear, 
footballs, etc, 

(3) In addition to the recruit’s ordinary training, he should be made 
to play hockey, football, or some similar game at least twice a week 
instead of afternoon drill; it isa pleasant change from routine; he 
doesn’t lose much as a soldier, and he may gain a liking for a manly 
game which otherwise would never appeal to him. 


For trained soldiers. 


(1) The recruit, on being drafted into the ranks, should be made to 
state what particular form of athletics he prefers; he need not be tied 
down to any particular form so long as he went in for one or more of 
the many which are open to him ; some men would, for example, prefer 
their native wrestling to any English game. 

(2) While giving each man every freedom in choosing his form of 
athletics, he should be distinctly made to understand that under no 
circumstances, other than duty or illness, would he be allowed to shirk. 


(3) To prevent, as far as possible, athletics becoming too much o 
atoil, they might be carried on only four times in the week, the object 
being to make every sepoy more or less of an athlete whether he 
liked it or not, but at the same time prevent, as far as possible, making 
his training unpleasant and a tax on his temper. 


(4) Whatever the form of out-door exercise, it should be for not 
less than one hour at a time. 


(5) To encourage the men the British officers cando much by 
personal example and by entering into the various games themselves; 
every native regiment has a percentage, however small, of able-bodied 
British officers ; and it would not require much pressure, considering 
what keenness there is generally among them, to induce them to forego 
their own amusements once or twice a week to superintend and join 
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in the games their men were playing. One may count on four British 
officers at least in each regiment who are fairly athletic, and this would 
give one superintending officer daily, always remembering “the more 
the merrier.” 


(6) Inter-company teams of every kind might eventually be orga- 
nised, which would give the stimulus of competition; following this, 
inter-regimental matches could be arranged, and probably in time a 
system of prize-giving could be added. 


To be the best shooting regiment in India is doubtless gratifying, 
but how much greater the “ Kudos” for a regiment to be the best shots, 
best cricketers, football and hockey players; in brief to be the cham- 
pion all round regiment. 


One difficulty at present would be the probable opposition of the 
native commissioned and non-commissioned ranks ; the latter pos- 
sibly take their cue from the former, but itis any way hard to get the 
average native officer to take any proper interest in games ; true, a 
few do in the infantry and probably more in the cavalry where polo is 
encouraged ; but it is to be feared that the majority look upon any 
form of unnecessary exercise as beneath their dignity ; and hence we 
find so often the smart non-commissioned officer, when promoted, 
developing into the paunchy native officer a good fellow enough, 
but physically incapable of doubling more than a few hundred 
yards, and quite unprepared totackle a hill or climb a wall ata 
moment's notice. 


There seems nowadays atendency, however, to encourage the 
young man in preference to the older; and such being the case, we 
may take for granted that gradually the commissioned and non-com- 
missioned ranks will be entirely filled by men in their prime; and for 
men of this stamp there is no excuse if they are not physically fit—of 
course leaving out vicissitudes of climate. 


A further objection, which is likely to be raised against the above 
ideas, is the compulsory nature of the games and exercises, and this 
would at first undoubtedly be a serious obstacle to overcome ; at the 
same time it can hardly be sufficiently insisted upon that if we are to 
place the Native Army on an equality with European armies apart 
from drill and armament, further physical culture is indispensable. 


The material is already good and likely to be better. All that is 
wanted is stimulus and example to perfect it; something more is 
required than smart appearance on parade; complaints are often 
made by staff corps officers that few opportunities are given them 
to get into thorough touch with their men ; and our system lends some 
colour to such remarks, because, with the exception of the regimental 
staff, British officers have few chances, of being with the men 
except on parade and at musketry. The double company system 

may help, but the introduction of games would bring officers into 
closer contact with their men, and a better and more friendly feeling 
between them would result. 
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The example of British regiments can well be followed ; the 
difficulties are greater of course, because Mr. Thomas Atkins takes 
more naturally to out-door sports than his brother Jack Sepoy ; but 
nevertheless I feel confident that if once a start were made on the 
lines suggested, in a few years we should find a marked improvement 
in the physique of the Native Army; good bodily health is ensured 
by proper exercise and good health means increased power 
of endurance, better shooting, better drill, better nerves, The 
general immunity from serious illness of the staff corps officer 
must surely be put down to his early training and love of out- 
door exercise ; the recruit and trained soldier has enough food ; 
it isonly the cultivation of his taste for some form of sport which 
is deficient. Like a certain type of English school boy already men- 
tioned, he simply wants the impetus given by compulsion ; some take 
to games by choice, others don’t ; it isfor the latter we have to legis- 
late; and, finally, we may be quite sure that if there are men now in 
the Native Army, who are not fitted for the playing of games, still less 
are they fitted for the great game of war. 


TWE SEAL OF THE 
GREAT KING OF MS5U0OR 
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A RELIC OF THE BLOCKADE OF TRICHINOPOLY, 1752-1753. 
By C. DALTon, Esq. 


The accompanying print is taken from an original document 
found on a sepoy employed by the Regent of Mysore in 1752 to 
gain an entrance into the beleaguered town of Trichinopoly and shoot 
Captain John Dalton, the Commandant of the Garrison. The document, 
or rather passport, is in the Mahratta characters and language, and 
has been translated by Mr. Pathak, a Mahratta man, Assistant to 
Professor Lewis Rice at Bangalore. 


Translation. 


‘A passport issued by Muraraji Hindurao Ghorapade (Persian 
titles omitted) :-— 

One horseman and three musketeers with three or four servants 
are travelling from Pudechery to Channapatana. On the road they 
should not be obstructed without reason, and they should be con- 
ducted safely. The above should be known as a strict order and 
should be carried out as it is written. Dated the 22nd day of the 
month of Jilheja, the year 6. The end.” 


Professor Rice, in a letter, dated 26th March 1896, to Professor 
Rhys Davids, of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, says :— 


“The document is dated on the 22nd of Zihaji (March) in the 
year 6, perhaps 1166 of the Hijra, which would be 1752 A.D. The 
Chief, in whose name the grant is given, was no doubt Mordri Rao, ° 
who was captured by Haidar Aliin 1775, and sent to Kabballurga, 
where he died.” 


The endorsement in Captain John Dalton’s own hand, on the 
back of this passport, tells the fate of the sepoy sent as an advance 
guard to carry out his master’s treacherous scheme of assassina- 
tion :— 

“Commission under the great seal of Misoor found on the sepoy 
executed at Trichinopoly for attempting to seduce the Commanding 


Officer at Chindominy Gate and shoot the Commander of the Gar- 
tison.—Fohkn Dalton.” 


This interesting old document is now in the hands of Mr. Charles 
Dalton, a great grandson of the gallant Captain John Dalton, who 
so ably held Trichinopoly against the French and their native allies in 
1752-1753. This defence is a matter of Indian history and has been 
fully recorded by Robert Orme, Sir John Malcolm, Richard Cam- 
bridge, Colonel Malleson, and other well-known writers. A memoir 
of Captain John Dalton was published in 1886 by the present writer. 
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(Contributed by the Intelligence Branch.) 


THE BAYONET. 


Being a précis of an article by Sub-Lieutenant Vitale, goth (Italian) 
Infantry, published in “L’Eserctto Italiano” of the 6th, 8th 
and 11th October 1899. : 


The writer takes, as his theme, the following proposition :— 


Although it isan axiom, continually inculcated on the soldier, 
that musketry fire has for its object to shake the enemy’s infantry and 
prepare the way for the final assault, yet military experts of to-day 
seem to be morc and more convinced of the almost complete useless- 
ness of the bayonct in these days of accurate and far-carrying arms 
of precision ; and they explain its retention in the service by such 
misty arguments as “ morale,” its use by night or in fogs, surprises, 
etc, 


The writer is not of this opinion, and proceeds to show how such 
a statement—apart from its foundation on true or false premises—may 
cause harm to all, but especially to the infantry soldier, who, in a 
. future war, will not be prepared, not only physically, but unfortunately 
also morally, to assault a position with the bayonet. The soldier of 
to-day expects his musketry fire alone to give him the victory. If 
to-morrow he is ordered to charge with the bayonet, he will say to 
himself that something has gone wrong; that the attack has failed; 
since he must also charge with the bayonet; that the enemy is stronger 
than his side. It is clear that he will not go to the charge with that 
spirit which is absolutely necessary to success. 


What does the infantry soldier think of his bayonet or sword ba 
yonet? That when wearing it, without his rifle, he is not entirely un- 
armed; that it is an article which he fixes on his rifle to perform the 
bayonet exercise, or when on sentry, or sometimes at inspections, The 
bayonet exercise and even the “attack and defence” which many 
regard as an obsolcte exercise (and indeed it is so, as it, in ro way, 
answers to any eventuality on service) engenders in the mina of the 
soldier a misguided notion that should it come to close quarter fight- 
ing with the Layonet, all he has to do is to come to the “ engage ” and 
perform one or two motions which will at once give him the victory. 
What will he think when he finds himself a unit in a confused line 
tending to close and thicken towards the centre, advancing at different 
rates of speed ? Now seeming to hesitate, anon making a spurt, slowing 
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down to wait for a wing and finally coming to the shock in a natural 
and unavoidable disorder ? He will think “Things are going all wrong; 
we are ‘clubbed’ and in disorder,” and he will lose faith in his leaders, 
Nor would he be wrong. Has he ever, in time of peace, on parade, seen 
a similar disorder? So natural and so admirable because it is so true ? 
Has he ever been taught a species of bayonet exercise consisting in 
an irregular rush, having for its object one point with the bayonet at 
a scarcely resisting object? No, all he has been taught is to advance 
and retire, to stamp, and to point at vacant air with his bayonet. In 
the cavalry the trooper is indeed taught the use of his sabre. First 
on foot, in a position resembling the seat on the saddle, he goes 
through certain exercises which loosen his wrist and strengthen his 
forearm. Then on horseback he repeats his exercise, making his 
sabre-cuts ata machine which, if the cut be ¢rve, replies with a 
detonation ; but is silent if the edge of the sabre has not been properly 
directed. Why cannot something similar be done with the bayonet 
in the infantry? It would be absurd to deny to musketry fire its 
extreme importance in the attack; but it would be equally absurd 
to suppose that fire only is invariably going to be the only factor of 
success in the attack of a position. Hence the extreme importance 
of teaching the soldier more about the use of his bayonet. 


The writer also deprecates the custom of the service of always fix- 
ing bayonets against charging cavalry. It is—-he sayse=curious that 
against infantry the bayonet is fixed too Jate—much too late some- 
times ; whilst against cavalry it is ‘nvartably fixed, when in this latter 
case it is quite useless to do so. Nay, it is fatal, because the act of 
fixing bayonets, which takes some time in peace, and will take longer 
in war, is so much precious time deducted from infantry fire which is 
the only defence against charging cavalry. Twenty seconds employed 
in fixing bayonets means hundreds of shots lost; whereas it is well 
known that against charging cavalry it is necessary to employ as 
much rapid magazine fire as possible. 

Here the writer comes to the principal point in his argument. 
It has been said by the majority of experts in military matters that 
formerly the bayonet charge was indispensable, because small arms 
had but little precision, a high trajectory, and were not accurate, or 
not uniform’in accuracy. Now—they add—infantry fire has attained an 
extraordinary efficacy, the battle will be decided by fire alone, and 
therefore the bayonet has become nearly, if not entirely, useless. The 
writer contends that the argument is not exact, because it rests on 
inexact premises. The efficacy of infantry fire 4as not increased to 
the extent that is claimed for it. That a modern rifle of small calibre 
is infinitely superior in precision and extent of range, etc., to the old 
rifles, is indubitable ; but the increased efficacy claimed for it is much 
diminished by the fact that the vulnerability of the targets is, under 
modern conditions, not increased in proportion. For increase in the 
vulnerability of the target we have (2) more ammunition can be carried ; 
the soldier has more lives in his power; (4) increased rapidity of fire ; 
(c) a flat trajectory increasing the breadth of the dangerous zone ; 
(d) increased accuracy, #.¢., when the distance ts known, or accurately 
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judged, orfound; (e) increased extent of range; the enemy is not 
secure even at 2,000 metres ; though good shooting at such ranges is 
rare, still it must be taken into account; (f/) increased penetration; 
one bullet may kill several men standing in its line of flight; also 
some cover, such as trees, etc., is no longer any cover; (g) hits from 
ricochets are more numerous and more deadly owing to the shape of 
the bullet and because it falls at a more acute angle. 


Let us now examine the circumstances that tend to decrease the 
vulnerability of the target, with modern arms of precision:—(a) The 
advantage of increased number of cartridges is neutralised by fire 
commencing at much longer distances, by the increased rapidity of the 
same, and by magazine fire; hence the soldier will find himself short 
of ammunition, if anything, sooner than was the case formerly. (8) 
If this increased expenditure necessarily meant an increased number 
of hits on the target, the advantage would still be great ; but it is 
well known that rapidity of fire in the heat of action is an element of 
detraction from accuracy of aim, The soldier feverishly fills and 
empties his magazine and makes but few hits. The accuracy does 
not grow, as it should, in proportion as the distance is diminished; 
but the reverse may be expected with a war target, as the soldier is 
not flurried or excited at long distances, but is undeniably so as he 
nears the enemy. (c) The flat trajectory is the greatest factor in 
the increased accuracy of modern arms, yet this very flatness of 
trajectory is often the cause of immunity from harm to the target 
aimed at. This is the case with troops in shelter trenches, With 
the former high trajectory, a bullet grazing the top of a parapet could 
still hit troops sheltered behind it. With the modern flat trajectory 
the zone of immunity behind the shelter-trench is increased. It 
follows that in future wars an increased use will be made of shelter- 
trenches, and this will be no inconsiderable item among the causes 
that militate against the much talked of increase of efficacy of fire. 
It might be argued that the penetration of the bullet being great, 
shelter-trenches will have to be made with much thicker parapets, 
but the writer answers that the penetration of the rifle-bullet now in 
use is ‘98 of a metre, in loose earth at 200 metres. It will therefore 
not be difficult to run up improvised cover, especially as the shelter- 
trench need not be so deep, considering the flatness of trajectory, as 
it has been the practice to make it. (@) The greater accuracy 
of modern arms is a real advantage ; but only in that it affects the 
vertical dispersion of fire. The lateral dispersion of collective fire 
in war, which was insufficient with the old arms, is now even less. 
Add to this the tendency of every soldier to aim at the centre of any 
target, and it will be seen that in future wars the flanks of any for- 
mation of troops will suffer little, and less than they formerly did. (e) 
The increased carrying power of modern rifles is no great advantage, 
and this will be easily understood, At great distances objects are 
imperfectly seen, and when they are seen and fired at by good marks- 
men, few hits are made owing to the flat trajectory and increased 
dispersion of fire. Besides, the judging or finding of long distances 
is frequently attended with gross errors. We shall, however, see 
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to what the accuracy of long distance volleys is reduced when we 
examine the “Tables of vulnerability” in the Musketry Regula- 
tions. (f) Increased penetration, as we have seen, has nu great 
influence on the normal shelter-trench. If it is true that a bullet 
would perforate three or four men in its line of flight, on the other 
hand it is difficult to find men in such formation—on purpose, as 
it were, to get perforated. At short and medium distances the bullet 
will find thin extended lines. At long distances it might find deeper 
formations, but the bullet is then half spent and its angle of fall has 
increased, therefore its penetration is diminished. (g) Ricochets are 
numerous, and this is a real advantage; but it is as well to note that 
they rise at such different angles and in so many strange directions 
that not so many of them hit the target as is popularly supposed. 


Finally, the writer invites attention to the “ Tables of vulnerability ” 
in the Italian Musketry Regulations, by which it appears that on a 
target representing men standing, at a known distance of 600 metres, 
the percentage of hits to rounds fired is 38:-4—at 1,300 metres 15°7 and 
at 2,000 metres 4°7. If these percentages were obtained in’ actual 
warfare, then indeed the bayonet might be ostracised ; but everyone 
knows that the results in actual war would be very inferior to those 
obtained on the range. They have been differently estimated at from 
1} to 74 of range results, Taking the latter as the most approximate, 
we would have at 600 metres 3'8, at 1,300 1°6 and at 2,000 0°5 per 
cent, But this is at men standing, and men rarely stand in war. At 
men kneeling we would have respectively 2°5, 10 and o°3 per cent., 
and at men lying down 1'o, 0°4 and ol percent. Again, this is at 
known distances. Consulting always the “ Tables,” we find that at 
unknown distances the percentage of hits would be at 600 metres 1°5, 
at 1,300 0’00 and at 2,000 o'00 ! 


The arm that really suffers most from the improved arms of preci- 
sion is cavalry. They cannot diminish their height, nor can they 
adopt dispersed formations, as their power lies in the shock tactics of 
masses. Yet the infantry soldier invariably fixes bayonets against 
them, though his fire is more than sufficient to keep them at a dis- 
tance. 


Referring then to history, the writer points out that neither fire- 
arms nor greatly improved fire-arms have had the effect of increasing 
the numbers of the enemy that are killed; but that rather the reverse 
is the case. At Canna the Romans had 70,000 horsemen killed. At 
Borodino the bloodiest battle fought since the invention of fire-armses 
the losses in killed were much less. Still less were they at Gravelotte, 
St. Privat. Yet from Borodino to St. Privat we had advanced from 
flint-locks to the Dreyse and, better still, the Chassepot! Why then 
talk of the bayonet being obsolete? It was not obsolete at St. Privat. 


To conclude, the writer adds that the shock of a bayonet charge 
will, as heretofore, be in the majority of cases the turning point of a 
battle much more when it has been vigorously prepared by an in- 
telligent use of artillery and musketry fire. Fire and shock are the two 
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essentials, and one cannot do without the other, and therefore it is not 
well that the infantry soldier should be thoroughly taught the use of 
one only of his arms, while with the other he is only taught to execute 
a few meaningless parade movements. It is only by thoroughly teach- 
ing him do¢h that he will acquire that confidence in himself and his 
arms which is a most essential element in the value or otherwise of 
an ammy. 


MOTOR CARRIAGES FOR USE IN THE FIELD. 


The rapid development of the automobile industry in recent years, 
and the astonishing performances by which its results surprise us from 
day to day, especially in the cities of our own and other lands, have 
repeatedly brought into the foreground the question of utilising 
automobiles for military purposes, 

There is no lack of exaggerated representations of the adaptability 
of motor carriages; in fact, there are enthusiasts in France, for 
example, who dream, and even seriously speak of automobile road 
batteries, of automobile artillery in entrenched camps and fortresses, 
and soon, which might be entrusted to the municipal officials in 
exposed frontier towns, of carriages drawn by motor cycles for the 
transport of smaller detachments, and more of the same description, 


It has a beneficial and sobering counter-effect to such fanciful 
imaginings, when a skilful and matter-of-fact officer like the Italian 
Major of Engineers, Mirandoli, reduces the question how far the 
mechanical motor is capable in the present state of its development to 
supersede animal draught to the fair level of plain experiments and 
facts. His article on this subject published in December 1898 in 
the “ Rivista-di-Artiglieriae Genio” is toalarge extent reproduced in 
the “Revue du Cercle Militaire” by the French Captain Bardomrant, 


The motor carriage question has a real importance for the kingdom 
of Italy, more than for other military states. The want of horses and 
mules for mobilisation purposes is only too clear in our own land, 
although the age of purchase has already been reduced to four years. 
Thus it would be all the more advisable to replace animal draught by 
motor carriages. : 

Major Mirandoli therefore also puts the appropriate question, 
whether automobiles on ordinary roads alter the conditions of mecha- 
nical draught, and whether they are capable of performing in a more 
perfect manner than traction engines the following specially military 
tasks :—(1) Supplementing the railway service, from the point where 
the latter must cease, by an effective means of transport. (2) Substi- 


tuting for animal draught in field parks and ammunition columns an . 


equally tractable means of transport. The author has no hesitation 
in answering both questions in the negative. We will follow his 
argument. Of the two most important elements which come under 

enulceatipac ones and Vehiclew-the former has the greater signi- 
cance, . 
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In nearly all civilised countries the great arteries of communica- 
tion are similar. 


Wear resisting ground work, regular surfaces, metalled at certain 
seasons, gradients not over 10°, paved at the approaches to towns, 
Similarly the other roads described as “drivable” present, alike 
everywhere, the same general conditions as the foregoing, but have a 
less good foundation and often have gradients of 12° or more. The 
latter less favourable points fundamentally affect military utility, 
regard must be had to the deterioration of the roads from excessive 
traffic in time of war, and the interruption of the periodical repairs 
usually made in time of peace. Thus roads require from any auto- 
mobile system two characteristics, 


Lightness and power of draught—conditions which are mutually 
antagonistic. The first requires light vehicles, big wheels with smooth 
fellies ; the second a comparatively considerable weight, great means 
of producing power, strong wheels with roughed fellies. 


If both conditions are to be fulfilled, then like railways and river 
navigation, the motor must be rejected as a means of transport. 


Any other solution only leads to a compromise which may produce 
practical results under favourable circumstances, but cannot be 
reckoned upon in war where the unforeseen plays so great a part. 


Hitherto engineers have regarded the perfecting of the automobile 
as the difficulty to be overcome in solving the problem, and have thus 
avoided the influence of the chief factor. 


Bicycles have been employed with much ingenuity for draught ; 
motors of great speed and with powerful generators haye been 
invented, and thereby good results have been attained in rapidity, 
and more or less reliable traffic, on first class roads, These results 
have, however, been by no means decisive. 


The competitions instituted in Paris in 1897 and 1898 and in 
Liverpool in 1898 with automobiles for heavy draught have convinc- 
ingly proved the fact. 


The trials held in Paris in 1897 comprised 6 runs, none of them more 
than 66 kilometers, carried out on roads with gradients not exceeding 
10°. Out of 15 entries, 10 vehicles put in an appearance, 7 of them 
took part inthe run, There were no serious breakdowns, still there 
were a number of slight damages, loss of minor components, lengthen. 
ing of chains, and so on. The speed varied from 7 to 11 kilometers an 
hour, the load amounted to 2,500 kilogrammes, while the total weight 
of the vehicles was two or three times that of their loads, The 
Parisian trials of 1898 gave only slightly differing results. Of 7 auto- 
mobiles that put in an appearance, 3 failed to reach the goal, 


In Liverpool only 4 cars started, and they were subjected to a four 
times repeated trial on courses of 58 kilometers. 


The speed was from 6'5 to 9'5 kilometers in an hour, only the 
lightest car attained 13 kilometers, 
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All suffered damages. When one considers that automotors that 
take part in such competitions are constructed with peculiar care, are 
driven by experts, and exercise their capabilities to the utmost, then 
the results of such trials will be viewed with all the more caution from 
a military point of view. 

The automobile cars which took part in the above-mentioned 
trials represented two different types in their construction. 


The English vehicles resemble the big trucks of the transport 
carrier, a large frame on low wooden wheels. The mechanism by 
which the back wheels are set in motion by a driving arrangement, with 
or without chains, is attached beneath the frame, and in some models 
the motor also. More often, however, the latter, together with the 
generator, and a reserve of fuel, water, etc., is contained in a receptacle 
attached to the fore part of the car, 


The French type looks rather clumsy and topheavy. It is like an 
omnibus, 
The arrangement of the machinery is much the same. 


In order to arrive at an opinion on the military utility of these 
automobiles, they must be tested as a means of transport and as 
motors. 

In the former respect the small diameter of the wheels and the 
great weight upon the wheels (over 250 kilogr. per centimetre of the 
surface of the fellies ; whereas in traction engines it is less than 150) ; 
moreover, the attachment of the motor under the flooring of the car 
make this type of vehicle appear ill-adapted for use in the field. 
A difficult bit of road or a ford, or a cutting, are enough to endanger 
the mechanism. 

Regarded as a motor, the result is no better. Apart from electric 
motors, the use of which in the field in their present stage is quite 
out of the question, there are petroleum or essence motors, very fine 
sensitive mechanisms which will perhaps be usable in the iecare: 
At present the steam motor with liquid fuel is the best in Mirandoli’s 
opinion in respect of economy, security, and simplicity. 


A weak point about automobiles is undoubtedly the driving 
system. “Motor axles with 400 to 700 revolutions in a minute, 
pistons with a speed up to 3 metresa second ona track of 20c,m,, nume- 
rous cogs and chains form a very complicated mechanism, difficult to 
supervise, when one has it under one’s eyes, how much more so when 
it is attached under the car and enclosed in a casing.” Supervision 
is, however, all the more indispensable, that the unevennesses of the 
road considerably affect the regularity and symmetrical development 
of energy and the rhythm of the mechanical motions. In this sym- 
metrical working of the machinery, however, lies the only guarantee 
that the individual parts of the organism will resist the strain brought 
to bear onthem. Skill in the management, in order to guard against 
serious damages, and to avert slight ones, is at the same time of 
supreme importance. 
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“So far as one can judge, these conditions cannot be complied 
with with automobiles in their present state in a military column on 
roads, the section, and the maintenance in good condition of which is 
very variable, without workshops for repairs, even when the gradients 
are approximately normal.” 


The question would then arise whether automobile cars or traction 
engines will better fulfil the requirements for military transport in 
the field, 


Mirandoli decides in favour of the traction engines, and founds 
his opinion as follows:— 


“The automobile car of the future will be a steam car with liquid 
fuel, essence or petroleum ; its available capacity will be 1,200 kilogr. ; 
its total weight (laden) 3,000 kilogr.; its average speed 9°5 kilom, 
The average distance it will be able to do in the day may be put at 
70 kilom.” 


Thus, while the automobile car resembles a horsed cart in capa- 
city, it can do double the distance. The length of a column of 
automobiles is much the same as that of a similar number of four 
horse carts, as the interval for automobile cars, on account of their 
speed, must be greater than that for carts. 


Traction engines already give better results; progress in their 
construction and a ten years’ experience exclude all doubt of their 
usefulness in war. With the compound system and the employment 
of petroleum as fuel the consumption has been reduced by half. 
Their average speed comes near that of automobile cars for heav 
loads, the larger diameter of the wheels, and the width of the fellies 
effect an easier motion, exclude the possibility of an upset, and at a 
slower rate of progress enable ascents to be more easily overcome. 
Besides this there is the greater strength and simplicity of the com- 
ponent parts. The consumption of water is more than with automo- 
bile cars, but this is no great matter, as 3 cubic metres suffice for a 
journey of 70 kilom. 


A comparison between both systems according to Mirandoli is as 
follows :—= 


(1) Ten automobile cars of 30 tons weight (Germ), 12t. available 
burden, go 9'5 kilom, an hour, or 70 km. a day. The length 
of the column amounts to 180 metres ; 20 expert drivers are 
required ; the cost mounts up to 60,000 francs. 


(2) A train of 2-wheeled trucks of 12 tons available capacity and 
18t, total weight, drawn by an engine with 2-wheeled tender 
for water, fuel, and accessories—3o tons in all—requires 
only 4 men to work it, is 50 metres long and costs 30,000 
francs. 


Thus, everything is in favour of the use of the traction engine. 
While an automobile column of 10 cars seems on account of the 
independence of its individual parts more handy for use in the field 
than a train of trucks, still it must be borne in mind that in its case 
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there are 10 different parts exposed to the adverse influences of the 
roads, while with the united train there is only one machine. 


In Mirandoli’s opinion the present automobile car for heavy 
draught is not a machine for use in the field. If it is ever to be so, 
then the great progress which has recently been made in the cons- 
truction of the generator of power must be applied in a more rational 
manner, excessive speed, and immense expenditure of oil must be 
given up, and the automobile changed into a perfected traction engine. 


One need not take the utterances of the Italian Engineer Officer 
for gospel; but one cannot deny to the clear distinction which he 
makes the merit of having ably drawn attention to the difference 
between automobile ‘sport’ and the use of automobiles for trans- 
port in the field. 


Automobile ‘sport’ could no doubt perform real services in the 
field on isolated occasions, and afford a valuable complement to proved 
means of communication. The far more important task which modern 
war, with its great masses of men, requires from the new invention 
consists in utilising it for conveyance of provisions, ammunition, medi- 
cal stores, and the like, and this task cannot at present be considered 
as accomplished, 


From the Militér-Wochenblatt, 
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THE NAVY AND THE MARINE BOILER CONTROVERSY. 


LECTURE BY P. DONALDSON, EsQ., 23RD AUGUST 1900. 


THE HON’BLE MAJOR-GENERAL SIR E. COLLEN, K.C,LE., C.B., 
IN THE CHAIR, 


I feel that some explanation is necessary for devoting the paper I 
have been invited to read before your Institute, to so technical a 
subject as that of marine boilers. 

In Simla we are remote from ships and all that concerns them. 
At the same time, however, we can none of us, whether we be soldiers 
or civilians, shut our eyes to the great controversy now going on at 
home as regards the propelling machinery of the fighting vessels of 
the Empire. What the horse isto the cavalry, that the boiler is to 
the battleship. 

Only the other day, the home telegrams were announcing the 
fact that a committee, composed of Marine Engineers, was being 
appointed to enquire into the question of the Belleville boiler. What 
does this mean? It means that we are just now in the midst of 
changes in boilers signifying as great an innovation as occurred in 
our ships when iron, and eventually steel armour plating, took the 
place of the wooden walls of old England. 

Within the past ten years a revolution has been effected, with the 
happiest results, in the boilers of the British Gunboats and Des- 
troyers. The vessels of this class, now helping to guard our coast ports 
both at home and abroad, are amongst those which have been fitted up 
onthe new method. Some of these, if not the majority of them, are 
capable, I believe, and I speak as an engineer, of approaching if not of 
emulating, the wonderful record of one of their class—the First class 
gunboat Speedy, which, after going through the whole of a long 
Series of exhaustive trials athome, came back after a three years’ 
commission to the dockyard for the usual overhaul, and was found 
to have been so little affected by what she had gone through, that, 
inthe words of my informant, she was ready to be turned round and 
0 out again on a second three years’ commission. I need hardly say 
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that such a thing was practically{unknown before the Speedy’s time, 
and is still practically unknown in the case of men-of-war, fitted 
withthe older type of boilers, H. M.S, Speedy was built and 
engined by Messrs. Thornycroft & Co. in 1893, and furnished with 
Mr. Thornycroft’s patent water-tube boilers. The success of this 
vessel was such that the Admiralty determined from that time to adopt 
the water-tube type of boileras the steam generator for all war-ships. 
Experts are now not only challenging this decision, as regards the 
larger classes of war-ships, but say that the particular design of water- 
tube boiler which was adopted for use in them, #.e., the Belleville, has 
not proved the success it was confidently hoped it would be. For 
instance, it is fortunate that there is no urgent demand in Indian 
waters for the services of Her Majesty’s cruiser “ Highflyer,” 
which has for so long been unable to come out owing, the papers 
inform us, to repairs found necessary when she got as far as Gibraltar. 
The fact, however, of this fine new vessel requiring so much alter- 
ation on her voyage shows how serious the matter has become. 
It wants no great imagination to conceive circumstances under which 
the enforced detention of the flag-ship of the Indian station in port, 
for repairs to her Belleville boilers, might be exceedingly grave. 

Perhaps, I should intimaté that 1 am a partizan of the Thormy- 
croft boiler. Although holding no brief from Messrs. Thornycroft & Co., 
Ihave followed with great interest, perhaps with no little enthu- 
siasm, the progress of the firm in which my late brother was a life- 
long partner with Mr. J. I. Thornycroft. Having, therefore, had 
exceptional opportunities of studying this subject, I am strongly of 
opinion that the Thornycroft boiler is the best boiler afloat for all 
classes of war-ships. 

The importance of the question to England’s Navy, if she is to 
maintain her unrivalled position, is my reason for selecting the 
subject which has been announced for my lecture to-day. 

The boilers of a steam-ship, although forming only a part of 
its mechanism, are essentially of the firstimportance in its propel- 
ling agency. And controversy amongst those who “go down tothe 
sea in ships ” has been rife for some time back and is still ranning 
high on the platforms of the Scientific Institutes, in the technical 
journals and press generally, even penetrating into the arena of 
politics, as to what sort of boiler, whether fire-tube or water- tube, is 
most suitable for the larger classes of war-ships. All else being the 
best of its kind, there is a consensus of expert opinion that on the 
boilers of a battle-ship depends her efficiency as an engine of naval 
warfare, 

My aim, therefore, in this paper is to lay before the members, 
without going ints unnecessarily technical detail, a clear and simple 
exposition of the difference between the two kinds of boilers over 
which the controversy is raging, my ownconclusions on the subject, 
with some reasons I have for the faith that is in me. 

In attempting to explain these differences it will be interesting 
to describe, as briefly as possible, thesort of marine boiler which is 
still accepted in the mercantile marine as the best for both the 
liner and the cargo boat, in fact the particular type which many 
skilled experts declare is also best for the larger classes of war-ship, and 
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which is still to be found on board certainly the majority of the steam 
vessels of Our navy. It belongs to the fire-tube type. It is commonly 
called the Scotch boiler, sometimes the cylindrical, and by many the 
shell or tank boiler. By whatever name it is called, jt is q boiler that 
represents the accumulated experience of many scientific, as well as 
practical minds. For all round steady work and economy it is of an 
excellence difficult to surpass. ‘ 

In describing this cylindrical boiler, as I prefer to call it, allow 
me to refresh the minds of my hearers with just a very little 
elementary thermo-dynamics. When water is boiled in akettle, 
its temperature, and that of the steam rising from it, remains 
ator near 212° Fahr. and the pressure of the steam is no more 
than sufficient to make its way into the atmosphere, being the same 
as that exerted by the atmosphere itself, namely, 14°7 Ibs. per square 
inch. If the lid and spout of the kettle are closed yp and it is 
provided with two apertures, one into which water can be farced, 
and the other from which steam can be drawn, the temperature and 
pra to which steam can beraised within it and utilised, are only 
imited by the strength of the cylinder to withstand bursting. A cylin- 
drical boiler is, therefore, simply a highly magnified and glorified 
kettle ! In the days of Watt, it was called the wagon boiler, because it 
was at the time shaped like the body ofa country wain and had a furnace 
underneath between where the wheels would be. Gradually, in order 
to bring the products of combustion into more intimate connection with 
the mass of water within, the furnace was placed ina fire-tube fixed 
into its capacious interior. Since then, and without deviating from 
the above principle, it has been designed of all conceivable shapes and 
sizes to conform to the uses to which it has been put whether for land 
or aboardship. But although this principle of design has been cherish- 
ed, powerful factors have been at work of late years to improve the 
cylindrical boiler. In shape, for instance, the cylindrical form has been 
adopted wherever practicable, as best suited to withstand the higher 
pressures of steam to which it is now subjected ; ductile steel, capable 
of withstanding high strains and stresses, has been introduced into 
its manufacture ; a superior class of tools is now employed whereby 
accuracy of workmanship is secured; and when at work, only puce 
fresh water is boiled in it. 

The diagrams* shown in figure No. 1 represent a front elevatiqn 
and sectional side elevation of this type of boiler as designed for marine 
purposes. Inthis boiler, there are sometimes as many as four fire- 
tubes or furnaces (P) terminating in two or three combustion chambers 
(Q). These chambers perform a two-fold duty. They thoroughly mix 
up the gases and so facilitate their ignition, besides acting as holders 
for the smaller fire-tubes (R) which ate fixed into them, and through 
which the products of combustion have to pass on their way to the 
chimney. It will be observed that the course of the gases is through 
these tubes and not outside them, In the forties and earlier, when the 
working pressures were low, the outside shells of marine boilers used 
to be made of a shape to conform more or Jess to the space they had to 


© These diagrams were copied from the Miautes of the Proceedings of the Insti- 
totion of Civil Engineers, Volume CXXXWU, Session t898-p9, Past Lt, being iltustra- 
Ninna ty paper by - T+ Milton, Keg. : ae 
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occupy in the boiler room. They were huge metallic box-shaped struc- 
tures in fact, with flat sides and bottums as well as flat ends, and were 
only stayed in proportion tothe pressure of steam they had to with- 
stand. In those days the danger from pressure was as great from with- 
out as from within, and valves, opening inwards used to be fixed to the 
steam space, so that all danger of collapse might be avoided through the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the shell acting on the vacuum formed 
when the water was blown out at the end of avoyage. The air rushing 
through these valves restored the equilibrium. Gradually, in response 
to the demands for higher pressures, so as to economise steam whilst 
increasing the speed of the vessel, the more or less square sides 
assumed, first the oval, and finally the cylindrical shape, steel for the 
shell being substituted for iron. The fire-tubes also became cylind- 
Tical aud were further increased both in surface and in strength, by 
cotrugating them. But the flat ends both back and front, strongly 
fortified with stays, still retain their drum-head form, flat vertical sur. 
faces being necessary on which to affix the battery of horizontal fire- 
tubes, and convenient for the uptake casings and other fittings and 
mountings. The cylindrical boiler of the present day, therefore, has a 
cylindrical shell and flat ends composed of strong steel plating suitably 
rivetted together, forming the “ kettle,’ but the fire-tubes in which the 
furnaces are fixed—all the heating surfaces in fact—lie within its capa- 
cious area, 

This then is briefly the form of the steam boiler now in use in the 
majority of the steamships of the present day, both in the Mercantile 
Marine and in the Navy. Its weak points are deficient and sluggish 
circulation and great weight and rigidity: its strong points strength, 
andeconomy incoalconsumption. But I must qualify this statement. 
These weaknesses are only apparent when the cylindrical boiler is 
called upon to perform a task which to this particular steam generator 
is an almost impossible one, only attempted in naval manceuvrcs. 

In describing what this task is, 1 cannot do better than quote Rud- 
yard Kipling’s impressions onthe varying strains to which a Queen's 
ship is subjected when the fleet is “in Being.” He wrote :— 

“One thing more than all the rest impresses a passenger ona 
Queen’s ship. She is seldom for three whole hours at the same speed. 
The liner, clear of her dock, strikes her pace and holds it to her journey’s 
end, but the man-of-war must always have two or three knots up her 
sleeve in case the admiral demands a spurt ; she must also be ready 
to drop three or four knots at the wave of a flag ; and on occasion she 
must lie still and meditate, This means a varying strain on all the 
mechanism. and constant strain on the people who control it. 

I counted seven speeds in one watch ranging from eight knots to 
seventeen, which, with eleven, was our point of maximum vibration. 
At eight knots you heard the vicious little twinscrews jiggetting away 
like restless horses ; at seventeen they pegged away into the sealike a 

air of short gaited trotting ponies on a hard road. But one felt, even 
in dreams, that she was being held back. Those who talk of a liner's 
freedom from breakdown should take a seven thousand horse power 
boat and hit her and hold her for a fortnight all across the salt seas.” 

Asan engineer, who has had numerous opportunities of being on 
board both Gun-boats and Destroyers of the latest form and desiga 
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whilst they were undergoing their trials at sea, let me assure you of 
the absolute, unexaggerated truth of this description. 

One reason why the cylindrical boiler has failed in the war-ship 
then is because the continual strains of modern manceuvres upset 
this rigidly framed structure and start it to leak. If you will follow 
me on the diagram shown in figure No. 1, I will explain what 
happens. These two flat vertical plates which are shown inthe section 
and to which the rows of tubes are fixed are called the tube plates. They 
are subjected to an enormous pressure, in fact to that of the steam 
within, say from 150 to 200 Ibs. per square inch of their surface. 
To withstand this pressure they are stayed to absolute rigidity 
with tube stays secured at intervals over their surface, and the 
intermediate tubes are fastened into each plate by expanding 
their ends. These tubes serve as staysin some measure. But 
should either of these rigid flat surfaces be disturbed by sudden 
and unequal strains thrown on them—as for instance by forcing 
the fires at one moment, and damping them at another,—the 
metallic contact which should exist between the ends of the tubes 
and the tube plate, especially at the combustion chamber end, is 
similarly disturbed. In addition to this, the fierce heat of the gases 
attacks and burns the ends of the tubes where they are expanded 
into the plate. The pressure from within, acting on these weak 
places, causes the tube ends to leak. From that moment the cylindrical 
boiler is more orless hors de combat. With an installation of from 
ten to twelve such boilers on board a battle-ship all made alike, all 
subjected to similar strains and leaking under them, the situation in 
a sea way or an action would be a grave one. In fact, it would mean 
drawing the fires, reducing the pressure and stopping the engines. 
An accident to H. M.S. Barracouta in 1890, when flames were 
driven into the stokehold (causing the death of two men) by an 
unusual increase of the leakage of her tubes, seems to have con- 
vinced the Admiralty that something must be done. The result 
was that the “Admiralty Ferrule” was tried, a device intended to 
keep those parts of the tubes which are expanded in the tube plates 
from direct contact with the hot gases, and has since considerably 
mitigated the evil. This, however, is of the nature of a temporary 
expedient only, and the adoption of the water-tube type of boilers has 
since achieved the same result in a more satisfactory and permanent 
way, 

on grave fault of the cylindrical boiler is, that it has no systematic 
cycle of circulation to minimize its acknowledged constructive defects. 
If one could look into a boiler of this description when the furnaces 
are ablaze and watch the operation going on, it would be seen that 
wherever the heat was greatest, there .the ebullition due to the 
conversion of the water into steam, would be most pronounced ; whilst 
on the more remote surfaces, not exposed to the direct action of the 
heat, it wouid be practically nil. Now efficient circulation in a boiler 
depends in a measure on how it can be directed, as well as on where 
the heat is applied. The descending and ascending currents must be 
guided if the best effect is sought to be attained. This effect is 
certainly the production of the greatest quantity of steam in a 
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given time from the volume of water within the shell, In an 
ordinary kettle, full of water, the heat is applied to the outside from 
below, whilst in the cylindrical boiler it is applied higher up in the mass 
of water. So it is possible with its large heating surface near the 
water line and the total absence of means for guiding the currents 
to apply that heat with such force as to generate and accumulate 
steam in the steam space from the surface water, whilst below 
the furnaces, the water may be almost cold. I need hardly point 
out how strong this type of boiler would need to be to withstand 
the heavy strains and stresses due to unequal expansion which 
this “forcing” sets up. And yet in naval tactics it is often necessary 
to resort to such “forcing.” Is it then any wonder that the cylindri- 
cal boiler has broken down under the strain? 

The boiler therefore, which is destined to supersede this fire-tube 
type in the Navy, must not only be capable of at once yielding copious 
steam for that 20-knot spurt which the admirals demand of their fleets 
on occasion, or of transforming, ‘at the wave of a flag,” this extra 
energy into the every day 10-knot calm of the cruise ; but it must also 
be able to raise steam from cold water in the shortest possible time— 
certainly within half an hour,—without being strained or injured in 
any way. 

It is to the inventors of the modern water-tube boiler that praise 
is due for designing a steam generator capable of performing these 
apparently, diametrically opposite feats without apparent effort or 
risk, 

If we except Savery, to Perkins is probably due the first practical 
exposition in England of the value of the use of steam at high 

ressures a3 applied tothe steam engine. He designed a water-tube 
Boiler to work at a pressure of 350 lbs. per square inch and an 
engine to utilize this pressure economically. In this engine he 
showed how the’ steam could be passed from one cylinder to 
another until its efficiency was spent, and thus paved the way for 
the three and four cylinder compound surface condensing engines 
of the present day. Mr. Loftus Perkins was also one of the first, if 
not the first, to put into practical shape mechanism for the preven- 
tion of the introduction of impurities into a marine boiler, and using 
in it only pure soft and fresh water. 


® In this connection the following extract from an official report of the trials of 3 
eruiser fitted with Thornycroft boilers is of interest :— 

“ During the trials the boilers worked most excellently. Steam was kept 
with the greatest ease; the steam generating power could be regulated nearly 
immediately to suit the steam consumption of the engines by means of the 
stop-valves on the steam pipes of the fans. Atthe end of the sea speed trial, 
for instance, we forced the engines up to 3,314 indicated horse-power in 2 few 
moments, after having steamed over seven and a half hours with an air pres- 
sure of about 0°6 inch and could keep the steam, at this high horse-power, with 
an air pressure of about 1 inch. 

“ When going full speed we often stopped the ship immediately, and we 
could bring the ship up to full speed in a few minutes, it being unnecessary to 
take any regard whatever to the boilers, these being able to stand all sudden 
chauges of temperature. 

“The boilers never primed, neither during the highest forcing nor dariag 
sudden changes in the working of the engines.” ee 

(The boilers refersed to were desigaed for a mazimem power of 9,000 indicatw) 
horse-power.) 
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The necessity of only using fresh water and barring impurities of 

all kinds froma marine boiler is now so recognised that I venture to 
say there is hardlya single steamship propelled through the salt seas, 
in the boilers of which, be they fire or water-tube, pure soft fresh water 
is not used. It may be said, indeed, that pure fresh water is as neces- 
sary to the life of a marine boiler now-a-days asit is to the health 
of human beings, Speaking in 1877 at the Royal United Service Ins- 
titution of the Perkins’ system, Mr. John Frederick Spencer, another 
of England’s clever inventors, was of opinion that “it was only a ques- 
tion of time—though whether in Mr. Perkins’ exact form he could not 
say—for this system of boilers and erigines to be adopted in general 
practice.’’ And this prediction hasbeen in some measure fulfilled. 
The use of pure fresh water in marine boilers combined with high 
pressures of steam, and its more thorough utilization in an engine, 
designed to use it up with economy, is now the rule and not the excep- 
tion. But Mr. Perkins, although on the right road to success as regards 
high pressure and how to apply it economically, was wrong in the 
Principle on which he constructed his water-tube boiler. This Per- 
Kins’ boiler was not constructed to circulate the water within it, but 
to make steam by “foaming.” As he himself explained ‘ the water 
does not circulate as it does in a hot water circulating apparatus: the 
water foams and the whole of that boiler is partially full of steam 
and partially full of water.’ Herein Mr, Perkjns failed. And simi- 
larly, owimg to imperfect circulation, Howard and Rowan, who some 
years afterwards attempted to introduce the water-tube boiler for 
marine purposes, also failed. The disastrous results, which followed 
this inability to comprehend the consequences of faulty circulation, 
effectually put an end to British enterprise in this direction for 
some years until Mr. Thornycroft took the matterup. He was one of 
the first, if not the first, to recognise that perfect circulation is as 
necessary in a boiler as it is in a human being. 

Broadly speaking, the functions of a steam boiler are (1) tomake 
steam ; (2) to make as much as possible with a minimum expenditure 
of fuel ; and (3) to do this with the least possible risk of accident. Econo- 
my inthe production of steam depends on the heating surfaces of the 
boiler being clean, on there being a sufficient area of these surfaces, 
on the hot gas being distributed uniformally over them, on perfect 
combustion of the fuel, and perfect circulation of the water confin- 
ed within. By circulation is meant a methodical and rapid movement 
of the whole of the confined water over the heating surfaces in such a 
way as tocarryall steam bubbles, as they are generated, as quickly 
as possible to the steam space of the boiler, supplanting them as 
quickly by a continuous flow of solid water over all parts of the 
heating surfaces. Obviously, the power of a boilet tomake a large 
quantity of steam depends on the method and rapidity of this move- 
ment of the water, as well as on the other conditions [ have just 
enumerated. But inaddition to these there must be freedém from 
“priming.” “ Priming” is a technical expression used by Engineers to 
denote that condition within asteam boiler when the water is carried 
over along with, and by, the steam on its passage to the engine 
cylinders. Water in the cylinders, I would add, is fatal to the good 
working of asteamengine. A familiar instance of ‘ priming” is the 
boiling over of the contents of a coffee pot on the domestic hearth. 
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Freedom from priming in a marine boiler is ordinarily secured by the 
use of pure fresh water. ‘But it is also essential that the water surface 
from which the steam escapes should be commodious enough to allow 
the escape to take place at a low velocity,* so that the water surface is 
disturbed as little as possible. Immunity from accident is to be 
obtained by ensuring (1) that the materials and workmanship of the 
boiler are good and that the strength of the structure is ample ; (2) 
that they remain good, e.g., that the design is such as to prevent any 
portion of the heating surface being more than momentarily dry,—a 
condition requiring rapid and systematic circulation so as to avoid 
unduly. heating the metal or burning it. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the chief essential in a good 
boiler (one which will give the maximum quantity of dry steam per 
square foot of heating surface and per fb of fuel with a minimum of wear 
and tear or risk of accident) is efficient circulation, t.e.,a continuous 
movement of the water over the heating surface, constant in direction, 
and at as high aspced as can be obtained by the judicious application 
of the force of gravity. The motion should be constant in direction 
over any given part of the heating surface, otherwise, during the 
pauses between the changes of direction, a steam bubble may increase 
in size and keep a portion of the heating surface dry long enough for 
the metal to be injured by the white heat of the furnace. This would 
be from 2,800°0 to 3,000°o Fahr. under forced draught. The motion 
should be rapid; both to reduce the possible period during whicha 
given spot is kept by a steam bubble from contact with water, and 
also because experiments have shown that a distinct gain in the 
efficiency of heat transmission results from an increase in the velocity 
of the current of water passing over the heating surface. An incident- 
al advantage of a high speed of circulation is that it tends to keep 
the heating surface clean by preventing the deposition of suspended 
matter-while the boiler is at work. 

Figures 2 to 11 of the diagrams ¢ are examples of the more suc- 
cessful of modern water-tube boilers. If these figures are studied, 
it will be observed that there is a great similarity in the general 
design of all these steam generators. It is only when the manner 
adopted in arranging the tubes, and in directing the current of 
water within them is studied, that divergences, some of them of vital 
importance, are discerned. The broad features of the general design 
are stacks of tubes arranged in various ways in rows over a furnace 
so as to forma crown to it. In some, as for instance, in those depicted 
in figures 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, the iower ends of the tubes are secured 
in two or more horizontal cylinders (A) common to them which lie at 
or below the furnace level and in all cases beyond its influence. 


* The effect of the velocity with which the steam leavesthe surface of water , on the 
priming of tank boilers, is gone into in some detail by Sir W. Anderson in his lecture 
on the “ generation of steam,” read in December 1883, be.ore the Institution <f Civil 
Engineers. 

He tabulated 10 boilers on page 49, and found that ina Marine Boiler there was 
a tendency to prime when the velocity was 0'127 foot, and that a stationary loc omotivs 
boiler coaid with difficulty be worked with a velocity of 0°16, foot per second, 


+ These diagrams were copied from the Minutes or the Proceedings of the Institue 
tion of Civil Engineers, Volume CKXXVII, Session 1898-¢9, Part III, being _ illustra: 
tions to a paper by I. T. Milton, Esq. 
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These cylinders are called feed collectors, The upper ends of the 
tubes are in all the designs secured in a horizontal cylinder of 
roomy dimensions (B) which extends, in some types, high above the 
stacks of tubes and over the furnace as shown in figures 7, 8, 9, 10 
and 11 and as in figures 2, 3 and 6 beyond its influence altogether. 
This upper cylinder is called the separator or steam chest, Connect- 
ing the lower to the upper cylinder are large external vertical tubes 
called down-comers (C) more conspicuously noticeable in figures 8, 10 
and 11 by which the water is conyeyed to the feed collectors from 
which the rows of tubes are fed. The whole arrangement of tubes 
is enclosed in a heat resisting case (D). Within this case also are 
arranged the furnaces (E). They are so placed that the hot gases pass 
up through and about the stacks of tubes, and, debarred from passing 
beyond the case, finally find their way, robbed more or less of their 
heat units, to the chimney. There are departures in the boilers illus- 
trated in figures 4, 5 and 6 from this general design I have just des- 
cribed, more especially as regards the attachments of the tubes. 
Whereas in the other cases the attachments are made direct to the 
feed collectors and steam chests, in figure 4 the Lagrafel D’ Allest boiler 
of the French Navy, a down-comer (F) common to all the tubes, 
supplies them with water, anda header (G) also common to all the tubes 
conveys the generated steam tothe steam chest above. In figure 
5, the Babcock and Wilcox, there is a similar arrangement but with 
this difference that each vertical row of the stack of tubes has its own 
down-comer and header. Niclausse again—vde figure 6—employs 
Field tubes wherein the lower ends are closed, and the current within 
them guided downwards by an internal tube open at both ends, whilst 
the ascending current occupies the annular space. In this system 
the internal tubes are attached to the diaphragm dividing the down- 
comer H and header J. Each tube therefore has its own cycle of 
circulation, and the system is one said tostand hard forcing. But it 
has its drawbacks. It is difficult to empty the water from the tubes 
when the boiler is not at work—a difficulty which must be inimical to 
the life of the tubes from the oxidation thus set up. 

If water is now pumped into this type of boiler until the level 
appears in the upper cylinder or steam chest, and the furnace lighted, 
the water ascends within the tubes and thus a circulating action is set 
up. This movement, at first slow and feeble, owing to the slight 
difference in the density of the mass, is accelerated as the water 
expands in the rising temperature, and gradually increases in velo- 
city as the boiling point is reached. When all particles of water 
within the tubes have reached this temperature, those particles in actual 
contact with the surfaces exposed to the action of the fire are now con- 
verted into steam, increasing greatly the volume of the contents of the 
tubes, and consequently the velocity of the circulation within them. 
In a well designed steam generator of this type, therefore, the more 
itis forced the greater is the velocity of the circulation, and so long as 
the direction of this current is not checked, and the feed water pure 
and fresh, there is really no practical limit to the amount of forcing it 
will stand with impunity. 

It is from this type of steam generator that the Belleville boiler, 
see figure 2, has been selected by the Admiralty as embodying 
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all the qualities they consider desirable and necessary for the 
larger classes of warships. They have fitted and are continuing to fit 
this design on board the latest battleships and first and second class 
cruisers, but from all that can be learned, these boilers have not given 
unqualified satisfaction. There is great difference of opinion between 
experts as to how far the Admiralty have been justified in pinning their 
faith to this designto the exclusion of all others for the classes of 
vessels mentioned, 

The general arrangement of the latest design of the Belleville water- 
tube boiler is shown in figure 2, The diagram on the right is a front 
view half in elevation and half in section, and that on the left a sectional 
side elevation showing the furnace and stacks of tubes. There are two 
stacks of straight tubes, the lower (K) for generating the steam and the 
upper (L) for heating the feed water. The products of combustion from 
the furnace pass between and about the tubes, collect in the combustion 
chamber (M) between the two stacks, and from thence pass between and 
about the upper tubes on their way to the funnels. The lower stack 
consists of sets of straight tubes placed side by side, each set joined 
together, so that the top end of one tube and the bottom of the next 
occupy a common socket, (N) called a junction box. Thus joined each 
set becomes an element, as it is called, and springs at the bottom end 
from the feed collector (A) common to the whole row. The tubes of 
an element are straight, and zigzag at a slight inclination from the 
horizontal from front to back of the furnace, and, as the junction boxes 
lie vertically one over the other both at front and back, each element 
forms a flattened spiral terminating at the top in junction with the 
steam chest, which, like the feed collector below, is common to all the 
elements. The peculiar feature of the junction boxes is that they lie 
loose one over the other, so that the tubes can expand and contract 
without let or hindrance in the direction of their length. Being 
closely packed side-ways, there is little or no lateral movement. The 
upper stack of tubes is similarly formed and arranged. The furnace 
with its batteries of elements is suitably enclosed within an iron casing 
on all sides lined with fire-brick where the heat would affect it. 

If the closed ends of the steam chest are now connected by “ down- 
comers,” with the closed ends of the feed collector below, we have 
in this combination the essential features of the Belleville boiler. 
The feed water is first pumped from the top downward through the 
elements forming the upper stack, and, properly heated, is then 
delivered into the steam chest to keep the water level good when the 
boiler is at work, The solid water finds its way by the down-comers 
by gravity into the horizontal feed collector below, from thence to the 
tube elements where the steam is generated, and zigzags its way 
within them, finally delivering into the steam chest above in a stream 
of water and steam. There the steam is separated and the solid water 
again descends to fiad its way back through the elements in the 
shape of steam and water. 

The Belleville boilec thus depends for its circulation on the differ 
ence between the density of the solid water in the descending column 
and that of the mixture of water and steam in the ascending spirals 
orelements, These, from their peculiar design of acute angles and 
great length, some 50 feet, must necessarily present comsiderable 
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obstruction to the upper progress of the current within them. 
This obstruction is further accentuated when it reaches the steam 
chest, where it has to force its way above the water-line against the 
weight of water lying over the submerged mouths of the elements, 
It is said that the density of the descending column overcomes 
all these obstacles and keeps the circulation good, It seems to 
me that it must depend on the velocity of this current through 
the ascending spirals as to whether this contention has been satis- 
factorily established. If the circulation is sluggish, it must need ve 
little to disturb the balance between what may be called efficiency 
and danger. For instance, it is an axiom in boiler engineering 
that strong forced draught can only be applied with safety where there 
is rapid and perfect circulation. and we are told that forced draught 
has been abandoned inthe British Navy in connection with this 
design of boiler. Why is this? Is it because any undue generation 
of steam in the lower tiers of tubes next the furnaces due to forcing, 
would tend with sluggish circulation to fill those higher in the spiral 
with steam and so cause them to burn? Another significant fact is 
that these boilers are placed preferably on boardship with their tubes 
running fore and aft. It was foundtnat a permanent list on a vessel, 
having her boiler tubes athwartships, reversed the slope of the 
tubes, stopped the circulation, and caused the formation of the dreaded 
steam pocket. In other words caused the burning of the tubes.* 

One great structural defect in the Belleville boilers,—a defect in 
fact which is common to all the designs of water-tube boilers except- 
ingthe Thornycroft,--is the loss of heat by radiation, contact of air, 
and conduction, from the surfaces of the metallic casings forining the 
external walls or covering of the boiler. Thesecasings are exposed 
from within to the high temperature due to the heat from the furnaces, 
The heat thus dissipated into the stokehold not only tends to increase 
the coal consumption, but, if all accounts are true, renders the tempera 
ture of the stokehold almost unbearableto the stokers.t Thornycroft 
has very cleverly avoided this in his boiler by placing the outer rows 
of the tubes next the external casing in contiguity, so that from these 
surfaces the loss of heat is that due only to the temperature of the 
water and steam within the tubes. Another advantage of this method 
of construction is that the efficiency is better maintained over a large 
range of rates of working. Professor Kennedy, aftera series of 
careful tests of a Thornycroft boiler, reported :—“ He considered 
that Mr. Thornycroft was to be congratulated very heartily on having 
produced a boiler which could not only attain such a large economy 


* Page 183, Volume XXXVIII, Transactions, Naval Architects. 

+ One of the novel features of Mr. Thornycroft’s boilers was the use of “walls” 
formed of tubes bent in vertical planes, for forming the flues and sides of the boiler, 
The importance of this as a means of reducing radiation by limiting the temperature 
of the boiler casing to that of the water, may be seen by comparing the losses of 
radiation in a “ Thornycroft "boiler tested by Professor Kennedy with those shewn 
in a paper by Mr. Yarrow (Engincering, Volume LXV, page 411). . 

In the latter a loss of heat took p'ace greater at low rates of steaming than that 
saved by a Feed Heater, the inside of the boiler casing being at a temperature of about 

° Fahr. . 
aie former the loss was quite small; being only 7 per cent. at the highest rate 
of forcing, and the temperature inside the casing about half that of the Yarrow. This 


meant a great deal more comfort for the Stokehold Staff, 
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over long and rigorous trials, but so large an economy over a very 
wide range of work—a thing which he thought had rarely been done 
or even attempted.* 

The bad effect of metallic casings in contact with the temperatures 
due to the heat of the furnaces is pointed out by Mr, Milton from 
observation.t 

These defects seem to have been established if the accounts 
to be readin the press are true. That the boiler still falls short of 
the expectations first formed of it is clear, because since its introduc- 
tion into the Navy it has been altered in various ways. The feed 
heater with the combustion chamber between the two stacks of tubes 
are additions said to conduce to economy of coal consumption, 
and the number of tubes which constitute an element have been re- 
duced, possibly with a view to improve the circulation. 

On the other hand, the Belleville boiler possesses several points 
in its favour which appeal to those who have to work it. If the 
tubes are liable to injury, they are easily replaced. All the parts are 
accessible and permit of easy examination and repair, by the 
substitution of duplicate parts for those injured or worn out. Its 
design also possesses the qualification of adaptability. It can be 
added to or subtracted from both as a complete unit capable of 
furnishing a given power, as well as in the number of the component 
elements which go to make up that unit. Hence in arranging the 
disposition of the boiler power in the boiler room of a battleship, 
the units can be made up to suit and packed away in the available 
Space as easily as ammunition in a wagon! It also possesses that 
virtue common to all water-tube boilers, of being made up of 
small component parts, so that there is no disturbance of decks when 
fitting itin position or removing it from the ship as there is with 
the cylindrical boiler. 

For the smaller craft from 3rd class cruisers downwards, they have 
perforce had to adopt the other designs of the same broad type I have 
described and illustrated in figures 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 because, 
although the Belleville boiler is lighter by one-third than its cylindrical 
rival, it is nevertheless much heavier, power for power, than the majority 
of the other water-tube designs; and in the smaller craft weight and 
space occupied are all important factors. For instance, the weight 
of acylindrical boiler of the Navy type averages about 150 Ibs. per 
indicated horse power, as against 102 lbs., the weight per I. H. P. of 
the Belleville boiler. But the “Thornycroft ” and similar “ Express” 
boilers as supplied to cruisers weighs only 75 Ibs., whilst those sup- 
plied to Destroyers weigh an average of only 25 lbs, per I. H. P. 

Hence the Admiralty have afloat quite a number of other designs 
of water-tube boilers, having small tubes as illustrated in figures 7, 
8, 9, 10 and 11, to which has been given this rather neat title of 
“express” boiler, to signify, I suppose, power and rapid steam 
raising qualities, combined with lightness. ‘They all conform to the 
general description I have already given as common to this type of 
steam generator, but depart from it in details, a departure sometimes 
of the first importance. 


* Proceedings, Institution of Civil Engineers, Volume XCIX, pages 61 and 74. 
t Vide Engineering, Volume LXV, page 428, third column. 
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Whilst retaining the horizontal steam chest and feed collec- 
tors to which the stacks of tubes are secured, as also a certain limit 
as regards diameter of the water-tubes, there is for instance only 
one maker, Yarrow, vide Fig. 7, who employs straight tubes and 
ignores the down-comer. The circulation he says is down those 
situated furthest from the fire and up those nearest. All the other 
designs of express boilers have bent tubes of small diameter. 

The several varieties of the small bent tube design shown in 
the diagrams are, in my opinion, simply flattering imitations of 
the ‘Thornycroft”, They have the tubes arched over the fire 
soas to form acontinuous roof or crown to the furnace, curving 
back again before entering the steam chest above. Of these the one 
which seems to have stood the fiercest tests, both as regards endur- 
ance and efficiency, is certainly. the ‘“Thornycroft,” vide Figs, 8 
and g showing two designs of this patent. Byan ingenious arrange- 
ment, the contiguous lines of tubes which form the firebox having 
been curved to form the arch alter the direction of their cur- 
vature turning apart again to give room for the steam chest. By this 
formation of contiguous lines they prevent the hot gases from pass- 
ing beyond them to the steam chest, thus affording great protection 
to this vessel. Similarly two rows of outside tubes unite to form an 
internal casing to the boiler—an arrangementwhich, as I have explained, 
secures a cool boiler room and comfort to the stoker. Between these 
two barriers numerous other tubes are placed. Mr. Thornycroft’s 
designs are singular in this respect that the tubes are secured into 
the steam chest above the water line of this vessel. In almost all, 
if not quite all, the other designs, the tubes are secured into the 
steam chest below this water line. It is, therefore, perhaps the one 
water-tube boiler which has been arranged to deliver its ascending 
current at and above the water line. Mr. Thornycroft’s contention 
is that the velocity of the circulating current is retarded in the case 
of these ‘‘ drowned” tube boilers by the weight and friction of the 
head of water under which the tubes have to deliver into the steam 
space. I have already demonstrated how essential it is for the life of 
a water-tube boiler, and its efficiency as a steam generator, that a 
high velocity and constant direction of current should be maint- 
ained. These are no mere theories, but the result of actual recorded 
experiment. 

In 1894 Mr. Thornycroft experimented with two boilers made as 
nearly as possible alike, except that in one the tubes discharged above 
and in the other below the water line, The objects of the experiment 
were to determine the relative speed of the circulation in the 
two types, and to ascertain their behaviour with water which was 
known to produce priming in ordinary boilers. The result of the 
experiments * showed (a) that the circulation of the Thornycroft 
boiler was rather more than double that ina drowned tube boiler of 
equal size, and (4) that water with which the Thornycroft type would 
just work without priming, had to be diluted witb its own bulk of good 
fresh water before it could be used under similar conditions ina boiler 


fitted with drowned tubes.t To understand the reason of this 


* Engineering, Volume LVII. page 399. 

+ The Thornycroft boiler will work without priming with water just twice as bad 
as other water-tube boilers can use—Vide Proceedings, institution of Civil Engineer, 
Volume CXIX, page 114. On emergency salt water can be used in them if proper pre- 
castions are taken—Vide Enginesring, Volume LXIII, page 98. 
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superiority of the “Thornycroft” boilers as regards circulation and 
freedom from priming, it may be well to refer tothe figures in diagram 
Nos. 8 andg. It will be seen that the water-line in the cylinder (B) 
while well above the top of the down-comer tubes (C) is below the 
ends of the steam generating tubes. 

Several advantages result from this arrangement :— 

1, Itis impossible for the down-comers to contain steam bubbles 
since the steam is not discharged into the water but into 
the steam space. In most other water-tube boilers a 
portion of the steam is dragged down with the descending 
water, and, by diminishing the mean density of the water 
in the down-comers, lessens the hydrostatic pressure 
available for producing circulation,* 

2. The ends of the tubes being above the water-line it is im- 
possible for water to re-enter them and so cause the local 
stoppage or even reversal of current which has been observ- 
ed to take place with drowned tubes.t This immunity 
from stoppage orreversals not only avoids a diminution or 
stoppage ofcirculation (much asa non-stopping express 
train is faster than a stopping one), but it also permits a 
more free escape of steam and is distinctly unfavourable to 
the formation of the dreaded “ steam-pockets.” 

The mixture of water and steam contained in the Thornycroft 
generating tubes shoots towards the centre of the upper cylinder, and 
the peripheral area of these jets constitutes a very large water 
surface from which the steam freely escapes without first having to 
traverse any considerable thickness of water. To this peculiarity is 
doubtless due the fact, already referred to, that they are in practice so 
much less liable to prime than any other known type of boiler.t 

For naval purposes it is necessary, as I have shown, to be able, at a 
pinch, to force the boilers far beyond their normal rate of working. 
Experiments described in Engineering (Volume LVIII, page 214) 
Hlustrated by a diagram, showed that this could be done with a 
“Thornycroft ” boiler, with far greater security than with a boiler 
of the drowned tube type. 

The amount of forcing which the “Thornycroft” boilers stand 
without damage is astonishing. For instance, one of them ina vessel 
of the Danish Navy was forced until 111 lbs. of coal were burnt per 
square foot of grate surface per hour without injury; what this 
means will be understood better if 1 state that in ordinary working 
from 25 to 30 lbs, is considered a very high consumption. 

I have pointed out, as an instance of deficient circulation 
in the cylindrical boiler, that steam may be generated from the 
water near the water-line whilst below the furnaces the water 
may be almost cold. If this rapidity in raising steam—another 
expression for forcing—were indulged in regularly, the unequal 
strains set up would ruin the cylindrical boiler in a very short time. 


* See Mr. Thornycroft’s paper on “Circulation in Water-tube Boilers,” Engineer. 
ing, Volame LVIII, page 214. Also remarks by Messrs. Thornycroft and Wingfield in 
the discussion cf Mr. Milton’s paper on Water-tube Boilers. Min, Proc. I. C, B, 
Volume CXXXVIL. } 

+ See Mr. Thornycroft’s paper on ‘‘Circulation in the Thornycroft Boiler,” Zn- 
gineering, Volume LVII, page 399- 

$ Min. Proc., I. C. E., Volume CXIX, page 114. 
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So much is this recognised in the merchant service that the fires 
are lit, if possible, as early as 24 hours before the time of sailing 
and gently maintained, so that the temperature of the structure and 
the water within it may be very gradually raised to the boiling point, 
Now in the Thornycroft boiler—indeed in all well designed water- 
tube boilers—the structure is so strong yet so elastic, has so much 
“give” in it, that no such precaution is necessary. Steam may be 
raised from cold water at express speed without setting up any undue 
straining or injury to the boiler in any way. An unprecedented 
trial was made with the “ Daring,” a Thornycroft destroyer, one 
boat-race day at Chiswick, to show some friends the rate at which 
steam could be raised. Phe wood used was damp and the labourers 
employed knew nothing of stoking, yet in 14 minutes 20 seconds the 
pressure-gauge showed 100 lbs, steam pressure. 

In an address read in November last at a general meeting of the 
society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers in New York, by Mr. 
G. W. Melville, Engineer-in-Chicf, United States Navy, he said :— 

“ The fact that water-tube boilers raise steam quickly is of the 
greatest advantage. I have stated elsewhere that I consider the battle 
of Santiago to have developed the necessity of use of the water-tube 
boilers, whether it taught us anything else or not. It would have 
been of the greatest advantage to have had, during the blockade of 
Santiago, boilers capable of raising steam in less than half an hour.’’* 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to attempt to discuss the rela- 
tive advantages or disadvantages of the various designs of water-tube 
boilers now being tried in almost every Navy of the world. Doubtless 
as these trials proceed the best designs will be adopted, whilst the 
others will go to adorn the scrap heaps of the various dockyards. 

But that any one of the existing designs is destined to be the 
water-tube boiler of the future, in supersession of all others, would 
need the gift of prophecy to foresee. There is much difference of 
opinion and wholesome competition between the advocates of large 
versus small tubes, bent versus straight tubes, and tubes that deliver 
above the water-line versus ‘drowned ” tubes. 

Large tubes, however, have their disadvantages. The size and weight 
of a large tube boiler as compared with a small tube boiler of equal 
heating surface must necessarily be much increased, and when a large 
tube is split, the rent must necessarily be of greater area and hence 
of greater danger. 

Those who favour straight tubes, and they are many and 
powerful, say that tubes must be straight because it is necessary 
to look down them to discover defects, and they must be acces- 
sible so as to be cleaned and examined if peradventure these 


* Past Assistant Engineer J. K. Robinson, ina paper before the American Society 
of Naval Engineers, on ‘‘A War Lesson,” said that, as an outcome of the experience 
gained in the Spanish-American War, ‘‘ War conditions that we have found to exist, 
and that will again exist, require the use of water-tube hoilers.” 

His opinion seems to be held by most of those who had actual experience of the 
blockade during the Spanish War. It was then found that it was no easy matter to 
keep steam up in all boilers and be ready for immediate action for months together. 
It has been pointed out that on several of the United States ships it was from one or 
two hours before steam could be raised in all the Scotch boilers and full speed obtained. 
‘With bent-tube boilers having small tubes this can be done in from twenty to thirty 
minutes from cold water, 
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defects may be prevented, or repaired when discovered. Seeing 
that a boiler like ahuman being is but mortal, this is an argument 
which even Mr. Thornycroft, the able exponent of the bent tube class, 
would hardly care to attempt to refute. But unfortunately the weight 
of experience is against the straight tube—has bent it in fact! Or 
rather let me say that the temperature of the furnace bends it per- 
force. The “ Belleville” boilers of the T. S.S. Kherson (with straight 
tubes) got so badly bent on the voyage to Russia, that many had to 
be replaced, and the experience on the return voyage was much the 
same.* It is difficult to get reliable information about the eccentrici- 
ties of these “ straight” tube boilers, but the facts come to light now 
andthen, In the course of an enquiry fmto an accident where a 
“ Niclausse ” boiler exploded, evidence was given that these straight 
tubes curled up in actual servicet. The tubes of this boiler are as I 
said somewhat like “ Field ” tubes, but are placed at a slight inclina- 
tion to the horizontal. It is whispered that the same trouble has 
been experienced with the ‘‘ Babcock and Wilcox,” another of the 
straight tube class, as with the “ Belleville” and ‘Niclausse ”, 
and in the latest designs of the “ Yarrow ”’ boiler the makers provide 
for the use of slightly curved tubes next the fire. It is quite true 
that ina new and unused straight tube boiler the tubes can be 
seen through. It is also true that when working well within its 
powers, and when forcing is never resorted to in the straight tube 
boiler, large sized tubes will probably keep their form and shape. 
But with fierce firing and working at maximum pressures on occasion, 
there is no doubt that these tubes expand unequally and get perma- 
nently bent. There is, therefore, muchin the contention that straight 
tubes have not the advantages claimed of them on the supposition 
that they are straight. 

It ‘may at once be granted that the less tubes are bent, the more 
readily they may be cleaned, but it has long beenrecognisedin Her 
Majesty’s Navy that no boiler of whatever type should be run with 
impure water, and so long as this is the case and the circulation is 
perfect the slight extra facility in cleaning is of secondary importance. 

As regards the advantage of tubes that deliver above the water- 
line over those which deliver below it, it is urged that this advantage 
is neutralised by the greater height to which the contents of the tubes 
delivering above the line have to be lifted, but, on the other hand, Mr. 
Thornycroft’s experiments with the two boilers, which | have already 
described, seem to dispose of this contention. Probably, the greatest 
advantage lies in keeping the delivery as close above the water-line as 
possible, but certainly as regards priming, that foe to dry steam, it is 
obvious that this must occur more readily when the steam bubbles up 


® Paper by Mr. C. Gretchin, read before the Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in Scotland (Proceedings, Volume XLI, page 49), reprinted Practical Engi 
neer, Volume XVII, page 581, and XIX, page 14. 

t Board of Trade Report, 1898-1899, re explosion of Niclause Boiler (see Practi« 
cal Engineer, Volume XIX, page 420), Says :-~ 

“The arching of the tubes, there appears to be little doubt, was caused by ovet 
heating, probably due to imperfect circulation--a common defect of all boilers of this 
class.” 

“It would appear from the above case that boilers of this type are not yet sufficient 
ly reliable to be used on board ship,” 
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through a tank of water, as in drowned tube boilers, than is possible 
when the steam leaves the sides in jets of rapid motion, as it does in 
the “ Thornycroft ” boiler. 
The Navy boiler of the future must be light, strong, simple, safe, 

@ quick steam raiser, econvmical in working, accessible, cool to the 
stokers, and must stand any amount of forcing. It is difficult to attain 
perfection in any piece of mechanism, but the boiler which most nearly 
approaches these qualities will undoubtedly be adopted if not by us, 
then by other Navies opposing us. It often happens that a particular 
design of boiler may fulfil all the conditions required of it, and yet fall 
short of one or other of these qualities. This may be, undoubtedly is, 
correct as regards the mercantile marine. But in the Navy, where the 
conditions of service are so difierent, a special boiler is certainly indicat- 
ed, If the design admits of its introduction into all classes of vessels in 
the service, from the torpedo-boat to the battle-ship then so much the 
better. The human element is a factor of great moment in this as in 
most other matters of the kind, whether on land or on sea. The more 
similarity there is in the design, therefore, the sooner those who have 
to handle aad work it will learn its peculiarities; and so handle and 
work it as to bring from it the best it can give. 5 

If my conclusions are right, and I think they are, this boiler is un- 
likely to be the Belleville. Apart from other disabilities, it is nct a 
light boiler as compared with the “express” kind. It is only when 
compared with the discarded cylindrical boiler that it can be called light. 
And even if it could be reduced in weight, its design is such, that it 
could never work satisfactorily on a small vessel subjected to much 
pitching and rolling. Indeed, for this reason alone, I consider all 
straight tube boilers having their tubes, like the Belleville, fixed with a 
slight inclination from the horizontal, to be barred, Let us hope that 
the Commission of experts now appcinted will solve the problem. I 
hope I have shown how much depends on its satisfactory solution. 


Discussion, 


Str Edwin Collen.—In moving the usual vote of thanks, said: 
“Last year I thought I had terminated the series of occasions on 
which I had the privilege of appearing before you as Chairman at 
these meetings, and I was anxious that some one else should take 
up the duty, but it was pointed outto me that as being responsible 
for the Marine as well as the Military Department, it was de- 
sirable that should preside to-day, andI am very pleased to occupy 
once again this familiar position. And here | should like to say 
one word about the Royal Indian Marine, a service which I have 
seen evolved out of very small beginnings by Admiral Bythesea and 
Admiral Sir John Hext—(the latter's direction of that service lasting 
over many years and resulting in its high efficiency)—and which is 
now in the capable hands of Captain Goodridge, It is true our 
Indian fleet is a small one, but it has long since proved its great value, 
It is officered by a most admirable body of officers, and quite recently we 
have seen its worth demonstrated in connection with South Africa and 
China, The subject of boilers is then not entirely uninteresting to us 
in India, even from an official point of view, while it would only be re- 
Peating what the lecturer has said if I were to lay stress on the 
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enormous importance the subject assumes in connection with the navy 
of England and maritime supremacy. I imagine that many present 
read the discussion which took place in Parliament and the memoran- 
dum published by the Admiralty, which seemed to me to sum up the 
points of the question in a very impartial manner, and only yesterday 
there was an interesting article in the Pioneer whichalso dealt with 
the matter, but however much we may be impressed with the import- 
ance of the subject there are, I imagine, very few of us who know 
anything of its principles and technical details, and we are much 
indebted to Mr. Donaldson for the pains he has taken to inform us, 
You will not, I am sure, expect me to delivera judgment on the 
respective merits of the various boilers of which the lecturer has treat- 
ed, but I imagine no one will differ from him in his definition of what 
the navy boiler of the future should be, v#z., light, strong, simple, safe, 
a quick steam-raiser, economical in working, accessible, cool to stokers, 
and able to stand any amount of forcing. We can only hope that the 
labours of the Committee at Home may result inthe attainment of this 
ideal. Mr. Donaldson has dealt with the subject in a comprehensive 
way, and in a short space of time has conveyed a great deal of valuable 
information to us, The labour in the preparation of sucha lecture is 
very considerable, and I am sure I may offer to him our cordial thanks 
for his undertaking.” (Applause), 
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‘NOTES ON THE MORE OBVIOUS LESSONS OF THE WAR 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, WITH SUME REMARKS ON 
Us PRACTICAL TRAINING OF BRITISH AND NATIVE 

ROOPS.” 


By LIEUTENANT-CoLONEL G. H. OVENS, COMMANDING IST BATTA= 
LION, THE BORDER REGIMENT. 


Mr. Prevost Battersby, the able correspondent of the ‘ Morning 
Post,” writes: “For this war we are paying a big price, but if only its 
teachings are heeded, we may reap a big profit and lead the way in 
military develcpment,” He divides the lessons into two kinds:— 
“Those learnt painfully by all men and those laid to heart at present 
only by a few.” 

I propose to consider the former only. The following notes on 
them may serve as a frame-work or scaffolding to be filled in or 
removed hereafter when we get the opinions of the best men 
engaged, 

If we wait any longer our minds will have such a mass of matter 
to deal with that it will be almost impossible to arrive at any definite 
conclusions, Letus therefore lose no time in considering the causes 
of our failures. If numerous considerations are put forward by many 
writers while events are still fresh in our minds, no important point 
is likely to be left out entirely ; though many suggestions will even- - 
tually have to be thrown aside and many more altered and re-adjust- 
ed. With us, war is always imminent and changes and improvements 
should be tried and tested at once, instead of being left to be 
experimented on in the face of an enemy—our usual plan. 

Further, public opinion, which alone has real power in England, 
is still deepiy interested in these matters. It will be necessary to 
strike while the iron is hot,and get something done before the usual 
British vss inertig again blocks all progress. If steps are not taken at 
once, they will never be taken. It looks as though the recent successes 
of Lord Roberts are already washing out the memories of early failures, 
Many of these lessons have heen preached over and over again in 
vain. 

In bringing in changes it will be most necessary to guard against 
the ill-considered reforms which are likely to be brought forward 
either because those who introduce them wish to pose as progressives, 
or to ride some special hobby to a front place, or merely because they 
think some action is necessary. On the other hand, progress now-a- 
days moves at an accelerating rate, and bold action must not be 
hindered by the tangles of red tape. Ill-considered reforms will injure 
tather than profit us; but our forward steps must be long and bold 

ones. “ Festina lente |” ; ; 
D 
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We must, however, remember that the Boer war is in many 
respects an unique one, It is unlikely that quite the same conditions 
will obtain in a future war, In the past we have evidently been guided 
too much by single campaigns against savages. In them the plan has 
always been to attack, and the ordinary rules of tactics could often 
be set aside with advantage. 

We should also bear in mind that in the Boer war the fighting 
took place in a country specially suited to Boer tactics and of a kind 
far more familiar to them than to us, 


Most of the following remarks will refer to the earlier portion of 
the war :— 

(A.) Perhaps the first thingthat strikes one in ‘connection with 
this war is our un preparedness, 

Since the days of Ethelred the Unready, we have always been 
noted for this quality, and it is still a common thing to hear it said 
“we are always.unready and get a knock-down-blow at first, but we 
always win in the end.” Englishmen seem content to have it so. One 
would have thought that the miserable collapse of the French in 1870 
would have opened our eyes to the necessity of being ready for war. 
Not until after the serious disasters inthe Tirah campaign was hill 
warfare definitely made a part of our instruction, although its methods 
had been preached and even recorded (in Frontier Force orders) fifty 
years before. Now again we have had a bitter lesson. Why have our 
brave troops been mown down and our generals thwarted for somany 
months by the undisciplined farmers of two insignificant states? 
Why have we had to spend over sixty millions to overcome them? 
Because we did not take the trouble to work things up before hand, 
were not up to date, were in military progress far behind the times; 
because in fact our army has been neglected. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the “scarcity of 
recruits,” the thirty-four to forty per cent. of “specials” unfit for 
foreign service to replace whom all the reserve men and many 
volunteer companies have been required, the acknowledged deplor- 
able state of the militia, the out-ranged guns, rifles that would not 
shoot straight after being a short time in use, want of transport animals, 
utter insufficiency of medical and other officers, etc, 

Though this war had been prophesied for years and though the 
country was half full of Englishmen we entered on it with a most 
_extraordinary ignorance of the country, the enemy, and his resources, 
The Boers on the contrary, like the Germans, had thought the thing 
out thoroughly beforehand, (Here I may insert a note that in this 
paper I-frequently refer to German opinions only because they have 
attempted to work out to the bottom the problems of the art of war.) 
(B.) Expendsture—The Boers had spent money boldly. Al- 
though apoor and thrifty people, they had laid out very 
large sums in buying the latest equipment in the way of 
guns, rifles, field glasses, search lights, etc., besides using 
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much secrét servicemoney to good purpose and paying 
foreign officers as military. instructors. We, though a 
rich nation, had so shrunk from expenditure that we 
were painfully deficient in both material and personnel. 
Our guns, for instance, were quite out-ranged by those of 
the Boers and only the naval 4°7 inch saved the situation 
on geveral occasions. Thirty-five naval guns had to be 
unshipped to help the army. We were as usual penny 
wise and pound foolish; the purse strings Lge, tied by 
fear of constituencies and of questions in the House. 
Our-allatment of secret service money is {10,000 a year 
only. False economy has cost us millions. 

Again we let the poorer nations buy the patents over our heads. 
Before this war began we could surely have afforded to test and bring 
into use, if approved, the best kinds of compressed. food and a full suffici- 
ency of balloons, search lights, wireless telegraphy and telephoto- 

raphy instruments, traction motor cars, shields, megaphones, smoke 
Balls, observation ladders and other recent! eugenics aids to warfare. 
Some of these are only now reaching South Africa. With regard 
to personnel, we were hopelessly short of medical officers (about 200) 
and also, of combatant and departmental officers. I know of one 
battalion long under command of a captain during this war and another 
in which a junior captain was acting as second-in-command for months. 

i Our peace arfangements Our regiments are-denuded of their best 
for anshort animale is al. Officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
together | insufficient. This men to fill -staff and departmental billets. 
it was that crippled Buller Eighteen of the best sergeants were thus 


before Colenso, and Methuen taken from a battalion in two years and this 
before Magersfontein. is not exceptional.* 


Under the head of expendifure-one may also note that during the 
German manceuvres “ dwellings, railways, boats, and supplies ” are at 
the disposal of the forces. No boundaries are set, Extended lines 
are not compelled to crowd along paths in order ‘to avoid crops. Units 
are complete, including balloon, bridging, telegraph sections, etc. 
Whereas with us, even for a staff ride, it is sometimes found inconveni- 
ent to detail medical, commissariat or engineer officers. Other items 
for which we wanta free expenditure are for providing ‘materials for 
field training, for reconnaissance classes, for shooting and other com- 
petitions and for rifle clubs; also books of instruction for all.ranks, In 
these things and others which will suggest themselves, officers and 
men are instructed to a great extent at their own expense, instead. of 
at the State’s; staff rides, manceuvres, and camps of exercjse should not 
be a source of expense to officers. One often sees that they are 
recommended to be held “‘ provided-no expense to the State is incurred.” 
The early breakfasts, cheese, etc., fora long day out should not have 
to be paid for by regiments. Some say that we should not be 
dependent onrajahs and on private subscriptions for machine guns, 
horses, hospitals and relief for families of men killed fi ting: for their 
country. £4,000;000. of the cost of providing for the sick and. wounded 
bas been paid by subscriptions, More ammunition and greatly 


. 
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increased range accommodation is required. We ought to give extra 
pay and equipment to scouts, mounted infantry and cyclists, not to 
mention all combatant non-commissioned officers and a certain 
number of marksmen. 

(C.) Weare behind hand in msittary education. 

Until recent events our minor tactics were not only far behind 
all modern developments, but they violated the elementary rules laid 
down in ourown books. Our disasters and losses were caused by such 
tactics as— 

(a) Making attacks in difficult country without reconnaissance. 

(4) Launching troops to assault in disconnected and fragment- 
ary portions, 

(c) Sending out weak detachments without inter-communication 
or support. 

(@) Making frontal attacks over a plain when the enemy’s gans 
as well as their infantry were quite unshaken by artillery 
fire. 

(e) Unlimbering guns close to infantry under cover. 

(/) Making night attacks over ground which had not been 
properly reconnoitered even by day, 


Those who have studied the progress of the war can no doubt fit 
the names of actions to these paragraphs and add many more, all 
contrary to our own drill book. This goes to prove that the drill book 
is-not always or even generally the cause of failure. 

The theoretical training of officers fails because it consists almost 
entirely of ‘ cramming ” them with subjects which they seldom have an 

- Opportunity of making themselves at home in by subsequent practice. 
This applies tothe staff college course and to the garrison classes and 
examinations for tactical fitness. So far, however, from abolishing 
these, I think it will be seen that they are steps in the right direction, 
the subjects taught being essential for moaern war. ‘The greatest 
excellence in any pursuit is only obtained by combining theory with 
practice. Even fora polo or foot-ball tournament both are required. 


In order then to make theory and practice advance pari passu we 
want technical instruction to be more widely diffused. Do not 
abolish the staff college, but greatly shorten the course and treble the 
number admitted. At the sametime, select for further instruction 
some who show a natural aptitude for tactics, fortifications, etc., and 

. from among them turn out real experts in each separate subject. After 
teaching these officers the art of imparting instruction we should send 
them out to visit all garrisons as special instructors in order to (a) assist 
in regimental instruction, (5) set and correct schemes, (c) attend staff 
rides; (d) lecture to and examine all officers; (e) make comments on 

. field manceuvres; (/) assist in field training, etc., etc. The officers 
who have succeeded in South Africa will be found asarule to be those 

. who, like Baden Powell, owe their success to having studied and trained 
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themselves “out of school” so to speak. Special instructors, such as 
I have alluded to above, will be invaluable in assisting such efforts 
on the part of officers, and will supply a felt, though unexpressed, 
want. Most officers would be delighted to profit by such instruction, 
but most officers will not study on their own account without such help. 


Lord Wolseley says : ‘‘I hope the officers of Her Majesty's Army 
will never degenerate into bookworms. Experience enables me to 
warn all these determined men of how small their chance is of ever 
reaching any great position in the army, unless they devote many of 
their spare hours every week to aclose study of tactics.” But will 
officers do this without a guiding hand and the stimulus of working in 
combination. 

To sit and listen to a lecture illustrated with maps and a black 
board and varied with controlled discussion is a light and easy way 
of assimilating knowledge. The weekly instruction of officers by 
the Commanding Officer and second-in-command is a useful aid in 
this direction, but Commanding Officers have not sufficient leisure 
to work up the subjects and set and correct schemes. 


In order to avoid the disadvantage of officers coming into com- 
mand, some with no experience of staff work and others with no prac- 
tice in leading troops, and to escape a certain amount of dullness 
and unintelligence on the one hand and priggishness and mere clerk- 
liness on the other, I think there should be a rule that all officers be 
appointed on the staff for say a year of the first ten of their service 
aud no officer should be so employed for more than say three years 
out of six. Some such plan as this would reduce friction and jealousy. 
I think the arrangements proposed in the above and preceding para- 
graphs indicate a system under which reports on officers could be 
made much more reliable than the present unpopular system of con- 
fidential reports. 

The Boers, though a most unprogressive people, have fought in 
accordance with the principles of modern war, as has been evidenced 
in many ways, and more especially by their bold use of offensive- 
defensive, or ‘“strategical offensive” and “ tactical defensive” tac- 
tics. (1 suppose these terms to mean the occupation of some position 
from which the enemy must dislodge you, before he can carry out 
his further plans. He is then bound to attack you in a selected posi- 
tion, The mungoose versus cobra is an illustration of offensive- 
defensive tactics, and generally has the same result), 


Other points which the Boers understand are the defence, the use 
of sham positions and ruses, and the conduct of retreats. We should 
also practise these. 


(D.) But, though arguing a certain ignorance of the theory of war, 
the tactical errors noted above, prove still more emphatically our want 
of practice in tactics and field manceuvres—want of accustoming our 
officers to independent and responsible command, under service con- 
ditions, in time of peace. Instead of affording them opportunities of 
handling troops, we strangle their power of initiative with red tape, 
and cram their heads with undigested paragraphs of books without 
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giving them the exercise necessary to digest them. I have been told 
that one of our most able general officers has stated that he will not 
spin an officer in the practical part of his examination for tactical 
fitness, because officers have so little opportunities of handling troops, 
that they cannot help making blunders in these simple peace man- 
ceuvres. 


Infantry tactics and exercises are uninteresting to the public and 
are therefore apt to be ignored, although infantry forms the main 
body of our army. The supervision of specially trained staff college 
experts, as above, under direction of [nspector Generals or of Lieu- 
tenant-Generals Commanding, would greatly improve both technical 
education and practice. 


General Officers Commanding have so much routine and statisti- 
cal work as well as reporting to do that they cannot find time to go into 
these things thoroughly. Our officers are made of excellent stuff, 
and the stigma of failure and stupidity should not attach to them 
but to the system which altogether fails to make the most of the best 
material. 


Almost all the practical instruction for field work of the junior 
non-commissioned officers and privates in the Infantry is obtained 
in the annual Field Training and is crowded into twenty-one working 
days! This again is “cramming.” The men like the work and are 
interested in it because it appeals to their common sense, but the 
four to five hours a day wearies soldiers who are not accustomed to 
have four hours’ mental exercise in a week. It is perhaps a surpris- 
ing fact, that during the greater part of the year in India each man 
of British Infantry gets on an average about two parades a week. 
Company field training should therefore be supplemented by half 
battalion, battalion and garrison field training. The Germans add, 
between company and army corps field training, battalion, brigade 
and divisional. Except at certain stations, with us there isa gap here, 
which rather confines opportunities of command to Subalterns and 
General Officers. Field training is the time when the qualities and 
value of each man can be learnt by his superiors—a most important 
point. It is then also that opportunities occur for all ranks to prac- 
tise responsible command. 


To make our army efficient, more time is required for instruction. 
Men will not mind more work if they do something practical. Even 
a dog is never happier than when he is engaged at some work 
which he thinks he can do, whether carrying a stone or herding 
sheep. We improve and develop men’s bodies, but utterly failas re- 
gards making the most of their minds, which is far more important. 
They themselves want this, though the want can only find expression 
in grumbling about wasted field days and useless routine, Sandow 
says, that the value of his exercises is more than doubled if a man puts 
his mind and willinto them. We know how keen Tommy Atkins is, 
when he has anything to do which involves his action as an indivi- 
dual. We are inclined to make him an automaton, and he does not 
like it. 
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(E.) And this brings me to what is perhaps the most important 

point: in modern military development and that is the question 
whether the training of the future is to be based on developing the 
Individual action of each man, or the old system of making him a 
mere automatic item in a machine. We ourselves have experience 
of the latter system, and the Boers are a very remarkable example of 
the former. Without a regular army and with nothing but the most 
rudimentary organisation, what have these two insignificant republics 
acco mplished against a first-rate power with overwhelming resources ? 
They have no battalions, batteries, brigades or divisions. In refer- 
ring to these units correspondents can only describe them as “ com- 
mandos,” which may mean almost anything. They seem to have no 
brigadiers, colonels, or captains, nothing but ‘‘commandants.” They 
have no drill or smartness, Yet they have sufficient power of com- 
mand and combination to enable them to carry through more bold 
and complicated operations than our best drilled brigades could 
venture on without disaster. Fromall accounts their plan is this :— 
To very carefully think out and clearly explain to all ranks beforee 
hand what is to be accomplished and then depend on each man’s 
co-operating in bringing it about rather by intelligent individual 
action than by mechanical obedience to stereotyped methods of 
drill. Mr. Battersby says “the future is to the army whose individu- 
ality is most highly developed.” That is the lesson of this campaign. 
The Boer fights with his instinct. Other’s soldiers with their memo- 
ties. Discipline destroys instinct, and effective training must achieve 
its re-creation. I think discipline is the wrong word to use here, 
but certainly the tendency of our system is to make our officers fight 
with their memories. We always-have to think “what is laid down 
for this case ?” Kinglake said about the Crimean war, that our train- 
ing was calculated to entirely destroy self-reliance, presence-of-mind, 
decision, etc., and certainly these qualities have been rather conspi- 
cuous by their absence in the early part of the late war. Colonial 
and foreign correspondents have made this painfully apparent. 


And yet English gentlemen coming from public school life and 
fond of sport are naturally supplied with these very qualities, and 
ought to be the best material in the world for making officers. What 
remedies then can we use. For one thing, we must increase field 
training and practical manceuvres, and give all ranks every possible 
opportunity of individual action. The Germans go on this plan, and 
seem to make it succeed. In 1870-71 commanders always marched 
to the sound of the guns without awaiting orders, and in their manccu- 
vres local commanders are encouraged to initiate counter-attacks. 

Further we must loosen the bands of red tape and mechanical 
drill, both to give time for more pe work, and to avoid the 
cramped barrack square action which has told so injuriously of late. 

We must, however, guard against the very serious risk of injuring 
discipline, the value of which cannot be overstated. Murray, who 
has written an excellent book on discipline, attributes it to the effect 
of repeated drilling which accustoms a man to act in a certain way 
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mechanically on hearing a certain word of command. No doubt 
exact drill does produce this result. However, the author of “The 
battalion on the frontier,” a commanding officer who has gone deeply 
into these matters, writes that “ instead of individual action causing 
loss of control, commanding officers will find greater keenness, an 
appreciation of the greater responsibility, and a_ self-control on the 
part of the men.” If this is the case, we can cut out much precise 
drill and ceremonial and gain time for mor practical work. !t may 
be that extended order manceuvres, skirmishing, etc., if strictly 
carried out, will induce discipline as much as precise barrack square 
drill has done in the past. Inthe Navy discipline is better than in the 
army, but there even middies often have opportunities of indepen- 
dent command, Instinct like that of the Boers isnot so much born 
in a man as produced by his mode of life, for habit becomes second 
nature, so, by training our men to know country, use cover, etc., etc. 
we may make these habits as instinctive with them, as “right turn,” 
“Jeftturn ” has been hitherto. 


Intelligent individual action should be made the aim of their 
instruction, not precise drill, A longer course of squad drill will be 
necessary, and they will have to be practised in fighting on by them- 
selves; officers and non-commissioned officers becoming casualties. 
More time is absolutely necessary for more advanced training. At 
present a British infantry commanding officer can hardly get parades 
enough to keep his men up tothe mark in ceremonial and the 
simpler manceuvres. Longer hours of drill and a certain loss of 
showiness will not injure recruiting as the public can now appreciate 
practical soldiers. A better class of men wi!l be willing to enlist. 


In addition to giving up cramped barrack square and ceremonial 
drills, time also may be gained by relieving officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of much routine work which should not form part of the 
duties of combatants. An amusing letter lately appeared in the 
“ Pioneer”? which showed that an officer had to be a clerk, an accoun- 
tant, and a grocer first, and a soidier afterwards—a long way afte: 
wards. This indictment is true and you may add in, ‘a haberdasher 
and a butcher as well, and a caterer for public amusement.” It 
is chiefly on these ‘things that his professional career depends. A 
combatant officer should go in for sport and games—most valuable 
training—and these, with practical manceuvres and military reading 
take up all a man’s time. The many hours spent by officers on courts- 
martial and by waiting about the orderly-room and by non-commis 
sioned officers and men on guard, do not improve their fighting effici- 
ency—just the contrary. Yet most of our time must be given up to 
these occupations and to non-essential drill and exercises ; and promo 
tion largely depends on them. Except at Field Training, hardly thirty 
hours’ instruction in the practical part of fighting such as skirmishing, 
outpost duty, can be got in in the twelve months by British Infantry 
in India. Last summer it was decided by the authorities that drill 
before breakfast was not advisable, and just before this the Senior 
Medical Officer of a station had ordered that men should not be 
on parade after8 A.M. This left twenty minutes for parade ! 
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Money is required to obtain the use of ground for practical’ manc- 
uvres, to pay expenses of transport, etc. Even this year, in spite of 
the experiences of the war, the amount allowed in India is altogether 
inadequate for the carrying out of camps of exercise, etc. I think it. 
amounts to six annas a man. 

(F.) Scouting was much talked of after the Tirah campaign and 
many regiments in India have profited thereby, but there appears to 
have been so much delay in working up the question generally that 
scouting in South Africa both by cavalry and infantry by day and by 
night has been a failure. Our generals have had to work without 
the “eyes and ears of an army” and many disasters have resulted. 
Our cavalry are far too heavily weighted and are not sufficiently highly 
trained. Probably in the future scouting and screening will rank as 
far the most important duties of cavalry. 

There seems to be a growing opinion that shock action will be the 
exception and only a few regiments should be retained for it, the rest 
becoming light cavalry pure and simple as recommended years ago by 
General Luck, Inspector General of Cavalry. If some of the Colonial 
mounted corps could be absorbed among them, we should get a valu- 
able body of men with natural scouting instincts—able to beat the 
Cossacks at their own game and to become as famous and effectual 
asthe Uhlans were in 1870-71. Of course such men would require 
more pay, and they would be well worth it. At present they receive 
§shillings a day to our men’s one shilling and three pence. It bas been 
suggested that mounted infantry should take part in the scouting 
andscreening. I thinkthis would bea mistake. The “ Timeg” corre- 
spondent writing of the mounted infantry from Bloemfontein says that 
“it must not! be frittered away in exon observation parties, scouts 
and advanced guards. These are the dutigs of cavalry. Hitherto we 
have spoiled good infantry by using them as cavalry. They cease 
to be infantry and become irregular cavalry and bad'at that”. Large 
numbers of mounted infantry will probably be required in the future ; 
and in their short service it is impossible to turn many of our infan- 
try men into the highly skilled scouts demanded by modern warfare. 
Besides cavalry men are already partially trained as scouts and are 
better fitted for the work especially as scouts must be able to ride 
well and'look after horses properly. 


To compete with the achievements of Sheridan, Stuart, and-For- 
Test, we must teach our cavalry more dismounted action and arm 
them with long range weapons. As to whether those are right who 
say that light cavalry should carry neither sword nor lance I cannot 

. Venture an opinion, I think they would finda hunting knife useful when 
Scouting and foraging. It mightalso be made adjustable as a kind 
of bayonet. 

_ With regard to infantry scouting, we profited greatly by their use 
in our recent frontier campaigns, some men having been trained by 
the special efforts of certain officers, The general instruction and 
Provision of infantry scouts, however, was very slowly taken in hand, 
and they have not been in evidence in South Africa, ode Stormberg, 
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Magersfontein and other disasters. As long agoas the Russo-Turkish 
‘war Graf von Pfeil, a German officer, wrote “the plastuni (foot Cossacks) 
distinguished themselves and made themselves especially dreaded by 
the enemy.” Inthe German army infantry scouts are employed to 
‘creep up to and reconnoitre the enemy’s position which modern long 
range weapons make it impossible for mounted men to do, A Zimes 
correspondent from South Africa mentions that cavalry could not get 
within 1,500 yards. At the same time smokeless powder makes it 
necessary to approach very close in order to locate guns, etc. Of 
course this is only one of the numerous cases in which infantry 
scouts are essential, as any one who has them in his battalion can see, 
‘Assisted by officers they are also useful to act as sharpshooters in 
advanced posts, to supply patrols and flankers, outposts and advanced 
guards, to cover retirements, to find best paths for advances and 
retirements, to reconnoitre by night, etc., etc. 


Scouts trained in accordance with Baden Powell’s book will be 
invaluable, but such cannot easily be turned out regimentally. A 
school of instruction will have to be formed and some American or 
similar scouts employed as instructors. An officer or two and some 
selected non-commissioned officers should attend to qualify as regi- 
mental instructors and should receive extra pay. The scouts will 
be so valuable that Government might well bear this expense, and 
also that of equipping them with field glasses and a practical uniform. 
They should also receive substantial inducements to extend their 
service. Inspection of scouts should form a special part of the duties 
.of Inspector Generals or Deputy Assistant Adjutant Generals for 
instruction alluded to above. Prizes should be sanctioned for com- 
petitions inscouting such as the “ Spider and fly,” “ Tracking and 
sketching,’ “Flag stealing,’ etc. Regimental and supernumerary 
scouts should be recorded in orderly-rooms and badges issued. 


It may be noted that many of our native troops, such as Gurkhas 
and Pathans, shew a special aptitude for several branches of the art 
of scouting. 

This brings us to:— 


° (G) Skirmishing—a point in which we are far behind the Boers. 
It is now very evident that unless men learn this branch of soldier- 
ing, they will often be unable to advance and may be prevented 
‘from retiring also, In this too some improvement has been made 
‘since the Tirah campaign ; and I have seen a letter from an officer in 
Natal, who says how very many fewer casualties occurred in those 
battalions which were able to advance and retire by driblets making 
use of cover, Skirmishing with its varied branches of creeping over ° 
the open, use of hollow ground, passing obstacles, moving up man by 
man from the least exposed flank, rushing in swarms, etc., is an art 
in itself; and a neglected one. 


To teach it to a raw recruit requires patient and elaborate train- 
ing. It should be made a sine-gud-non with all recruits that, before 
being dismissed drill, they should pass in skirmishing. They should 
be taught how to take cover, where to look for it, how to fire from it. 
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Skirmishing should form a most prominent part of field training both 
of the individual, and collectively, including cover indefence and 
retirements. The men should be given an object lesson by having 
to fire at partially concealed figures on the range, 


Skirmishing is an opportunity for each man to act on his own 
initiative without losing sight of the intention of the commander. 
Non-commissioned officers should be made casualtiesand the men 
encouraged to fight on by themselves with confidence. To pass 
back intelligence reliably, is one of the other numerous important 
points in which more instruction is required, for skirmishing and 
scouting and the attack, Also men must be taught that keeping: 
up an effective fire is often more protection than looking for cover. 
The extension should take place out of the sight of the enemy as 
men in khaki when once extended, using smokeless powder, are ale 
most invisible at long range distances now prevailing, 


As for scouting, so for skirmishing, competitions can be devised 
to make men more keen. For instance, an officer may be placed in 
the supposed enemy's position and note how many men he can see, 
of different squads, skirmishing in succession towards him over 
a piece of rough ground. Skirmishing formations are of course useful 
for advance, flank and rear-guards, for containing forces and for 
approaching near enough to a position for the commander to recon- 
noitre it. But skirmishing will often be the only way in which an 
attack to take a position can be carried out as the advance in regular 
attack formation will be sometimes so exposed as to be practically 
impossible. A great drawback to skirmishing in open country is the 
great length of time it takes to approach an enemy by this stalking 
process. 

The attack is not quite a thing ofthe past. Flanking movements 
have to end in an attack, rear-guards must be attacked, and there 
will always be positions so important that they must be taken at 
all hazards and without delay. 


The extensions must take place at a greater distance from the 
enemy cr else under cover and with a much greater interval between 
men. No troops can be retained as formed bodies within miles of 
the enemy, but the supports and reserves must extend, so that the 
attack is practically in successive extended lines. The Germans start 
with 400 to 500 yards distance between them. In this way the most 
‘dangerous zone will be passed in controlled swarms. It will often be 
impossible for the fire of the defender’s guns or rifles to be silenced 
or even shaken beforehand, as they will be concealed in deep trenches 
using smokeless powder. For the same reason it will be wast2 of 
time and life for the attacking troops to halt and fire atan enemy they 
can’t see till they get close up. Continental opinion seems to be in 
favour of not firing between goo and 400 yards, the advance being 
carried on as quickly as possible, supported by flanking fire from 
other troops and artillery. But this kind of attack is likely to prove 
so costly as to be rarely practicable. Fire by reserves and supports 
also takes place occasionally. Anything like control or command is 
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almost impossible at medium ranges, and it is necessary to rely on 
small units and individual men fighting on by themselves in accordance 
with the general instructions of the commander. Hence the great 
value of trained individual action and previous explanation. It seems 
probable that shields will be employed for ammunition carriers such 
as those invented by Major Boren and weighing thirteen pounds, 
and reserve ammunition may be carried on occasion in armoured 
motor-cars, Other means of attacking a fortified position will be 
by sapping and mining and possibly also by troops approaching at 
night and entrenching themselves or using some kind of shield. The 
transport of shields would be often impossible, 


(J.) The value of constantly throwing up entrenchments was 
proved in 1862 in the American war and has been further emphasized 
ever since, especially in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877. Germany 
and other continental powers give a spade to every fourth or fifth man. 
Nowea-days they would be best carried on mules or in carts, The Boer 
entrenchments were on such a bold scale and so well placed and con- 
cealed that the hottest fire of rifle bullets, shrapnel and lyddite seem 
to have had extraordinarily little effect. A correspondent of the 
Morning Post states we had one hundred and twenty guns firing at 
Cronje’s laager at Paardeberg, and a writer in the R. E. Journal says 
Cronje only had “fifty men killed out of all that furious bombard- 
ment.” Of course the ground favoured him. Cronje’s trenches were 
at least four feet deep hollowed out in front and were protected by 
good head cover, by traverses every few yards and by a zig-zag trace 
which neutralised enfilade. On February 27th 400 Boers kept the top 
of Green Hill against 6,000 men and fifty guns for about three hours. 
They had a deep trench and a wall six feet thick in front of it. Our 
trenches are said to have merely the effect of affording marks to the 
enemy’s guns, We appear to have omitted throwing up entrench- 
ments by night and carrying on sapping by day as a means of 
approach to such positions as that of Colenso and the Tugela. It 
might be well worth while also experimenting with some kind of 
shield for men digging trenches. Barbed wire seems to have been 
useful as an obstacle especially in fords, 


(K.) Skarpshooting or more practical shooting at small and mov- 
ing objects at unknown distances and under service conditions is 
another, want in our system. Though not better shots at stationary 
targets, the Boers have shown themselves far better judges of distance, 
quicker in getting their aim, selecting their targets and making sure 
of their shots. From the recent departure in the musketry course 
ordered for certain native corps and the new application of the extra 
eighty-one rounds to practical subjects, it appears that the authorities 
in India have acted already in this matter. I think to do away with 
the figure of merit is a mistake. Companies competing against each 
other improves the shooting. Money will be required to make suitable 
ground available for the development of field firing and for supplying 
Tequisites and supporting rifle clubs. At present the good shooting 
of men is largely ue to their own subscriptions to rifle clubs and to 
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the extra exertions of keen officers. Troops should only be quarter- 
ed where ranges could be constructed close to barracks. . 


(L.) Guns..—The Boers made great use of long range guns. A 7imes 
correspondent says “it is demoralisingto receive fire without the 
power toreturn it, OnMarch 8th a g-pounder on the Lieuw kop 
was pitching shells quite easily amongst our Naval 12-pounder guns 
whilst the latter were unable to reply effectually owing tothe enemy 
being beyond their range.” 


If Naval guns were out distanced how much more the military. 
The former saved the situations at Ladysmith and on many occasions. 


We therefore require more long range guns. We also want carri- 
ages for them instead of having to trust to officers like Captain Scott 
improvising them onthe spot. The Boers appear to have been able to 
move their big guns to almost inaccessible places boldly and freely 
and also to withdraw them in safety with extraordinary quickness. 
They also kept them concealed until the critical moment with great 
effect. Germany has long recognised the importance of concealing 
guns till the effectual moment. They are unlimbered behind a crest 
and run up by hand when required. 


Evidertly, too, more effectual projectiles are necessary in view of 
the modern progress in entrenching, 


(M.) As regards mounted infantry, we seem to have read the 
lesson of the American war in vain. The Boers have only rubbed it in 
again, Our numbers appear to have been insufficient and our training 
not of the right kind, v¢de Lord Denman's criticisms in the Nineteenth 
Century for May and the letters of various correspondents. In addition 
to their rapidly seizing important points, covering retreats, etc., the 
mounted infantry have been specially reliable in supporting cavalry in 
wide turning movements and in re-enforcing weak or hardly pressed 
points in a thinly held line. Their horses must be suited to 
covering great distances rather than to drilling smartly on parade. 
The Central Asian tribes who formerly traversed hundreds of miles in 
their raids in record time objected to smart collected action in their 
ponies, preferring along loose canter as less fatiguing. It appears 
that in future our mounted branches must have some of their belong- 
ings carried on spare horses or galloping carts to enable them to 
travel lighter. They must also all learn the care of horses in the field, 
vide Lord Roberts’ remarks in orders. I think tke present system 
of denuding infantry regiments of their best men ana cling them 
into indifferent mounted infantry has proved itself a poor make- 
shift. Lord Roberts has made use of mounted infantry in battalions, 
and it seems advisable that they should become a separate corps 
in the future. Their officers and non-commissioned officers should be 
put through a course of special regular training. { think they should 
carry a hunting knife instead of sword or bayonet to fit on therifle if 
necessary. It has been suggested that some of our sappers should 
be mounted to enable them to accompany mounted infantry and 
cavalry. 
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- (N.) In mobility the Boers had the advantage of us. Partly on 
this account they were able to extend very thin lines of defence to 
stop our advance, and move men rapidly to strengthen any point 
threatened before we could arrive. Long range fire causing an attack- 
ing force to deploy at a great distance will render this plan easy to 
accomplish, This and smokeless powder makes it very difficult to 
reconnoitre a defensive position, and the Boers increased this difficulty 
by entrenching sham advanced and flanking positions, their mobility 
enabling them to evacuate these rapidly. Their mobility has 
been further demonstrated by their swooping suddenly in detached 
forces, by their bold wide blows at our communications and by 
the very remarkable way in which they have eluded largely superior 
forces which appeared to have hemmed themin. Like the Afridis 
they had the advantage of not being tied by much commissariat, but 
even when they had wagons with them they were wonderfully success- 
ful in getting them away in spite of our large mounted forces, It was 
the same also with their heavy guns, With these itis said they used 
bullock draught on ground where we employed mento haul, Our 
transport required reorganising de movo in front of the enemy. 


(O.) The Boers possessed other advantages. The Government of the 
Transvaal was practically inthe hands of a single man whose one idea 
was fo defeat the British. For this purpose he could wield the resources 
of the whole country aRbEENered: Whereas with us the first con- 
sideration is will such and such a measure commend itself to the pub- 
lic. Will this or that expenditure be approved of by the constituencies ? 
In times of National stress the Romans found it pay to elect a dictator. 
We might at least give our Commander-in-Chief a free hand both before 
and during a war. His being ex-officio a member of the cabinet 
might bea step inthe right direction, At the end of January last Lord 
Salisbury said in the House of Lords: ‘‘ { donot believe in the British 
constitution as an instrument of war id ; * it is evident 
there is something in your machinery that is wrong.’ The subordinate 
position of the Commander-in-Chief is most obviously one thing that 
is wrong. 

The physique of the Boers was good. They live an open air 
hard life, and also a temperate one, whereas our young soldiers especial- 
ly town recruits have been very differently brought up. 

It is a question whether a stiffening of older soldiers would not 
more than balance the consequent reduction in the Reserve, The 
Teserve men are said not to be able to stand hardships. 


We might bivouac out more often in manceuvres whenthe men 
could learn the many dodges to add to their comfort. The Germans 
bivouac frequently being given merely wood and straw. 


Some of the disadvantages of the Boers have been very bad dis- 
cipline, an absolute lack of offensive tactics, want of a bayonet or its 
equivalent and the great mistake they made of not commencing the 
war three weeks sooner, 
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SUMMARY. 


I will here enter a summary of some of our obvious lessons— 


“A” To give instant careful attention to preparedness in men, 
material, and information. 


“B” Bolder expenditure on up-to-date equipment and a com- 
plete personnel, on ground and material for practical 
manceuvres, on relieving officers of unfair expenses, 
on extra pay, and equipment for non-commissioned 
officers, scouts, mounted infantry, etc. 


“C” More widely diffused military education by special experts, 
instead of cramming. 


“ D” Practice for all officers and men in improved Field Train- 
ing under real service conditions with an eye to devel- 
opment of (E) self-controlled, imd:vidual action and 
fighting instinct, leading to self-reliance and readiness 
of resource. Barrack square drill, guards, mere rou- 
tine, and civilian work to be greatly cut down with a 
view to giving combatant troops more time which is 
absolutely necessary to keep in line with modern pro- 
gress. 

F. Further instruction in cavalry scouting—cavalry becom- 
ing true light cavalry. 

G. Shirmishing. 

H. Modification of the attack. 

J. Entrenching ; combined with 

K. Practical sharp-shooting. 

L. Provisions of long range gums and carriages. 

M. Augmentation and training of mounted infantry. 

N. Increased mobility includinga new transport system on 
an efficient scale, also the consideration of new features 
of tactics, such as the offensive-defensive, long thin 
lines of defence; wide turning movements; and blows 
at communications, sham positions and_ retirements, 
ruses, etc. Also the fact that if defenders allow the 
attacking forces to approach, they can often prevent 
them from either advancing or retiring and hold them 
until night-fall as at Wepener and other places. 


This is part of the “day after day” fighting now becoming com- 
mon, 

I should here add that the above notes do not pretend to be any- 
thing but a réchauffé of general impressions. This paper may ap- 
pear to set forth a pessimist view of the subject as I have omitted to 
speak of the bravery and keenness of our men, and of the very great 
achievements performed in many ways, but the urgency of the ques- 
tions at issue is very great and most of them have been preached 
in vain over and over again. 
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It isan unavoidable disadvantage in the army that neither Tommy 
Atkins nor his officers get opportunities of giving expression to any 
feeling they may have that things want improving. They can only 
grumble and lose interest in their work, Other communities can agi- 
tate and write to the papers, but not so the soldier. 

“ His not to make reply 
His but to do, and die.” 


He has been dying a good deal in South Africa lately, and England 
has actually awakened to the fact that some one has blundered. It 
willbe a pity if the message of the brave men who lie on the veldt 
be once more stifled by red tape, or be smothered by paltry politics 
when the war is over. 

P.S.—Since writing this paper the instructions of June 22nd have 
been issued from Army Head-quarters,and have made several of my 
remarks unnecessary. Mine are merely crude comments especially 
as regards cavalry and artillery of which of course I know very 
little. I do know, however, that infantry progress deserves more 
consideration than it receives, and that regiments of British Infantry 
should not be denuded of noncommissioned officers and men for 
better paid non-combatant billets, On thecontrary, the pay ‘of com- 
batant non-commissioned officers ‘should be raised if the country 
requiresan improved army. I may here conclude -by quoting from 
the Dukeof Bedford’s famous speech, after saying that there are 
three alternatives for imperial defence, v#z., an inadequate army, 
conscription, anda substantial increase of pay, he adds: “It isto an 
increase of pay to which I should look for that increase in the quality 
and quantity of the raw material which the military needs of the 
Empire now demand.” 
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THE USE OF LIGHT RAILWAYS (2’ 6” GAUGE) IN INDIAN 
WARFARE, AND THE ORGANISATION AND WORKING 
OF RALLWAY CORPS. 


By Major W. J. K. Dossin, 1st SIKHS. 


Motto: Deus aexter meus. 


The battle ofthe gauges appears at last to be ended, as far as 
our light military railways in this country are concerned, in the 
apparent adoption by the present Indian Government of the 2’ 6” 
gauge as the normal one for such railways on the frontier. It was 
only the other day that the late Government expres:ed a preference 
for a 2’ gauge for the proposed Nanshera-Dargai and other similar 
railways, Now, asone of the immediate consequences of the “ New 
Frontier Policy,” it has been decided to construct the above-men- 
tioned railway at once and on the 2’ 6” gauge ; the work of construc- 
tion has been begun, and is being vigorously pushed forward. 

Before proceeding further it may be aswell to define some of 
the technical terms most commonly in use regarding railways :— 

Gauge is the clear lateral space between the inner edges of the 
Techaical terms. two rails composing a line of railway, 

Formation means the earthworks (including tunnels, cuttings) 
required to construct the roadway. 

Permanent-way isthe collective name of all the materials which 
are used in the laying of the rails, and consists of rails, sleepers, 
chairs, fastenings, etc. 

Ballast is the bearing surface prepared for the sleepers to rest 
on, and is generally composed of gravel, broken stone or brick. 

Chatrsare special structures used to secure double-headed rails 
to their sleepers, and are generally made of cast-iron, 

Fishplates are iron plates placed on both sides of the rails at 
their extremities in order to join separate lengths into one conti- 
nuous rail, 

Rolling-stock includes locomotives, passenger and goods care 
tiages, and wagons. 

We English have been the first to make a practical use of rail- 
ways for war purposes. The Balaclava railway in the Crimea was 
the first strictly military railway temporarily constructed asa line 
of communication. Since then we have utilised railways in Abyse 
sinia, Afghanistan, Egypt, Suakin, and last, though not least, in the 
Soudan. Someof these railways were only temporary, while some 
have become permanent, and form main routes at the present day, 
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With reference to the temporary construction of railways in 
connection with military expeditions, we can’t do better than study 
the American railway system, 

Jn the States, railways were, in the first instance, nearly always 
constructed as “ light’ or ‘pioneer ” lines, 
Being a new undeveloped country, in order 
toopenit up and develop its resources, the construction of railways, 
of some kind or other, was an absolute necessity ; and as in the begin- 
ning the railways could not be expected to pay, they had to be made 
on the most economical principles, and so the pioneer railways (and 
all wereat first ‘“‘pioneer”) were made as lightly and cheaply as 
possible, 

But there was one sine gud non carefully observed in all cases; 
no matter how light the new railway might be, it was invariably 
constructed on the standard gauge. 

There was but one gauge common to all the States’ railways. 


Consequently all the materials, plant and rolling-stock in use 
On the older railways were available and suitable for the use of the 
Ponces railways; and so the old rails, sleepers, woodwork of 

uildings, bridges, etc., discarded in the renewals of the standard or 
older railways, were available at small cost for the pioneer railways. 

The only destderatum for the latter was alight form of loco- 
motive, as the new light lines were not sufficiently substantial to 
bear the standard locomotives in general use, 

With slow speeds and light loads the pioneer railways could be 
constructed very light indeed, and quite adequate for their purpose; 
but of course the traffic was of a light description also, 

As economy and a fairly rapid rate of construction were prime 
factors of these new railways, they at first consisted of single lines, 
which made a great saving in time, in the dimensions of the railway 
formation, and in all the materials required for the permanent-way. 
For bridging, wood was invariably used, and also for all buildings, 
platforms, etc. 

Flat-footed rails were adopted, which, placed directly on the 
sleepers, could be fixed on the permanent-way without ballast. 

Land could be had for the asking, and wood for merely the 
catting. 

With slow speeds ard in a sparsely occupied country, all the 
expensesof fencing of every kind could be, and were, dispensed 
with. 

Consequently the pioneer railways were able to keep pace with 
the spread of immigration, and, with civilization in their train, 
created the industries and wealth out of which they subsequently 
made themselves pay. 

Constructed m the beginning as above indicated, these pioneer 
railways were gradually improved up to standard requirements; 
second lines were added, and permanent buildings and bridges 
took the place of the temporary stractures, 


The Amerjcan system. 
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And I think that some ok system of branch or pioneer a 

eae . ways, for opening up the savage borderlan 
Frontier pioneer railways. co oa NW. © irbatien, might well be 
adopted. ; 

Constructed in the first instance with a special view to military 
and political considerations, they would, in the due course of things, 
spread civilization in their wake, tap and create industries hitherto 
lite known, and finally win the confidence and support of our 
uncivilized and wild border neighbours, and probably do more to 
civilize these people in one generation than all our numerous expedis 
tions, geographical and others, of the last fifty years have done in 
that respect. 

But such a system of frontier railways would differentiate in 
certain essential features from the American system. 

In the first place, it would be on a very much smaller scale: the 
pioneer or branch lines would, at the furthest, only extend from 
certain termini on our standard frontier railways up to the Afghan 
border. 

In the second place, there would not be one standard gauge to 
which we could confine our enterprises, with its attendant advantages 
of an unlimited reserve of materials, plant and rolling-stock, but 
we would be obliged to select one out of several gauges. 

In the third place, such lines could not be constructed as light 

lines in the American acceptation of the term, because in case 
of their utilisation for military expeditionary purposes, their primary 
taison a’étre, they would be subjected toa constant and abnormally 
heavy traffic, to sustain which they would have to be constructed 
and equipped on a very efficient and thorough scale indeed. And 
so, tu secure the desiderata of rapid and to a certain extent 
economical construction, we are obliged to have recourse to light lines 
ofa specially sma!l gauge, but still such as will be adequate for alt 
military purposes. 
_ Now the multiplication of different gauges is most vexatious, 
impolitic and unstatesmanlike, and es»ecially so in a couritry like 
India. We hold India for its yood, but still we old ef, and the 
Preservation and extension of the railway system of the country is 
one great means we possess for the maintenance of our power. 
It is not difficult to imagine a crisis in which large reinforcements 
of rolling-stock from home would be most welcome and of 
incalculable benefit; but of such a reserve we have hitherto 
absolutely deprived ourselves. How? By adopting gauges in India 
diffe-ent from the normal and standard gauge of Great Britain. 

In England the standard gauge is 4'64”. In India we have 

Adoption of special gauge practically two standard gauges, the 5’ 6” 
seady used both in England gauge and the metre. Oblige! then to 
Pee eee select a special gauge for our military 
frontier railways, let us choose one which is common to railways of its 
class not only in Indja, but if possible in England also, so that in case 
of necessity we may have a railway rescrve of stock to fall back 
pon, 
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The 2' 6” gauge fulfils this condition, as it isthe gauge of most 
of the small gauge lines in India, such as the Geakwar’s Dabhoi, 
Cooch Behar, Morvi and others, and it is also the gauge of special 
military lines at home. 

This choice the present Indian Government has made, and 
I hope once for all. In this connection it is fortunate that the 2‘6” 
gauge is coming into favour in Bengal, where a different gauge 
rom the standard gauges is less open to objection, owing to the 
existence of various wandering rivers, which in some cases inevit- 
ably necessitate a break of gauge. 

Isee from Indian Engineering of January a7th of this year 
that on the S. M. R. three new light lines on the 2’ 6” gauge have 
been sanctioned : the total length of three lines is 113 miles. 


The great objection, frcm a military point of view, to the 
adoption of different gauges on the same 
main route is the break of gauge, neces- 
sitating, as it does, transhipment, which chiefly of course affects the 
oods traffic, with all its concomitant evils of delay, confusion, 
Sivided responsibility, loss, and extra expense. 


It was in consequence of the experience of these great drawbacks, 
that after the Afghan war the line from Jhelum to Lahore, at first 
constructed on the metre gauge, had to be re-laid to the standard. 


The following suggestions* made to obviate, as far as possible, 
the inconveniences of a break of gauge, are worthy of note in the 
construction of special narrow-gauge lines which could make con- 
nection with standard gauge routes. 

Firstly, a system of four rails, the narrow-gauge inside the 
broad one on the same permanent-way, a break-van being used 
having normal sice-buffers as well asa narrow-gauge lower central 
buffer. This van could be used to link up the wagons of both gaug s, 
and so enable them to be hauled by a locomotive on either gauge 
whenever required. 

Secondly, a system of three rails, as inthe case ofalight railway 
on asmall gauge which connects certain watering places between 
Ostend and Nieuport, and hav running powers over two miles of the 
standard railway, an intermediate third rail being laid down to the 
smaller gauge. During the season 11 trains of the broad-gauge 
and 8 trains of the narrow-gauge runin each direction daily over 
the three-rail section of the line. 

Thirdly, means to facilitate loading and unloading, as trucks 
consisting of simple platforms, on or from which caves, in which 
the goods have been packed in te first instance, can be swung by 
a crane. For ordnance material the cranes would have to be very 
powerful. 

Fourthly, the construction of broad-gauge trucks on which 
the narrow-zauge wagons could be boaily lifted up and placed; but 


this proposal involves specially designed stock. 


© Light Railways (cole). 


Break‘of gauge. 
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Fifthly, the construction of a specially designed transportation 
car on the narrow-gauge to carry a broad-gauge wagon which 
would straddle it. : 

The last seggestion is hardly practicable. 


The advantages possessed bythe 2’6” gauge over the standard 
or other broad-gauges, from the point of 
view of our subject, are the greater rapidity 
in construction possible, because— 

(a) the weight of the permanent-way, including rails, sleepers, 
etc., is proportionately less, and therefore these materials 
can be more easily and quickly carried and laid. The 
permanent-way of the 2’ 6” gauge weighs about half as 
muchas that of the 4’ 84”; the standard gauge rail weighs 
80 Ibs., while that of the Barsi railway weighs only 35 Ibs. ; 

(8) a proportionately smaller quantity of ballast is required, or 

(c) in certain cases ballast may be dispensed with altogether ; 

(d) of the saving in extent of earthwork from the difference in 

: width and extent of formation necessary ; 

(e) the lay of the land can be followed more closely because of 
the adaptation of the smaller gauge rolling-stock to sharp 
curves ; 


(/) platforms are only required for the goods traffic, and need 
only be 24 feet high ; 


(g) the portability of the permanent-way makes temporary 
extensions easy, and the line can be shifted as required. 

Also where the line is laid ona public road, the space occupied by 
therailway and that left for ordinary traffic depend entirely on the 
gauge, and every foot of room is important. 

Listly, the narrow-gauge is obviously the most economical. 

The average cost * cf the construction of the 5’ 6”, the metre 
and the 2’ 6” gauges is, respectively, Rs. 1,20,000, Rs.’75,000 and 
Rs. 39000 Also owing to the slower speed on a small gauge line, 
the average for a 2' 6” gauge being 15 miles an hour, ther? is less 


vibration than on standard gauge lines, and therefore less wear and 
tear tostock. 


Advantages of 2’ 6” gauge. 


It may not be out of place here to note something of the work 
Riltwaj-coastruction: required to be done in the constraction and 
working of railways, and «specially light 
tailwavs. The first step,of course, is a reconnaissance or sucvey of 
the route proposed for the railway, which is just as elaborate a 
business for a small as for a broad-gauge line. Within our old border 
limits our frontier roads are now so good, of a sufficient with, well 
metalled an! maintained, and provided with good substantial bridging, 
that they could generally be utilised in the construction of our rroposed 
military railways. But it is when we have to cross our old borders, 
and, leaving our own highways, have to follow the natural and only 
highways of the trans-border, that our difficulties begin. 


ee 


® Light Railways (Cole.) 
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These highways consist of stony sw/Jahs or river-beds which take 
their course through a succession of narrow valleys separated by 
rocky gorges and passes, Where valleys intervene with longish 
stretches of low plateaux or kachi land, and the passes are not too 
narrow or rugged, the construction of a narrow-gauge railway presents 
no considerable difficulties whatever. 


Where the line would have to follow the bank of a stream there 
would be much bridging in the way of culverts; where the line would 
liealong the immediate foot of hills, landslips and the fall of débris 
would haveto be guarded against: so, when possible, a middle course 
should be selected. 


Also for rapid construction, all cuttings and extensive earthworks 
should be avoided as far as possible, 


The actual alignment of the proposed line having been marked out 
and decided on, the work is begun. Now, the more simultaneously 
the different kinds of work can be carried on the more rapid the pro- 
gress will be. Hence the works of formation and of plate-laying 
should proceed at the same time, and consequently these operations 
should be quite distinct and under separate supervision, and while 
skilled labour would be necessary for the plate-laying, the actual 
construction of the formation might be carried out by large gangs of 
coolies under overseers, and in as many placesas possible at the same 
time, 

Alltunnels should, of course, be avoided, and where a choice is 
possible between cuttings and embankments, the latter should be 
adopted for preference, because they practically impdse no limit to 
the number of workmen that can be employed, while the only means 
of expediting the work of a cutting is to have the requisite reliefs at 
hand ; only a limited number of men being able to work at one time. 


The material for the embankment would generally be taken from 
borrow-pits alongside, such as one may see from any of our Indian 
railways—gravel or sandy soils are best. 


The earth is usually carried either in hand. or wheel-barrows, 
or on donkeys, but* the following system is well worth noting. It 
has been tried by a frontier engineer and found most excellent. 
Along adistance of some 400 yards he erected a row of rough woolen 
posts about 34 feet above ground. On the top of these pusts, which 
were placed about 5 feet apart, a T iron was laid to carry the trucks 
which were simply wooden boxes, about 4°x14’x1,’ supported 
Kajawah wise by two wooden wheels and iron brackets, One coolie 
was easily able to push three laden trucks containing 36 cubic feet 
of material, 


A sufficient section of the formation having been prepared, the 
plate-laying of the permanent-way should begin. 


* Plate I.—Conveyance of material for formation. 


PLATE 1. 


reocerene 


1. The post 3} feet above ground. 
2. The wheel of sheet tron. 

3. The brackets. 

4 The trucks or boxes. 

6. The T iron. 
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The transverse, in which the sleepers are placed at intervals 
under the rails, is the usual kind of permanent-way in vogue. The 
double-headed rail, familiar to most of us, is generally used in Eng- 
land; when abit worn it could be reversed, but the flat-footed rail 
is preferred for Indian railways, it can be laid directly on the 
sleeper without the intervention of the chair entailed by the former 
kind of rail. 

Steel rails are rapidly superseding iron. 


* Steel rails laid down for three years have been known to outlast 
16 pairs of iron rails, the former were still serviceable. 

Also, in India, on account of the white-ant, iron and steel sleepers 
are much used. 

For timber sleepers mature trees only should be employed. Oak 
is the best kind, but deodar is much used. 

It isunnecessary for me to go into the details of plate-laying 
which is most interestingly described in Part VI, Military Railways, 
in minute detail, but I would point out that for small gauge lines 
constructed on the portable ladder system the method of laying is to 
make up certain rail Iengths with their sleepers attached to them 
ladder-wise, previous to their being placed on the road, which enables 
the line tobe laid very rapidly. 

There isalsot a special type of permanent-way devised by Mr. 
Griffins which is worthy of note chiefly on 
account of the sleepers, for which timber of 
almost any description, shape, or size can be used, sawing and boring 
the wood being all that is necessary. The accompanying plate shows - 
the ordinary double-headed rail fixed on Griffins’ sleepers. 

I will here simply give a description of the Barsi Light Railway ¢ 
which is on the 2’ 6” gauge. It is a 
successful example of a line laid on a public 
road, The line which has been allowed to use the public roadisa 
single one, 21 miles long. : 

The road had been constructed by the Bombay Government in 
1870 for the purpose ofa light railway. The line was opened in 1897. 

It occupies a width varying from 6 feet on the road tog feet 
on the bridges. Aroadway of 12’ 6” is left for carts on the bridges 
and is railed off, The sharpest curve hasa radius of 450 feet, and the 
sharpest gradient is 1 in 88. 

The. permanent-way consists of 35lbs. (to the yard) steel flat- 
footed rails, and steel sleepers, with 7 cubic feet of broken stone and 
moorum ballast to the foot-run. 

The fish-plates weight 1a4lbs, per pair. The steel sleepers weigh’ 
Solbs, each; they are laid 10 tathe 24 feetroad; on bridges wooden 
sleepers are used. 


Griffins’ sleepers. 


Barsi Light Railway. 


* Light Railways (Cole). ns 
$Piate II.— Spons’ Dictionary of Engineering,” 
"Light Railways” (Cole). 
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The train load on a gradient of 1 in 100 is 260 tons; the train 
consisting of 12 wagons and one brake. 


Tespecially cite this line because it has been constructed as a 
first-class line ona narrow-gauge, and it has been laid ona public road 
which had some years previously been specially made with a view to 
such a contingency. 


The use of the narrow-gauge 2’ 6” railway in Indian warfare 
would, I take it, be generally confined to 
extensions or short branch lines, from exist- 
ing termini, up to or into the hills on our borders. For instance, sucha 
line from Khushalgarh (where a break of gauge is necessary) vd Kohat 
into the Miranzai Valley, and which might well have been constructed 
after the first Miranzai Expedition would not only have come in handy 
for the second Miranzai Expedition, but would have been of incalcul- 
able benefit during the late Tirah campaign. The line could have 
been laid, asa single line, along the public road nearly the whole way, 
with shunting or crossing stations at Gumbat and Kohat. 

Such a line, save for the despatch of sufficient troops to hold 
the rail-head, at first would mainly be used forthe forward transport 
of supplies to the front, including all commissariat and ordnance 
stores, while the troops marched by road; or else a portion of the 
infantry might go by rail, while the remainder and all the cavalry and 
guns marched by road. 

Subsequently the line could also be used for the transport of 
reinforcements, and for the return of sick and wounded. The use of 
the line would therefore be strategical rather than tactical. 

Some of the chief points to be noted in the consideration ofa 
scheme for the working of such a line areas 
follows :— 

We will suppose that the permanent-way has been laid more 
or less similar to that of the Barsi Railway already referred to, be- 
cause that line has been constructed as a first class line, thoughon 
a narrow-gauge, and only such a class of line would be capable 
of bearing the abnormally heavy traffic that would have to be sustained. 

The chief points to be noted are— 

(1) The timeavailable for the concentration of the expedition- 
ary force. 

(2) The quantity of rolling-stock required, especially the due 
proportion of locomotives, passenger-carriages, wagons and trucks of 
various descriptions, which will depend on— : 

(a) the extent to which the actual equipment in use can be 
supplemented from other sources ; 

(4) whether the railway is a single or a double line ; 

(c) inthe case ofasingle line upon the distances the shunting 
places are apart. Taking an example,* from the timeof 
the last Afghan War the number of trains per day on the 


® Light Railways (Cole). er 


2’ 6” gauge in Indian warfare. 


Scheme for working of line. 
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Lahore-Multan section (a single line) was only 13 each 
way, the crossing stations being in some cases 20 miles 
apart, while on the Lahore-Dehli section, with crossing 
stations 12 miles apart, the number of trains was 17 each 
way; 
(2) on the maximum gradient, for this dominates the haulage 
power of the available locomotives ; 
(e) on the dimensions and capacity of the stock. 
The nearest or most convenient line of similar gauge will have 
to be indented upon for the extra stock required. 
) In the case of a double line there is the great advantage 
that loaded forward trains can use one line, and empty return trains 
the other. 


(4) The interval between trains depends upon— 


(1) the block system, under which no two trains are allowed 
to be on the same section of the line at the same time ; 


(2) the amount of the rolling-stock ; 
(3) the platform accommodation at both ends of the line. 
There is no possible gain in despatching trains more quickly 
than their consignments can be disposed of at their destinations. 
Stations and platforms should never be used as store-houses, but 
should be kept absolutely clear of all troops, baggage, and stores 
otherwise than in the operations of entraining and detraining. Nor 
should trucks or wagons even be loaded until arrangements for their 
disposal at their destinations have first been made. 


(5) At detraining stations especially, there should be ample 
accommodation as regards platforms and sidings. 


A Russian working party* of 12 officers and 500 men, with the 
material ready at hand, have been known to construct some six 
we of sidings and put in 27 points and crossings in 32 working 

ours, 

It will be generally found best to carry out entraining or detrain- 
ing operations, if on a large scale, atthe sidings in the goods yards, 
where goods sheds, platforms suited for side and end loading and 
cranes for lifting heavy weights will be found. End loading is most 
suitable for vehicles, and this should be borne in mind, when providing 
goods stock and platforms for a military railway. 


(6) Sheds for stores and supplies at the advanced dep6t should be 
constructed, also hospital accommodation ; and 


(7) A water-supply for the troops, cattle and engines must be 
provided, and also stores of fuel. : 


° “ Stat Duties " (Clarke). 
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As soon as the line, or a portion of it is ready for traffic, the 
time-table is issued, upon which all orders for transport are based. 


From the first inception ofthe railway scheme, the defence of 
the railway, where such would be necessary, 


Def f railway. : * i i 
erence, ot renwey is obviously of primary importance. 


The laying of the road, within striking distance of an enemy, 
will have to be specially protected, and all stations, bridges, tunnels, 
etc., guarded, in fact these should all be regularly fortified. Inter- 
mediate stretches of the line should be patrolled and picquetted, small 
towers being placed.at suitable intervals for the accommodation of the 
troops so employed, and also for that of way (or repair) gangs of 
labourers, 


Small movable columns would be posted at specially selected 
points. By night picquets and chippans should be systematically 
worked. 


The troops for these purposes would be furnished by the troops 
allotted to the line of communication. 


The railway should be made a terror to all the country round; 
reprisals and the punishment of offeaces committed against the line, 
should be rigorously enforced. During the Waziri Expedition of 
1894-95, a Prussian Staff Captain accompanied General Lockhart’s 
force in its march up the Tochi Valley, and equipped though the 
force was in the most efficient and workmanlike manner possible, the 
one subject that drew his unstinted admiration was the celerity with 
which the field telegraph line was laid. The laying of the Tine prac- 
tically kept pace with the advance ofthe troops. It mattered not 
whether the march were 5 miles or 15, by evening telegraphic com- 
munication with the base was always secured. 


Now, the principal reason why the 2'6” gauge has been selected 
for certain of our frontier military railways is the celerity with which 
lines on this gauge can be constructed. 


In this connection the mono-rail system is worthy of attention, 
for it is self-evident that inthe single rail the maximum of speed in 
rapidity of construction is attainable. 


The best example of a mono-rail line that I know of is Addis’* 


Mono-rail (Addis’). single-rail tramway. Itis not anew inven- 
; : tion, as the trucks or carts were patented 
by Mr. Addis over thirty years ago, : 


Little skilled labour would be required for the laying of the line, 
and being a single-rail all trouble about keeping the rails in gauge 
is avoided. 


The tramway has been practically tested and approved by the 
Bombay Commissariat Department ; a model of the invention can be 
es ee 


* Plate Ill“ Rurki Papers,” 
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seen at the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. The trams can be worked 
either by steam or cattle power, and any description of vehicle can 
be used merely by the addition of two or more wheels attached, 
bicycle-fashion, midway to the under framework of the cart. These 
wheels are double-flanged, and work on a swivel attached toa screw, 
so that the body of the cart can be raised or lowered sufficiently to 
énsure its weight resting on the rail, and its balance only being 
supported by its own ordinary wheels on the road. 


Mr. Addis’ patented carts cost from Rs. 150 to Rs. 350 each ; but 
it should be specially noted that the bicycle wheels can be adjusted 
to any vehicle whatever. 


The rail, ballastedap tothe level of the ground, can be laid 
either on one or both sides of any road without in the least interfering 
with the ordinary traffic, Provided the road is ready prepared for it, 
it can be laid with such rapidity that forty men can easily lay one mile 
per day. The ballasting need only be 18” wide. 

It is a very cheap line, with wooden sleepers costing only Rs. 
4,250 per mile. One pair of bullocks on this tramwaycan draw six 
times as, much weight as they otherwise could on the ordinary road. 
Also single-line stock can accommodate itself to the sharpest curves. 


For celerity of execution the laying of such a line as the above 
would almost vie with the laying of the field telegraph already 
alluded to. 

Mono-rail lines indentical with the above have been adopted on 
the Continent. Another* and totally diff- 
erent kind of single-rail railway is well 
worth noting. Itison the Lartigue system, in other words on the 
camel-kajawah principle, andthe line I am about to describe is the 
only one of itskind inthe United Kingdom. Itruns from Listowel 
to Ballybunion in the Kingdom of Kerry: a distance of 10 miles, 


The permanent-way consists of a series of A-shaped iron trestles 
standing about 3' above the ground, and about 3’ §” inches apart. 
On the top of the trestles is a 27lb.rail. The rolling-stock straddle 
this rail camel-kajawah fashion, the weight of the vehicles being 
borne on wheels placed, bicycle-fashion, below their centres. To 
steady the vehicles, and so prevent oscillation and its, in this case, 
very dangerous possibilities, a very ingenious contrivance has been 
devised. About 2’from the ground check-rails on each side of the 
trestles are fixed on which horizontal wheels, placed about 9” from the 
bottom of the vehicles, run; these wheels have to bear no weight, and 
simply check any inclination to oscillation. 

This raises the rolling-stock over afoot above the ground level, 
and so, even over rough unlevelled ground, itis only necessary to level 
sufficient space for the sleepers which are 3' 3” long. 

: The trestles are fixed on steel sleepers, or in soft boggy ground 
on wooden ones. With a little modification the line can be made 
to form its own bridging across brooks and marshes. 


Mono-rail (Lartigue). 


*“ The Strand Magazine, June 4898. Plates IV & V." 
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' Its advantages are— 
(1) its great safety; 


(2) the line can be quickly and cheaply laid (while the 2' 
gauge costs £4,000 per mile, this railway costs only 
£3,000.) ; 


(3) earthworks are reduced to a minimum ; 


(4) it is only necessary to clear the ground for the sleepers 
to the extent already noted. On the level the engine 
- will draw 240 tons. The rolling-stock isalso very 
unique. Every vehicle is,as it were, a pair. The 
engine has two boilers, two funnels, etc. The pas- 
senger carriages consist of two compartments, the pas- 
sengers sitting back to back, Goods wagons carry 3 
to 4 tons. The speed varies from 15 to 30 miles an 

hour. 


Ihave referred to both these very different railways because of 
the necessity for the provision of means for rapid concentration at all 
vital points on our frontier, and so every system of railway that 
admits of rapid construction is worth consideration. Kitchener's 
famous railway (onthe 4’ 8” gauge) from Korosko to Khartoum was 
constructed at the rate of 2miles a day; but this was across a flat 
country very like the “ pat’ of the Derajat on our frontier, where the 
physical difficulties (the question of water excepted) to be overcome 
were nid; the Sirdar too had unlimited labour and money at his 
command. 


Still Lord Salisbury is said to have remarked that Kitchener 
won by his railway, and by it alone. 


Setting aside the question of railways, another and most import- 

5 z ant matter for consideration is the fact 

Ordinary road versus rails. at the ordinary road can be made to 

supply the place of the railway for rapid traffic, especially in the case 

of short distances, owing to the growth of auto-mobilism. Conse- 

quently the question of our roads is becoming a most important and 
pressing one, and is a matter which will have to be legislated for. 


So far we in England have only adopted the traction engine, or 
road locomotive, for the transport of special military equipment, and 
have left the auto-mobile severely alone ; butthe latter is about to be 
adopted ona large scale by other governments, notably by the Italian 
Government for their army. 


The best French motor-cars can travel nearly 50 miles an hour, 
which should be good enough for all military needs. Traction engines 
of 50 horse-power can draw 50 tons onan ordinary road, and are be 
ing used by the military authorities in South Africa, at least a dozen 
having been sent out there on the outbreak of hostilities. : 


As yet we have not considered the personnel of the railway. A 


Perounel: military railway in connection with, and on 
the lines of communication of, an Expedi- 
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tionary Force, should preferably be worked by a railway corps which 
would form a complete military unit in itself, ‘and which, of course, 
would have to be specially organised and trained for its very special 
work. 

To begin with, such acorps could not be included inthe effec- 
tive fighting portion of the force, nor could it be counted upon even 
for the defence of the railway itself. Its duties would be absolutely 
restricted tothe actual working of the railway, and so it should be 
included as a section of the Transport Department. 


All ranks would be armed for their own defence, and for this 
purpose would be regularly trained inthe use of their arms, and but 
littke more military training would be necessary in their case, 


The corps should be organized and equipped as an actual unit 
of the regular army, with its full complement of officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and wen; but its services should, in peace time, 
be lent tosome of the great railways companies, in order that it might 
be permanently employed, as far as possible, solely in railway work: 


as, for instance, in the construction of new lines, or extensions, or 
branch lines. 


Of all the nations of the world England ought to have the very first 


and best organized military railway service. She certainly under- 
stands railways better than any other nation, 


The railway employés in Great Britain alone number some 
§00,000, of whom atleast 10,000 belong to the Army Reserve, while 
there are many more who have completed their reserve service. Here 
there is no question of want of material, the latter is ample; it is 
simply a question of organization. The finest railway corps possible 
could be formed at home by the stroke of a pen, . 


If we turn to India, as more immediately connected with our sub- 
ject, I think there will be little doubt that the fiat of Government is 
all that is necessary, and that the men required-will be more than 
forthcoming from both the British and Native services. 


The Madrasrailways have met the authorities half way in this 
matter, by undertaking to train Tommy Atkins in railway work. 
Before proceeding to formulate any scheme for the raising of a 
tailway corps, let us see what our continental neighbours are doing in 
this respect. We can learn something even from poor Italy. In that 
country it has been found important, for political and military reasons, 
to bring the railway officials under military control and discipline.* 


Reservists of the army, so long as they remain in railway service, 
are exempt from all military drill and training, and are only subjected to 


military discipline for such periods as maybe considered necessary, 
and which are notified by royal decree. 


As long as the ordinary condition of things lasts, the military 
tank of the railway employés remains in abeyance, and they continue 
their service with the railway authorities as hitherto, without having 
any claim as to salary onthe military department. 


- ee 
*“ Heere’s Journal,” 
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Certain special punishments are prescribed for. railway reservists 
should they fail in their trade contracts, 

This action of the Italian Government has attracted the attention 
of France, and as an experiment the French Government recently sub- 
jected one line to military rule for a few daystime as a trial step, and 
as a mobilization test of the railway staff affected. The line chosen 
was the Marseilles-Toulon-and-Nice line, as it is both strategically 
important, and a line of a great traffic ; its staff was also suspected of 
being tainted with socialism. For three days in July last the line was 
placed on a military footing, all employés wore their usual dress, 
an arm-band only indicating their military standing. All officials, 
however, over a certain rank, were obliged to wear the Aép#, and the 
strictly military officials also carried side-arms. The trial appears to 
have been a satisfactory one. 


It has also been proposed to retain all railway employés under 
military control and discipline for the whole of their railway service, 
exempting them, however, from all purely military duties. 


This is the law in Germany, which also has its regular railway 
corps as the 1 Railway Regiment, etc. but these are construction 
corps. 


Now I think that a railway section of the Transport Department 
might be formed in our service, and that the administration and con- 
struction branches should be kept quite distinct and organized into 
separate corps. 


The railway section might thus consist of— 
I.—Staff— 
1 Director-General (R.E.) 
1 Assistant do, do. 
Traffic Superintendent. 
Locomotive do. 
Ways and Works do. 
The civil officials to be given suitable honorary military rank. 
II,—Administration companies, including— 


(a) Assistant Traffic Manager. 
Station Masters. 
Clerks. 
Telegraph officials. 
Guards. 
Drivers. 
Firemen. 
Signalmen. 
Shunters, etc, 
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In fact a complete working establishment. 


(6) Engineering or way companies, consisting of — 
Ways Engineers. 
Plate-layers. 
Break-down gangs, complete. 


(c) Locomotive repair companies— 
Assistant Locomotive Superintendent. 
Inspectors. 

Firemen. 
Examiners of stock. 
Smiths and carpenters, etc. 


These companies would be divided into sections which would be 
permanently told off for certain railway lines, The only military duties 
ordinarily to be exacted from the above establishments would be a rare 
muster for inspection, a little musketry practice as demanded from the 
Volunteers, and the necessary reports of casualties to check the com- 
pany muster rolls. In fact the personnel of these companies would 
simply be registered. The men of each section should beso distri- 
buted over the line on which they serve that on emergency the entire 
section should be available for military purposes, without causing 
any serious dislocation to the working of the line. 


The first time we organized a railway corps asa military unit was 
in Egypt in 1882.* It was commanded by an R. E, field officer, 
and consisted of three special officers and the 8th Company, R. E. 
It repaired and worked the railway from Ismalia to the front. 


Similarly, I think the branch line or section of a frontier railway 
used in connection with a frontier expedition should be entirely work- 
ed by the Military Railway Transport Corps. This would completely 
eliminate the possibility of friction between civil and military. 


Ill.—-The Railway Pioneer Battalions I would have raised, 


equipped, and organised something similar to our pioneer regiments 
of the Indian Army, except that== 


(1) they should be officered from the R. E. 
(2) with a due proportion of British N.-C. Os. ; 


(3) and each battalion would have a variable establishment 
of privates enlisted from the coolie class. 


These battalions should be permanently lent to railway companies 
for construction work, and should be employed, for instance, on work 
like the recent extensions of the Cooch-Behar railway, 


© “ Staff Duties ” (Clarke). 
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Permanently employed in this way, these corps should cost Govern- 
ment little but their initial equipment. A small head-quarters would, 
however, have to be maintained. : 

The new railway extensions might be worked by these pioneer 
corps on the Australian “ butty-gang ” system, which is as follows:— 
No large contracts are given out, but the work is allotted at certain 
rates to the ‘‘ butty-gangs ” which may number as many as 60 men 
each, This system brings more money into the pockets of the men.* 


I don’t know what the Indian contractor would have to say on the 
matter, but I think the system worth noting. 


©" Light Railways ” (Cole), 
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TACTICAL STUDIES FROM THE AFGHAN WAR 
(continued), 


By LiguTENANT-CoLonet A. KEENE, D.S.O., R.A, 


AHMED KHEYL. 


After the collapse of the tribal combination that invested Kabul 

Yecember 1879 the malcontent leaders retired to Ghazni, and it 

. decided that Sir Donald Stewart should lead the Kandahar 

tison vid Ghazni towards Kabul. The necessary preparations 
the relief of General Stewart’s troops by others from Bo-nbay were 
cordingly set in motion. By the end of March 1880 Sir Donald 
i handed over the charge of aflairs in Southern Afghanistan to 
‘peral Primrose and started on his long march to Kabul. After 
ssing Kelat-i-Ghilzai all the villages were found deserted, and 
pplies were with difficulty obtained for the native troops. On 
veral occasions hestile bodies were secn hovering on the flanks 
ithe column; shots were exchanged on the t6—17th April, and 
a 1&th a force of to,o00 Afghans were scen by our scouts moving 
tarallel to our column, some 8 miles from our right flank. Warned by 
hese signs Sir Donald moved on the 19th witha strong advance 
pees of the 1oth Bengal Lancers and A Battery, Royal 
orse Artillery, supported by the tgth Punjab Infantry. Then came 
the main body formed of the second brigade. The bageage came next, 
and the rear was brought up by the rst Infantry Brigade witha 
mountain battery and a regiment of cavalry. The column, when on 
the march, spread over a distance of6 miles, and apparently it was 
anxiety for his baggage which led the General to form sostrong a 
tear guard. Our spies had visited the enemy's camp on the 1&th and 
had brcught news that our advance would be opposed. Their inform- 
ation proved correct, for, when the General had marched some 7 
miles, the cavalry of the advance guard reported that the enemy were 
in position 3 miies ahead. 

Our troops accordingly closed up. The artillery consisting of one 
herse, one field, and one heavy battery in column of route on the road, 
most of the cavalryon the right where the country was fairly open, 
the infantry on the left flank. Halfa squadron of the toth Bengal 
Lancers covered the left of the infantry brigade which was in close 
Proximity to a range of low hills These hills ran parallel to the road 
for some distance and then took a bend tothe east. The road to 
Ghazni led over the hills where they trended eastward, and it was 
evident that at this point the enemy were prepared to oppose our 
onward march. Their standards were seen planted along the ridge 
on both sides of the road, while their right wing extended for some 
distance along the high ground on our left, thus flanking our line 
of advance. 
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TACTICAL STUDIES FROM THE AFGHAN WAR 
(continued). 


By LIzUTENANT-COLONEL A. KEENE, D.S.O., R.A. 


AHMED KHEYL. 


After the collapse of the tribal combination that invested Kabul 
in December 1879 the malcontent leaders retired to Ghazni, and it 
was decided that Sir Donald Stewart should lead the Kandahar 
garrison vid Ghazni towards Kabul. The necessary preparations 
for the relief of General Stewart’s troops by others from Bo-nbay were 
accordingly set in motion. By the end of March 1880 Sir Donald 
had handed over the charge of affairs in Southern Afghanistan to 
General Primrose and started on his long march to Kabul. After 
passing Kelat-i-Ghilzai all the villages were found deserted, and 
supplies were with difficulty obtained for the native troops. On 
several occasions hcstile bodies were seen hovering on the flanks 
of the column; shots were exchanged on the 16—17th April, and 
on 18th a force of 10,000 Afghans were seen by our scouts moving 
parallel to our column, some 8 miles from our right flank. Warned by 
these signs Sir Donald moved on the 19th with a strong advance 
guard, consisting of the tgth Bengal Lancers and A Battery, Royal 
Horse Artillery, supported by the 19th Punjab Infantry. Then came 
the main body formed of the second brigade. The baggage came next, 
and the rear was brought up by the 1st Infantry Brigade witha 
mountain battery and a regiment of cavalry. The column, when on 
the march, spread over a distance of6 miles, and apparently it was 
anxiety for his baggage which led the General to form sostrong a 
rear guard. Our spies had visited the enemy's camp on the 18th and 
had brcught news that our advance would be opposed. Their inform- 
ation proved correct, for, when the General had marched some 7 
miles, the cavalry of the advance guard reported that the enemy were 
in position 3 miles ahead. 

Our troops accordingly closed up. The artillery consisting of one 
horse, one field, and one heavy battery in column of route on the road, 
most of the cavalry on the right where the country was fairly open, 
the infantry on the left flank. Half a squadron of the tgth Bengal 
Lancers covered the left of the infantry brigade which was in close 
proximity to a range of low hills. These hills ran parallel to the road 
for some distance and then took a bend to the east. The road to 
Ghazni led over the hills where they trended eastward, and it was 
evident that at this point the enemy were prepared to oppose our 
onward march. Their standards were seen planted along the ridge 
on both sides of the road, while their right wing extended for some 
distance along the high ground on our left, thus flanking our line 
of advance, 
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An urgent message had already been sent to General Barter with 
the rear brigade asking for halfhis infantry and two squadrons of his 
cavarly, The enemy’s position was very strong, but immediate 
arrangements were made to attack him. The horse and field batteries 
came into action and shelled the ridge infront, while the 59th, 2nd 
Sikhs, and 3rd Gurkhas deployed to the left facing the enemy’s right 
wing. The 2nd Punjab Cavalry covered our right flank, and one-and- 
a-half squadrons of the rgth Bengal Lancers were on the left of the 
infantry. The heavy battery was in action on a knoll to our left 
rear. The General and his escort took post on a mound behind the 
roth Bengal Lancers, and the 19th Punjab Infantry and sapper com- 
panies were held in reserve in rear of the left. 

Our arrangements were barely completed when the hills were 
seen to be crowded with Afghans along a front of nearly 2 miles. 
As the guns opened fire, a commotion was observed in the leading 
ranks of the enemy. The mullahs were seen haranguing the tribes- 
men with frantic energy. The tom-toms beat louder and louder and 
suddenly, as if by magic, a wild stream of men burst from the hill-sides 
and rushed upon General Stewart’s thin line. Three to four thousand 
Ghazis took part in this attack, the impetuosity and boldness cf which 
has never been equalled even by Muhammadan fanatics. A few were on 
horseback, but most on foot, yet such was their headlong valour that 
they crossed the six hundred yards that intervened and were engaged 
in hand-to-hand conflict with our men almost before the latter had 
fixed their bayonets. As this wave of Ghazis burst on our front and 
flanks, a large bodyof Afghan horse rode along the hills threaten- 
ing our left and rear. Here two nullahs leading from the hills united 
in the open at a point close to where the oth Bengal Lancers were 
posted on our left. Tearing down these nullahs the enemy’s cavalry 
met in one mass and charged the Lancers before the latter could get 
up speed to meet them fairly. The Lancers were driven back and 
dashed into the tgth Punjab Infantry. Ammunition mules stampeded, 
riderless horses dashed in among the General's escort, and so close 
did the Ghazis penetrate that the General and his staff drew their 
swords and prepared for hand-to-hand conflict. 

The situation was now most critical. So fierce and sudden was 
the attack that even the seasoned infantry that composed our thin 
line were for a moment thrown into confusion. A—B, the battery 
of Horse Artillery, on our right front was firing case and reversed 
shrapnel into masses of men, some of whom charged to within 
thirty yards of the muzzles of the guns. The sgth, misled by an 
order to throw back their right, actually retired a short distance, and 
for a few minutes affairs looked desperate. But the steadiness of 
our troops soon restored the fight. The gunners of A, B and G- 
4 stood successfully to their pieces, the 59th rallied behind the first 
cover they reached in their retirement, the 2nd Punjab Cavalry charged 
again and again into the masses of Ghazis that thronged on our right 
flank. Inthe centre the 2nd Sikhs budged not one inch from their 
original ground, while on the left the Ghazis, after driving in the Lan- 
cers,came on Colonel Lyster’s regiment. The stubborn little Gurkhas 
formed in company squares, dogged and unflinching, poured volley 
after volley into their surging and tumultuous ranks, 
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On the extreme left thundered the 40-prs. pouring their heavy 
shells into the dense masses of the enemy. Meanwhile the whole of 
our reserves had been thrown into the fight. Half a battalion of the 
19th Punjab Infantry and the Sapper companies strengthened our 
left. The other wing of the 19th and two companies of the General’s 
own escort were thrust in between the sgth and the Horse 
Artillery. As soon as the first rush was stemmed, deadly volleys from 
our breech-loaders mowed down the brave Ghazis in hundreds, 
The Afghans on the hill-sides watching the fray made no attempt to 
support the superb fighting of their first line. The fire of fanaticism 
was quenched, and in five and forty minutes from the time of the first 
rush the rout of the enemy was complete. One thousand dead bodies 
of Ghazis lay oh the field and good weapons in the hands of seasoned 
and disciplined troops had triumphed over the finest burst of fanatical 
vdlour that has ever been seen. 

The cavalry were eager to pursue, but were recalled owing to the 
General’s anxiety forthe long line of baggage and stores that had to 
be protected. Our losses amounted to 17 killed and 126 wounded. 
The wounds were nearly all cuts of sword or knife, the result of hand- 
to-hand fighting. 

The study of this battle presents many difficulties to the theorist. 
As the story is told in despatches and in various published accounts, 
we cannot understand why a flank march was made past the enemy’s 
right wing, or why, when he had sent for two squadrons and some 
fue from his rear brigade, the General did not wait for them to 
come up before he attacked, Looking at the plan on paper, one 

wonders why, with a Gurkha regiment at hand, the attack was not made 
along the low hills on our left. These hills are spoken of as low and 
were presumably easy of access. Still the fact remains that it is 
difficult to see how a heavier loss could have been inflicted on the 
enemy, ora more decisive victory gained. The recall of the cavalry 
from the pursuit must, however, in the light of after-events be looked 
on asa mistake. After defeat an Afghan army collapses utterly as was 
seen from this battle, and again after that of Kandahar. Even after a 
victory like Maiwand, Ayab Khan could not gét his army together for 


a pursuit. 
MAIWAND. 


General Stewart handed over the affairs of Southern Afghanistan 
and left Kandahar for Kabul at the end of March 1880. His troops 
were replaced by others, chiefly from the Bombay side, and by the 11th 
April General Primrose was installed at Kandahar. Within five days 
his troubles began. Major Waudby, Road Commandant, who had charge 
of the line between Kandahar and the Kojak, arrived on the 16th 
April at the small post of Dabrai, about 25 miles from Chaman. This 
officer had but five native soldiers with him, for the posts were held 
by tribal levies. Soon after his arrival Waudby got a message 
ftom a friendly Achakzai chief that he would be attacked that night. 
On receiving this warning he looked round his small post. Its de- 
fences consisted merely of a mud wall, 44 feet high, surrounded by 4 
nattow ditch, His orderlies urged him to escape while there was yet 
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On the extreme left thundered the 40-prs. pouring their heavy 
shells intothe dense masses of the enemy. Meanwhile the whole of 
our reserves had been thrown into the fight. Half a battalion of the 
19th Punjab Infantry and the Sapper companies strengthened our 
left. The other wing of the 19th and two companies of the General’s 
own escort were thrust in between the 59th and the Horse 
Artillery. As soon as the first rush was stemmed, deadly volleys from 
our breech-loaders mowed down the brave Ghazis in hundreds, 
The Afghans on the hill-sides watching the fray made no attempt to 
support the superb fighting of their first line. The fire of fanaticism 
was quenched, and in five and forty minutes from the time of the first 
tush the rout of the enemy was complete. One thousand dead bodies 
of Ghazis lay on the field and good weapons in the hands of seasoned 
and disciplined troops had triumphed over the finest burst of fanatical 
valour that has ever been seen. 

The cavalry were eager to pursue, but were recalled owing to the 
General’s anxiety forthe long line of baggage and stores that had to 
be protected. Our losses amounted to 17 killed and 126 wounded. 
The wounds were nearly all cuts of sword or knife, the result of hand- 
to-hand fighting. 

The study of this battle presents many difficulties to the theorist. 
As the story is told in despatches and in various published accounts, 
we cannot understand why a flank march was made past the enemy’s 
right wing, or why, when he had sent for two squadrons and some 
infantry from his rear brigade, the General did not wait for them to 
come up before he attacked. Looking at the plan on paper, one 
wonders why, with a Gurkha regiment at hand, the attack was not made 
along the low hills on our left. These hills are spoken of as low and 
were presumably easy of access. Still the fact remains that it is 
difficult to see how a heavier loss could have been inflicted on the 
enemy, ora more decisive victory gained. The recall of the cavalry 

from the pursuit must, however, in the light of after-events be looked 
on asa mistake. After defeat an Afghan army collapses utterly as was 
seen from this battle, and again after that of Kandahar. Even aftera 
victory like Maiwand, Ayab Khan could not gét his army together for 


a pursuit. 
MAIWAND. 


General Stewart handed over the affairs of Southern Afghanistan 
and left Kandahar for Kabul at the end of March 1880. His troops 
were replaced by others, chiefly from the Bombay side, and by the 11th 
April General Primrose was installed at Kandahar. Within five days 
his troubles began. Major Waudby, Road Commandant, who had charge 
of the line between Kandahar and the Kojak, arrived on the 16th 
April at the small post of Dabrai, about 25 miles from Chama. This 
officer had but five native soldiers with him, for the posts were held 
by tribal levies. Soon after his arrival Waudby got a message 
from a friendly Achakzai chief that he would be attacked that night. 
On receiving this warning he looked round his small post, Its de- 
fences consisted merely of a mud wall, 44 feet high, surrounded by a 
narrow ditch, His orderlies urged him to escape while there was yet 
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time, but this he declined to do, as it meant leaving the wretched commis- 
sariat babu and his assistants to their fate should the Afghans attack, 
He therefore arranged a breast-work of grainbags at the gateway wit 
a loophole to fire through and resolved to die hard. At 8 that evenin 
he posted sentries and lay down for a short rest. At 10 P.M. he ro! 
and sent out two men, a duffadar of the Guide Horse and his Afghi 
interpreter to reconnoitre. They had not gone far when the enemy 
seen approaching. The duffadar raised a cry of warning and star! 
to ride back; but as he turned, he was cut down by his treacher 
companion, The Afghans, some 300 in number, now rushed at 
little post, but the small garrison, reserving their fire, gave the assaila 
avery warm reception. Time after time they came on, but Waud| 
was a deadly shot, and, standing in the gateway behind his barricade, 
laid low one man after another. For hours the fierce struggle last 
till at length the enemy climbing over the wall took the brave di 
fenders inrear. His ammunition was exhausted, but seizing a h 
spear the gallant Waudby died fighting to the last. 


A party of our cavalry coming up the next morning found amonj.: 
the ruins of the burning fort the brave officer’s body and stretcheQ«. 
across it, slashed with sword cuts, but still alive, his faithful bull-dog-: 


Boxer. But Waudby’s was not the only body they found : opposite th 
gateway lay no less than 30 Afghan corpses, 

The Afghans, who had intended to sack all our posts betwee 
Chaman and Kandahar, were so disheartened at the result of thei 
attack on Dabrai that they dispersed to their homes. 

But this was only the beginning of trouble. Onthe 17th April new: 
reached General Primrose that the Kabuli regiments quartered at 
Herat were urging Ayub Khan, one of the late Amir’s sons, to march 
on Kandahar. On May 24th the Afghan Governor, whom we had 
set up in Kandahar, confirmed this news. Subsequently it transpired 
that on 1oth June Ayub Khan left Herat with 7,500 troops. These, 
however, were merely the nucleus of his force, for he expected to and 
did receive accessions of large numbers of fanatical tribesmen en 
route, The Wali had meanwhile moved out to Girishk with his troops, 
and on 21st June he wrote to Colonel St. John, Chief Political Officer, 
tosay that he had now definite news of Ayub’s march from Herat, and 
he earnestly requested the support of a British brigade from Kan- 
dahar. 

On sth July a force under General Burrows marched for the 
Helmund. It was composed as follows :—= 


British Infantry oe on one ae §20 
Native ,, one we oo ees 1,200 

» Cavalry wer oe aa see 500 
Bombay Sappers one ae vee ae 45 


and E Battery, Royal Horse Artillery, 6 guns. 

All this time Ayub was steadily advancing towards the Helmund 
river, but hordes of Ghazis and cavalry formed a cordon through 
which our spies could not pass, and we had very little information as 
to his movements. This steady yet furtive advance had a very bad 
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time, but this he declined to do, as it meant leaving the wretched come? & 
sariat babu and his assistants to their fate shou.d the Afyg’ ans attaca, 
He therefore arranged a breast-work of grainbags at the gateway w 
a loophcele to fire through and resolved to die hard, At Sthat ever 
he posted sentries and lay down for a short rest. AtiopM. ter 

d sent out two men, a duffadar of the Guide Horse and hs Avg 
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to ride tack; but as he turned, he was cut down by bh strea bes 
companion, The Afghans, some 300 in number, now rushed a: 
little post, but the small garrison, reserving their fire, gave the ass. 
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Chaman and Kandahar, were so disheartened at the resuit ott: 
attack on Dabrai that they dispersed to their homes. 

But this was only the beginning of trouble, Onthe 17th Ape 
reached General Primrose that the Kabuli regiments quarter: 2 
Herat were urging Avub Khan, one of the late Air's sens, to ra 
on Kandahar. On May 2gth the Afghan Governor, whom we 
set up in Kandahar, confirmed this news, Subsequentiy it tra: s: 
that on toth June Ayub Khan left Herat with 7 §00 troops T > 
however, were merely the nucleus of his force, for he expected to a 
did receive accessions of large numbers of fanatical trbestres 
route, The Wali hid meanwhile moved out to Girishk woh bes tev; 
and on 21st June he wrote to Colonel St. John, Chief Poll G toe 
tosay that he had now definite news of Ayub's march trom Herat a 
he earnestly requested the support of a British br yade fro K 
dahar. 

On sth July a force under General Burrows marcted foe 
Helmund. It was composed as follows c= 
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and E Battery, Royal Horse Artillery, 6 guns, 

All this time Ayub was steadily advancing towards the Helmand 
river, but hordes of Ghaz:s and cavalry formed a cord a th-.c 
which our spies could not pass, and we had very litte infsema:, eas 
to his movements. This steady yet furtive advance bad a very bad 
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effect on the troops of the Wali who were supposed to be our allies, 
and on 14th July, a few days after Burrows reached the Helmund, 
they deserted to the enemy, taking with them four smooth-bore guns 
that we had presented to their chief. Our cavalry and horse artil- 
lery at once went in pursuit and, coming up with the mutineers, scat- 
tered them and re-captured the guns. 

General Burrows now found himself forced to reti:e. The line of 
the Helmund was untenable. In the dry hot weather the river was 
fordable everywhere and offered no obstacle to the enemy, while in 
tear of us stretched a waterless desert, 25 miles in width. On the 
night of the 15th General Burrows therefore made a forced march 
across this desert, and on the 17th he reached Kushk-i-Nakhud. This 
position had many advantages. It covered the roads leading from the 
Helmund to Kandahar and menaced Ayub’s flank should he march 
north on Ghazni, while supplies were easily attainable. Meanwhile 
Ayub came nearer and nearer, and on the 2oth his main:body was on 
the Helmund. 

Our troops at this time were in excellent spirits, supplies came in 
freely, the camp was entrenched, and the guns that we had re-captured 
from the mutineers were manned by men of the 66th and formed into 
a battery. Our cavalry patrols went out daily, and on the 23rd they 
first gained touch with the enemy. The country round the camp is 
thus described : “ For miles around all was more or less desert. North 
of us, 150r 16 miles away, rise suddenly from the strong plains 
the Shah Maksud, Garmab Hills. From these precipitous ranges the 
desert slopes towards the Argandab river, but the apparent level of 
the ground is intersected with water-courses, mostly dry at this season, 
while numerous low swells in the ground intercept the view. About 
4 miles north of our camp a long low ridge stretched east and west, 
shutting out all view in that direction, Along that ridge therefore 
we had to keep two cavalry patrols. Scuth of our camp was a 
gentle rise of sand-hills. There we had another cavalry patrol who, 
if it had not always been too hazy, might almost have seen as far as 
the Argandab river, : 

A cavalry patrol of ours that had gone to Maiwand on the 25th 
brought in some most important information to our General. This 
was to the effect that Ayub was expected at Sangbur on the 26th and 
at Maiwand on the 27th. Unfortunately, instead of acting on this, 
General Burrows allowed himself next day to be persuaded by the 
Chief Political Officer that we could still forestall Ayub and his main- 
body by a day, if we reached Maiwand on the 27th. On the 26th orders 
were issued accordingly, and early the next morning our force paraded 
for a move on Maiwand. But the necessity of loading up a very large 
quantity of reserve supplies delayed the start, and our troops were not 
actually in motion till 6-30 A.M. The cavalry were astir before day- 
break, and Lieutenant Geoghegan placed a screen of videttes across 
the Kushk-i-Nakhud river, while a piquet watched from the hills 3 
miles north of camp. One squadron and Lieutenant Maclaine’s guns of 
the Royal Horse Artillery acted as an advance guard. Then came two 
squadrons of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry and two more guns, The 
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infantry marched in line of columns across tHe open plain. The 66th 
an Jacob's Rifles on the right, the sappers and S.—B, guns on 
the road, and the rst Bombay Grenadiers on the left. The rear guard 
was composed of a squadron of the 3rd Scinde Horse and the remain- 
ing two guns of the Royal Horse Artillery with flanking parties to right 
and left. About 8-30 A.M. Lieutenant Geoghegan, who was with the 
most advanced body of cavalry, reported that he could see the enemy's 
horsemen moving in small parties towards Maiwand. At 10 A.M. the 
column halted, and during this halt a spy arrived breathless and ex- 
hausted. He had been in Ayub’s camp at Sangbur the night before, 
had returned to report at Kushk-i-Nakhud, and finding us gone had 
hurried after us. He brought the startling information that Ayub’s 
troops were occupying Maiwand in force. At the same time Geoghe- 
gan from the front and A, M. Monteith from the left flank both 
reported the enemy as being visible on the left front of the column, 

General Burrows and his staff went to the small hill where Geoghe- 
gan was, and through the thick haze of heat and dust they could make 
out large bodies of Afghans on the plain between Mundabad and Gar- 
mab, ‘This, coupled .with the information of the spy, made it clear 
that the enemy were crossing our front, had occupied Maiwand, and 
that, if left alone, they would seize the Maiwand Pass and with it the 
road to Kandahar. 

General Burrows had no hesitation in determining to attack at once, 
and, confident of success, our troops advanced to the battle. 

In front of us lay the village of Mundabad, and this Blackwood was 
ordered toclear. For this purpose he called up Fowell’s two guns, and, 
hearing from the advanced cavalry that the village was unoccupied, he 
passed through it with Fowell’s guns, leaving Maclaine waiting for 
orders. Seeing his enemy before him, this impetuous young officer 
apparently on his own initiative crossed the nullah boldly to the front 
and opened fire on the Afghan cavalry. His position was considered 
too far advanced, and Major Hogge, spurring after him, brought orders 
to retire which were reluctantly obeyed. 

Meanwhile the rest af the battery and the smooth-bore guns had 
arrived and came into action, protected by the cavalry. So far all was 
well. General Burrows had acted right in advancing to the attack, 
but now came the fatal error. The infantry, who had come up, were 
ordered to lie down and the advance ceased. As soon as the Afghans 
saw that our forward movement was stopped, they gathered courage. 
Their regular regiments wheeled to their right and their guns, com- 
mencing from near the spot where Maclaine’s guns had been, were 
brought into action in succession from the right. Swarms of irregular 
cavalry in loose open order circled round our left, threatening our 
baggage, while Ghazis in thousands advanced to a nullah, 700 yards 
from our right front. 

Our infantry now moved up into line with the guns, and from this 
time forward our lines stood for hours under the fire of the enemy’s 
artillery. 

In order to thoroughly understand what followed, we must now 
study the exact position of our troops. On the right stood the 66th, 
then a wing of Jacob's Rifles, then two guns, Royal Horse Artillery 
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next to them two companies, Jacob’s Rifles, then two more guns 
of E—B, next the sapper company, then Maclaine’s guns, then 
came the Grenadiers, on their left the smooth-bore guns and on the 
extreme left two more companies of Jacob’s Rifles. The cavalry kept 
moving about, keeping in check the Afghan horse that threatened 
our left rear and the baggage. The action now became on our part a 
defensive one, and no more unfavourable position for such tactics could 
have been found, for both flanks were in the air, 7oo yards to our 
front was a nullah affording cover to the assailants, while our whole 
line was to a certain extent enfiladed by Ayub’s guns. 

At first our chief losses occurred among the horses of the cavalry 
and artillery. Our infantry were lying down, and firing very steadily, 
with their breech-loaders inflicted heavy loss on the dense masses 
of the enemy. But slowly and surely the foe came on, the regular 
regiments on their right, while crowds of Ghazis planted their stand- 
ards opposite to the front of the 66th, and others crept down the dry 
ravine towards the village of Khik, The action began soon after 
eleven ; two hours afterwards the ammunition of the smooth-bore guns 
was all expended ; and as there were no wagons to bring up a fresh 
supply, Captain S ade, who commanded them, sent them to the rear 
with orders to replace ammunition and return as soon as_ possible. 
This was the second mistake, for the withdrawal of the guns had a 
most depressing effect on the infantry on our left, who, being mare 
exposed than the others, had already begun to suffer sevére losses. 
It was now nearly 2 P.M. Our troops were as yet standing firm, 
though the enemy were creeping round both flanks. All our infantry 
was hotly engaged, and the enemy was more than once checked and 
driven back. But their great numbers enabled them still to press on. 
Soon after two the fire of the Afghan artillery began to slacken. At 
first General Burrows hoped that their ammunition was running short, 
but it soon appeared that the cessation of fire was merely to admit of 
a direct attack on our centre. fed by the Ghazis our foes came 
rapidly on, but the case shot from our guns swept the ground in 
front. The 66th had not as yet suffered much and were firing steadi- 
ly ; if cur line stood firm, there was yet hope. But the two companies 
on our left had lost all their officers killed or wounded ; their nerves 
were too shaken to await the charge of the Ghazis, panic seized them, 
and they suddenly gave way. 

The Bombay Grenadiers rose to their feet and attempted to form 
square, but in the haste and confusion the effort failed and the Ghazis 
were on them. Exhausted by the long struggle, feeble from want of 
food, parched with thirst, the sepoys surged a helpless crowd to- 
wards our right. Bayonets were not even fixed and the Ghazis were 
seen actually in the ranks of the Grenadiers pulling the men out and 
hacking them with their swords. The right wing of Jacob’s Rifles now 
caught the panic and crowded on the left and rear of the 66th, The 
end was near. The 66th still kept their line, but pressed by the 
Ghazis in front, and our own sepoys on the left, retired slowly towards 
the right, still keeping their cohesion and firing steadily into the mob 
of Ghazis. 
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The last hope lay in a cavalry charge. Galloping up to General 
Nuttall, who commanded the cavalry, General Burrows urged him to 
make the desperate attempt. Placing himself in front, Nuttall hurried- 
ly formed the line and gave the order to charge. The troopers charg- 
ed indeed, but, instead of going straight to their front, they inclined 
to the right and fell on the Ghazis who were attacking the Grenadiers; 
but then seeing the infantry all retreating and the guns gone, the 
cavalry wheeled about and retired also. 

Much has been said of this failure, but the troopers, who were 
called upon to make this charge, had been under fire for four hours, 
unable to retaliate while suffering heavy loss. They had seen the 
guns and infantry retire, they had barely space to get up speed, and 
their course towards the enemy was impeded and broken by our 
flying sepoys. Even amidst this panic the horse artillery remained 
firm. Slade, who now commanded, seeing the guns in danger, gave 
the order to retire, but Maclaine, waiting to fire one more round of 
case when the enemy were only 20 yards from the muzzles of his 
guns, lost them, and with difficulty saved his limbers. As soon as the 
other guns were free from immediate danger, Slade halted and re- filled 
his limbers from the wagons and, retiring slowly, crossed the nullah in 
rear and again came into action. The handful of Bombay Sappers 
under Lieutenant Henn fought desperately to save the guns and were 
cut up almost to a man where they stood. 

The 66th meanwhile had fallen slowly back on the village of Kilik 
where they turned and faced their pursuers. he whole brunt of the 
pursuit fell on them and some of the Grenadiers, and the most des- 
perate fighting ensued, till a walled enclosure was reached, Here the 
remnant of the 66th, some hundred men in all, rallied round their 
colours. Surrounded on all sides by countless numbers, they fought 
on till only eleven men remained. Then these eleven made a des- 
perate charge and died fighting bravely to the last man, 

They did not die in vain, for after this there was practically no 
pursuit. The rest of our troops retired by the road they had come 
through Mundabad and then on Kushk-i-Nakhud. But though there 
was no pursuit, our troops were so demoralised that all order was lost 
The artillery alone preserved their formation and morale. Their 
guns and limbers were crowded with wounded men and formed 
some sort of rallying point. The conduct of the battery is all the 
more creditable when we remember that Blackwood, the Major, and 
Lieutenant Osborne were killed and Fowell was wounded. Maclaine 
went off at one of the halts in search of water and was taken prisoner, 
so that eventually Slade, the Captain, was the only officer left. 

All through the long night the weary, thirsty men struggled on, 
halting here and there for water, fired on from the villages that they 
passed in their disordered flight, and again and again hurried on by 
scares of pursuit. -It was not till after seven the next morning that they 
reached the Argandab river, and met there a few sabres of the Poona 
Horse who had been sent out from Kandahar and who now covered 
the retreat. Of the 2,500 men who had marched from Kushk-i-Nakhud 
on the morning of the 27th, over 1,000 perished in the battle and 
retreat. 
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The great lesson to be learnt from this disaster is that, when an 
Asiatic enemy is met, you must attack him boldly. If you stand still 
he gathers courage and eventually mobs you by sheer force of numbers? 

Again we come across the old fault of not reconnoitring the‘ 
ground thoroughly before deciding on a plan of battle. Nothing could 
have been more unfavourable to us than the position of the nullah 
which enabled the Ghazis to collect within 700 yards of our line. The 
splitting up of the guns was also a bad fault. Had the battery of 
Royal Horse Artillery been kept together and the fire of its six guns 
concentrated on each battery of the Afghan artillery as it came up, 
it should have shattered each in succession. 

But if there was bad management, there was also bad luck. The 
column was delayed at the start and hampered throughout by a long 
train cf baggage and stores. The soldiers had to contend against 
intense heat and want of water, and to fight a long and trying battle 
without food at the end of a march. 

A serious defect in our system of making war is also revealed 
by the fact that Colonel St. John from his high position as Chief 
Political Officer was able to influence the General too much, J/ntey 
arma cedant toge. The civil authorities should keep in the back 
ground while a state of war exists. 


KANDAHAR. 


The disaster of Maiwand carried dismay far and wide. The 
Kandahar garrison hastily evacuated its cantonments and took 
shelter within the walled city, while the fanatical population rose on 
all sides. The troops in the small postson the line between the 
Kojak and Kandahar were at once withdrawn, some to Chaman and 
some to Kandahar itself, and soon the latter city was closely invested, 
The Government of India made the most strenuous efforts to re- 
trieve the disaster. At Kabul negotiations had just been concluded 
for handing over the government to Abdul Rahman and our war 
worn troops were eagerly looking forward to their homeward march, 
but our power and our prestige had to be restored, and for this pure 
pose Sir Donald Stewart allowed General Roberts to select from the 
troops at Kabul 10,000 of the very best men. Good transport too 
was available, and on gth August this picked force started on the 
weary march of 300 miles to Kandahar. And if they went not gladly, 
yet they marched with dogged resolution to relieve their comrades in 
distress, proud of their chief and of the great trust imposed on them. 

On the Quetta side too every nerve was strained, but for this 
column, the troops had to he collected from all parts of India and 
railed across the burning plains of Scinde and the Punjab to the mouth 
of the Bolan pass. Here there was little transport available and what 
there was, was poor. However by one means or another reinforcements 
were pushed up to Quetta and the Peshin valley. But while these came 
straggling up by driblets the well-equipped veterans of Roberts’ force, 
with good mule transport, had been striding along at the rate of fifteen 
miles a day. Fortunateiy for them, the tribesmen round had been 
thoroughly cowed by the severe defeat they had suffered at Ahmed 
Khel and no resistance was offered. The crops too were up and there 
was a good supply of fodder for our mules and horses. ; 
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Roberts’ force marched from Kabul on the 9th and reached 
Kilat-i-Ghilzai on the 23rd. Here they found friends, for our little 
garrison had stoutly maintained itself at this post. In fifteen days our 
troops had covered 225 miles, and General Roberts, learning that 
Kandahar was well provisioned, ordered a day’s halt. An officer, who 
accompanied the column, thus describes the march: 

“ After leaving the fertile Maidan valley, we said good-bye to trees 
and verdure of every kind. Time seemed to resolve itself into 
an endless, scorching Indian day. Man and beast struggled on 
as if driven by an implacable fate. Under foot was stone and sand 
and choking dust, on either hand a barren mountain wall neither 
closing in nor opening out. Above and below and all around a fierce 
midday glare that seemed to dry the very marrow in your bones and 
made your soul faint within you.” 

The force was composed of one regiment of British and three of 
Native cavalry, three batteries of mountain artillery and three brigades 
of infantry consisting chiefly of Sikhs and Gurkhas with a British 
battalion in each brigade. A good deal of difficulty was experienced 
in getting a uniform rate of marching. When the long-legged Sikhs 
or Highlanders led, the sturdy little Gurkhas panted and toiled behind 
them; when the Gurkhas led, the pace was deadly slow to the Sikhs 
and Europeans. The march, indeed, was a trying one for all, but 
especially for the rear-guard which began its day’s work by moving 
out in skirmishing order to pick up the wretched followers who 
wearied to death, would refuse to move, and begged to be allowed to 
lie still. But straggling meant death at the hands of the treacherous 
Afghans that prowled around, and the followers had to be driven 
remorselessly forward. One thing, however, the troops had in their 
favour. The commissariat had thoroughly learnt their work, and 
there was hardly a day on which the Britisher did not receive his fresh 
baked bread, nor was one instance brought to light in which either 
soldier or follower failed to receive his ration. 

Refreshed by their rest at Kilat-i-Ghilzai, the relieving column 
marched again on 25th August. Next day they heard that Ayub, 
warned of their approach, had raised the siege of Kandahar and retired 
toa position on the Argandab river. On the 27th the cavalry made a 
double march of thirty-four miles to Robat, where they established 
heliographic communication with the Kandahar garrison. General 
Roberts arrived the next morning, and, learning from two officers who 
had ridden out from Kandahar that Ayub was prepared to make a 
stand, he decided to move on to Kandahar by short marches, so as to 
bring his men fresh into action. On the agth a letter was received 
from General Phayre, who commanded the relieving column from the 
Quetta side, to say that he hoped to reach Kandahar by 8th of 
September. 

It was now obvious that Getieral Roberts could not wait for the 
¢o-operation of the Quetta column, and he resolved to carry out the 
relief of Kandahar alone. On the morning of the 31st he reached the 
eity and pitched his camp outside it facing west, his right resting on 
the cantonments and the left on old Kandahar. He thus covered the 
city, secured a good supply of water, and was within striking distance 
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of Ayub. A very short examination of the Afghan position showed our 
experienced general that a frontal attack on the Baba Wali Kotal, 
which led direct to Ayub’s camp, would be attended by very heavy 
loss; he therefore determined to repeat the tactics that had won him 
the battles of the Peiwar and of Charasia, that is, toleave a force to 
threaten the enemy’s position in front, make a wide turning movement 
round the Pir Paimal ridge and to threaten the enemy’s line of retreat, 
Having sketched out his plan of action, the general sent a reconnais- 
sance in force to make the Afghans reveal their dispositions and 
strength. The 3rd Bengal Cavalry, 15th Sikhs and two guns were 
ordered on this duty. The guns and infantry moved to high ground 
near the village of Gundigan, while the cavalry trotting forward 
came at last on the village of Pir Paimal, which they found strongly 
entrenched. Having drawn the enemy's fire and studied their position, 
the cavalry fell back and the infantry and guns were ordered to retire 
within our line of picquets. Immediately the retirement began the 
enemy pressed forward, but the Gurkhas, who were sent out from 
camp, skilfully covered the withdrawal and by nightfall our troops 
were snug in camp, while the object of the reconnaissance had heen 
fully maintained. 

At daybreak on 1st September our troops stood to their arms, but 
they were dismissed at six o’clock and a deceitful calm fell upon 
the camp. It was not till after an early breakfast that the decision 
to strike at once and to strike hard was made known. Tents were 
struck and baggage and transport animals were packed in a large 
garden, where the general had his head-quarters, ‘hen the rst and 
and brigades were assembled under cover of Karez hill and the 
dusky columns stood ready waiting to dash forward at the word of 
command, : 

The plan of action was a simple one. On our extreme left, 
General-Baker with the second brigade was to move on the village 
of Gandigan, keeping touch with the first brigade under General 
Macpherson. This latter had as its objective the village of Gundi 
Mulla Sahib Dad, while the third brigade under Macgregor was to act 
in reserve. The line that had been held by our picquets during the night 
was taken over by troops from the Kandahar garrison; part of the 
Bombay brigade with all their cavalry remained inthe open plain 
menacing Baba Wali Kotal and preventing a counter-attack from that 
direction. The cavalry that had come from Kabul was directed to 
move on Gundigan, and the first intention was for it to move thence 
on the Argandab river and threaten the rear of Ayub’s camp. ‘But 
this had to be modified, for the enemy were too strong in this direc- 
tion and the cavalry had to make a much longer detour. 

C. 2 Field Battery and 6:8 mountain were held in readiness 
under cover of Karez hill, At 9-30 the battle began, two guns of 
C. 2 at that moment opening fire from the right of Karez hill. Both 
batteries now began to shell the village of Gandi Mulla Sahib Dad, 
driving the defenders into the shelter of their underground chambers, 
and the village was soon carried in the most dashing style by the 92nd 
Highlanders and the 2nd Gurkhas, the 23rd Pioneers and 24th 
Punjabis moving up in close support. The enemy retired slowly and 
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sullenly, some of the Ghazis remaining to the last to receive a bayonet 
charge of the 92nd. 

Meanwhile the second brigade under General Baker was pushing 
through the lanes and walled enclosures that lay in their line of attack, 
The enemy, well protected by mud walls which they had carefully 
loopholed, fought bravely, but the gand Highlanders and 2nd Sikhs 
bore down all resistance. The order was, when once engaged, to keep 
moving, and only one check occurred. Captain Frome’s company of the 
g2nd resting for a moment in a dry watercourse, came under a terrible 
fire from a loopholed wall, which the znd Sikhs were trying to turn 
on the right. The captain and several men fell and at this moment 
the Colonel, Brownlow, came up. He ordered a rush forward to be 
made, but as he did so he too fell mortally wounded. Major Stock- 
well, the second-in-command, now hurried up and, forming the men 
under a protecting elbow of the channel, made a rush for the wall. Once 
under the loopholes the men were safe, the defenders began to waver 
and the Highlanders placing the muzzles of their rifles through the 
loopholes from outside soon cleared the enclosure. The right wing 
of the g2nd and the and Sikhs emerged from the densest part of the 
gardens well tothe right of Gundigan village. No sooner did the 
enemy see them in the open than they attempted to rush them. Some 
of the Ghazis actually charged into the ranks of the and Sikhs, but 
could make no impression on this, one of the staunchest regiments of 
Ahmed Kheyl. 

The left wing of the gand and the 5th Gurkhas had by this time 
cleared the village of Gundigan. The g2nd and the 2nd Gurkhas had 
come into line with Baker's brigade and the moment had arrived for 
the final rush round the Pir Paimal Ridge. But though the ridge was 
turned, the Afghans could still show a front. This new position faced 
south pivoting on the Baba Wali Kotal as its left, in. front rana 
deep water cut, 12 feet broad, and with banks two to three feet high. 
The banks were ingeniously loopholed and the position altogether a 
formidable one, The village of Pir Paimal was captured by a rush, but 
then Major Wiite of the 92nd found himself confronted by thousands 
of men who seemed determined to fight hard. Whenever our troops 
halted and commenced volley firing, the enemy surged forward and 
began to skirmish back to the places whence they had been driven. At 
the same time the Afghans turning round the guns on the Baba Wali 
Kotal poured in a heavy fire. 

With that quick eye for battle that had served him so well at 
Charasia, Major White saw it was no time for standing still. The 
enemy had turned water into one of the irrigation channels to check 
our advance, out water was just what our men wanted under that 
scorching sun. Hastily moistening their parched lips, the 92nd dashed 
forward at their leader’s call for “one more charge to close the 
business.” Supported by the fire of the screw guns and well backed 
by some of the 2nd Gurkhas and 23rd Pioneers, the g2nd soon 
drove the enemy from their entrenchments at the point of the bayonet, 
Major White was the first to reach the guns, closely followed by a 
Gurkha sepoy, who snatching off his cap rammed it down one of the 
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guns, proclaiming that he had taken it inthe name of the Prince of 
Wales’ Own Gurkhas. 

The enemy were now completely routed. General Ross halted 
his men to replenish ammunition, and then pushing on for about 
half a mile, the gallant soldiers who had undergone the fatigues of 
the long march from Kabul, were rewarded for all their toils. 
Before them gleaming white in the sun, stood the tents of Ayub’s 
enormous camp, while no less than thirty-two pieces of ordnance, 
including the two horse artillery guns lost at Maiwand, fell into their 
hands, The cavalry making along turning movement by Kokeran at- 
tempted to cut in on the enemy’s line of retreat, but they were thrown 
out partly by the distance they had to go and partly by the rapidity 
with which our gallant infantry routed the foe. Then again close 
in rear of the Afghan position ran the Argandab river, its banks 
dotted with orchards and walled villages, and the beaten enemy run- 
ning into these, threw off their uniforms if they had any and concealing 
their weapons, appeared in the guise of harmless rustics. 

The joy of the victory was marred by the discovery of the 
dead body of poor Maclaine, the Horse Artillery officer who had been 
a prisoner in the hands of Ayub Khan since the retreat from Mai- 
wand. Before they took to flight his ruffianly guards had cut the 
unfortunate officer's throat: there the corpse lay forty yards from the 
tent of the Afghan leader who had fled early in the day. But he 
could have made arrangements for his captive’s safety and must bear 
the blame of his murder. 

Our losses amounted to 40 killed and 210 wounded. The Afghans 
suffered heavily, for no less than six hundred todies were buried by 
us between Kandahar and Pir Paimal village. 

In this battle we see again generalship of a high order. The 
country near Kandahar was of course well known to us, but on the 
very day of his arrival, General Roberts made a strong reconnaissance 
and learnt all he could about the enemy in the few hours at his dis- 
posal. No time was lost in grappling with the foe whose courage 
might well have cooled in face of the strong increase in our forces. 

Again as at the Paiwar and as at Charassia we see the wary com- 
mander refusing to attack directly the strong position prepared and 
held by his enemy, we see a feint only made against the impregnable 
Baba Wali Kotal, while a wide turning movement drives the foe from 
his steep and rugged hills. 

If we analyse these battles, what do we learn about our enemies ? 
This point seems to stand out clearly, that the tribesman worked up to 
fanatical excitement by his mullahs isa much more formidable foe 
than the Afghan regular soldier, At Ali Masjid, the Paiwar Kotal 
and Charasia strong positions were evacuated by the Afghan regulars 
with slight loss to themselves and at trivial cost of life to us. 

On the other hand, the onfall of the Ghazis at Ahmed Khel stag- 
ered for a moment the seasoned veterans that stood in General 
tewart’s line. It was the Ghazis who led the rush that swept away 

our men at Maiwand where the Herati regulars had more than once 
thought of flight; it was the wild tribesmen that penned Roberts’ 
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superb troops within the walls of Sherpur, and finally it was the Ghazis 
who so stubbornly resisted in the gardens and villages between 
Kandahar and Pir Paimal. 


Drill and ciscipline curb individual action and clog initiative; when 
men are banded in regiments, on the officers falls the onus of teach- 
ing them what to do and leading them on to doit. Here it was that 
the Afghan regular army failed. 

When we have studied this arduous campaign, there remains in 
the mind’s eye a picture of our soldiers, British and native, as men 
strenuous to bearthe fatigues of marching, hardy to endure “ the 
summer’s scorching heat and winter’s cold,” bold and resolute in action, 
kindly and honest in all their dealings witha wild and savage foe. 

The battle of Kandahar is a fizade worthy of our renown. By the 
skill of our general and the bravery of his troops the disaster of Mai- 
wand was retrieved and the curtain goes down on a scene of brilliant 
victory for our arms, 

Note. 

In compiling the above the following authorities have been freely 
used :— 

Official accounts. £ 

Hensman’s “ Afghan War.” 

Younghusband’s “ Indian Frontier Warfare.” 

Robertson's “ Three Campaigns ; Kabul, Kurram and Kandahar.” 
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WELLESLEY’S CAMPAIGN IN THE DECCAN. 


By Captain R. G. BuRTON, 1ST INFANTRY, HYDERABAD CONTIN- 
GENT. 


The conditions of war have so far altered in our time that it may 
at first sight be considered that nothing is to be learnt from the cam- 
paigns of the early years of the century, to which a merely historical 
interest may perhaps be ascribed. But in order to combat such an 
erroneous idea it is sufficient to observe that certain strategical prin- 
ciples governing the conduct of war are immutable, and have existed 
through all time, as, for instance, that of the application of force at 
the decisive point and moment. Napoleon so far recognised this 
constant nature of fundamental principles that he ascribed a great 
part of his success in war to a study of ancient history. From the 
campaigns of Alexander and Czsar he derived much of his incom- 
parable strategy. Hannibal preceded him in the passage of the Alps, 
and the foundations of the victuries cf Austerlitz and Jena were laid 
at Issus and Pharsalus It will thus be understood that such events 
do not possess a merely academic interest. but that valuable lessons 
are to be drawn from a study of the military history of other times 
than our own. 

It is in fact from the history of the world that those examples may 
be taken which will best serve as a guide to the conduct of both 
military and political affairs. It is only by a study of the happenings 
of the past that the mind can be fitly furnished with principles for 
the management of great enterprises, and for a clear conside:ation of 
the requirements of war and politics; as Thucydides well under 
stood when he dedicated his history of the Peloponnesian War ‘to 
those who desire to have a true view of what has happened, and of 
the like or similar things which, in accordance with human nature, 
will probably thereafter happen.” 

In the history of the progress of the British Empire the story of 
the conq:est of India possesses perhaps a greater attraction for us 
than most other narratives, abounding as it does in incidents of glory 
and romance, especially those pages which are illuminated by the 
genius of Wellington, who left his great name and example as an 
imperishable monument, exciting others to like deeds of glory, and 
serving at once to adorn, defend, and perpetuate the existence of 
our country among the ruling nations of the earth. 

At the commencement of the present century the aspect of affairs 
in India, from a political point of view, presented a complex prcblem. 
The Moghal Empire had tottered to its fall, and upon its ruins a new 
power, that of the Maratha confederacy, had arisen. The British, 
represented by the East India Company, had already advanced some 
distance upon the path towards the fulfilment of that great destiny 
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‘Y CaPTAIN R. G. BURTON, 1ST INFANTRY, HYDERABAD CONTIN- 
GENT. 


' The conditions of war have so far altered in our time that it may 
é first sight be considered that nothing is to be learnt from the cam- 
taigns of the early years of the century, to which a merely historical 
terest may perhaps be ascribed. But in order to combat such an 
itroneous idea it is sufficient to observe that certain strategical prin- 
tiples governing the conduct of war are immutable, and have existed 
hrough all time, as, for instance, that of the application of force at 
he decisive point and moment. Napoleon so far recognised this 
constant nature of fundamental principles that he ascribed a great 
part of his success in war to a study of ancient history. From the 
¢ampaigns of Alexander and Czsar he derived much of his incom- 
parable strategy. Hannibal preceded him in the passage of the Alps, 
nd the foundations of the victuries cf Austerlitz and Jena were laid 
ft Issus and Pharsalus It will thus be understood that such events 
Oo not possess a merely academic interest. but that valuable lessons 
are to be drawn from a study of the military history of other times 
than our own. 
' It isin fact from the history of the world that those examples may 
e taken which will best serve as a guide to the conduct of both 
ilitary and political affairs. It is only by a study of the happenings 
f the past that the mind can be fitly furnished with principles for 
e management of great enterprises, and for a clear consideration of 
he requirements of war and politics; as Thucydides well under- 
btood when he dedicated his history of the Peloponnesian War ‘to 
Rhose who desire to have a true view of what has happened, and of 
he like or similar things which, in accordance with human nature, 
will probably thereafter happen. ” 
In the history of the progress of the British Empire the story of 
ithe conquest of India possesses perhaps a greater attraction for us 
than most other narratives, abounding as it does in incidents of glory 
and romance, especially those pages which are illuminated by the 
genius of Wellington, who left his great name and example as an 
imperishable monument, exciting others to like deeds of glory, and 
, Serving at once to adorn, defend, and perpetuate the existence of 
; Our country among the ruling nations of the earth. 
At the commencement of the present century the aspect of affairs 
t in India, from a political point of view, presented a complex prcblem. 
i The Moghal Empire had tottered to its fall, and upon its ruins a new 
' power, that of the Maratha confederacy, had arisen. The British, 
represented by the East India Company, had already advanced some 
distance upon the path towards the fulfilment of that great destiny 
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which could as yet be only dimly discerned, The mighty figure of 
Napoleon loomed threateningly on the European horizon, and his 
shadow was cast darkly towards the East, where he dreamt of follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the great Macedonian, and where we had to 
combat not only’ native power and native’ intrigue, but French in- 
fluence and French aggression. 

It was against this French influence that Lord Wellesley, the Gover- 
nor-General, had especially directed his attention, and it was with a 
view to counteracting it that he had but lately destroyed the power of 
Tipu Sultan. In July 1803 he thus expressed himself: ‘“ The effect- 
ual security of our interests in the Maratha Empire is the strongest 
barrier which can be opposed to the progress of the French interests 
in India ; the early reduction of Sindhia would prove a fatal blow to the 
views of France. An imperfect arrangement with the Maratha 
powers, or a delay of active measures, might open to France the 
means of engaging with advantage in the affairs of the Maratha 
Empire.” It was to his brother, Major-General the Honourable Arthur 
Wellesley, that the Governor-General entrusted the measures for the 
attainment of his object. Andso it came about that the man who was 
to contribute so much to the downfall of Napoleon was alsoto be ins- 
trumental in quenching for ever the hope of French Empire in the 
East. 

The Marathas, originally mere predatory bands, had become an 
organised nation under the rule of Sivaji. After his death the Govern- 
ment which he had inaugurated passed from the feeble hands of his 
successors, the Rajas of Satara, into those of the astute Brahmin 
Ministers, the Peshwas, who had their seat at Poona. Other Maratha 
princes, descended from officers of State—Sindhia, Holkar, Gaikwar 
and the Raja of Berar, called also the Bhonsla—held sway over a 
great part of Incia, and were attempting to consolidate their power 
from the Ganges to the Godavery. 

These princes were all independent of each other, but in some 
measure acknowledged the Peshwa as their head, and nominally 
through him conducted the foreign affairs of the so-called confe- 
deracy. They, however, were by no means united, but had fought 
among themselves, and in 1802 Holkar, aiming at supremacy, had 
defeated the combined forces of Sindhia and the Peshwa, and had 
established himself at Poona, the seat of Government of the latter 
chief, and the nucleus of Maratha power. The Peshwa straightway 
fled to Bassein, and appealed to the British for protection. 

Besides the Marathas, the East India Company had no other native 
power to fear. In the north, the Punjab had not as yet come within 
their sphere of influence. In the south, Tipu Sultan of Mysore 
had been lately crushed, whilst the Nizam of Hyderabad had removed 
the French officers from his service, and-was closely allied with the 
British, whose interests were identical with his own, 

The state of affairs in‘the Maratha Confederacy had already caused 
the assembly of a-corps of observation 20,000 strong under General 
Stuart upon the north-west frontier of Mysore, for the effectual defence 
of the British possessions during the convulsed state of the. Maratha 
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Empire, and ‘the eventual establishment ofa subsidiary force.at Poona 
under the operation of the general-defensive alliance concluded with 
the Peshwa. 

Such was the aspect of affairswhen the Peshwa sought the aid 
of the British, and concluded with their Government the treaty of 
Bassein, whereby, among other stipulations, he undertook to remove 
all foreigners from his service. A similar agreement had already 
been arrived at with the Gaikwar of Baroda. 

In March 1803 Wellesley was detached by General Stuart with the 

: following instructions = 

1. To encourage the Southern jagsrdare to declare in favour of the 
Peshwa’s cause ; to employ every means to reconcile their mutual 
animosities, and to induce them to unite their forces with the advane 
cing detachment for the - purpose of re-establishing the Peshwa’s 
Government. 

2. To proceed to Merich, and form a junction with the Peshwa ; 
or should that measure be deemed inadvisable on the part of His 
Highness, with such of his chieftains and troops as might ,be able to 
assemble there, 

3. To open a communication and form a junction .with the subsi- 
diary force under Colonel Stevenson, and the contingent of His High- 
ness the Nizam. 

4. To proceed eventually to Poona and establish an order of things 
in that capital favourable to the return of the Peshwa, and the attain- 
ment of the ends of the late treaty, 

In pursuance of these directions Wellesley commenced his advance 
on oth March, was joined bya number of Maratha chiefs and sagirdars 
during his progress, and effected a junction with Colonel Stevenson 
on April 15th. He then, with his cavalry and the Maratha horse, 
made a rapid march on Poona, entering that city on April 20th in time 
to save it from destruction, and established the Peshwa on the throne, 
deposing the latter's brother Amrat Rao, who had been installed by 
Holkar, and who subsequently sided with the British against Sindhia 
and the Bhonsla. 

Holkar, after making a predatory excursion to Aurangabad, drew 
off to the north on the approach of Stevenson’s force, which Wellesley 
detached for the protection of the Nizam’s dominions, and, owing to 
his enmity with Sindhia, held aloof from the coming contest ; nor 
did he take further action against the British until 1804, when the 
campaign in the Deccan had already been brought to a_successfal 
conclusion, 

It was then with Sindhia and the Raja of Berar, that the British 
had to deal, and for this purpose three armies had been assembled— 
one in Northern India under General Lake, with which we have no 
concern; and Wellesley’s and Stevenson’s forces already mentioned, 
whilst a corps of observation under General Campbell was stationed 
in the Raichur Doab. ‘The occupation of Poona was followed by long 
and fruitless negotiations with these two chiefs, who acted with their 
usual duplicity, and procrastinated from day to day in the hope of con- 
cluding an alliance with Holkar. Wellesley was given {ull powers in 
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dealing with the Maratha Chieftains, and his despatches prove how 
much patience, diplomacy, and skill he exercised in this matter. Of 
the character of these people he wrote—In proportion as I gain 
experience of the Marathas. 1 have more reason to be astonished at 
the low unaccountable tricks which even the highest classes of them 
practice, with a view, however remote. to forward their own interest.” 
At length, seeing that their sole object in continuing negociations 
was to gain time, Wellesley moved out from Poona, directed his 
envoy, Colonel Collins, to leave the Maratha camp, and on the 7th 
August, having already warned the chiefs that he would commence 
hosilities unless they withdrew to their own territeries, issued from 
his camp near Ahmednagar a proclamation amounting to a declara- 
tion of war. 

At this time the strength and distribution of the opposing forces 
were as follows :— 

Wellesley, in camp near Ahmednagar, with :— 


Cavalry— 
1oth Light Dragoons one 384 men. 
4th Native cavalry one . 
Sth yo» te os 1,347 9» 
ec th Mais) Nie = es 
Artillery— 
17 guns and See ase a 173» 
Infantry — 
74th regiment see oe 
78th regiment oe one } 1,368» 
Ist battalion, 2nd regiment, native infantrs 
Ist and 2nd battalions, 3rd regiment, native in- 
fantry 
1st battalion, 8th regiment, native infantry + 5,631 


2nd battalion, 12th regiment, native infantry 
and battalion, 18th regiment, native infantry 
He also had 653 pioneers of the establishment of Fort St. George, 


2,400 cavalry, belonging to the Raja of Mysore, and about 3,000 
Maratha horse. 


Under Colonel Stevenson at Aurangabad were :— 
Cavalry— 


3rd and 6th regiments, native cavalry es gog men. 
Artillery 
120 ,, 
dnfantry— 
His Majesty’s Scotch brigade ve ey 778, 


and battalion, 2nd regiment, native Infantry y 


1st battalion, 6th regiment, —,, 9 1 
2nd battalion, 7th regiment, ,, a 
and battalion, gth regiment, ,, ” 6113 
1st and 2nd battalions, rith regiment, native in- 
fantry. 


together with 276 gun lascars and 212 pioneers. 


SRI PERS EY SISTA PA ee a CC 
® Nors.—His Majesty’s Scotch brigade afterwards became the 94th Foot. 
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Sindhia had a garrison at Ahmednagar, and was encamped at 
Jalgaon, some 35 miles north of the Ajanta Pass, whence he threaten- 
ed the Nizam's territories, with an army of 18,000 horse, 11 battalions 
of infantry, 170 field guns, and 3 heavy guns. 

The Raja of Berar, co-operating with Sindhia, had 20,000 horse, 
6,000 infantry, 35 field guns, 500 rockets, and 500 camel guns. 

Sindhia’s infantry and artillery were officered by Europeans, and 
included four battalions of the famous Begum Sumroo, whose roman- 
tic history is related in Sleeman’s Reminiscences. The infantry of 
the Raia of Berar was under the command of Beni Sing, and was 
well-trained and disciplined. Under the instruction and command of 
European adventurers, among whom may be mentioned de Boigne 
and Perron, the Maratha infantry and artillery had been brought toa 
high state of efficiency. But this organised infantry in some respects 
detracted from the power of the Confederacy, as Wellesley himself 
observed when he wrote in November 1803. 

“ Sindhia’s armies had actually been brought to a very favourable 
state of discipline, and his power had become formidable by the 
exertions of the European officers in his service; but I think it is 
much to be doubted whether his power, or rather that of the Maratha 
nation would not have been more formidable, at least to the British 
Government, if they had never had an European, asan infantry soldier, 
in their service; and had carried on their operations, in the manner 
of the original Marathas, only by means of cavalry. Ihave no doubt 
whatever but that the military spirit of the nation has been destroyed 
by their establishments of infantry and artillery, possibly, indeed, by 
other causes; atall eventsit is certain that those establishments, 
however formidable, afford us a good object of attack ina war with the 
Marathas, and that the destruction of them contributes to the success 
of the contest ; because, having made them the principal object of their 
attention, and that part of their strength on which they place most 
reliance, they become also the principal reliance of the army; and 
therefore when they are lost thecavalry will not act.” This was 
written after the experience of Assaye, but may be quoted now in order 
to show the characteristics of the military force with which Wellesley 
had to contend, The British General might have added that 
the artillery and infantry of the Maratha army proved somewhat of an 
incumbrance, detracting from the mobility which rendered their preda- 
tory horsemen so famous in times gone by. 

Before proceeding further with this narrative, it is advisable to give 
some description of the physical features of the country which was to 
form the theatre of operations in the coming campaign. The scene of 
the approaching conflict lay within that part of India known as the 
Deccan, situated between the Tapti and Kistna rivers. It contained 
within its limits the Maratha states of Poona and Satara ; the territory 
of the Raja of Berar, and, about Ahmednagar, a portion of that of 
Sindhia ; also the district of Khandesh, and the northern part of the 
dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad, an independent prince, formerly 
a vassal of the Moghal Emperor. 

This extensive region consists in the main of an elevated plateau, 
from one to two thousand feet above the level of the sea, {ts northern 
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::boundary, betweenthe Tapti river and the plains of Berar and 
Khandesh, is characterised by a lofty range of rugged hills, known as 
the Satpuras, covered with dense forest, and rising toa height of 4,000 
feet above sea-level, On the outlying peaks of this range, like 
sentinels, guarding the passes from the north, stand the fortresses of 
Asirgarh, Narnala, and Gawilgarh, built of massive stone. From 
these strongholds in the: mountains marauding parties of Pindaris had 
been inthe habit of issuing forth to prey on the rich countries that lay 
at theirfeet. Below the Satpuras stretches the fertile valley of Berar, 

-watered in cue season by many streams, and having a rich alluvial 
surface known as black cotton soil, which bears fine crcps of millet, 
wheat, andcotton. This expanse of plain is now nearly all under 
cultivation, but at the period of the war it was probably in part covered 
with jungle. ‘he numerous villages dotted over the land testify to the 
prosperity of the inhabitants, whilst the fact thateach hamlet contains 
a dilapidated mud fort proves that they date at least as far back as the 
turbulent times of the last century. 

The south-west frontier of Berar, and the boundary of Khandesh 
which lies upon its border are marked bya spur of the Western Ghauts, 
through which there are several passes, including those of Kesari, 
Ajanta, and Rajura, steep on their northern outlet, but more easy of 
access where they debouch into the plains onthe south. These hills, 
though not so lofty, wide, or well-watered, are similar in natureto the 
Satpuras, whilstto thesouth of them the soil, though not quite so 
rich, and the general aspect of the country are similarto North 
“Berar, but the level is frequently broken by low stony or rocky hills, a 
range of which stretches from near Aurungabad to Jalna. 

Three great streams, the Tapti, Godavari, and Kistna, rising in the 
Western Ghauts, water the whole of this region, receiving many tribu- 
taries in their course, During the rainy season the water-courses, after 
a heavy downfall, become rapid and turbid streams, and many of them 
which have previously been dry or have contained only occasional pools 
of water are transformed into unfordable torrents. When the rain © 
ceases, however, and with it the supply of water, these rivers soon run 
off again, and are mostly easily passable, except the larger ones . suchas 
the Godavari, Pein Gunga and Kistna, which are generally fordable only 
during the dry season. In the hot weather, and sometimes in the cold 
season, only the larger rivers and nullahs contain water, varying in 
quantity according to the prevailing atmospheric conditions. 

During the prevalence of the south-west monsoon, from June to 
September, the black cotton soil which under the heart of the summer 
sun has been burnt up and is cracked into innumerable fissures, .is con- 
verted by heavy rain from an arid desert into a kind of quagmire over 
which men and horses move with difficulty, whilst it is quite impassable 
for wheeled traffic ; but a day or two of sunshine soon dries the surface 
of the ground. The fields in this country as a rule have no fences or 
hedges ; the villages are. built of mud, sometimes on a foundation . of 
‘stone, and.are frequently.surcounded by.a few.acres of gardens. and 
enclosures. 

The British General was already acquainted witha part of 
Southern. Maratha territory, where he-had. been.employed in the-year 
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1800 in the destruction of' Dhundia Wagh, a powerful bandit who had 
assumed the high-sounding title of ‘‘ King of the world.” 

He had, moreover, with a political foresight no less: remarkable 
than his military skill, foreseen the probability of a- conflict with the 
Marathas, and with this in view had in 1801 written a memorandum 
regarding operations in the southern portion of their: territory. In 
this document the time of year most favourable for such an under-- 
taking is discussed in the following terms :— 

“The season at which it is most convenient to commence a cam- 
paign with the Marathas is that at which the rivers, which take their 
rise in the Western Ghauts, fill. This happens generally in the month 
of June. ‘The reasons why I think that the most favourable season for 
operations against the Marathas are as follows : 

First. The Maratha army is principally composed of cavalry, and 
their plan of operations against a British army would be to endeavour 
to cut off its communication with its rear,and to impede the junction 
of its supplies fromthe Mysore country. As the rivers are not ford- 
able, as there are no bridges and no means of passing them excepting 
by basket boats, which itis difficult, and might be rendered impos- 
sible to procure, the fulness of the rivers operates as a barrier. It is 
certain that the enemy cannot pass them in large numbers, and it is 
probable that they would not venture to throw across a small body, or 
rather, that they would not be able to prevail upon a small body to 
temain ona different side from the main body of their army. 

The inconvenienceand delay which the British army experience 
in crossing the rivers by means of boats, when they are full, is 
trifling; and in fact they would experience no inconvenience 
or delay, if good pontoons were provided, and a brilge were 
thrown across each river for the passage of the army. The com- 
munication might afterwards be kept up by means of the common 
basket boats. If the army should be thus equipped with a bridge, 
the Marathas would never dare to detach a body across any river for 
the purpose of annoying our communications. Thus then we should 
enjoy all the advantage of a river not fordable, to shorten our line of 
communications, which river our enemy could not pass with a large 
bedy of troops, and over which he would not care to detach a small 
body ; and we should have it in our power to pass it with as much 
ease, and with as little inconvenience and delay as we should experi- 
ence if the river were fordable. 

Secondly, the Maratha country in general is but ill-supplied with 
water. The rains which fil: these rivers, although not hvavy at the 
beginning of the rainy season, are sufficient to fill many nullahs; and 
an army has at this time some chance of being supplied with water, 
of which, in the dry season, it is certain it would never find much, and 
frequently none. The inconvenience to be appsehended from the 
tains is trifling. It is true that heavy rain wou'd fuin the cattle of 
the army, and would put the roads in sucha state as to render them 
impracticable for wheel carriages, But heavy rain for any long con- 
tinuance ig not tobe expected in the Maratha territory; and particu.’ 
larly not early in the season, 

The. produce of this fertile country is fowavi (millet) principally, 
and other dry grains, but no rice, This is the great difficulty’ with 
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which our army would have to contend, The rice which must be 

rocured for them must be brought from the distant rice countries in 
Niece or from Canara, with which country in the rainy season it is 
impossible to keep up a communication. 

The armay also might depend upon procuring some sheep and 
bullocks in the Maratha territory ; but if its European force should be 
large, it will certainly require supplies of the former from Mysore, 
and in any case supplies from thence of the latter. 

It is well known that jozwart straw is the best kind of forage for 
horses and cattle, and of this there is an abundance everywhere, and 
besides this forage, it seldom happens that green forage cannot be 
found. 

From this it wil! be understood that the most difficult problem 
which offered itself for solution to the British commander was that of 
supply and transport, perhaps the most important question in all opera- 
tions of war; and it is noteworthy that it was tu the details of this 
matter that Wellesley devoted his most careful attention in this, as in 
his other campaigns. He procured rice for his troops from Mysore, 
He arranged fora large supply of Government cattle, and also enlist- 
ed the services of a large number of Brinjaras (1) with their pack 
bullocks, and in fact no detail escaped his notice. 


(1) Nore.—The Brinjaras deserve more than a passing mention. Until the 
spread of modern means ef communication- of good roads and lines of railway 
throughout the country—-the greater part of the carrying trade of India was in their 
hands. With their droves of pack bullocks, laden with grain and other merchan- 
dice, they traversed the length and bresdth of the land, and were especially of 
great service in the suppl. of armies in the field. Although considerable numbers 
may yet be met with, especially in remcte tracts, their occupation has almo+t gone, 
and they have in many cases abandon“d their nomadic life, and settled down in 
village communities. Formerly posses-ed of considerable weal:h, the Brinjaras, 
averse as they are to agricultural pursuits, are now often reduced to poverty, and 
are probably greatly decreasing in num bers. 

I: has always appeared to me strange that attention has not been directed to 
them as a source cf recrui:ing. Physically a fine race, they are possessed of many 
excellent qualities which should fit them weil for military service. I have found 
them more straightforward and trustworthy than most other natives of the coun- 
try, and have always teen very favour*bly impressed by their manly bea ing. In 
the course of frequent expeditions in pursuit of big game they have been of great 
service to me; keen, careless, and inteliigent. they make the verv bes: of beaters, 
and exhib.t great skill in following up and marking down wild animals, whilst 
their endurance in the chase is wounderiul. 

The following extract from the Fou nal of Major-General Sir Fasper Nicolls, 
written in the field, eth October 1803, is interesting, in connection with the Brin- 
jaras : —“ General Wel'e-ley h 5 always made it a point to encourage these peorle, 
by promises, kindnesses, presents, indeed, by every kind of liberality of which he 
possesses the means, to attend our camp, ard collect grain for the army. He 
advances them money; takes their grain when not immediately wanted ; gets the 
duties on its transport remitted ; procures permits to coilect it in our allies’ ter-i- 
tory ; gives or orders escorts; provides guards in camp or whenever required ; 
whenever they meet extraordinary losses he balances them bv the price; and not 
reldom has he ordered two or three rupees a head as a reward for each bullock 
brought Inthe case ahave mentioned, he was generous to the Brinjaras (a case 
where some unvxpectedly jo'ned his camp with 3.000 bullock loads of grain, having 
been induced to co so by the Kowal, or Chief Civil Magistrate), who cannot well 
be considered the subjects of any pz-rticular prince, who could revenge himself 
uponthem. To the Kotwal he gave a heavy pair of go'd bangles, cf which he 
considerably enhanced the value by putting them on his wrists with his own 

ands. 


Sete: el ta ae 2 
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It had already been determined that the first act of war should'be 
the capture of Ahmednagar, the possession of which would ensure 
the safety of the line of communications with Poona and Bombay, 
whilst it would cut off from the hostile princes such of the Southera 
Maratha chieftains as were discontented with the order of things 
established by the British Government. On the 8th August Welles- 
ley advanced to attack this stronghold, which was held by some 5,000 
men, including a body of Arabs and some cavalry, The fortress and 
pettah, or native town, were enclosed within the usual outer wall of 
mud and stone, about eighteen feet high with small bastions at 
every hundred yards, The Fort itself was one of the strongest in 
India. It was nearly circular in shape, and was built of solid stone, 
having a wide ditch all roundit. Ithadlarge bastions at short inter- 
vals, mounted with at least sixty guns, from 12to 52-pounders. On a 
large tower or barbette stood the Mahalachmi, a brass gun about 22 
feet in length, carrying a ball 17 pounds in weight. 

‘Colonel Welsh, who was present, gives in his Military Remsinis- 
cences the following description of the attack on the outer wall : 

“We had not hitherto seen the face of an enemy, and now for 
the first time perceived the walls of both the Pettah and the fort 
lined with men, whose arms glitteredin the sun, whilst another body 
of troops was encamped outside, between them. As we stood 
with the General, reconnoitring from a small elevated spot, 
within long gun-shot of both places, he directed the leaders where they 
were to fix their ladders: but unaware that there was no rampart, 
we were ordered to escalade the curtains without breaching. The 
fort lay on our right hand, and the pettah in front, within gun-shot 
of each other ; when the first column was ordered to attempt a long 
curtain to the extreme left having a high building immediately in 
its rear. The ladders were speedily planted and the assault made ; 
but each man as he ascended fell, hurled from the top of the wall. 
This unequal struggle lasted about ten minutes, when they desisted, 
with the loss of about fifteen killed and about fifty wounded ; amongst 
whom were.Captains Duncan Grant, Mackenzie, and Humberstone, 
and Lieutenant Anderson, killed ; and Lieutenant Larkins mortally 
wounded. The third party to the right advanced nearly at the same 
moment, but a gun-elephant taking fright at the firing from the fort, 
rad down the centre of our column, which occasioned no little confu- 
sion, and some delay. giving the enemy more time and means to 
oppose the first attack. Being furnished with two scaling ladders 
only, we reached the curtain and planted them at the very re-entering 
angle formed by a small bastion, the enemy playing some heavy guns 
on us from the fort. Such a rush was made at first that one ladder 
broke down with our gallant leader and several men, and we were 
forced to work hard with the other. Captain Vesey was then a very 
stout heavy man; but what impediment, short of death, can arrest 
a soldier at such a crisis ? He was soon on the bastion, surrounded 
by men determined to carry everything before them. Our two Euro- 
pean companies had all scrambled up, and about one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred of the 3rd, when a cannon shot smashed our last 
ladder, and broke the thigh of my Subadar. We were now a party 
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of three hundred men, left solely to our own resources, and dashing 
down we scoured all the streets near the wall,the enemy only once 
making a stand, and suffering accordingly. At length, arriving 
near a gate, marked out for the centre attack, and, a loud peal of can- 
non and musketry from without announcing the second party 
under Colonel Wallace, we drove all the defenders before us, and 
some of our men opened the gate while they were battering at it 
from the outside, by which one of our party was killed. Our loss 
was eleven killed and twenty-two wounded, including Lieutenant 
Plenderleath killed, and Lieutenant Nielson wounded. Our two 
parties now uniting under Colonel Wallace soon succeeded in 
clearing the place of our opponents, who we afterwards learnt were 
one thousand five hundred Arabs and about three thousand. Ma- 
rathas, few if any of whom reached the fort, but were forced to 
fly in the other direction. The second column had but few cas- 
walties ; and thus we had the quiet possession of a very fine and 
rich town, with a few prisoners, by three o’clock. Our total loss 
in killed and wounded being one hundred and sixty men.” 

All the garrison, including the Arabs, except those required to 
man the fort, made their escape during the night after this assault. 
Next day the batteries opened upon the citadel, a breach was soon 
made, and the bombardment was continued for two days. But the 
enemy did not stand for another assault, and asked for and obtain- 
ed terms of capitulation, under which, to the number of 1,400, 
they marched out and were allowed to depart with all their private 
proporty. These men became subsequently a horde of lawless 

lunderers, but eventually met with retribution as will be related 
bevatiers Thus fell a place which Wellesley described as the 
strongest fortress he had seen. A wild scene gf disorder followed, 
soldiers and sepoys all taking part in plundering Sindhia’s palace and 
other buildings, nor did the looting cease until two Native soldiers 
had been seized and summarily hanged in the gateway of the palace. 

The capture of this fortress was not important only by reason 
of its situation and strength, but from the great moral effect it had 
upon the Natives, doubtless determining many who were in doubt 
as to which side they would take. Gokla, a Maratha Chief in the 
British camp, wrote to his friends at Poona :—“ These English are 
a strange people, and their General is a wonderful man; they came 
here in the morning, ]Loked at the Pettah wall, walked over it, 
killed all the garrison and returned to breakfast ! what can withstand 
them ?” 

The care of his wounded, the settlement of the conquered 
districts around Ahmednagar, and the dilficulties of supply and 
transport, prevented Wellesley from quitting that place for some 
time. However, Stevenson had already been despatched eastwards, 
and was moving between Aurungabad and Jafarabad, keeping watch 
upon the enemy’s movements, and guarding the passes through the 
Ajanta hills. 

At length, on August 18th, Wellesley moved towards the Goda- 
vari, which was crossed between Senbugaon and Toka, the passage 
occupying a week, for the river was wide, deep, and swift. The 
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army crossed in wicker boats made by the troops from the jungle 
and covered with bullock skins. It is probable that these boats 
were constructed of a kind of willow known as sumdalu which grows 
profusely in many parts of the Deccan, and makes excellent gabions, 

The difficulties of supply with which the General had to contend 
will be understood from the following extract from a letter he wrote 
to Major Shawe on 24th August :-— 

“Twelve days have elapsed since I took Ahmednagar; and in 
that time I have marched nearly fifty miles, and have crossed the 
tiver Godavari: having settled our conquests south of that river, 
I hope to get on equally well in the future; but I tremble for the 
want of the common country grains for the followers and cattle. The 
country is ccmpletely exhausted, the villages depopulated, and large 
tracts of excellent land uncultivated. Indeed, I believe that these facts 
are the principal causes of Holkar’s keeping aloof from the confede- 
rates. We have lost such numbers of cattle by the length of our march 
and starvation, that we have none to carry grain for our followers 
and | learn that we have lost vast numbers of those coming from 
General Stuart’s army; | believe nearly one-half of the whole number, 

However, large numbers of dealers attend the camp, who came 
with me from Mysore; and if the Nizam’s servants afford us any 
supplies, we shall still do tolerably well. I have plenty for the troops, 
and it may be depended upon that I will do everything in my power 
to procure what is wanted for the followers.” 


Wellesley’s movements in this campaign have been described as 
complicated, though skilful. Skilful indeed they were, following every 
manceuvre of the enemy, yet a study of the map and of the British 
general’s correspondence shows that his movements were exceedingly 
simple until after the battle of Assaye, when it becomes more diffi- 
cult to follow them, 

On August 26th he wrote to Colonel Murray : “ Since the beginning 
of the war, Colonel Stevenson has been exposed, single-handed, to 
the united armies of Sindhia and the Raja of Berar. Not a Maratha 
horseman has been able to show himself in the Nizam’s territories, 
and Colonel Stevenson on the 23rd played the Maratha trick upon 
them, by cutting off some of their supplies. 

Nevertheless the Maratha chiefs, taking advantage of Stevenson’s 
absence to the east, entered the Nizam’s territories, with their horse 
only, on 24th August by the Ajanta Ghaut, and spread their Pindaris 
over the country, concentrating their main force in the direction of 
Jalna. Wellesley now advanced to Aurungabad, and thence moved 
south to the Godavari, and kept along that river in order to prevent 
the enemy from crossing it, and carrying out their declared intention 
of marching on Hyderabad, which lay some 250 miles to the south- 
east. 

Stevenson, advancing from Jafarabad, stormed and took the fort 
of Jalna on September 2nd, and during the next few days made night 
attacks on several of the enemy’s camps, and forced him to retire in a 
northerly direction. Wellesley at the same time moved northwards, 
and checked the enemy’s movement to the south, forcing him towards 
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the Ajanta: hills: Sjndhia had in the mean time been joined, by. bis 
infantry. and heavy guns, and the whole of the strength-of. the two 
Maratha: chieftains was now cancentrated to the south of the Ajarta 
pass. On September aist Wellesley’s and Stevenson’s forces had 
converged to within twelve miles of each other, north of Jalna, and on 
that.date the two British commanders met and concerted a plan to 
attack the enemy’s camp simultaneously on the morning of the 24th. 
They marched on the 22nd, Stevenson by the western route, and 
Wellesley round the low, flat-topped hills between Badnapur and Jalna. 
The enemy was reported to be at Bokardhan, and, acting on this 
information, Wellesley moved forward from Nalni on September 23rd, 
intending to arrive within aconvenient distance for striking the enemy 
on the following day. But the intelligence proved false, and he 
suddenly and unexpectedly found himself in the presence of the 
liostile armies, which were drawn up on a tongue of Jand enclosed by 
the Juah and Kelna rivers, their left resting on the village of Assaye, 
their right stretching for six miles in a westerly direction towards 
Bokardhan, It may appear at first sight that the duties of recon- 
noitring had been neglected by the cavalry, but it was impossible 
to view the enemy’s positions until the main body of the army was 
brought up, as they were always surrounded by immense bodies of 
Horse, Thus it was that, Stevenson being still ata distance, Wellesley 
found himself called upon to face the alternative of attacking an 
enemy over 50,000 strong with 230 guns, with a force of 6,000 men and 
17 guns, or else retreating to await the arrival of his other army. 
To have retired would have been to bring around him a swarm of 
49,000 Maratha horse, who would in all probability have destroyed 
his small force. With a determination that was a flash of genius 
worthy of a great commander, he at once resolved to attack, at the 
same instant perceiving the best method of carrying out his inten+ 
tion. 

The.enemy’s left and centre were composed of infantry drawn 
up in-several'lines, in front of which their guns stood ready to vomit 
forth death upon the assailants. A dense mass of horse was arrayed 
upon. the right, stretching away towards the west as far as eye could 
reach. In front of the hostile position, the Kelna river, with steep 
banks cut into by innumerable fissures, ran deep and swift, swollen by 
the:rains that had lately fallen. Beyond it, at a distance varying from 
half‘a mile to a mile of undulating ground, flowed the Juah river, on 
the hither bank of. which stood the village of Assaye. But between the 
hamlets of. Pipalgaon and Warur on the Kelna river was a: ford, 
whichithe enemy had neglected to occupy, betrayed at once to: the 
eagle eye of the British commander by the position of the villages on 
either bank. He at onee perceived that he could turn the Maratha left, 
forcing them to change front and to confine their line toa narrow 
Bpace where superiority of numbers would give them but little 
advantage. 

Favoured by the ground, this operation was carried out suecess« 
fully, and was not detected: by the enemy until the passage was 
secured,. Sindhia at once presented a new front, with his left resting 
on Assays, and his right on the Kelna river, 
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dealing with the Maratha Chieftains, and his despatches prove how 
much patience, diplomacy, and skill he exercised in this matter. Of 
the character of these people he wrote—In proportion as I gain 
experience of the Marathas. | have more reason to be astonished at 
the low unaccountable tricks which even the highest classes of them 
practice, with a view, however remote, to forward their own interest.” 
At length, seeing that their sole object in continuing negociations 
was to gain time, Wellesley moved out from Poona, directed his 
envoy, Colonel Collins, to leave the Maratha camp, and on the 7th 
August, having already warned the chiefs that he would commence 
hosilities unless they withdrew to their own territories, issued from 
his camp near Ahmednagar a proclamation amounting to a declara- 
tion of war. 

At this time the strength and distribution of the opposing forces 
were as follows :— 

Wellesley, in camp near Ahmednagar, with :— 


Cavalry— 


1gth Light Dragoons eve oe 384 men. 
4th Native cavalry ae 
Sth os » vee oa 1,347 » 
7th ys oo ee 
Artillery— 
17 guns and ase oe ee 173» 
Infantry — 
74th regiment wee 
78th regiment aa 0 } 1,368 » 
ist battalion, 2nd regiment, native infantrs 
Ist and 2nd battalions, 3rd regiment, native in- 
fantry ; we $ 631 
Ist battalion, 8th regiment, native infantry 5031 on 


and battalion, 12th regiment, native infantry 
and battalion, 18th regiment, native infantry 
He also had 653 pioneers of the establishment of Fort St. George, 
2,400 cavalry, belonging to the Raja of Mysore, and about 3,000 
Maratha horse. 
Under Colonel Stevenson at Aurangabad were :— 


Cavalry 
grd and 6th regiments, native cavalry ee: gog men. 
Artillery 
120, 
dnfantry— 
His Majesty’s Scotch brigade ae ses 778 * 


and battalion, 2nd regiment, native Infantry a) 
1st battalion, 6th regiment, —_,, ob 
2nd batralion, 7th regiment, ,, s 
and battalion, gth regiment, ,, a t 6113 
1st and 2nd battalions, 11th regiment, native in- 
fantry. 


together with 276 gun lascars and 212 pioneers. 
® Norg.—His Majesty’s Scotch brigade afterwards became the 94th Foot. 
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Sindhia had a garrison at Ahmednagar, and was encamped at 
Jalgaon, some 35 miles north of the Ajanta Pass, whence he threaten- 
ed the Nizam's territories, with an army of 18,000 horse, «1 battalions 
of infantry, 170 field guns, and 3 heavy guns. 

The Raja of Berar, co-operating with Sindhia, had 20,000 horse, 
6,000 infantry, 35 field guns, 500 rockets, and 500 camel guns. 

Sindhia’s infantry and artillery were officered by Europeans, and 
included four battalions of the famous Begum Sumroo, whose roman- 
tic history is related in Sleeman’s Reminiscences, The infantry of 
the Raia of Berar was under the command of Beni Sing, and was 
well-trained and disciplined. Under the instruction and command of 
European adventurers, among whom may be mentioned de Boigne 
and Perron, the Maratha infantry and artillery had been brought toa 
high state of efficiency. But this organised infantry in some respects 
detracted from the power of the Confederacy, as Wellesley himself 
observed when he wrote in November 1803. 

“ Sindhia’s armies had actually been brought to a very favourable 
state of discipline, and his power had become formidable by the 
exertions of the European officers in his service; but I think it is 
much to be doubted whether his power, or rather that of the Maratha 
nation would not have been more formidable, at least to the British 
Government, if they had never had an European, asan infantry soldier, 
in their service; and had carried on their operations, in the manner 
of the original Marathas, only by means of cavalry. Ihave no doubt 
whatever but that the military spirit of the nation has been destroyed 
by their establishments of infantry and artillery, possibly, indeed, by 
other causes; atall eventsit is certain that those establishments, 
however formidable, afford us a good object of attack ina war with the 
Marathas, and that the destruction of them contributes to the success 
of the contest ; because, having made them the principal object of their 
attention, and that part of their strength on which they place most 
reliance, they become also the principal reliance of the army ; and 
therefore when they are lost thecavalry will not act.” This was 
written after the experience of Assaye, but may be quoted now in order 
to show the characteristics ofthe military force with which Wellesley 
had to contend, The British General might have added that 
the artillery and infantry of the Maratha army proved somewhat of an 
incumbrance, detracting from the mobility which rendered their preda- 
tory horsemen so famous in times gone by. 

Before proceeding further with this narrative, it is advisable to give 
some description of the physical features of the country which was to 
form the theatre of operations in the coming campaign. The scene of 
the approaching conflict lay within that part of India known as the 
Deccan, situated between the Tapti and Kistna rivers. It contained 
within its limits the Maratha states of Poona and Satara ; the territory 
of the Raja of Berar, and, about Ahmednagar, a portion of that of 
Sindhia ; also the district of Khandesh, and the northern part of the 
dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad, an independent prince, formerly 
a vassal of the Moghal Emperor. 

This extensive region consists in the main of an elevated plateau, 
from one to two thousand feet above the level of the sea, [ts northern 
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boundary, betweenthe Tapti river and the plains of Berar and 
Khandesh, is characterised by a lofty range of rugged hills, known as 
the Satpuras, covered with dense forest, and rising toa height of 4,000 
feet above sea-level. On the outlying peaks of this range, like 
sentinels guarding the passes from the north, stand the fortresses of 
Asirgarh, Narnala, and Gawilgarh, built of massive stone. From 
these strongholds in the mountains marauding parties of Pindaris had 
been inthe habit of issuing forth to prey on the rich countries that lay 
at theirfeet. Below the Satpuras stretches the fertile valley of Berar, 
-watered in cue season by many streams, and having a rich alluvial 
surface known as black cotton soil, which bears fine crcps of millet, 
wheat, andcotton. ‘Thisexpanse of plain is now nearly all under 
cultivation, but at the period of the war it was probably in part covered 
withjungle. The numerous villages dotted over the land testify to the 
prosperity of the inhabitants, whilst the fact thateach hamlet contains 
a dilapidated mud fort proves that they date at least as far back as the 
turbulent times of the last century. 

The south-west frontier of Berar, and the boundary of Khandesh 
which lies upon its border are marked bya spur of the Western Ghauts, 
through which there are several passes, including those of Kesari, 
Ajanta,and Rajura, steep on their northern outlet, but more easy of 
access where they debouch into the plains on the south. These hills, 
though not so lofty, wide, or well-watered, are similar in nature to the 
Satpuras, whilstto thesouth of them the soil, though not quite so 
rich, and the general aspect of the country are similarto North 
“Berar, but the level is frequently broken by low stony or rocky hills, a 
range of which stretches from near Aurungabad to Jalna. 

Three great streams, the Tapti, Godavari, and Kistna, rising in the 
Western Ghauts, water the whole of this region, receiving many tribu- 
taries in their course. During the rainy season the water-courses, after 
a heavy downfall, become rapid and turbid streams, and many of them 
which have previously been dry or have contained only occasional pools 
of water are transformed into unfordable torrents, When the rain 
ceases, however, and with it the supply of water, these rivers soon run 
off again, and are mostly easily passable, except the larger ones suchas 
the Godavari, Pein Gunga and Kistna, which are generally fordable only 
during the dry season. Inthe hot weather, and sometimes in the cold 
season, only the larger rivers and nullahs contain water, varying in 
quantity according to the prevailing atmospheric conditions. 

During the prevalence of the south-west monsoon, from June to 
September, the black cotton soil which under the heart of the summer 
sun has been burnt up and is cracked into innumerable fissures, .is con- 
verted by heavy rain from an arid desert into a kind of quagmire over 
which men and horses move with difficulty, whilst it is quite impassable 
for wheeled traffic ; buta day or two of sunshine soon dries the surface 
of the ground. The fields in this country as a rule have _no fences or 
hedges ; the villages are built of mud, sometimes on a foundation of 
‘stone, and.are frequently surcounded by.a few acres of gardens. and 
enclosures. 

The British General was already acquainted witha part of 
Southern. Maratha territory, where he-had been employed in the-year 
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operations, separated from the Raja of Berar, whilst Wellesley 
marched back to Ajanta, and descended the Ghaut to Ferdapur to 
stop the former chieftain. 

In the meantime Stevenson entered Barhanpur without opposition 
on October 16th, and then invested Asirgarh, took the Pettah onthe 
18th with a léss of two killed and five wounded, and, having erected 
a battery against the fort, gained possession of it by capitulation on 
the 21st. 

The Raja of Berar had now moved to the southward, and had entered 
the Nizam’s dominions bythe Kesari Ghaut, so Wellesley was again oblig- 
edto turn towards the west. The marches and countermarches of the 
British general may be followed on the map, and are best described in 
his own words, written on October 26th :—‘‘ Since the battle of Assaye 
I have been like a man who fights with one hand and defends himself 
with the other. With Colonel Stevenson’s corps [ have acted offensively 
and defended the territories of the Nizam and the Peshwa. In doing this 
I have made some terrible marches, but I have been singularly fortunate : 
first, in stopping the enemy when they intended to pass tothe south- 
ward, throughthe Casserbarry (Kesari) Ghaut; and afterwards, by a 
rapid march to the northward, in stopping Sindhia when he was moving 
to interrupt Colone Stevenson’s operations against Asirgarh; in which 
he would otherwise undoubtedly have succeeded. I moved up the Ghaut 
as soonas Colonel Stevenson got possession of Asirgarh; and { think 
that in a day or two I shall turn Ragoji Bhonsla, who has passed 
through to the southward. AtalleventsI amin time to prevent him 
doing avy mischief.” 

These masterly movements were entirely successful. By a long 
march to the south, Wellesley succeeded in turning backthe army of 
the Raja of Berar, causing hira to fly along the Godavari and driving 
him back again into hisown country, whither he followed him .down 
the Ajanta Ghaut on November 25th. 


In carrying out these operations, the British General had many diffi- 
culties to contend with, He had to cover the approach of his own convoys 
fromthe south, whilst from his allies he received no assistance, and 
frequently experienced opposition. The Government of Hyderabad 
was even then scarcely less effete and corrupt than that of the Maratha 
States, and the officials of the Nizam were many of them in league 
with the enemy, and in some cases refused to admit the British 
wounded to the protection of their forts. 


The marches of the British army during the latter end of October, 
and the beginning of November, were among the most remarkable 
recorded in history, carried out as they were in pursuit of a mobile 
enemy, through a difficult country, encumbered with a heavy artillery 
train. 

Regarding the march of the army, the following occurs in the 
Fournal of Major-General Str Fasper Nicolls :-—“ Six roads up the 
Ghauts are now open. Here it may not be out of place to mention 
that, immediately on our coming to our ground each day, the neigh- 
bouring villagers are sent for, and the Captain of the Guides, after 
comparing their accounts, takes down all the necessary information 
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relative to the roads to the flanks and front, where and in what 
quantity water is procurable; this is the main object of enquiry, 
unless where “hauts are to be passed, or rivers forded; the latter, 
however, rarely occurs. After the camp has been pitched and the 
men been refreshed, the officers of Pioneers examine the adjoining 
roads, and take care that a passage tc the front and one to each flank 
are prepared, at least for the distance of one mile.” 

With regard to the order of march, the same Fournal tells 
us :—‘ The general was beat at half-past four, the assembly at half- 
past five, and we marched immediately after. Since the 8th of last 
month (September) General Wellesley has left off the usual mode of 
announcing the march or halt of the army in order to -prevent the 
enemy from having intelligence of the intended marches of this 
division. At present no person can certainly foretell whether the 
army is to move or not, except when the General has positively deter- 
mined that he will not, and then he acquaints the heads of departments 
that they may profit of the time. 

A body of Mysore horse, about four hundred, leads the column of 
march ; this, at some distance, is followed by the cavalry; the new 

icquets of infantry march in their rear, then the line of infantry, 
‘ollowed by the park, store, and provision carts ; the guns of the allies 
close the line of carriages, the ammunition and park bullocks follow 
them, and the rear guard, consisting of the old picquets; a squadron 
of cavalry, which moves on the reverse flank, and another body of four 
hundred Mysoreans, close the line. 

Detachments of pioneers attend the leading divisions of the cavalry, 
advanced guard, the line, and the park. Guides are sent every morning 
before the assembly beating to the heads of the cavalry advanced and 
rear guard, The baggage is ordered to be kept on the reverse flank 
entirely. The horsemen of the allies march on either flank, as most 
agreeable to their leaders. The Brigadier of Cavalry is ordered to 
halt whenever he may exceed the distance of three-quarters of a mile 
in front of the infantry ; the long roll for a halt isto be beat by any 
corps the march of which may by accident be so long stopped as to 
occasion a break of one hundred yards: this to be repeated from front 
to rear by every corps; and when ready to move again the taps are 
passed, as before, along the line, which proceeds.” 

Towards the middle of November Sindhia made overtures of peace, 
and Wellesley, in an agreement concluded with his envoy at Rajura on 
the 23rd of that month, assented to cease hostilities with him, provid- 
ed he would keep at a distance of at least forty miles to the east ward of 
Ellichpur. Still pursuing the Bhonsla northwards through Berar, the 
British Commander was joined by Stevenson on November 2oth at 
Patholi, near which place the latter had halted on his way to the invest- 
ment of Gawilgarh. It was not until the afternoon of that day that 
the British army came into contact with the enemy, who were drawn up 
on a broad plain in front of the village of Argaum. This plain is 
intersected by innumerable water-courses which drain the southern 
slopes of the Satpura hills, and empty themselves into the Purna river. 
Approaching Argaum from the south one passes through an area of 
almost unbroken cultivation, perhaps one of the richest cotton and 
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It had already been determined that the first act of war should'be 
the capture of Ahmednagar, the possession of which would ensure 
the safety of the line of communications with Poona and Bombay, 
whilst it would cut off from the hostile princes such of the Southera 
Maratha chieftains as were discontented with the order of things 
established by the British Government. On the 8th August Welles- 
ley advanced to attack this stronghold, which was held by some 5,000 
men, including a body of Arabs and some cavalry, The fortress and 
pettah, or native town, were enclosed within the usual outer wall of 
mud and stone, about eighteen feet high with small bastions at 
every hundred yards. The Fort itself was one of the strongest in 
India. It was nearly circular in shape, and was built of solid stone, 
having a wide ditch all roundit. Ithadlarge bastions at short inter- 
vals, mounted with at least sixty guns, from 12to 52-pounders. On a 
large tower or barbette stood the Mahalachmi, a brass gun about 22 
feet in length, carrying a ball 17 pounds in weight. 

Colonel Welsh, who was present, gives in his Military Remi nis- 
cences the following description of the attack on the outer wall : 

“We had not hitherto seen the face of an enemy, and now for 
the first time perceived the walls of both the Pettah and the fort 
lined with men, whose arms glittered in the sun, whilst another body 
of troops was encamped outside, between them. As we stood 
with the General, reconnoitring from a small elevated spot, 
within long gun-shot of both places, he directed the leaders where they 
were to fix their ladders: but unaware that there was no rampart, 
we were ordered to escalade the curtains without breaching. The 
fort lay on our right hand, and the pettah in front, within gun-shot 
of each other; when the first column was ordered to attempt a long 
curtain to the extreme left having a high building immediately in 
its rear. The ladders were speedily planted and the assault made; 
but each man as he ascended fell, hurled from the top of the wall. 
This unequal struggle lasted about ten minutes, when they desisted, 
with the loss of about fifteen killed and about fifty wounded ; amongst 
whom were.Captains Duncan Grant, Mackenzie, and Humberstone, 
and Lieutenant Anderson, killed ; and Lieutenant Larkins mortally 
wounded. The third party to the right advanced nearly at the same 
moment, but a gun-elephant taking fright at the firing from the fort, 
rad down the centre of our column, which occasioned no little confu- 
sion, and some delay. giving the enemy more time and means to 
oppose the first attack, Being furnished with two scaling ladders 
only, we reached the curtain and planted them at the very re-entering 
angle formed by a small bastion, the enemy playing some heavy guns 
on us from the fort. Such a rush was made at first that one ladder 
broke down with our gallant leader and several men, and we were 
forced to work hard with the other. Captain Vesey was then a very 
stout heavy man ; but what impediment, short of death, can arrest 
a soldier at such a crisis ? He was soon on the bastion, surrounded 
by men determined to carry everything before them. Our two Euro- 
pean companies had all scrambled up, and about one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred of the 3rd, when a cannon shot smashed our last 
ladder, and broke the thigh of my Subadar. We were now a party 
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of three hundred men, left solely to our own resources, and dashing 
down we scoured all the streets near the wall,the enemy only once 
making a stand, and suffering accordingly. At length, arriving 
near a gate, marked out for the centre attack, and, a loud peal of can- 
non and musketry from without announcing the second party 
under Colonel Wallace, we drove all the defenders before us, and 
some of our men opened the gate while they were battering at it 
from the outside, by which one of our party was killed. Our loss 
was eleven killed and twenty-two wounded, including Lieutenant 
Plenderleath killed, and Lieutenant Nielson wounded. Our two 
parties now uniting under Colonel Wallace soon succeeded in 
clearing the place of our opponents, who we afterwards learnt were 
one thousand five hundred Arabs and about three thousand Ma- 
rathas, few if any of whom reached the fort, but were forced to 
fly in the other direction. The second column had but few cas- 
ualties ; and thus we had the quiet possession of a very fine and 
rich town, with a few prisoners, by three o’clock. Our total loss 
in killed and wounded being one hundred and sixty men.” 

All the garrison, including the Arabs, except those required to 
man the fort, made their escape during the night after this assault. 
Next day the batteries opened upon the citadel, a breach was soon 
made, and the bombardment was continued for two days. But the 
enemy did not stand for another assault. and asked for and obtain- 
ed terms of capitulation, under which, to the number of 1,490, 
they marched out and were allowed to depart with all their private 
proporty. These men became subsequently a horde of lawless 

lunderers, but eventually met with retribution as will be related 
ereafter. Thus fell a place which Wellesley described as the 
strongest fortress he had seen. A wild scene gf disorder fol'owed, 
soldiers and sepoys all taking part in plundering Sindhia’s palace and 
other buildings, nor did the looting cease until two Native soldiers 
had been seized and summarily hanged in the gateway of the palace. 

The capture of this fortress was not important only by reason 
of its situation and strength, but from the great moral effect it had 
upon the Natives, doubtless determining many who were in doubt 
as to which side they would take. Gokla,a Maratha Chief in the 
British camp, wrote to his friends at Poona :—“‘ These English are 
a strange people, and their General is a wonderful man; they came 
here in the morning, lLoked at the Pettah wall, walked over it, 
killed all the garrison and returned to breakfast ! what can withstand 
them ?” 

The care of his wounded, the settlement of the conquered 
districts around Ahmednagar, and the dilficulties of supply and 
transport, prevented Wellesley from quitting that place for some 
time. However, Stevenson had already been despatched eastwards, 
and was moving between Aurungabad and Jafarabad, keeping watch 
upon the enemy’s movements, and guarding the passes through the 
Ajanta hills. 

At length, on August 18th, Wellesley moved towards the Goda- 
vari, which was crossed between Senbugaon and Toka, the passage 
occupying a weck, for the river was wide, deep, and swift. The 
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army crossed in wicker boats made by the troops from the jungle 
and covered with bullock skins. It is probable that these boats 
were constructed of a kind of willow known as sumbalu which grows 
profusely in many parts of the Deccan, and makes excellent gabions. 

The difficulties of supply with which the General had to contend 
will be understood from the following extract from a letter he wrote 
to Major Shawe on 24th August :— 

“Twelve days have elapsed since I took Ahmednagar; and in 
that time I have marched nearly fifty miles, and have crossed the 
river Godavari; having settled our conquests south of that river, 
I hope to get on equally well in the future; but I tremble for the 
want of the common country grains for the followers and cattle. The 
country is ccmpletely exhausted, the villages depopulated, and large 
tracts of excellent land uncultivated. Indeed, I believe that these facts 
are the principal causes of Holkar’s keeping aloof from the confede- 
rates. We have lost such numbers of cattle by the length of our inarch 
and starvation, that we have none to carry grain for our followers 
and I learn that we have lost vast numbers of those coming from 
General Stuart’s army; | believe nearly one-half of the whole number, 

However, large numbers of dealers attend the camp, who came 
with me from Mysore; and if the Nizam’s servants afford us any 
supplies, we shall still do tolerably well. I have plenty for the troops, 
and it may be depended upon that I will do everything in my power 
to procure what is wanted for the followers.” 


Wellesley’s movements in this campaign have been described as 
complicated, though skilful. Skilful indeed they were, following every 
manceuvre of the enemy, yet a study of the map and of the British 
general’s correspondence shows that his movements were exceedingly 
simple until after the battle of Assaye, when it becomes more diffi- 
cult to follow them. 

On August 26th he wrote to Colonel Murray : “ Since the beginning 
of the war, Colonel Stevenson has been exposed, single-handed, to 
the united armies of Sindhia and the Raja of Berar. Not a Maratha 
horseman has been able to show himself in the Nizam’s territories, 
and Colonel Stevenson on the 23rd played the Maratha trick upon 
them, by cutting off some of their supplies. 

Nevertheless the Maratha chiefs, taking advantage of Stevenson’s 
absence to the east, entered the Nizam’s territories, with their horse 
only, on 24th August by the Ajanta Ghaut, and spread their Pindaris 
over the country, concentrating their main force in the direction of 
Jalna. Wellesley now advanced to Aurungabad, and thence moved 
south to the Godavari, and kept along that river in order to prevent 
the enemy from crossing it, and carrying out their declared intention 
of marching on Hyderabad, which lay some 2§0 miles to the south- 
east. 

Stevenson, advancing from Jafarabad, stormed and took the fort 
of Jalna on September 2nd, and during the next few days made night 
attacks on several of the enemy’s camps, and forced him to retire in a 
northerly direction. Wellesley at the same time moved northwards, 
and checked the enemy’s movement to the south, forcing him towards 
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been scattered to the four winds, whilst the victories of General Lake 
in the north had made themselves felt in this part of India also. 
Already the chieftains began to enquire concerning terms of peace. 
But the British Commander pursued his way relentlessly towards his 
goal. He would be satisfied with nothing less than the complete 
destruction of the hostile power. There still remained one strong- 
hold to subdue, and upon this the march of the victorious army was 
directed. 

North-west of Ellichpur, crowning one of the highest peaks of 
the Satpura range, stands the great fortress of Gawilgarh, the 
enceinte of which can on a clear day be plainly distinguished from a 
distance of many miles. . 

To this fortress there are several approaches. Some three miles 
from Eilichpur the road to the north-west splits into two branches, 
both of which lead to Gawilgarh—one, a somewhat circuitous way, 
through the villages of Dhamangaon and Mota; the other by way of 
the hamlets of Deogaon and Imlibagh, the path entering the hills 
through the valley of the Chandrabagha river, a considerable stream 
in the rainy season, but a dry, stony water-course during the greater 
part of the year, 

There is a third and circuitous road which, winding up the 
mountains for sixteen miles due north to Ghatang, turns abruptly to 
the west, and, passing through dense forest for another sixteen miles, 
emerges on to the plateau north of Gawilgarh. It is probable that 
this was the route taken by Stevenson, who was detached to attack 
the fort from the north, whilst Wellesley himself advanced by way of 
Deogaon and Imlibagh, disposing his force about the southern face 
of the hill to prevent the euvemy from escaping. 

On the 6th December the villages of Dhamangaon and Deogaon 
were cleared of the enemy, whose advanced posts were driven into 
the fort, the following account of which is to be found in the general’s 
official despatch: —‘‘ The fort of Gawilgarh is situated in a range of 
mountains between the sources of the rivers Purna and Tapti. It 
stands on a lofty mountain in this range, and consists of one complete 
inner fort, which fronts to the south, where the rock is most steep ; and 
an outer fort which covers the inner to the north-west and north. 
This outer fort has a third wall, which covers the approach to it from 
the north by the village of Labada. All these walls are strongly built, 
and fortified by ramparts and towers. 

The communications with the fort are through three gates ; one to 
the south with the inner fort ; one to the north-west with the outer fort; 
and one to the north with the third wall. The ascent to the first is 
very long and steep, and is practicable only for men; that to the 
second is by a road used for the common communications of the 
garrison with the countries to the southward; but the road passes 
round the west side of the fort, and is exposed for a great distance 
to its fire: it is so narrow as to make it impracticable to approach 
regularly by it, and the rock is scarped on each side. This road 
also leads no farther than to the gate. The communication with the 
northern gate is direct from the village of Labada, and here the 
ground is level with that of the fort; but the road to Labada leads 
through the mountains for about 30 miles from Ellichpur ; and it was 
obvious that the labour of moving ordnance and stores to Labada 
would be very great.” 
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Nevertheless, by dint of the great exertions of the troops, 
Stevenson’s force managed to drag some of their guns through the 
forest to Labada, where batteries were erected. The difficulties to 
be overcome in this undertaking, which occupied five days, and the 
manner in which those difficulties were met, can be understood from 
an anecdote of Colonel Welsh, who relates:—‘‘ We had been one 
night working very hard at a battery half way up the hill, and 
afterwards cleared a road up to it, but no power we possessed could 
move our iron battering guns above a few hundred yards from the 
bottom, so steep and rugged was the ascent. I was just relieved 
from working by a fresh party, and enjoying a few moments’ rest on 
some clean straw, when the officer commanding the working party 
came up to Colonel Wallace, and reported that it was impossible to 
get the heavy guns up to the battery. The Colonel, who was 
Brigadier of the trenches, exclaimed,—“ Impossible! hoot mon ! it must 
be done! I’ve got the order in my pocket!” By the evening of 
the 14th December a practicable breach was made, and next morning 
the outer wall was carried by the 94th regiment and the native corps, 
The wall of the inner fort wasthen escaladed by the light companies 
of the g4th, who opened the gates for their comrades, and in spite 
of the desperate efforts of the garrison, consisting of Rajputs and 
Beni Sing’s Infantry, who made a determined resistance, the strong- 
hold was soon in the hands of the British. Great numbers of the 
enemy were slain, including Beni Singh, whose body was found 
under a heap of dead at the gate. 

In attempting to escape from the north-west gate during the 
assault, a body of the enemy was met by a detachment of the 78th 
and 1oth regiments under Colonel Chalmers, who had been sent to 
co-operate with Stevenson, and arrived at this moment. 

Thus every way of egress was barred, for the southern gate was 
covered by Wellesley’s brass guns and the remainder of his force. 
Beni Sing had directed that his wives and daughters were to be 
slaughtered, so that they should not fall into the enemy's hands, 
but the work of assassination was not fully carried out, owing either 
to the humanity or carelessness of those to whom the performance 
of the deed was entrusted. Only three of the unfortunate women 
were killed, and a few were slightly wounded. The British loss 
amounted to one officer (Lieutenant Young of the 74th) and 13 men 
killed, and 2 officers and 110 men wounded. 

The turreted walls of the fort of Gawilgarh are ‘still in an excel- 
lent state of preservation, whilst about a dozen guns which formed its 
armament remain to this day, lying among the rank undergrowth 
within the walls. 

The fort is abandoned and uninhabited save for a few families 
residing in sorhe squalid huts just within the northern gate, who are 
perhaps descendants of those who so bravely defended it 97 years 
ago. 

This brilliant enterprise brought the war to a speedy conclusion. 
On the fall of this place which had hitherto been deemed impreg- 
nable, the Raja of Berar at once sued for peace, which was ecucl ded 
at Deogaon on December 17th, 1803. By the terms of this treaty, 
certain territories were ceded to the British and their allies, whilst 
the Bhonsla engaged “never to take or retain in his service any 
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Frenchman, or the subject of any other European or American Power, 
the Government of which may beat war with the British Govern- 
ment; or any British subject, whether European or Indian, without 
the consent of the British Government.” 

The submission of the Raja was soon followed by that of his ally 
Sindhia, with whom a similar treaty was concluded at Anjangaon a 
fortnight later. 

On his return march to Poona the British General was fully 
occupied with the settlement of the country that had formed the theatre 
of the recent operations. Amongst other undertakings was that of the 
dispersal of a body of freebooters at Munkaisir, near Ahmednagar, 
largely composed of the garrison who had been allowed to escape when 
that place was taken, This expedition was completely successful, 
and resulted in the dispersal of the bandits, and the capture of all 
their baggage, containing immense plunder and a number of guns. 

Having completed his work in the Deccan, Wellesley arrived in 
Poona on the 27th February 1804, thus bringing to a conclusion an 
enterprise that had been so productive of important results to the 
British Empire, and of glory to the British arms. The close of this 
campaign marked an era in the progress of the British Empire in 
India. It signalised the commencement of the disintegration of the 
Maratha power, and of the policy of establishing protectorates over 
foreign states, some of which were subsequently absorbed under 
British Government. 

The Governor-General was, on his return to England, subjected 
to some criticism on account of the so-called aggressive policy which 
characterised his term of office. He was censured by certain of those 
narrow-mioded politicians (whose counterports may be found to-day) 
whose mental horizon was limited by their own personal views and 
interests or by those of their party, whilst the general was in some 
measure blamed by them for the part he had played in furthering his 
_ brother’s policy. 

But the consensus of public opinion was not in favour of such 
purblind cavillers. And we, in the bright light cast by a hundred 
years of history and a century of progress in the policy they inaugu- 
rated (even were such illumination necessary), can rightly judge of the 
great qualities of the statesman and of the soldier, and of the immea- 
surable and lasting services they performed for their country and for 
mankind. The perspective lent by time enables us to view things 
broadly, with a due regard for the proportion of events, and for their 
effect upon ‘succeeding generations. 

A contemplation of this peaceful and prosperous land, where no 
clash of arms has resounded for many decades; where the fort con- 
tained in every village, now no longer required, is mouldering into 
dust, is alone sufficient evidence to prove the righteousness of the 
policy that led to the overthrow of Maratha power, and to the even- 
tual establishment of a permanent peace under the beneficent rule of 
the British Government. : 

The elimination of baneful states, the destruction of harmful and 
effete politics which constitute in themselves a danger to mankind and 
a barrier to the progress of the human race are objects in themselves 
sufficient to justify measures such as those which led to the gradual 
building-up of our Empire in the East, and will most assuredly be the 
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cause of the construction and consolidation of other Empires, in other 
parts of the world, and in future times. 


COMMENTS ON THE OPERATIONS. 


At the commencement of the foregoing narrative it was cbserved 
that valuable lessons are to be drawn from a study of the history of 
other times than our own, and it may not be unprofitable to briefly 
indicate some Of those lessons in the present instance, and to deduce 
from the campaign that has been described some examples which may 
serve to illustrate the truth of the saying that history repeats itsell. 

Those who have carefully studied the course of Wellesley’s opera- 
tions, and have followed on the map the progress of the British army 
step by step from victory to victory until the end came in the com- 
plete overthrow of the enemy, cannot fail to have perceived that the 
main cause of success consisted in the attention paid to detail by the 
British commander, A perusal of his despatches and correspondence, 
written during the war, willreveal the fact that no matter, however 
trivial, escaped his notice, that every care possible was taken both as 
regards the details of supply and transport, and information of the 
enemy’s movements, and measures to frustrate those movements, 
Attention to detail, combined with a masterly strategy and skilful tactics 
adapted to the circumstances of the moment, isa characteristic of all 
great commanders. To leave undone or unthought of no matter, 
however small, which may contribute to success, to neglect no 
precaution, however trivial, that may tend to obviate failure, is to 
ensure the attainment of one’s object if such attainment be possible. 
And just as success in war, as in other affairs, apart from the 
element of chance, is due to such attention to detail, so in the 
history of all campaigns, failure and disaster may generally be 
traced to its neglect. 

The main features of the operations that have been described 
consist in the utilisation by the British General of the natural obstacles 
that offered themselves, viz., mountains and rivers. 

This we see at every turn whether such obstacles are made use of 
to protect the army from the raids of the myriad Maratha horse, 
or to cover the approach of convoys, or whether they are taken 
advantage of to frustrate the manceuvres of the enemy, and prevent 
his predatory incursions into the territory of the allies. 

Thus the British commander made use of the impediment offered 
tothe enemy by the river Godavery in flood, which he well knew 
the Marathas were afraid to cross, whilst he could pass his army to 
and fro across the stream by means of the boats he was careful to 
provide. The use he made of this river, both as an obstacle and as 
an advanced base, forms one of the most prominent features of the 
campaign. l ms : i 

Again, he took full advantage of the Ajanta hills, as is evidenced 
by his marches and countermarches subsequent to the battle of 
Assaye, when the few passes that existed through the mountain range 
facilitated the operations undertaken for the defence of the Nizam’s 
Dominions. The skilful employment of the two forces at his disposal, 
from Ahmednagar to Argaum, from astrategical point of view, is 
worthy of note, when, as Wellesley himself described it, he was 
“like a man who fights with one hand, and defends himself with the 
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relative to the roads to the flanks and front, where and in what 
quantity water is procurable; this is the main object of enquiry, 
unless where ‘ihauts are to be passed, or rivers forded; the latter, 
however, rarely occurs. After the camp has been pitched and the 
men been refreshed, the officers of Pioneers examine the adjoining 
roads, and take care that a passage tc the front and one to each flank 
are prepared, at least for the distance of one mile.” 

With regard to the order of march, the same Fournal tells 
us :—‘ The general was beat at half-past four, the assembly at half- 
past five, and we marched immediately after. Since the 8th of last 
month (September) General Wellesley has left off the usual mode of 
announcing the march or halt of the army in order to -prevent the 
enemy from having intelligence of the intended marches of this 
division, At present no person can certainly foretell whether the 
army is to move or not, except when the General has positively deter- 
mined that he will not, and then he acquaints the heads of departments 
that they may profit of the time. 

A body of Mysore horse, about four hundred, leads the column of 
march ; this, at some distance, is followed by the cavalry; the new 

icquets of infantry march in their rear, then the line of infantry, 
ollowed by the park, store, and provision carts ; the guns of the allies 
close the line of carriages, the ammunition and park bullocks follow 
them, and the rear guard, consisting of the old picquets; a squadron 
of cavalry, which moves on the reverse flank, and another body of four 
hundred Mysoreans, close the line. 

Detachments of pioneers attend the leading divisions of the cavalry, 
advanced guard, the line, and the park. Guides are sent every morning 
before the assembly beating to the heads of the cavalry advanced and 
rear guard, The baggage Is ordered to be kept on the reverse flank 
entirely. The horsemen of the allies march on either flank, as most 
agreeable to their leaders. The Brigadier of Cavalry is ordered to 
halt whenever he may exceed the distance of three-quarters of a mile 
in front of the infantry ; the long roll for a halt isto be beat by any 
corps the march of which may by accident be so long stopped as to 
occasion a break of one hundred yards: this to be repeated from front 
torear by every corps; and when ready to move again the taps are 
passed, as before, along the line, which proceeds.” 

Towards the middle of November Sindhia made overtures of peace, 
and Wellesley, in an agreement concluded with his envoy at Rajuraon 
the 23rd of thatmonth, assented to cease hostilities with him, provid- 
ed he would keep at a distance of at least forty miles to the eastward of 
Ellichpur. Still pursuing the Bhonsla northwards through Berar, the 
British Commander was joined by Stevenson on November 2oth at 
Patholi, near which place the latter had halted on his way to the invest- 
ment of Gawilgavh. It was not until the afternoon of that day that 
the British army came into contact with the enemy, who were drawn up 
on a broad plain in front of the village of Argaum. This plain is 
intersected by innumerable water-courses which drain the soathern 
slopes of the Satpura hills, and empty themselves into the Purna river. 
Approaching Argaum from the south one passes through an area of 
almost unbroken cultivation, perhaps one of the richest cotton and 
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SOME FOREIGN ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 
RECONNAISSANCE OF SHUGNAN IN 1894. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN BY MAJorR E. J, MEDLEY, 17TH 
BENGAL LANCERS. 


As far asI have been able to discover no Englishman has 
ever yet visited the valley of the Shakh-Dara, and not many Russians. 
In fact the following is the only account of that valley which I 
have come across in the course of a somewhat extensive study of 
the literature relating to the Pamirs. It appeared in the “ Turkestan 
Gazette ” in 1896, and so far as my information goes the report is. 
still quite up to date. 

That our knowledge of this particular valley is not what it 
should be may be surmised from a comparison of the best English 
map of the Pamirs, viz. that published by the Royal Geographical 
Society under the direction of Lord Curzon, with this reconnaissance 
report. 

I was informed by an officer of the Turkestan branch of the 
Russian General Staff that their map of the Famirs is kept secret. 
It is one of the very very few Russian maps that is labelled so, and 
seeing how very wide of the mark our best English map is, at any rate 
as regards the Shakh-Dara valley, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
the Russian Staff prefers to keep its map of the Pamirs secret. 


I. 


On Sunday, the gth July 1894, there was great rejoicing at the 
Pamir Post. The garrison, consisting of two non-permanent detach. 
ments, together with representatives of the small Kirghiz population 
of the Pamirs was welcoming General Yonof, who had arrived at the 
post with his staff somewhat in advance of the third, the reserve 
detachment which, together with the other two, was to give evidence 
inthe course of the summer of our firm resolve to occupy the Pamirs 
and defend its population from the raids and seizures of its neighbours. 

If the arrival of an officer or a caravan is an important event 
in the dull, commonplace life of the garrisonof the Pamir post, it 
may be easily realised that the usual daily routine on the present 
occasion was altogether upset, and that for several days high 
holiday reigned at the post. 

Remembrances, letters, and parcels from those near and dear to 
us gave such food for reflection, while the arrival on the Pamirs of the 
Commander of the detachments led us to hope that we should not be 
sitting for ever in the fort, but that possibly a campaign wasin store 
for us. 

ce) 
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Our expectations were, at least for some of us, soon fulfilled. 
It was decided to send two reconnoitring parties into the province 
of Shugnan, in order to defend the inhabitants of that Khanship 
from the raidsof the Afghans, who although they had crossed over 
to the left bank of the Panja river to the fort of Kila-i-Bar. Panja, 
yet might at any moment reappear on the right bank again; and 
also into the valleys of the *Gunt and Shakh-Dara, z.e., into parts which 
since the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1872-73 had come under the 
Russian sphere of influence. 

Summer was drawing to a close, and in Shugnah the inhabitants 
would be so soon cutting their crops. The time then was approach- 
ing when it would be most likely that the Afghans would make an 
attempt to cross the river to collect revenue from the Shugnis In 
order to forestall them it would be necessary for the reconnoitring 
parties to hasten, and accordingly on the roth July the two parties, 
each consisting of three officers, 12 foot soldiers, and 20 cossacks, 
together with a few Jigits as guides, started from the Pamir post, 
with the good wishes of those left behind. 

Notwithatanding the fact that the morning was cloudy aad that 
{t made several attempts to rain, all those who were not coming 
with the reconnoitring parties, including even our one lady, Mrs. 
Skerski, saw uson our way as far as the ford across the Murghabi 
river, which is about ten versts below the post. 


Weatarted exactly at 8a.M. and after going for 1$ hours we 
teached the crossing place. From want of other means of crossing, 
except two small sailing boats, and for want of wood with whicha bridge 
might have been built, the only way of crossing the Murghabi was by 
fording ; the heaviest and bulkiest packages, and all those to whom 
a wetting might have been dangerous, were sent across on camels, 
which had been specially collected at the ford for the purpose. 


In autumn and winter the Murghab contains so little water 
that it can be crossed without difficulty at any place. Now, 
however, on account of the thawing of the glaciers, which form the 
source of this river, the water was fairly deep (it was above the 
horses’ girths), and the current swift, consequently crossing was by 
no means easy, and moreover involved an enormous waste of time 
and strength, besides being attended with some loss; several bags 
of rations and forage were soaked through, also a box of ammuni- 
tion, a gun, and several other things. 


The infantry was sent across partlyon pack horses, and’ partly 
behind the Cossacks on their horses, which latter circumstance gave 
tise to many mild jokes on the part of the on-lookers. 

This was my third tour of service on the Pamirs, and every time we 
had to cross a river the same picture presented itself : until I wordered 
why our Turkestan troopsare not supplied with some means of cross= 
ing mountain streams which they are constantly being called upon to 
do ; folding sailing boats or pontoons, which could be carried on pack 
animals, bridges that will take to Pieces, adapted for crossing such 
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streams, or something of this sort? To say nothing of the gain to 
Government in the fewer losses that would be incurred. in property, 
arms, and ammunition, or the enormous amount of time and strength 
of the men that would be saved, some proper means of crossing rivers. 
would preserve the men’s health, fora bath in the cold, water of a 
mountain torrent, with no means of changing the clothing or footgear, 
until the stage is reached, and sometimes only at nightfall, cannot but 
be most prejudicial to the health of the troops, 

On this occasion it took us four hours of hard work to accomplish 
the passage of the Murghab, with much expenditure of strength and 
the soaking of a good many of the things, and then we continued the 
march along the left bank of the river, which was as bare, deserted 
and uninhabited as the right bank. 

Pamir scenery is remarkably monotonous and melancholy. Low 
hills, softly outlined against the sky, surrounding broad river valleys, 
absolutely bare and lifeless, are not calculated to impress the traveller 
with any idea of grandeur, such as is experienced in the Alai valley 
for instance. What might perhaps impress one is the height of the 
valleys above sea level, but this is not actually visible, it can only be 
imagined, or felt, and this too only when the difficulty of breathing, 
headache, bleeding from the nose, sickness, etc., make one realise 
the height at which one is travelling. 

After passing the tombs of Shah Jehan, situated on the right bank 
of the river, the only buildings in the whole of the Pamirs, the road 
makes a sharp bend to the left, and after rising on to a small plateau, 
on which is another group of nameless graves, one descends into the 
valley of the river Kara-Su, a tributary of the Murghab, in the 
channel of which there is a small plain, covered with stunted willow 
bushes. From the Trans-Alai crest, which separates the. Pamirs 
from Ferghana and the Alai up to the pass of Koi-Tezek, the bound- 
ary of Shugnan, #\¢., for a distance of about 400 versts, this is the 
only spot where any attempt at vegetation is to be found, and the 
eyes of the traveller involuntarily rest with pleasure on these stunted 
bushes, on which in any other part of the world he would not even 
bestow a single glance. 

After crossing to the steep left bank of the Kara-Su, which has 
excavated for itself a channel in the hard conglomerate soil in some 
placesattaining a thickness of from §0 to 70 feet, the road follows an 
almost flat expanse right up to the mouth of the Hoz-Jilga stream, 
where not long ago was erected a “ Rawat,” and where travellers 
usually halt for the night. 

This Rawat {rest-house) is inthe form of a four cornered room 
with mud walls, and a mud roof, for wood there is none. 

At this place there had been erected two Yurtas, which proved 
most serviceable, for it came on to rain during the night, although it 
is not supposed to rain on the Pamirs for more than eight or ten days 
in the year. 

Next day both parties started at daybreak, and marched dowp the 
valley of the Alichur to the camping ground of Chatir Tash, after 
crossing the Neza-Tash pass, which is so broad and level that one 
might easily drive over it. 
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The road keeps along the valley the whole way, flanked on either 
side by low hills, and to the accompaniment of the usual Pamir view. 
At the entrance to the Alichur valley however a rather striking view 
is seen. The whole valley is as visible asthe palm of one’s hand, and 
in the middle of it appears Chatir Tash (stone tent), looking like a 
huge “ Ram’s forehead,” though very like atent at a distance, and 
recalling the times when it withstood the solid mass of ice moving 
slowly down the valley, which strove in vain to overturn this giant 
stone, 

In the valley of the Alichur there is almost always a wind blowing, 
and invariably up the valley. 

This wind we experienced, and after our 48 verst march it was 
decidedly unpleasant, Notwithstanding the fact that the infantry took 
it in turns to ride on the pack horses, and that they carried nothing 
on their persons but their rifles and cartridges, they only reached the 
camping ground very late in the evening, and we had in front of us 
next day a 30 verst march, and being ina hurry were unable to make 
a day’s halt anywhere. 

We halted forthe night about five versts beyond Chatir Tash, 
ina place somewhat swampy, and covered with an abundance of good 


ass. 

The valley of the Alichur is generally noted for its excellent 
grazing, but notwithstanding that, it is not muchfrequented by the 
nomads, and the reason is that they are afraid of the Afghans—who 
in 1891 and 1892 established during the summer months a post at 
the east end of the Yeshil Kul, near Soma Tash, where in 1892 occur- 
ted the bloody conflict between us and the Afghans, which put an end 
once for all to the raids of the Afghans into our territory and to their 
habit of collecting revenue from our nomad subjects on the Pamirs, 

At the present time owing to the reconnaissance parties going in- 
to Shugnan, the nomads had come into the Alichur valley in some 
numbers. 

In consequence of this we were able to get milk, cheese, and other 
similar supplies in any quantity. Bettereventhan this was however 
the circumstance that we were here enabled to pass the night in some 
really good Yurtas, which shelteredus from the wind and the rain. 
The temperature too sank to*8$ (Réaumur) before morning, which 
made the Yurtas still more appreciated. 


IL 


Next day on the 21st July we started ata quarter past 7 in the 
morning, leaving at Chatir Tash as we had also done at the previous 
stage a post of three cossacks to bring on the mails. 

The road runs along the left bank of the Alichur river close tothe 
cliff, now and again rising to pass over a side nullah. After passing 
the mouth ofthe Bash Gumbaz stream, which comes down from the 
pass of the same name, and falls intothe Alichur river, the road runs 

ast one of the Rawats of Abdullah Khan. This Rawat is in a very 
air state of preservation, notwithstanding the fact that it has beenin 
existence for some 300 years, without any repairs. 


34° Fahrenheit. 
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At 4 o'clock a west wind sprang up and we were not sorry to see 
near the mouth of the ravine and stream of Mukur Shegehbet the 
Rawat, near which had been pitched for us some Yurtas. This Rawat 
has only recently been built, and standing as it does ona high bank it 
is visible from a long way off. : 


The soil here is full of saltpetre, and vegetation is consequently 
only found along the banks of the stream. 


While waiting the arrival of our baggage, which generally reached 
camp about two hours afterus, we employed our time in catching 
fish. 


In this place in 1891 there wasa Chinese post, which had left be- 
hind it a memento in the shape of a good deal of fuel, which had been 
collected for it by the local authorities—needless to say without pay- 
ment. 


Such an amount must have been collected that notwithstanding the 
fact that in 1892 our party on its way to the Yeshil Kul had halted here, 
and that also the passing Kirghiz had made free with this fuel, there 
was still at the time of our visit enough to supply not only the wants of 
our whole party, but also those of the Cossack post we dropped there 
to pass the mails along. ‘This action on the part of the Chinese was 
highly commendable, for itis not easy when marching, especially if 
the weather is at all unpleasant, to arrange for fuel. 


The next day we started early, as from this point our information 
concerning the road was of the vaguest. 


From here the road makes a sharp turn to the left and leaves the 
valley of the Alichur. 

Although it is possible to reach the valley of the Gunt river from 
here direct, by following along the bank of the Yeshil Kul, still owing 
to the bad state of the track along the lake, and also in the upper 
reaches of the river Gunt itself, which flows out of the west end of the 
lake, it is usual for travellers to take a longer but easier road across the 
pass of Koi-Tezek vid the valley of the Toguz-Bulak, a tributary cf 
the Gunt. After crossing one of the mountain spurs running down on 
the left bank of the Alichur, and passing severai small lakes, we 
arrived at the salt lake of Tuz-Kul, and halted there for a few 
hours. 

Here we were met by two Shugnis, sent by the inhabitants of 
Shakh-Dara, to request us to protect them from the raids of the Af- 
ghans. The poor clothing worn by these Shugnis, which was no 
better than what our ordinary Jigits were clothed in, made us think 
we had in front of us only poor Tajiks, when to our surprise we 
found out that one of the messengers was no less a person than Aziz 
Khan, tbe heir to the late ruler of Shakh-Dara, who had been put to 
death by Stah Abdur Rahim of Shugnan. 

In Shugnan there are no “castes ”, and the heirs of the so-called 
“ Shahs” differ inno respect from the ordinary populace, with whom 
their poverty and their dress are alike. Of course there are exceptions 
to this rule, and later on I had the pleasure of meeting the heir to the 
throne of Shugnan itself, who in all respects was “every inch a king”, 
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Aziz Khan proved to be a sympathetic, lively young fellow, with 
a good deal to say for himself. 


At Tuz-Kul we made a long halt, during which our baggage 
caught us up and passed us, so that we had not so long to wait for it 
at the camping place. 

Naturally we took advantage of the presence of Aziz Khan to find 
out as much about the road as we could, and he comforted us much 
by saying that the road to Shakh-Dara was an excellent one, and that 
the inhabitants of the place were anxiously looking forward to our 
arrival, for they dreaded the Afghans, 


It was not long before we were convinced of the truth of these 
words, for scarcely had we set foot in the valley of the Shakh-Dara when 
the inhabitants proved their delight at seeing us by rendering us 
every possible sort of service : they brought us sheep and fuel, helped 
us in carrying the baggage over difficult bits of the road, helped us in 
mending the road, and in short made themselves generally useful. 
As for the state of the road in the Shakh-Dara valley it can only be, 
called tolerable by people accustomed to it, to us who compared it 
with the roads on the Pamirs it seemed execrable. 


By 2 P.M. we had crossed the Tagarkakt pass and had reached 
our camp for the night close to the Kryk Sheit Mazar. As there was 
still lots of daylight some of us amused ourselves in fishing in a small 
stream which comes down from the Koi-Tezek pass and falls into 
the lake of Bulun-Kul. Our baggage soon arrived and we were not 
long in settling ourselves comfortably into two Yurtas which had 
been previously pitched for us. Although it was now the end of July, 
z.é., the hottest time of the year, at 9-30 P.M. it was only 10 degrees* 
(Réaumur) of heat, while in the morning the thermometer registered 
only 7°. 


We started next morning at 6-50 in lovely weather. The road 
led through somewhat swampy ground, then crossed from one bank 
of the Koi-Tezek stream to the other, and gradually led by a gentle 
incline to the pass of that name, which is the boundary of Shugnan. 
At :o-10, #.e., after marching for 2 hours 20 minutes, during which we 
had gone about 10 versts, we reached the top of the pass (14,000’). 
Though easily accessible in summer the Koi-Tezek is covered with 
snow during six months of the year, and then one can only move along 
the sides of the hills, or the road_ is closed altogether. On the top of 
the pass the road branches, the one on the right leads into the valley 
of the Toguz-Bulak stream, a tributary of the Gunt; while the left 
hand road leads into the Shakh-Dara. 


At this point the two parties had to separate, and henceforth tra- 
vel apart. Having separated the baggage, and taken leave of our 
comrades, we set out along the left road for the valley of the Shakh- 
Dara. After crossing three deep ravines, one of which is 1,000 feet 
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deep, and at the bottom of which flowthree streams (Uch-Kul=three 
streams), which form the Tuguz-Bulak, the road emerges on the broad 
plateau of Kok-Bai, an undulating plain, surrounded on all sides by 
snowy mountains. The height of this plateau soon made itself felt, 
many of the party had bad headaches, and we were not sorry to find 
that the road soon took a downward bend along the bank of the 
stream of Kok-Bai-Chat, a source of the Shakh-Dara river. 


The night was agreeably warm. At 7-15 the next morning we 
started again and began to rapidly descend the valley. The country 
round changed for the better, and began to assume a typical hilly 
character. Notwithstanding the fact thatthe road got worse and worse, 
and progress grew more and more difficult, this change in the character 
of the country was pleasing in the extreme, for we were all by now 
heartily sick of the monotonous and lifeless Pamir scenery. 


As we descended and the road grew worse we began to come 
across the willow and the wild rose, and the herbage grew greener 
and quite different to the Pamir grass, where the low temperature 
and the want of oxygen in the air causes the latter to be poor and 
without nourishment. 


Rather more than two versts above the junction of the stream of 
Kok-Bai-Chat with the river Matz which flows down from the pass of 
the same name in the Wakhan mountains, the road is absolutely 
murderous, and movement along it is not only difficult, but positively 
dangerous. One can only marvel at the skilful way in which the 
country ponies carrying men, or what is even worse bulky packages 
manage to get along these break neck paths. The only way to avoid 
a catastrophe is to let the pony go his own way. 


As we scrambled along the cliffs, we came out on to a rock from 
where a sheer drop led down to the junction of the Kok-Bai-Chat and 
Matz, and here a perfectly glorious view met our eyes. In the dis- 
tance were visible the peaks of the Wakhan mountains covered with 
their eternal snows, while in the foreground we saw spread out 
before us the broad valley of the river Jaushankus, a tributary of the 
Shakh-Dara, covered with grass and willow bushes. The contrast 
hetween the lifeless masses of snow and ice, with which the tops 
of the mountains were covered and the green harbage full of life in 
which the valley was clothed was so astonishing that we were fain 
to halt in silent admiration for long at such a glorious scene. 


Among the mass of peaks of the Wakhan range two are especially 
distinct. These are called respectively the peak of the Tzar Pacificator 
(23,000) and the peak of the Empress Marie (20,000). These two 
magnificent peaks are close to each other, and being far higher than 
any of the other peaks form as it were the culminating point of the 
whole of the Wakhan range. As we advanced further we had many 
opportunities of admiring these peaks, which are visible from all the 
high ground on the right bank of the Shakh-Dara, as well as from 
many of the side nullahs on the left bank, 
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Frenchman, or the subject of any other Eurcpean or American Power, 
the Government of which may beat war with the British Governo- 
ment; or any British subject, whether European or Indian, without 
the consent of the British Government.” 

The submission of the Raja was soon followed by that of his ally 
Sindhia, with whom a similar treaty was concluded at Anjangaona 
fortnight later. 

On his return march to Poona the British General was fully 
occupied with the settlement of the country that had formed the theatre 
of the recent operations. Amongst other undertakings was that of the 
dispersal of a body of freebooters at Munkaisir, near Ahmednagar, 
largely composed of the garrison who had been allowed to escape when 
that place was taken. This expedition was completely successful, 
and resulted in the dispersal of the bandits, and the capture of all 
their baggage, containing immense plunder and a number of guns. 

Having completed his work in the Deccan, Wellesley arrived in 
Poona on the 27th February 1804, thus bringing to a conclusion an 
enterprise that had been so productive of important results to the 
British Empire, and of glory to the British arms. The close of this 
campaign marked an era in the progress of the British Empire in 
India. It signalised the commencement of the disintegration of the 
Maratha power, and of the policy of establishing protectorates over 
foreign states, some of which were subsequently absorbed under 
British Government. 

The Governor-General was, on his return to England, subjected 
to some criticism on account of the so-called aggressive policy which 
characterised his term of office. He was censured by certain of those 
narrow-miaded politicians (whose counterports may be found to-day) 
whose mental horizon was limited by their own personal views and 
interests or by those of their party, whilst the general was in some 
measure blamed by them for the part he had played in furthering his 
brother’s policy. 

But the consensus of public opinion was not in favour of such 
purblind cavillers, And we, in the bright light cast by a hundred 
years of history and a century of progress in the policy they inaugu- 
rated (even were such illumination necessary), can rightly judge of the 
great qualities of the statesman and of the soldier, and of the immea- 
surable and lasting services they performed for their country and for 
mankind. The perspective lent by time enables us to view things 
broadly, with a due regard for the proportion of events, and for their 
effect upon succeeding generations. 


A contemplation of this peaceful and prosperous land, where no 
clash of arms has resounded for many decades; where the fort con- 
tained in every village, now no longer required, is mouldering into 
dust, is alone sufficient evidence to prove the righteousness of the 
policy that led to the overthrow of Maratha power, and to the even- 
tual establishment of a permanent peace under the beneficent rule of 
the British Government. 

The elimination of baneful states, the destruction of harmful and 
effete politics which constitute in themselves a danger to mankind and 
a barrier to the progress of the human race are objects in themselves 
sufficient to justify measures such as those which led to the gradual 
building-up cf our Empire in the East, and will most assuredly be the 
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cause of the construction and consolidation of other Empires, in other 
parts of the world, and in future times. 


COMMENTS ON THE OPERATIONS. 


At the commencement of the foregoing narrative it was cbserved 
that valuable lessons are to be drawn from a study of the history of 
other times than our own, and it may not be unprofitable to briefly 
indicate some of those lessons in the present instance, and to deduce 
from the campaign that has been described some examples which may 
serve to illustrate the truth of the saying that history repeats itself. 

Those who have carefully studied the course of Wellesley’s opera- 
tions, and have followed on the map the progress of the British army 
step by step from victory to victory until the end came in the com- 
plete overthrow of the enemy, cannot fail to have perceived that the 
main cause of success consisted in the attention paid to detail by the 
Britishcommander, A perusal of his despatches and correspondence, 
written during the war, willreveal the fact that no matter, however 
trivial, escaped ‘is notice, that every care possible was taken both as 
regards the details of supply andtransport, and information of the 
enemy’s movements, and measures to frustrate those movements. 
Attention to detail, combined with a masterly strategy and skilful tactics 
adapted to the circumstances of the moment, isa characteristic of all 
great commanders. To leave undone or unthought of no matter, 
however small, which may contribute to success, to neglect no 
precaution, however trivial, that may tend to obviate failure, is to 
ensure the attainmentof one's object if such attainment be possible. 
And just as success in war, as in other affairs, apart from the 
element of chance, is due to such attention to detail, so in the 
history of all campaigns, failure and disaster may generally be 
traced to its neglect. 

The main features of the operations that have been described 
consist in the utilisation by the British General of the natural obstacles 
that offered themselves, viz., mountains and rivers. 

This we see at every turn whether such obstacles are made use of 
to protect the army from the raids of the myriad Maratha horse, 
or to cover the approach of convoys, or whether they are taken 
advantage of to frustrate the manceuvres of the enemy, and prevent 
his predatory incursions into the territory of the allies. 

Thus the British commander made use of the impediment offered 
tothe enemy by the river Godavery in flood, which he well knew 
the Marathas were afraid to cross, whilst he could pass his army to 
and fro across the stream by means of the boats he was careful to 
provide. The use he made of this river, both as an obstacle and as 
an advanced base, forms one of the most prominent features of the 
campaign. : ; 

Again, he took full advantage of the Ajanta hills, as is evidenced 
by his marches and countermarches subsequent to the battle of 
Assaye, when the few passes that existed through the mountain range 
facilitated the operations undertaken for the defence of the Nizam’s 
Dominions. The skilful employment of the two forces at his disposal, 
from Ahmednagar to Argaum, from astrategical point of view, is 
worthy of note, when, as Wellesley himself described it, he was 
“like a man who fights with one hand, and defends himself with the 
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other,” using Stevenson’s or his cwn force for attack or defence, or 
combining the two armies as occasion arose. 

With regard to tactics, they were doubtless simpler in those days 
when the battlefield was so limited in area. The difficulty of 
reconnoitring an enemy provided with a numerous mounted force 
is noteworthy, and has been experienced in our own time. 

‘The swift decision to attack, especially necessary when dealing 
with an Asiatic or savage foe, followed by the crushing blow at Assaye, 
and the skilful use mace on that occasion of the obstacle offered by 
the Kelnariver in flood afford valuable lessons, Hesitation or 
retreat would probably have been followed by destruction, as was 
exemplified the following ycar when Monson’s force was destroyed by 
Holkar on the Chambal river. 

The action itself, when once it had commenced, was a soldiers’ 
battle, the result depending entirely on Lard fighting and on the 
valour of the troops. The great loss on the British side was due 
principally to asukordinate officer having exceeded his instructions, 
and having, where he should merely have held the enemy until an 
attack had developed on the other flank, become so desperately 
engaged that all th> reserves and the cavalry had to be used up in 
extricating him, But for this error it is possible that the battle 
would have had more decisive results, and possibly it would not have 
been necessary to have fought againat Argaum. Of the latter action 
there isnot much to be said. The enemy was disheartened by his 
previous defeat, and it was only necessary to attack him boldly and 
vigorously in order to ensure his flight. It was, however, an event 
of great importance, as the Marathas were then vanquished on 
their own territory and not merely ina state which they had invaded, 
as was the case at Assaye. It was thus proved to them that they could 
be followed into their own country and beaten there. 5 

The siege of Gawilgarh was well conceived and skilfully executed, 
and exemplified the value of a turning movement in dealing with 
a mountain stronghold, whilst its fall had a great moral effect as it 
had hitherto been deemed impregnable. Indeed, one has only to 
behold its great grey walls crowning the rugged heights, and the 
difficulty of its approaches, to wonder how it could have been taken 
at all. But the British soldier is a marvellous man,as many strong- 
holds in this country which have fallen before his irresistible assault 
bear witness to this day. 

The difficulty, with a force composed principally of infantry, of 
coming to terms with an enemy whose army consisted in great 
part of horsemen, is evident throughout this war, and has been 
experienced again in most recent times. This lesson might have 
been learnt nearly a hundred years ago, although it is now spoken 
of as something new and unexpected. Finally there is the lesson 
(which our enemies would do well to take to heart and which we 
may profitably take as an example) of the valour of the British soldier, 
which is no less in our time than it was when the Highlanders fought 
so bravely at Assaye, andthe toth Light Dragoons scattered the 
Maratha horse like chaff before the wind. Without such valour, indeed, 
allthe skill of commanders, all the examples of history, all theoretical 
knowledge of the art of war, however well applied, can avail but little 
on the day of battle. 
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SOME FOREIGN ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 
RECONNAISSANCE OF SHUGNAN IN 1894. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN BY MAJOR E. J. MEDLEY, 17TH 
BENGAL LANCERS, 


As far asI haye been able to discover no Englishman has 
ever yet visited the valley of the Shakh-Dara, and not many Russians. 
In fact the following is the only account of that valley which I 
have come across in the course of a somewhat extensive study of 
the literature relating to the Pamirs. It appeared in the “ Turkestan 
Gazette ” in 1896, and so far as my information goes the report is 
still quite up to date. 

That our knowledge of this particular valley is not what it 
should be may be surmised from a comparison of the best English 
map of the Pamirs, v22., that published by the Royal Geographical 
Society under the direction of Lord Curzon, with this reconnaissance 
report. 

I was informed by an officer of the Turkestan branch of the 
Russian General Staff that their map of the Pamirs is kept secret. 
It is one of the very very few Russian maps that is labelled so, and 
seeing how very wide of the mark our best English map is, at any rate 
as regards the Shakh-Dara valley, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
the Russian Staff prefers to keep its map of the Pamirs secret. 


I. 


On Sunday, the 9th July 1894, there was great rejoicing at the 
Pamir Post. The garrison, consisting of two non-permanent detache 
ments, together with representatives of the small Kirghiz population 
of the Pamirs was welcoming General Yonof, who had arrived atthe 

st with his staff somewhat in advance of the third, the reserve 
detachment which, together with the other two, was to give evidence 
inthe course of the summer of our firm resolve to occupy the Pamirs 
and defend its population from the raids and seizures of its neighbours. 

If the arrival of an officer or a caravan is an important event 
jn the dull, commonplace life of the garrisonof the Pamir post, it 
may be easily realised that the usual daily routine on the present 
occasion was altogether upset, and that for several days high 
holiday reigned at the post. 

Remembrances, letters, and parcels from those near and dear to 
us gave such food for reflection, while the arrivalon the Pamirs of the 
Commander of the detachments led us to hope that we should not be 
sitting for ever in the fort, but that possibly a campaign was in store 
for us. 

°o 
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Our expectations were, at least for some of us, soon fulfilled. 
It was decided to send two reconnoitring parties into the province 
of Shugnan, in order to defend the inhabitants of that Khanship 
from the raidsof the Afghans, who although they had crossed over 
to the left bank of the Panja river to the fort of Kila-i-Bar- Panja. 
yet might at any moment reappear on the right bank again; and 
also into the valleys of the *Gunt and Shakh-Dara, z.e., into parts which 
since the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1872-73 had come under the 
Russian sphere of influence. 

Summer was drawing to a close, and in Shugnah the inhabitants 
would be so soon cutting their crops. The time then was approach- 
ing when it would be most likely that the Afghans would make an 
attempt to cross the river to collect revenue from the Shugnis In 
order to forestall them it would be necessary for the reconnoitring 
parties to hasten, and accordingly on the roth July the two parties, 
each consisting of three officers, 12 foot soldiers, and 20 cussacks, 
together with a few Jigits as guides, started from the Pamir post, 
with the good wishes of those left behind. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the morning was cloudy and that 
it_made several attempts to rain, all those wlio were not coming 
with the reconnoitring parties, including even our one lady, Mrs. 
Skerski, saw us on our way as far as the ford across the Murghabi 
Tiver, which is about ten versts below the post. 


We started exactly at 8 A.M., and after going for 1$ hours we 
reached the crossing place, From want of other means of crossing, 
except two small sailing boats, and for want of wood with which a bridge 
might have been built, the only way of crossing the Murghabi was by 
fording ; the heaviest and bulkiest packages, and all those to whom 
a wetting might have been dangerous, were sent across on camels, 
which had been specially collected at the ford for the purpose. 


In autumn and winter the Murghab contains so little water 
that it can be crossed without difficulty at any place. Now, 
however, on account of the thawing ofthe glaciers, which form the 
source of this river, the water was fairly deep (it was above the 
horses’ girths), and the current swift, consequently crossing was by 
No means easy, and moreover involved an enormous waste of time 
and strength, besides being attended with some loss; several bags 
of rations and forage were soaked through, also a box of ammuni- 
tion, a gun, and several other things. 


The infantry was sent across partlyon pack horses, and partly 
behind the Cossacks on their horses, which latter circumstance gave 
rise to many mild jokes on the part of the on-lookers. 

This was my third tour of service on the Pamirs, and every time we 
had to cross a river the same picture presented itself : until I wondered 
why our Turkestan troops are not supplied with some means of cross- 
ing mountain streams which they are constantly being called upon to 
do ; folding sailing boats or pontoons, which could be carried on pack 
animals, bridges that willtake to pieces, adapted for crossing such 
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streams, or something of this sort? To say nothing of the gain to 
Government in the fewer losses that would be incurred. in property, 
arms, and ammunition, or the enormous amount of time and strength 
of the men that would be saved, some proper means of crossing rivers, 
would preserve the men’s health, fora bath in the cold water of a 
mountain torrent, with no means of changing the clothing or footgear, 
until the stage is reached, and sometimes only at nightfall, cannot but 
be most prejudicial to the health of the troops, 

On this occasion it took us four hours of hard work to accomplish 
the passage of the Murghab, with much expenditure of strength and 
the soaking of a good many of the things, and then we continued the 
march along the left bank of the river, which was as bare, deserted 
and uninhabited as the right bank. 

Pamir scenery is remarkably monotonous and melancholy. Low. 
hills, softly outlined against the sky, surrounding broad river valleys, 
absolutely bare and lifeless, are not calculated to impress the traveller 
with any idea of grandeur, such as is experienced in the Alai valley 
for instance. What might perhaps impress one is the height of the 
valleys above sea level, but this is not actually visible, it can only be 
imagined, or felt, and this too only when the difficulty of breathing, 
headache, bleeding from the nose, sickness, etc., make one realise 
the height at which one is travelling. 

After passing the tombs of Shah Jehan, situated on the right bank 
of the river, the only buildings in the whole of the Pamirs, the road 
makes a sharp bend to the left, and after rising on to a small plateau, 
on which is another group of nameless graves, one descends into the 
valley of the river Kara-Su, a tributary of the Murghab, in the 
channel of which there is a small plain, covered with stunted willow 
bushes. From the Trans-Alai crest, which separates the Pamirs 
from Ferghana and the Alai up to the pass of Koi-Tezek, the bound- 
ary of Shugnan, #\¢,, for a distance of about 400 versts, this is the 
only spot where any attempt at vegetation is to be found, and the 
eyes of thetraveller involuntarily rest with pleasure on these stunted 
bushes, on which in any other part of the world he would not even 
bestow a single glance. 

After crossing to the steep left bank of the Kara-Su, which has 
excavated for itself a channel in the hard conglomerate soil in some 
places attaining a thickness of from 50 to 70 feet, tle road follows an 
almost flat expanse rightup tothe mouth of the Hoz-Jilga stream, 
where not long ago was erected a “ Rawat,” and where travellers 
usually halt for the night. 

This Rawat {rest-house) is in the form of a four cornered room 
wit! mud walls, and a mud roof, for wood there is none. 

At this place there had been erected two Yurtas, which proved 
most serviceable, for it came on to rain during the night, although it 
is not supposed to rain on the Pamirs for more than eight or ten days 
in the year. 

Next day both parties started at daybreak, and marched down the 
valley of the Alichur to the camping ground of Chatir Tash, after 
crossing the Neza-Tash pass, which is so broad and level that one 
might easily drive over it. 
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The road keeps along the valley the whole way, flanked on either 
side by low hills, and to the accompaniment of the usual Pamir view. 
At the entrance to the Alichur valley however a rather striking view 
is seen. The whole valley is as visible asthe palm of one’s hand, and 
in the middle of it appears Chatir Tash (stone tent), looking like a 
huge “ Ram’s forehead,” though very like atent at a distance, and 
recalling the times when it withstood the solid mass of ice moving 
slowly down the valley, which strove in vain to overturn this giant 
stone, 

In the valley of the Alichur there is almost always a wind blowing, 
and invariably up the valley. 

This wind we experienced, and after our 48 verst march it was 
decidedly unpleasant, Notwithstanding the fact that the infantry took 
it in turns to ride on the pack horses, and that they carried nothing 
on their persons but their rifles and cartridges, they only reached the 
camping ground very late in the evening, and we had in front of us 
next day a 3o verst march, and being ina hurry were unable to make 
a day's halt anywhere. 

We halted forthe night about five versts beyond Chatir Tash, 
ina place somewhat swampy, and covered with an abundance of good 

‘ass. 

The valley of the Alichur is generally noted for its excellent 
grazing, but notwithstanding that, it is not much frequented by the 
nomads, and the reason is that theyare afraid of the Afghans—who 
in 1891 and 1892 established during the summer months a post at 
the east end of the Yeshil Kul, near Soma Tash, where in 1892 occur- 
ted the bloody conflict between us and the Afghans, which put an end 
once for all to the raids of the Afghans into our territory and to their 
habit of collecting revenue from our nomad subjects on the Pamirs. 

At the present time owing to the reconnaissance parties going in- 
to Shugnan, the nomads had come into the Alichur valley in some 
numbers. 

In consequence of this we were able to get milk, cheese, and other 
similar supplies in any quantity. Bettereven than this was however 
the circumstance that we were here enabled to pass the night in some 
really good Yurtas, which sheltcredus from the wind and the rain. 
The temperature toosank to*8§ (Réaumur) before morning, which 
made the Yurtas still more appreciated. 

Il. 


Next day on the 21st July we started ata quarter past 7 in the 
morning, leaving at Chatir Tash as we had also done at the previous 
stage a post of three cossacks to bring on the mails. 

The road runs along the left bank of the Alichurriver close to the 
cliff, now and again rising to pass overa side nullah. After passing 
the mouth ofthe Bash Gumbaz stream, which comes down from the 
pass of the same name, and falls into the Alichur river, the road runs 
past one of the Rawats of Abdullah Khan. This Rawat is in a very 
fair state of preservation, notwithstanding the fact that it has beenino 
existence for some 300 years, without any repairs. 


*34° Fahrenheit, 
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descended to this ditch. Tothe right and left the Shakh-Dara was 
visible, looking like a thin streak of silver between its lofty banks, 
while behind us was the still narrower nullah of the Bajan-Dara, behind 
which were visible snowy peaks, The rocky masses on both banks are 
so close together here that they seem to overpower the traveller with 
their vastness, and make him feel how infinitely small and insignificant 
he is amid these gigantic natural features. Instinctively one wishes to 
hurry on through these massive gorges so as to reach the open again, 
but on this occasion we were unable to gratify our wish. Behind us 
there was no water or forage, while before us lay a desperate climb up 
a rocky precipice, and our people and animals were absolutely done up 
after the day’s march, so whether we liked it or not, here we were 
and here we must halt the night. Moreover, the cossacks and the 
leading animals did not reach the top of the final descent till nearly 6 
P.M. 


Here we received a letter from the Commander of the Afghan 
detachment which had come out to meet us, and had halted at Rosh 
Kala, not very far from our camp. In flowery Persian he welcomed us 
to Shugnan, and apologised for not having beenableto meet us in a 
befitting manner on the frontier, which was due, he said, to the fact 
that he had received news of our coming too late to allow of his doing 
so. Later on the reader will have an opportunity of judging how far 
these intentions were founded on fact, and how they turned out tobe 
mere phrases, 

Our baggage was barely all in when night wrapped us round with a 
black pall, and the stars shone out brightly, while a cold wind blew 
down on us from the snowy peaks of the Wakhan mountains. On the 
dark blue horizon appeared the new moon, lighting up the dark rocks 
and the tops of the trees, and silvering the streak of the river, and then 
it paysed behind the hill under the shadow of which was our camp. 

The tired men soon finished dinner and dropped off to sleep. A per- 
fect silence reigned over the camp, broken only by the rushing water, 
On account of the proximity of the Afghan camp and the disadvantages 
of our camp, a few infantry were sent on to hold the top of the path, the 
only place by which our camp could be got at, for according to the 
Tajiks the surrounding hills were absolutely inaccessible. 


V. 


Next morning, 28th July, a day to be for ever remembered by us all, 
we moved onat 7 A.M. 


The fording of the river Bajan-Dara was not difficult, for in the 
morning mountain streams usually contain but little water. On the 
other hand, however, the ascent of the hill on the left bank of the Shakh- 
Dara, about 1,000 feet high, and the march along the narrow rocky 
gorge, which was strewn with sharp rocks, was fearfully difficult, 
especially as all the baggage had to be carried by men, and everyone 
had towalk. The first half of this ascent was not so difficult as to make 
it absolutely impossible forthe baggage to be carried on the ponies, 
but the second half, composed as it was of bare rock, on which in many 
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places steps were cut for comfort, or rather to enable one to get along 
at all—compelled the carrying by men of the baggage. Thanks to 
the fact that the men were all fresh, and also that the number of Tajiks 
who had come out to help us had largely increased the ascent was 
scon accomplished, and without the men being quite done up, which in 
view of possible contingencies wasa matter that had tobe kept con- 
stantly in mind. 


Movement along the gorge amid a mass of shatp rocks, and by a 
narrow path which kept losing itself among the stones, was excessive- 
ly unpleasant; the gorge however soon widened and we emerged on to 
a broad valley, from whence we could see the Kishlak of Sendip, the 
abode of our eninent fellow traveller, Aziz Khan. 


It wasa lovely summer morning. The sun brilliantly lighted up 
the sides of the mountains, on the uniform grey colour of which were 
here and there visible the huts of the Kishlak, picturesquely situated on 
the slopes and surrounded by masses of green cultivation. 


Allround us was the most absolute silence, although we knew that 
in the Kishlak Aziz Khan’s family and brother were then living. 


Owing to the proximity of the Afghans, it was decided that we 
shozld all march with the baggage, and while waiting for the latter to 
come up, I busied myself with a thorough inspection through my glasses 
of the Kishlak and the surrounding country. 


The Kishlaks of the Shugnis are generally formed of only a few 
huts, which are widely scattered, each of which is surrounded by fields 
belonging tothe hut. Each family, which is usually composed of the 
father, the mother, and several married brothers lives in its own 
separate farm. The hutsof the Tajiks are made of stone cemented 
together with mortar, and are more like cattle sheds than dwellings of 
human beings. This resemblance is further enhanced by the fact that 
there are no windows in the huts, whilethe doors are almost always 
very small, rudely hewn out of planks, Light is obtained through a 
four-cornered hole in the roof, which can be closed by a shield; this hole 
serves the further purpose of an outlet for the smoke fr m the hearth, 
which is made by one of the walls of the hut. This hole is called the 
“ruuz.”’ In consequence of the absence of windows the Tajik huts 
are dark and damp, and leave much to be desired from a hygienic 
point of view. Furniture there is none, its place heing taken by 
wide benches along the walls of the hut. On these benches the 
people sit, sleep, eat, drink, etc. The vast majority of the Tajik 
huts have not avery attractive appearence, although some, like 
Aziz Khan’s hut, for instance, are elegantly furnished, with carved wcead- 
work, smoothly plastered walls, adorned with numerous niches, which 
besides cing ornamental serve for holding the plates, dishes, and other 
household gods. 

Stables, cow houses, granaries, etc., are usually placed alongside the 
dwelling huts. One should not forget to mention, too, those very. 
original buildings called “ topkhanehs,” in shape like a four-cornered 
tower, in which the inhabitants of the Kishlak used to take refuge in 
former days when attacked, and where they waited either for reinforce- 
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deep, and at the bottom of which flow three streams (Uch-Kul=three 
streams}, which form the Tuguz-Bulak, the road emerges on the broad 
plateau of Kok-Bai, an undulating plain, surrounded on all sides by 
snowy mountains. The height of this plateau soon made itself felt, 
many of the party had bad headaches, and we were not sorry to find 
that the road soon took a downward bend along the bank of the 
stream of Kok-Bai-Chat, a source of the Shakh-Dara river. 


The night was agreeably warm. At 7-15 the next morning we 
started again and began to rapidly descend the valley. The country 
round changed for the better, and began to assume a typical hilly 
character. Notwithstanding the fact thatthe road got worse and worse, 
and progress grew more and more difficult, this change in the character 
of the country was pleasing in the extreme, for we were all by now 
heartily sick of the monotonous and lifeless Pamir scenery. 


As we descended and the road grew worse we began to come 
across the willow and the wild rose, and the herbage grew greener 
and quite different to the Pamir grass, where the low temperature 
and the want of oxygen in the air causes the latter to be poor and 
without nourishment. 


Rather more than two versts above the junction of the stream of 
Kok-Bai-Chat with the river Matz which flows down from the pass of 
the same name in the Wakhan mountains, the road is absolutely 
murderous, and movement along it is not only difficult, but positively 
dangerous, One can only marvel at the skilful way in which the 
country ponies carrying men, or what is even worse bulky packages 
manage to get along these break neck paths. The only way to avoid 
a catastrophe is to let the pony go his own way. 


As we scrambled along the cliffs, we came out on to a rock from 
where a sheer drop led down to the junction of the Kok-Bai-Chat and 
Matz, and here a perfectly glorious view met our eyes. In the dis- 
tance were visible the peaks of the Wakhan mountains covered with 
their eternal snows, while in the foreground we saw spread out 
before us the broad valley of the river Jaushankus, a tributary of the 
Shakh-Dara, covered with grass and willow bushes. The contrast 
between the lifeless masses of snow and ice, with which the tops 
of the mountains were covered and the green harbage full of life in 
which the valley was clothed was so astonishing that we were fain 
to halt in silent admiration for long at such a glorious scene. 


Among the mass of peaks of the Wakhan range two are especially 
distinct. These are called respectively the peak of the Tzar Pacificator 
(23,000) and the peak of the Empress Marie (20,000). These two 
magnificent peaks are close to each other, and being far higher than 
any of the other peaks form as it were the culminating point of the 
whole of the Wakhan range. As we advanced further we had many 
opportunities of admiring these peaks, which are visible from all the 
high ground on the right bank of the Shakh-Dara, as well as from 
many of the side nullahs on the left bank. 
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When we had sufficiently admired the snowy peaks we proceeded 
on our way, and after a few minutes reached the valley of the Jaushankus 
at the place called by the Kirghiz the “ dep shi utun”, t.e., ‘ like a 
trough.’ ‘The descent was very difficult : the path we were following 
was excessively steep, and covered with huge stones, which made pro- 
gress slow. Further on, however, the road improved considerably. 
Here it crosses aa almost perfectly flat meadow, covercd with excel- 
lent grass, across which a carriage might drive just as it is. 

Here we were met by a party of nine Tajiks, who having heard 
of our coming had come cut to meet us. About midday wereached the 
Yurtas which had been pitched for us surrounded by afairly large 
crowd of Tajiks of Shugnan and Kirghiz, the nomad inhabitants of this 
part of the world, the subjects of the well known Pamir Bai Kurban 
Datkhi. 

Formerly in the days of the Khans, there were as many as forty to 
fifty kibitkas of these nomads in Shugnan, but now there are no more 
than seven, and even these prefer to keep as close as possible t» the 
Pamir deserts, in order to flee when necessary from the Afghans, 
who make inroads into Shugnan up tothe upper reaches of the Shakh- 
Dara from Wakhan, where they maintain a garrison in Kala-i-Bar 
Panja, the capital of the Khanship. Communication with Wakhan is 
maintained across the very difficult pass of Matz, which is covered 
with snow and glaciers, and in winter is absolutely closed for some 
four months of the year. The difficulty of communication has saved 
the Kirghiz from a closer neighbourship with the Afghans, who only 
required from them the maintenace of a watch post, which was 
called upon to inform them of all that went onin that part of the 
country, and chiefly of the doings of the Russians on the Pamirs. 
Whether this post fulfilled its duties I am unable to say, but on our 
approach they allturned out to welcome us inthe warmest manner. 

We halted not far from the ruin of “ Butenek-Kurgan,” along- 
side which is a large burial ground ; both these places are very 
ancient. In all probability this and other Kurgans which we came 
across later on were all used originally as fortifications by the Kirghiz 
against the Tajiks who used to raid into Shugnan. 

In the time of the Khans oras they were then called “ Shahs” 
such raids were so common that frequently it happend that the ruler . 
himself formed gangs for the purpose. These raids were not looked 
upon as a crime, but were considered as something in the nature of 
war, and the participators in them were given to boasting of their 
successes, and were esteemed accordingly. 

The stream, on the bank of which we had halted among some 
bushes, is formed by the junction of the Kok-Bai-Chat and the Matz, 
and is then called the Jaushankus. The meaning ofthe latter word 
is “here barley is sown.” The valley,of the Jaushankus, which flows 
into the Shakh-Dara, is here very broad, and level enough for the game 
of “ baiga”’ to be indulged in. The valley here is surrounded by 
comparatively low hills, absolutely bare, and devoid of both grass and 
snow ; its bed is somewhat swampy, and itis covered with excellent 
grass and willow bushes, the latter attaining a height of some five or 
six feet. 


ey Ee Ae ee 
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The further progress of the detachment down the Shakh-Dara 
valley was through more and mere cultivated spots, with a compa- 
ratively dense population. Everywhere we came across cultivated 
fields, many of which had been burnt by the Afghans or trodden gown 
wantonly in revenge for their owners having thrown in their lot with 
us. We also came across many houses that had been burnt down, 
and gencrally there were signs of the recent stay here of the Afghans, 


The fort of Rosh Kala, near to which the detachment, crossed to 
the right bank of the Shakh-Dara, is built on a high cliff. The south- 
ern face of this cliff, which overlooks the river, is not only perpendi- 
cular, but is even overhanging, and is some 300 feet above the surround- 
ing country. From this side Rosh-Kala is absolutely impregnable. 
On the eastern and western sides also the approach is most difficult; 
but on the northern side, which faces the monntains on the righ. bank 
of the river, it appears more accessible, against this however must be 
set the fact that the walls here are massively built of stone, anc their 
height is greater. 


The rock on which stands the fort of Dosh-Kala was the place of 
punishment of the last of the autocratic rulers of Shakh-Dara, Mir 
Adam Bek, and his numerous adherents, who for so long maintained 
their independence against the ruler of Shugnan, Abdur Rahim Khan 
by whose orders the unfortunate men were thrown from the top of 
the rock on to the stones below. 


In Rosh-Kala there are large numbers of huts for men, horses, and 
stores. Hence the Afghans had been able to make themselves per- 
fectly comfortable while besieging us, and if only we had been able to 
forestall them, there we could easily have held our own. 

For miles the whole of the surrounding countrv is visible from this 
rock, and the kishlaks, laying picturesquely scattered along the hill- 
sides on both banks of the Shakh-Dara, look like little dolls’ houses, 

The nearer we approached to the mouth of the Shakh-Dara the 
more cultivated and populous became the country, and the easier 
became the road, and it was easy to see that the latter had been 
“ made.” 

After the junction of the Gunt and Shakh-Dara the stream is called 
the Kharogh, which has however only a length of some 8—10 versts, 
and then it flows into the Wakhan river, and thus forms the “ Ab-i- 
Panja.” 

The valley of the Kharogh is one long thickly: cultivated field, the 
various portions of which belonging to various proprietors are separa- 
ted from each other by small stone walls. In order to reach the right 
bank of the Kharogh, we had to cross the Gunt by a bridge which 
was some few hundred yards above the junction of the Gunt and 
Shakh-Dara streams, 

Here we were joined by the Gunt reconnoitring party, and we 
camped together on a large plateau, in various small gardens, about 
3—4 versts from the mouth of the Kharogh, where we stayed till 15th 
September, waiting for orders, The time was spent in making a 
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the surrounding countries by lofty, almost impassable mountains, and 
living on the confines of the uninhabited Pamirs, the Tajiks of Shug- 
nan from this cause alone were prevented from intermarrying much 
with other races, while in addition their neighbours were not inclined 
to hold intercourse with them because of their being Shiahs, and here- 
tics, and consequently very little better than dogs in their eyes. 


Khudoyar was accompanied by a tall young, handsome, Jigit, 
dressed ina grey Afghan uniform coat with shining buttons, and 
atmed with the curved Afghan sabre with steel hilt, suspended from 
the Afghan belt. 


After passing the ruins of the Kishlak of Urang, lying near the 
mouth of the stream, which flows down from the pass of the same name, 
and which is better known tothe Kirghiz by the name of ‘Cheke,’ 
we continued down the left bank of the Shakh-Dara, now along the 
bare rocks, overhanging the river, now through bushes of willow 
and birch, and now along the flat stony bed of the river, until at 
length we reached the old fort of Koi-Kuuat lying on the right bank of 
the Shakh-Dara ; this fort was built, according to the local authorities, 
joo years ago, by the Amir Koi-Kuuat, whose name it bears to this day. 

he site of the fort on the vertical cliff was well chosen, and its natural 
inaccessibility is enhanced by high stone walls, which gave effectual 
protection to those seeking refuge in it. At the present time there are 
a large number of buts inside the fort, in which Kurban-Datkha winters 
with his numerous progeny. 


This is a remarkably pretty spot. The valley here opens out, 
and forms a wonderful plateau, covered with high bushes of willow 
and thick grass, in the midst of which we halted. It was a lovely 
summer morning, and notwithstanding the early hour the sun was so 
strong that we preferred to rest in the shade and from there to admire 
the scene. Ourrest came to anend all too soon, and most unwilling- 
ly we continued our journey to Baba-Abdal-Mazar, where we were 
to halt for the night. The road soon crossed to the right bank of the 
Shakh-Dara, to get to which we had to go through a pretty deep 
ford, and then at about one verst before we reached our halting place 
we had to ford again across the stream of Baba-Abdal, which flows 
into the Shakh-Dara from the right. Here too the water was fairly 
deep, while the current was both swift and boisterous, and the 
bottom being covered with large stones the passage was even a 
dangerous one. We halted on the bank of the Shakh-Dara amid 
some bushes whose stems reached here a thickness of 3-4 inches. We 
were within sight of the tomb of the holy man Baba-Abdal, who is 
held in such respect by the inhabitants of Shakh-Dara that when they 
are passing by his tomb they invariably dismount and walk past. 


The tomb is built on a height, and consequently is visible froma 
great distance. There is nothing remarkable about it. Outwardly it 
is hardly to be distinguished from the usual tomb or Mazar and con- 
sists of two rooms witha terrace. Over the roof hang on high masts 
bunches of yaks’ tails, and bits of cloth, left there by worshippers, 
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A little below the tomb on the site of the hill are the ruins of a 
Kishlak, apparently deserted but a short time ago, for the woodwork 
in the ceilings of many of the huts was still intact, and inside were 
the remains of cooking utensils, etc, 

We reached our night’s halting place very early (quarter to 13), 
but we decided not to go on as our guides told us that the next place 
at which fodder for the animals was procurable was very far on. 

This locality was absolutely unknown to us, consequently we 
were entirely dependent on our guides, all the more so perhaps that 
it was to their interest to get us as ‘soon as fossible to the point of 
junction of the Gunt and Shakh-Dara valleys, where the reconnoitring 
parties were tore-unit, for only then could the Tajiks count on im- 
munity from the side of the Afghans. 

The rest of the day I spent in examining the tomb, the ruins of 
the Kishlak aud the defile of the Baba-Abdal, in which 1 discovered 
the remains of former irrigation channels; for a distance of some 
3 miles these canals were either carried along natural embankments 
or else along the face of the solid rock. In the latter case the water 
was catried along wooden troughs which were either suspended to 
projections from above or else supported underneath by props some- 
times as much as 20—30 feet long. It can easily be understood that 
such works must have required an enormous amount of time and 
trouble, and this the Tajiks were eminently fitted for, as I do not 
believe there is another such painstaking people on the face of the 
globe. 

Besides industry, a quality inherent in all the Tajiks of Shugnan, 
one must also mention their love of a settled life and for the soil 
which they till and which but ill requites them for all their labour 
onit, ~ 

After passing the night near Baba-Abdal-Mazar the next morning 
at 6-45 we resumed our journey. 

On this day, 26th July, it behoved us to do a not very long but ex- 
cessively difficult march of only a1 versts to the first Shugni Kishlak 
on the Shakh-Dara called Seij, which is on the right bank of the 
river. 


The difficulty consisted chiefly in our having to cross the river by 
fording four times during the march, and as the water was fairly deep 
to the difficulty was also added a fair amount of danger. At first the 
road goes along a terrace slightly inclined towards the river, but it 
soon after passes through a meadow covered with a thick jungle of 
willow bushes. 


Next it steeply climbs a declivity, again goes through meadow, then 
into thick jungle and at four versts from Baba-Abdal-Mazar one finds 
oneself confronted with an absolutely perpendicular.rock, which pre- 
vents further progress along the right bank. At this part both banks 
of the river are covered with a thick growth of willow. The river bed 
is here smooth and stoneless, and the water only came up to our 
stirrups, As we foresaw that the operation of fording would take 
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some time, we decided to wait till we had seen the most precious of 
our possessions across. Our wait would have been a somewhat 
monotonsus one but for a mild excitement in the shap2 of one of the 

onies, as it was coming down the steep path, which was carrving two 
boues of ammunition and a case of lij.or, going over the khud right 
into the river. By the exertions of the Tajiks one of the boxes of 
ammunition was rescued, but the other fell into a deep place and was 
lost. The box of liquor was recoyered with difficulty as it floated for 
a little. 

The fording took 2$ hours, and it was only at 10 A.M., f.e., 3% 
hours after we had left the last camp, that we were able to proceed, 
having up to that time done no more than four versts. After an 
hour’s march we again had to ford to the right bank of the Shakh- 
Dara, which here divides into two branches thanks to which the water 
although deep, still not being so swift made fording easier, We 
again called a halt here in a thick jungle of poplars and willows. 

At noon we resumed our march and in half an hour we had mount- 
ed so high above the river that the sound of its roar was no longer 
heard. The foot-path ishere some 400 feet above the river, and goes 
up and down crossing many side ravines. On the left bank is vi- 
sible the large nullah of [ndich-Bashur, which is divided in two and 
behind which are visible the sharp pointed spurs of the Wakhan chain, 
covered with their perpetual snow, while at the toot a small stream 
flows into the Shakh-Dara. Immediately opposite the nullah of Indich- 
Bashur, on the right bank of the Shakh-Dara is a small kishlak, 
which the Tajiks told us had only been abandoned the previous year. 


After passing by the nullah of Indich Bashur we came on to an 
almost level maidan, where we were met by some Tajiks bringing us 
a letter from the inhabitants of the villages inthe lower part of the 
valley, who implored us to hasten. Further on the road again crosses 
several side nullahs and then rises on to a height: next it descends to 
the river and passes through a willow jungle so thick that one is forced 
to wind in and out among the trees, which in some places are so close 
together that the sun is not visible through them. 


At 2 P.M. we reached the third ford, which was deeper than any 
of the others. The water was over the lower edge of the saddle flaps, 
and the river-bed was somewhat stony. The breadth of the river was 
here about 25 yards. 


After going another half verst we again had to cross to the right 
bank of the Shakh-Dara. This time tle ford was shallow and easy, 
for the bed was smooth and hard and with no stones. After this the 
road passes chiefly through places covered with large stones or along 
narrow cornices, where one has frequently to quit one’s stirrup for 
fear of being brushed out of the saddle against the cliff, and finally 
rises steeply along the solid rock face, on which here and there steps 
have been cut out, while in places the narrow path is widened by 
means of so-called “ balconies,’ which are merely trunks of trees 
fastened to the rock by every device imaginable. 
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Thus we had not succeeded in preventing the Afghans from cross- 
ing the Panja, and consequently it behoved us to be prepared for any 
and all eventualities. And we had not long to wait. 

On the 27th July at 7 A.M. we moved forward. After crossing to the 
right bank of the Drum river by a fairly strong bridge, and then 
after some three hundred yards crossing by another bridge to the 
left bank of the Shakh-Dara, we began to ascend steeply and 
then reached a small plateau about 150 feet above the bridges which 
was covered with stones, Further on astill steeper and much longer 
climb. Road there was none, the.narrow path is constantly lost, 
and there is then no sign of any way. After a few minutes’ halt on 
the plateau to get our breath, we tackled the third part of the ascent; 
here we had to encounter numerous avalanches of small stones, and 
also to cross stone shoots, which unable to bear the weight of men 
and horses went slipping away under one’s feet ; while in other places 
we came across steps ‘cut out in the solid rock, up which we had to 
climb as if up a ladder. No one however who has not been here can 
have the faintest idea of the actual state of this so-called road, for it 
is impossible to give an adequate description of it in words. The 
last part of the road we were forced to do on foot, for riding was quite 
out of the question, for a single false step on the part of the horse 
and one would have gone to glory. 


The climb on foot was most trying, and one had to stop every 
five steps or so to take breath. The best way of climbing in these 
places is to send one’s mount on in front, and then catch hold of his 
tail. If the horsemen found it difficult to get along, itis easy to 
imagine how far more difficult it was for the men with loads, The 
pack znimals had to be constantly unloaded and reloaded, and the 
latter operation, when the path wasof the narrowest with a cliff on 
one side and a steep khud on the other, was hardly an easy one. 

At a } to 10, absolutely done up, with my throat like parched 
leather, covered with perspiration and trembling from fatigue, I at 
length reached the top and sat down to take a well-earned rest, and 
to look at the road we had come up by. 


After resting some time we continued our journey along an almost 
level plain, and we soon reached the commencement of the descent to 
the river Shakh-Dara, at the place where from the south the river 
Bajan-Dara falls intoit. ‘This descent is, if possible, steeper than the 
ascent we had just made on the other side, and it goes down from a 
height of 1,000 feet above the valley. This time however we had to 
descend, and therefore continued the march on foot without much 
difficulty along the path which had been moreover considerably im- 
proved by some Tajiks who had beensent out for the purpose with 
picks and shovels from Seij. 


Having reached the bottom, we encamped among some _ huge 
poplars at the bottom of a deep ditch, surrounded by high rocky banks, 
which was called “‘ Kara-Dange.’’ We were surrounded on two sides 
by the Shakh-Dara and its tributary the Bajan-Dara, while on the 
third side was the steep rocky declivity down which we had just 
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places steps were cut for comfort, or rather to enable one to get along 
at all—compelled the carrying by men of the baggage. Thanks to 
the fact that the men were all fresh, and also that the number of Tajiks 
who had come out to help us had largely increased the ascent was 
scon accompli-hed, and without the men being quite done up, which in 
view of possible contingencies was a matter that had tobe kept con- 
stantly in mind, 


Movement along the gorge amid a mass of shatp rocks, and bya 
narrow path which kept losing itself among the stones, was excessive- 
ly unpleasant; the gorge however soon widened and we emerged on to 
a broad valley, from whence we could see the Kishlak of Sendip, the 
abode of our eniinent fellow traveller, Aziz Khan. 


It wasa lovely summer morning. The sun brilliantly lighted up 
the sides of the mountains, on the uniform grey colour of which were 
here and there visible the huts of the Kishlak, picturesquely situated on 
the slopes and surrounded by masses of green cultivation, 


Allround us was the most absolute silence, although we knew that 
in the Kishlak Aziz Khan's family and brother were then living. 


Owing to the proximity of the Afghans, it was decided that we 
shozld all march with the baggage, and while waiting for the latter to 
come up, I busied myself with a thorough inspection through my glasses 
of the Kishlak and the surrounding country. 


The Kishlaks of the Shugnis are generally formed of only a few 
huts, which are widely scattered, each of which is surrounded by fields 
belonging tothe hut. Each family, which is usually composed of the 
father, the mother, and several married brothers lives in its own 
separate farm. The huts of the Tajiks are made of stone cemented 
together with mortar, and are more like cattle sheds than dwellings of 
human beings. This resemblance is further enhanced by the fact that 
there are no windows in the huts, whilethe doors are almost always 
very small, rudely hewn out of planks, Light is obtained through a 
four-cornered hole in the roof, which can be closed by a shield; this hole 
serves the further purpose of an outlet for the smoke fr m the hearth, 
which is made by one of the walls of the hut. This hole is called the 
“ruuz.” In consequence of the absence of windows the Tajik buts 
are dark and damp, and leave much to be desired from a hygienic 
Point of view. Furniture there is none, its place heing taken by 
wide benches along the walls of the hut. On these benches the 
people sit, sleep, eat, drink, etc. The vast majority of the Tajik 
huts have not avery attractive appearence, although some, like 
Aziz Khan’s hut, for instance, are elegantly furnished, with carved weod- 
work, smoothly plastered walls, adorned with numerous niches, which 
besides 2eing ornamental serve for holding the plates, dishes, and other 
household gods. 

Stables, cow houses, granaries, etc., are usually placed alongside the 
dwelling huts. One should not forget to mention, too, those very 
original buildings called “ topkhanehs,” in shape like a four-cornered 
tower, in which the inhabitants of the Kishlak used to take refuge in 
former days when attacked, and where they waited either for Teinforce- 
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ments, or else until the enemy, tired of trying to starve them out, 
retired. Similar topkhanehs are met with all over the valley of the 
Shakh-Dara, as also in the Gunt valley ; in the latter indeed there is a 
regular fort, called Chartym, which is formed of a group of seven of 
such towers, These topkhanehs were usually built on some inacces- 
sible spot, such as the edge of a precipice or the sumwit of a hill, so 
that they generally fulfilled their object, for in the absence of artillery 
they were practically inpregnable being built of stones, which were 
held together by layers of beams. The only means of getting into 
these topkhanehs was by means of a small hole which was left high up 
in the wall, and to which access could only be obtained by means of a 
ladder, which was then drawnup after them. The defenders used to 
fire at the attackers throug’: loop-holes, and sometimes even over the 
top of the walls, Round the village of Sendip were several such tops 
khanchs along the crest of the hill, on whose sides were buildings and 
ploughed fields. 

Soon the head of our baggage train showed at the mouth of the 
gorge, and at 8 o'clock we moved forward. Aftee passing the village 
of Sendip, the road descends steeply to the banks of the Shakh-Dara, 
and then passes through a broad plain, which is somewhat swampy. 
Here the trees grow so thickly, and their branches are so intertwined, 
that in places it is just like riding through a covered corridor, formed 
of green branches. Opposite the Kishlak of Denkent the plain comes 
to an end, and the road crosses a fearful stone shoot, formed of small 
sharp-pcinted . stones, which slide away under the weight of the 
baggage animals. About 2 PM our party, alter passing the Kishlak 
of Barvooz, drew near the Kishlak of Vez-Dara, where we deterinined 
to halt for the night. It being yet early, we decided to halt the 
baggage and infantry here, and while they were settling down to go 
on to the Fort of Rosh-Kala, in which, according to the reports of the 
Tajiks, there was an Afghan detachment of some 120—150 infantry and 
a few cavalry. . 

According to the Tajiks, it was not far to Rash-Kala, and we 
hoped therefore to return soon. As a matter of fact, however, it was 
past 4 P.M. before we reached the top of the ridge, whence froma 
small topkhaneh we sighted Rosh-Kala. We had not yet pass:d the 
topkbaneh when there sounded on our ears the melodious sound of a 
signal, somewhat like the signal of our own cavalry scouts, which was 
followed almost immediately by a volley from the opposite bank of the 
Shakh-Dara; and then commenced an independent and rather free 
quent fire, opened on us by the Afghans from b hind a stone breast- 
work which they had erected on the right bank. Evidently they 
had well measured the distances beforehand, for the bullets fell with 
wonderful precision on the footpath along which we were going. 
The marvel is, however, that, despite the shortness of the range and 
the largeness of the mark presented by our group of horsemen, not 
one of us was either killed or even wounded. 


For many reasons, not the least of which was the strict command 
we had received that on no consideration whatever were we to resort 
to the use of firearms, we decided to beat a retreat to out camp, and. 


R 
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we accordingly began to retire. At the foot of the hill we were met 
by our infantry, who, having heard the sound of the firing at Vez-Dara, 
had doubled out to our assistance, We soon reached our camp, and 
took up a position ready to defend ourselves. 

The positicn of our reccnnoitring party on the night of the 28th 
July was none of the best, and was not free of danger. We were 8—10 


versts only from an enemy some five times more numerous than- 


ourselves, of whose hostile intentions towards us we had just had such 
unpleasant proof. The Pamir Post, the nearest place from which 
we could obtain reinforcements, was some 300 versts distant; we had 
not vet had time to acquaint ourselves with the surrounding country, 
and our positicn, although a fairly strong one and difficult to rush, 
was not fortified; of the intentions of the Afghans towards us we had 
the most contradictory reports, and, finally, we had not the means 
sufficient for the defence of our bivouac, for we had but twelve infan- 
try and twenty cossacks, and consequently were not guaranteed 
against even a sudden rush on the part of the Afghans, who might 
easily creep up close to our bivouac under c ‘ver of the stones. 

Having told off the officers for watch, put outposts, and sent out 
cossack patrols, besides posting some Tajik posts, as the Tajiks 
ex:ressed their willingness to help us in every way possible, we lay 
down to rest. 

We passed a most restless and unpleasant night. Next morning 
we fortified our position to the best of our ability, and did what we 
could to discover the intentions of the Afghans, but all the same our 
Prospects were not much brighter, and there was always the possibility 
of being rushed at night. How serious was the position of affairs may 
be appreciated from the fact that the Afghans got to within 14—2 versts 
of us, freauently exchanged shots with us, and were only prevented 
closing in on us by the excellence of our 3-line rifles, with which our 
infantry were armed. 

From the 28th July onwards we passed many anxious days, and 
more particularly anxious nights, as we lived in constant dread of an 
Afghan attack, which their superiority in numbers must have made 
fatal to us. Although the reinforcements sent us were most accept- 
able, all the same we did not feel secure till 13th August, #.¢., 17 
days after we were first attacked, when General Yonof arrived with 
detachments of infantry and cossacks. 

On the following day the Afghans, having heard of the arrival of our 
reinforcements, hastily withdrew very early in the morning, first to 
Rosh-Kala, and then to the left bank of the river Panja, to the fort 
Kala-i-Bar-Panja, where they were stationed when we first arrived in 
Shugnan, 

The Afghans when retiring had destroyed the bridge over the 

Shakh-Dara, by Rosh-Kala, and as the water was too deep for fording, 

~ we had perforce to wait till by the exertions of the Tajiks the bridge 

had been restored, when we crossed and joined our reconnoitring 

party which had gone down the Gunt valley, and had been held up at 

ie Kishlak of Rivak by the Afghans; this was not, however, till 2oth 
gust, 


Be ein 
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The further progress of the detachment down the Shakh-Dara 
valley was through more and mere cultivated spots, with a compa- 
ratively dense population. Everywhere we came across cultivated 
fields, many of which had been burnt by the Afghans or trodden aown 
wantonly in revenge for their owners having thrown in their lot with 
us, We also came across many houses that had been burnt down, 
and gencrally there were signs of the recent stay here of the Afghans, 


The fort of Rosh Kala, near to which the detachment, crossed to 
the right bank of the Shakh-Dara, is built on a high cliff. The south- 
ern face of this cliff, which overlooks the river, is not only perpendi- 
cular, but is even overhanging, and is some 300 feet above the surround- 
ing country. From this side Rosh-Kala is absolutely impregnable. 
On the eastern and western sides also the approach is most difficult ; 
but on the northern side, which faces the momntains on the righ’ bank 
of the river, it appears more accessible, against this however must be 
set the fact that the walls here are massively built of stone, and their 
height is greater. 


The rock on which stands the fort of Dosh-Kala was the place of 
punishment of the last of the autocratic rulers of Shakh-Dara, Mir 
Adam Bek, and his numerous adherents, who for so long maintained 
their independence against the ruler of Shugnan, Abdur Rahim Klan 
by whose orders the unfortunate men were thrown from the top of 
the rock on to the stones below. 


In Rosh-Kala there are large numbers of huts for men, horses, and . 
stores, Hence the Afghans had been able to make themselves per- 
fectly comfortable while besieging us, and if only we had been able to 
forestall them, there we could easily have held our own, 


For miles the whole of the surrounding country is visible from this 
tock, and the kishlaks, laying picturesquely scattered along the hill- 
sides on both banks of the Shakh-Dara, look like little dolls’ houses, 


The nearer we approached to the mouth of the Shakh-Dara the 
more cultivated and populous became the country, and the easier 
became the road, and it was easy to see that the latter had been 
“ made.” 

After the junction of the Gunt and Shakh-Dara the stream is called 
the Kharogh, which has however only a length of some 8—10 versts, 
and then it flows into the Wakhan river, and thus forms the “ Ab-i- 
Panja.” 

The valley of the Kharogh is one long thickly: cultivated field, the 
various portions of which belonging to various proprietors are separa- 
ted from each other by small stone walls. In order to reach the right 
bank of the Kharogh, we had to cross the Gunt by a bridge which 
was some few hundred yards above the junction of the Gunt and 
Shakh-Dara streams, 

Here we were joined by the Gunt reconnoitring party, and we 
camped together on a large plateau, in various small gardens, about 
3—4 versts from the mouth of the Kharogh, where we stayed till 15th 
September, waiting for orders, The time was spent in making a 
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thorough reconnaissance of the neighbouring country, of the roads 
down the Panja as far as Roshan, and in visits to the ruby mines, 
which howrver we found much over-rated. We also made ourselves 
acquainted with the mode of life of the Tajiks, the strength of their 
population, etc. 


Our camping ground in the valley of the Kharogh was all that 
could be desired, and if at some future time it is considered desirable 
to locate a permanent garrison in Shugnan, no better spot than this 
could be found for it; it would, however, if a fort has to be built, be 
better to select a site somewhat nearer the junction of the Gunt and 
Shakh-Dara, than which no better site could be found in all Shugnan, 


At some 5—6 versts down the Panja, on the left bank of that river 
is the fort of Kala-i-Bar-Panja, the capital of Shugnan, still famous 
as Ak-Kurghan, so called from the white colour of the rock on which 
is perched the wall of the fort which faces the river. Both this 
wall and also almost the whole of the fort is perfectly visible from 
the right bank of the Panja, and is not only open to gun fire but 
likewise to rifle fire from the hills on the right bank; consequently 
the importance of the fort may be said to be az, 


On the right or Russian bank of the Panja there are some 14 
kishlaks. The whole place is fairly thickly popeated: and the people 
are pretty well off. The climate here is so mild that even grapes are 
grown, so that the toils of the husbandman are rewarded by nature 
even bountifully. - 


A nearer acquaintance with the Tajiks, their manners and customs, 
made one feel the deepest sympathy for them, in all the troubles and 
difficulties they had undergone, and one could only wonder at the 
fact that, notwithstanding all their trials and persecutions, they had 
not only not vanished off the face of the earth, but had even managed 
to preserve pure and intact their own peculiarities. 

As it was finally decided not to leave in Shugnan for the winter 
even the smallest garrison, on the 15th September our detachment 
moved back along the valley of the Gunt. We were followed by a 
crowd of Tajiks with their families, They were compelled practically 
to forsake their homes, as they would otherwise most certainly have 
been severely punished by the Afghans for their sympathy with the 
Russians, : 

The general character of the road up the Gunt valley is almost 
identically the same as that of the Shakh-Dara, except that in the 
former the stream is somewhat deeper and broader, and fording is ime 
possible; consequently the inhabitants have built themselves bridges 
in several places. 

We soon reached the Koi-Tezek pass, which brought us on to the 
inhospitable Pamirs, and on 24th September we reached the Pamirski 
post. 


A. SEREBRENNIKOF. 
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